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A New Parable Of The Puranas 


AKSHA—a mind-born son 

of. Brahma and one of 

the progenitors of the 
secondary creation (Prajapati) — had 
a number of daughters, of whom 
twenty-seven were given away in 
marriage to the Moon-god, and one 
-—named Sati—to Lord Mahadeva. She 
renounced Her body when Her hus- 
band Shiva was insulted by Her fa- 
ther; and was reborn as Parvati—the 
Daughter of the Himalayas. This is 
the old story known to many. 


One day. while She was going to 
bathe in the celestial river Ganges, She 
found the gods praying to some un- 
known Divinity for succour. She ask- 
ed them whom they were praying to. 
All at once a Divine Female (named 
Ambika or Kaushiki) sprang out of 
Her body-sheath and said, “It is to Me 
the Cosmic Divine Energy (That is 
Thy Background)—that the deities are 
praying for help.” With these words, 
She departed, and killed the demon 
brothers PAE and Nishumbha. 
Previously, this 
had incarnated from the totality of 


energies of all Immortals assembled- 


together. In that Incarnation, she had 
killed 
(Mahishasura).. These are in brief the 
two storics detailed respectively in the 
third and ihe second Looks of the 


sacred Saptashatl Chandi. 


у Divine Energy | 


the notorious Buffalo-demon - 


details about the antiqui- 
ties of the Buffalo-demon. 
He was a partial incarna- 
tion of Lord Shiva, His 
father demon Rambha had 
got him as & boon from 
the Lord. But as the child was 
conceived in the womb of a she-buffalo 
(with Rambha had © lustful 
union), he had the form of a buffalo 
and as such was called ‘Buffalo-de- 
mon. Due to inborn mischievous pro- 
pensities, Mahisha misled a young and 
innocent ‘hermit-boy Raudrashva—a 
disciple of sage Katyayana. The angry 
sage cursed the demon that again and 
again he would be killed in the hands 
of a female. Thus in the first birth, 
Mahisha was killed by ‘Ugrachanda’— 
an elghteen-armed Incarnation of the 
Divine Energy. In a subsequent cycle, 
the demon was re-born and was again 


whom 


.killed. by sixteen-handed 'Bhadrakali 


—unother Emanation of the Maha- 
shakti. In the current cycle, the de- 


-mon was born for the third time and 


was finally annihilated by ten-armed 
'Durga'—the: third &nd well-known 
Manifestation : 

the Univera 

the exploits) 2 

of Pb 
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The . Kalika-Purana gives further |. 


ivine Energy аз — 


Prof. ASHOKANATH SHASTRI, | 
Vedantatirtha, M.A‘, P.R.S. (Cal. University) - 


Parvati—tne Daughter of the 
layas, and Her Divine ‘consort - 


Shiva. Parvati was cag мы 


rather dark comp A 
Skanda-Purana. One 3 
jestingly  calied А 
Girl). Feeling insulta 
Lady at once flayed 
spot where the bia 
out came to be kni 
*Mahakaliprapata" 
falls). The Goddess 
then "called ' 
sheathed Goddess). 
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$ T Ganesha is none other than Brahms 
fd а is Vishnu Himself. 

s e and Karttikeya is Vi 


A Jealous Lady 
Time was passing on without any 
hitch. But even in the happy divine 
household of Gauri and Hara, the dark 
shadow of family-quarrels gradually 
began to grow longer and longer. One 
evening, Lord Shankara was sitting 
erect and Still, engrossed in the deep- 
est meditation about Self, when it 
suddenly occurred in the mind of Par- 
* vat! that the Lord was really think- 
4 Ing of another beautiful lady under 
the pretext of His evening meditation. 
Jealousy prompted Her to leave ‘the 
Dol's House' as She thought Her 
household to be. And even before the 
Lord opened. His eyes after His ves- 
pers, She quietly departed, leaving no 
clue whatsoever. For a moment only, 
Sne hesitated—who will take care of 
Earttikeya and Ganesha ? —Immediate- 


Ganesha & tiarttikeya 

| ly flashed in Her mind the solution— 
“why, there is Ganga (the River-god- 
dess Ganges); She loves the children as 


Five of Her Divine Attendants 
followed Her 


ed ‘Arunachala’ (Red Hill), and the 
sage was Gautama—a devotee of Shiva 


and an aspirant after Liberation. 


Gauri's Penance 

The sage. 
know about the real 
Divine Lady standing before him, from 
Her attendants — was 
with a sense of mingled joy, devotion 
and wonder. At once, he bowed down 
to the Mother Goddess and worshlp- 
ped Her with offerings of fresh fruits, 
fragrant flowers and cool water. Gauri 
expressed Her desire to dwell in that 
hermitage for some tlme. Finding the 
spot suitable for penance, and hearing 
of its manifold eulogies from the 
mouth of the sage, She engaged Her- 
self in deep meditation there. Under 
the dlrections of sage Gautama, two 
semi-divine beings—Satyavati and Su- 
bhaga Dhundumari—denizens of the 
adjacent wood—took charge of guar- 
ding the outskirts of the репапсе- 
grove. The Goddess, too, had already 


ioo,—when he came to 


nature of the 


overwhelmed 
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engaged Goddess Durga—the Principal 
Emanation of.Her Divine Energy—to 
protect the whole hermitage, 


Onslaught Of Mahishasura 

Days passed by without any hitch, 
But the praise of Gauri's unparalleled 
beauty and severe penance travelled far 
and wide till it finally reached the ears 
of the wicked Buffalo-demon. The car- 
nal passion of the demon was roused 
at once, but he thought it wise to ful- 
fil his desire through tactful policy. So, 
without resorting to any act of viol- 
ence al the very outset, he sent a wily 
female to win the heart of this fair 


hermit-girl. The go-between tried her 
utmost to make her mission a Success, 
but Gauri did not even exchange а 


single word with her. Coming to know 
of her immoral design, Vijaya turned 
the shameless procures; out of the holy 


hermitage, The witch became incens- 


The wily female reported the matter 
to the demon (buffalo) 


ed at this insult heaped on her, and 
assuming a demoniac form, threaten- 


if they are Her own. In Her hands the 
boys will be safe.' Then She thought 
—'If the Lord is to open His eyes this 
| 4 moment, My departure will be іпдей- 
o altely stopped. So, no more delay'— 
| X with this determination Mother Саші 
| ‘deserted Her happy home. Only five 
oit Her divine © attendants—Chalavati, 
. Malyavati, Malini, Vijaya and Jaya 
| fol'owed Her, disregarding all Her pro- 
- hib/itions. : 

A» long way the six divine females 
traversed. Suddenly a hermitage, loca- 
ted oman elght-peaked reddish moun- 
: "tap, fell on thelr way. An old 
OMS plelooking sage, wrapped in 
бер meditation, was practising pen- 
ice there. Geurt stopped and after 
enquiry t the spot was nam- 


ed the inmates of the hermitage to 
the effect that they would surely suffer 
very soon for their injudicious act. 
Then she left the place and reported 
the whole affair with exaggerations to 
her employer—the Buffalo-demon. j 

The insult of the employee certainly | 
springs over the head of the employer | 
—at least so thought Mahishasura. : | 
And unable to brook this insult, he at 5 
once went out on an expedition: aga- i 
inst the inmates of the Arunachala | 
hermitage. 


Durga—The Deliverer 

From a great distance the shouts af 
the demon-army was audible. “Ав it 
reached Gauri's ears, She became ane 
gious for the innocent inmates of tha 


Two Seml-divine beings guarded the 
penanee-grove 
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hermitage. Forthwith she ordered Dur- 
ga: ‘Before the vicious demon attacks 
the peaceful hermits, kill him on the 
midway with all his demon attend- 
ants.’ 

Goddess Durga entered into a sec- 
ret cave of the Arunachala mountain, 
and emerged from it riding on the back 
of a fierce lion. She was shining with 
numerous arms in her countless hands. 
Іп а moment, numberiess 
(divine females) and Matris 


Yoglnis 
(Mothers) 
issued forth from Durga's body, 
stood 


and 
in battle-array, ready to 


demon-army. 


meet 
the oncoming These di- 
vine females were fully equipped with 
all kinds of weapons—bows, arrows, 
javelins, discuses, spikes, rods, swords, 
shields, etc. They rode on swans 
eagles, tigers, boars, 
ants. horses, etc. and 


, bulls, 
eleph- 

like 
of such great gods 
, Karttikeya, Vishnu, 


peacocks, 
looked 
female prototypes 
as Brahma, Shiva 
Indra, etc. 


In a moment tne demon-army ap- 
peared on the spot and the two par- 
ties 
tal conibat. 


mon-army- 


closed with each other in mor- 


Great generals of the de- 
Karala, Durdhara, Chik- 


shura, Vaskala, Durmukha, 


Vikarala, 


Chanda, Munda, etc., fell fighting with 
the Divine Mothers—Brahmi, Mahesh- 
vari, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, Varahi, 


Alndri and Chamunda. But the demon- 
chief himself seemed to be invincible. 
The whole host of Divine Mothers and 
Yoginis were routed by him alone. In 
the meantime, Durga Herself had not 
She had killed a lot of 
demon-leaders—Chamara, 
Mahammaulin, 


remained idle. 
Prachanda, 
Mahahanu, Ugrasya, 
Vikataksha, Jvalasya and Dahana. Now 
She Herself faced Mahisha. Іп a few 
all the weapons of the de- 
mon-chief were exhausted. Finding no 
the Buffalo-demon re- 
Не be- 
form ai every instant. 


moments, 


other way out, 
sorted to Black-Art warfare. 
gan to change 
Now a buffalo, 


then a lion, next 


ment a tiger, next an elephant, then 
again а buftalo—the elusive demon- 
king was changing appearance with 
lightning speed. The divine vehicle of 
Goddess Durga—the fierce king of the 
beasts tried to dominate him, but did 
not succeed well. 
Art shifted his position. constantly 
from the surface of the earth to the 
mid-air regions. Sometimes he would 
be visible; sometimes he would become 
invisible. Thus-he fought on his mira- 
eulous fight. For a moment, even the 
Great Goddess Durga seemed to be 
puzzled. But that was for a moment 
only. She shgok off Her lethargy, and 


mo- 


The king of Black - 


with a steady hand and an unfailing 
aim pierced the demon with Her trident 
through the heart. As the wicked de- 
mon fell the Goddess jumped on his 
hody and smothered him by pressing 
his neck with Her feet. Subsequently, 
She severed his neck with “опе blow 
of Her sword and began to dance іп 
high glee. 


Mystery Of The Head 


When Her victory-dance was over, 


She approached Goddess Gauri and 
luting Her, offered Her the severed 
head of the Buffalo-demon. Gauri smil- 
ed and said, ‘O Goddess residing in 
the Vindhya hills: It is through Your 
Divine Grace that My penance has suf- 
fered no breach, and the pious inma- 
tes of the hermitage have been left 
unmolested by the vicious demon. Now, 
please throw away tnat unclean head 
of the impious creature.’ Gauri's words 
made Durga blush for the first time, 
for She had been biood-intoxicated all 
this time. But however much She 
would try to cast aside the Buftalo- 
head, it would not leave Нег hand. 
Like a leech it stuck to Her palms and 
this made Durga a little nervous. Then 
Gauri suggested a remedy saying —'O 
Goddess! Create a new place of pil- 
otherwise You will not be 
able to escape the sin of killing a 
devotee of Lord Shiva that this de- 


grimage; 


mon really маз!" 


Durga took the hlnt and struck the 
mountain with Her sword, and from 
the pierced hill-top gushed forth a 


. Mut- 


stream of water clear as crystal 


Durga struck the mountain 
with Her sword 


tering the name of Lord Shiva, Durga 
plunged into the holy waters, and lo! 
there dropped the symbolic image of 
Shiva from the neck of the demon (to 
which it had remained attached 


5 


was at once Installed on the very spot 


by the sage Gautama. Thereafter, am 
Durga emerged from the stream, the 
Buffalo’s head fell from Her hand. 


Happy Reunion 

At this Gauri became overcome with 
remorse. She approached sage Gauta- 
ma and spoke to him in the following 
strain: ‘Oh Saint! Please advise me 
about one thing. I was not aware be- 
forehand that the demon used to wear 
this sacred image round his neek. 16 
was I who ordered Goddess Durga to 


КІП this devotee of Shiva, Sa, the sin 


Hara & Gaurt 


of killing him really rebounds on Ме, 
Durga has been purified. Please sug- 
for Мел 
Sage Gautama kept silent for а while 
and then slowly addressed Gauri in 
following words: 


gert now a purificatory rite 


the ‘Universal Мо- 


ther! You are the purifier of the whole 


universe. Merits and demerits are all | 


Your creations. 1 know not what sin. 
You have committed! I know mot in 
fact—how You ean commit:any зіп at 
all! And I know not what atonement 


may be prescribed for You! Still, as 


You ask me out of Your infinite grace’ | 


CAE 


divine, let me answer according to the 
little knowledge that I may possess. 
‘This sacred hill becomes phosphore- | 
‘scent on the Full Moon night of the 
month of Karttika 
ber). 
splendour is freed from all sins.” 


Goddess Gauri promised to make the | 


atonement. In due time, the divine 
light became visible. to, Her—and with- 
in the Ralo of ugh .was Шота Shiva 
Himself with w 
became &naly сеце P > 


5 


són Goddess Gauri 


(October-Novem- | 
One who beholis that divine | 


 pXOSSESSION is nine points of the 
) law! Whatever qualification this 
needs, it certainly contains a great 
deal of truth respecting the indivi- 
dual, corporate or national ownership 


` of land. 


earth is apportioned into plots 
IE ENTE My own native 
Jand. nominally belongs to His Ma- 
jesty King George VI. Hence I tra е1 
on the king’s highway, pay the kin 
taxes for this and other advantag 
have my letters carried by the Royal 
Mail and, if I or my sons take part 
in a war, we serve in the forces of 
the King. I am a member of His Ma- 
jesty's Parliament and the legislation 
that I help pass affecting his subjects 
is not valid until the Royal assent 
has been glven and his signature is 
afüxed. His Majesty periodically and 
graciously thanks his faithful Lords 
and the Commons for what they do 
and they offer humble thanks to him 
It was not always thus, not merely 
because I was not always alive or a 
legislator, but also because there w: 
a time when there were seven k 
reigning in England, each at a time 
over а separate plot. Indeed, this was 
so for upwards of two hundred years. 
- Before that Britain was a Roman 
colony for four hundred years; and 
before that. the British roamed the 
land more or less freely, but the 
, Anglo-Saxons for a while were domi- 
паїей by the Danes. And then came 
the Norman conquests with infiltra- 
tion of yet other peoples. The reign- 
ing royal houses have not been con- 
tinuous quite apart from, or with the 
exception of, the Cromwellian Protec- 
terate. There have been collapses, con- 
flicts and alleged usurpations though 
each case of survivor or victor has 
Secured a legal sanction. If ever the 
_ present constitutional monarchy were 
10 pass away through a revolution as 
was the case in the U.S.S.R., then the 
-new regime, while it lasted. whether 
born out of peaceful negotiations or 
out of violence, would also lezalise 
itself. In short, you take what you 
“Want and if you also secure the re- 
= quisite power, you then legally state 
it 18 wrong for anyone else to take 
it from you. If you do lose it, then 
the winner does the same, 


Ownership 


No doubt moralists, philosophers, 
historians, and jurists can advance 
varying theses to prove the basic and 
original claim to land. We can take 
Our choice of these according to our 
teste. Yet the difficulty of determin- 
ing primary ownership may remain. 
To whom did Britain belong in the 
-first place, and for that matter India? 
‘Which of the peoples of Africa or 
Asia can advance a valid claim to this 
or that area even from the standpoint 
of first settlement? Who fixed the 
undaries and frontiers apart from 
natural delimitations of rivers, 
mountains or seas? Who or what set- 
Bed the mosaic nt India? If it was 
r the god, then one must con- 
as a mer, mortal how helpful 

е n if the Divine in- 
ess obscure and had 


Lc 


/ 
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COLONIES & THE 


remained detached from human ins- 
tability. As ‘it is, it is surely not im- 
pious to reflect that frequent shifting 
both of communities and of flagposts 
characteristic of human history is 
somewhat bewildering to anyone who 
seeks a clear indication of just terri- 
torial claims. 


We cannot leave matters just like 
that. Whatever large or small areas 
have passed to this.or that people and 
however this was done, we canat lea st 
start from where we are. Even this 
is not so helpful as it may seem, be- 
cause shifting is also an immediate 
process. Lands change their owner- 
ship by treaty, annexation or war and 
many human beings wake up one 
ning to find that they must salute 
rent banner of authority. The 
European scene provides evidence of 
this, as the Poles, the Russians, the 
Germans and other minor folks know 
full well. Moreover, there аге other 
consequential or related problems re- 
specting the nature of Government 


and the legal constitution. What are 
the rights of the peoples within the 
land they call their own? To what 


are they truly entitled, politically and 
economically? 


The relationship of an international 
social order to an international and 
inter-racial arrangement is not irre- 
levant or arbitrary, If within a given 
area it be accepted that one group, 
section, caste or class should or ine- 
vitably must. dominate another ог 
others, then there is logic in the con- 
tention that the same principle can 
justifiably be extended and one people 
or nation will or should validly domi- 


nate another. Bossing tolerates no 
fences. Mastery is expansive and 
scorns inhibitions. 

Exploitation 


Who does not know that we have 
harnessed the horse and the ox and, 
where necessary or possible, we make 
any creature of the earth serve our 
Will? Surely, therefore, human creatu- 
res who can be used by us serve our 


- need or greed and they do so by the 


Same essential necessity. If we can so 
direct the crude energy of our fellows 
as to extend our power for and to-our 
comfort, then аге we not entitled to 
such benefits? Thus we command ser- 
vice whether in a workshop or in a 
colony and may incidentally bestow 
benefits on the human agents we em- 
ploy, for either they share the crumbs 
of feasts they themselves could not 
prepare of their own volitión or they 
have to be hetter nourished or adorn- 
ed, precisely because upon this de- 
pends the constancy of our own good 
fortune, If we fatten a beast we ulti- 
mately consume, possibly that is the 
only means by which the beast will 
know the pleasure of being fat. Saga- 
city may exploit stupidity and thers- 
by train stupidity to perform clever 
tricks. Even if there be no incidental 


x 9 


benefits and the exploited ones col- 
lapse or just remain docile serfs, it 
could be argued that such the оре- 
rative process among all living things: 
they prey on each other where they 
сап or must and the incompetent are 
either eliminated or made to serve the 
needs of the competent, 


Do we recoil from this Apparent de- 
fence of exploitation? Then we need 
frankly ask ourselves wherein lies our 
defepce of recoil’ Exploitation is cer- 
tainly a natural process and we dare 
not recoil from exploiting the resour- 
ces of the soil whether with regard to à 
precious ore:in a mine or seeds in the 
field. The utilisation of muscle and 
skill to’ produce wealth under the di~ 
rection of a powerful authority is the 
extension of the same principle of ex- 
ploitation. The organisation of an in- 
dustry can be described as exploita- 
tion, but It can also be dignified by 


ieaving it as an organisation of in- 
dustry without unpleasant  oppro- 
brium. The development of distant 


lands by a particular dominant Power 
can also he described as exploitation, 
but it can also be dignified by calling 
it colonisation. Colonies have undoub- 
tedly been secured to serve the need 
or purpose ofa nation owning colonies. 
This leaves open to question for the 
moment the content of the need or 
purpose. Conceivably this may predo- 
minantly be altruistic and the acquir- 


ing nation may seek only to bring 
blessings to the backward peoples 
Human beings, however, possess mix 


ed motives and the occasions when а]- 
truistic motives reign supreme are 
probably rare at least so far as the 
past records show. Maybe the future 
national behaviour will be different! 
Meanwhile we discern within whatever 
laudable elements may Inspire acqui- 
sition of colonial territory the signs 
of Jess lofty impulses. Trading profits, 
military and naval advantages, valu- 
able raw materials, cheap labour, mar- 
kets for manufactures, opportunity for 
easy living, outlet for surplus popu- 
lations, pride and prestige—these are 
some of the inducements, other than 
the desire to dominate, for colonisa- 
tion. It is evident mercenary motives 
are not Inactive in the behaviour of 
the colonists. 


If we are inclined to be critical over 
this last mentioned fact, we should 
remember that Britain is not singular 
in her imperial expansion. To a greater 
or less degree, most peoples and Sta- 
tes have resorted to the same prac- 
tice of distant settlement, domination, 
philanthropic service or exploitation, 
It is a human and racial tendency, and 
the critics can themselves be criticis- 
ed for proving how their own imita- 
tion is the sincerest form of flattery. 
We are thus brought back to the pri- 
mary issue of the validity or other- 
wise of ownership and particularly 
colonial ownership. In fact, human be- 
haviour has sanctioned both as expe- 
dients justified by substantial results 
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RAL 


CRITERION 


By REGINALD SORENSEN, M.P. 


1 social growth. His- 
ample defence for this 
t we may deduce how 
1 continue to make the same 
‚ including intermittent 
ng intrusion of moral 


To talk of exploitation distastefully 
is to imply that other values are 
superior to those of personal profit 
and unilateral advantage. Values are 
born out of a new and profounder 
moral consciousness, the sense of 
munion between the individual self 
nd. Fraternity becomes 
hing far more either than con- 
nguinity or functional gregarious- 
: it becomes fell hip of all liv- 
souls so that we become increas- 
у impelled to share whatever es- 
jal treasures we are privileged to 
enjoy. Out of this has sprung every 
movement for the liberation of man- 
kind, even though so often discordant 
and disintegrative elements have adul- 

rated the rich passion of the human 


pirit. It is the impact of this moral 
consciousness and it is the apprecia- 
tion of ultimate values that alone 
transforms our judgment respecting 
the ownership and commanding of 
Others to serve our own ends. 

Material rewards and military re- 
cruitment were also secured, so too 
with later Imperial Powers, including 
the British Empire. The United Sta- 
tes of America originally very largely 
consisted of a settlement of refugees 
from persecution and even when these 


evolved into a national unity there 
were copious augmentations from 
similar strea To-day her dollar 


sovereignty has adopted other means 
of expansion than that of human im- 
ration. South Africa had its Dutch 
and German Huguenot settlers who 
sought spiritual liberty and promising 
habitation; bat now the British and 
the Afrikander in an uneasy alliance 
in the Union dominate the lives of 
9,000,000 black men and 500,000 Indi- 
ans. The earlier inhabitants both of 
America and Asia have had to retreat 
before European advance. The East 
India Company may have opened out 
Indian trade but in due course India 
became a British Crown possession. 
West Africa yielded valuable commo- 
dities to the nearest British, Spanish 
and French visitors, but later valuable 
human commodities were transported 
to slavery in the. West Indies. It is 
good to uplift the lowly. A merchant 
often travels in the same boat as а 
missionary and there are also other 
passengers. Cecil Rhodes was a pas: 
senger to South Africa, Clive to In- 
dia. 

Rome had her colonies and we may 
assume her legions invaded distant 
Albion not alone for reasons of Im- 
perial aggression. Curiosity, no doubt, 


stimulated the desire to see and know 
more of the British barbarians and 
evidently inquisitive settlers adapted 
themselves to the British climatic 
irregularity with considerable success, 
for the rulns of Bath (succumbing 
to the ravages of time rather than 
those of the Luftwaffe) are the rem- 
nants of ancient pleasures. 

The contention that possession is 
nine points of the law becomes irrele- 
vant when It is perceived that such 
law is confined simply to possessive 
claims and cannot deal with ethical 
duty, Whoever may vindicate a claim 
to a plot of this earth by a reference 
to priority of conquest. inheritance, 
annexation, purchase, or usage must 
then confront another claim arising 
from the obligation to meet the needs 
of our fellowmen. Does this or that 
act or possession conform to the cri- 
terion of fraternity? If it does not, 
then historic legallty із & proven ab- 
surdity and it is this crucial question 
that is to be applied to the colonial 
issue. 


Britain's Colonies 


Britain owns colonies. No matter 
whatever the motives or methods оу 
which she has acquired 3,859,682 
square miles of colonial territory with 
75,000,000 inhabitants. In those areas 
peoples exist as an inescapable respon- 
sibility for the British people. Neither 
the rapturous arrogance of asserting 
“we intend to hold our own" nor the 
naive impulse of grandly repudiating 
further dominating association meets 
the challenging situation. Even рги- 
dence should qualify the former and 
reflection the latter. Possessive. defi- 
ance is provocative to envious бг jea- 
lous rivals and also to those in sub- 
jection who may suddenly enquire, who 
are "we" or why should thay not ap- 
ply dictation to themselves? The boast 
of freedom uttered by the conquerors 
has continuous penetrating echoes. 

Equally, one is not faithful to ex- 
panding moral consciousness by elimi- 
nating moral responsibility. Sudden-re- 
pudiation of serfdom involves more 
than pushing the ship of State on to 
the beach or the high road. The peoples 
of the British colonial empire could 
cut adrift, but without knowledge and 
means of navigation there might be 
disasters. Some might even prefer 
tutelage to cuch freedom, and, indeed. 
it by no means follows that all аге 
as anxious for self-reliance and inde- 
pendence as those in whom this is 
strong and vigorous. The Service mire 
is not always intolerable to a serf, for 
there are those who find thein great- 
est satisfaction in obedience Шу ano- 
ther's will. Perhaps a part of the 
function of a morally awalenéd mas- 
ter іл to generate and nourich а sense 
of self-respecting dignity in his eret- 
while servants and collaborate to that 


м. 


end with those who display that sense. 
In any case, if the powerful incentive 
to dominate has been replaced by the 
motive of genuine fraternal service, 
then the t is to equip our fellow 
human beings for the successful achie- 
vement of self-government and to so 
order that they may fully co-operate 
in unrestricted intezration of an equi- 


tahle and prosperous world order. The 
interpretation of self-government that 


simply stimulates isolation and ag- 
gravates proverty belongs to the juve- 
nile appreciation of the principle of 
liberty. Individuality is not individual- 
ism and ernment is not self- 
centredn are members of one 
or another; we live truly through our 
relatedness and neither а person nar 
a people are whole when they seek 
permanent separation or the frustra- 


tlon of organised association. That 
segmentation that will bring peace and 
happiness is but expanding social 


integration. 


New Colonial Relationship 


іріу to fractionalise the existing 
colonial system is, therefore, 

sirable. Rather must the policy 
be to move onward and outward to- 
wards a new colonial relationship in 
which the status of the colonial pec- 
ples becomes essentially equal to that 
of the h and other democratic 
peoples. г this involves caution- 
ed organic association with Britain 
depends upon whether this, in fact, en- 
courages political and economic fulfüi- 
ment of the colonial peoples. The his- 
torie association of Britain and her 
colonies has naturally provided an or- 
ganic association and given reality to 
mutual aid and equitahle co-operation. 
The connection is not likely to be bro- 
ken. Conceivably some form of fede- 
val association within the British and 
non-British colonial areas may emerge 
in due course, but even this might be 
complementary to British relationship. 
Soonet or later these decisions must 
rest on the colonial peoples them- 
selves аз.із now the case according 
to the general translation of the 
Statute for Westminster into Domi- 
nions, Meanwhile there is little as- 
certainable evidence, save possibly in 
sueh instances as that of Cyprus, of 
the desire on the part of the colonies 
for separation, The immediate respon- 
sibility, therefore, is morally to justify 
the British-Colonial relationship by 
eliminating unilateral imperial advan- 
tages or, as some would declare, the 
element of exploitation. There must 
te genui on of activities that 
will achieve self-governinent and eco- 
nomic well-heing upon this basis of 
mutuality og service and self-respect. 
Partnership, whether interim or per- 
manent, must be equal partnership 
upon the basis of common fraternity, 
whatever may be the mortal dissümi- 
larity of ethnological characteristics. 
Objections to this. can be the most 
powerful—for great inequalities do ех- 
ist—but these are subordinate to the 
moral hypothesis, Inequalities exist 
among the citizens, Great Britain, 
but they are also likely subordinat- 
ed to the moral! content of democracy 
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ІНЕ old conception of the indestruc- 

t tibility of “Matter” finds no place 

. in modern physical ideas. Matter and 

energy are now synonymous terms. The 
ancient Rishis of India were right. 

Tt is dificult, if not impossible. to de- 
fine precisely what is meant by matter. 
Т} may be taken loosely to mean апу- 
thing which occupies space. A solid mat- 
ter tends to preserve its shape almost 
indefinitely. A liquid matter has no shape 
of its own and taxes the shape of any 
yessel in which it may be contained. A 
gaseous matter also has no shape of its 
own, but will adapt its volume to that 
of its containing vessel and fill it com- 
pletely. It 15 not possible to take a piece 
ol matter and go on dividing it in- 
definitely into smaller pieces. A stage is 
reached at which any further. division 
alters completely the properties of the 
original matter. The smallest portion of 
any substance which cannot be sub- 
divided without its properties being alter- 
ed is called a “molecule”. There are as 
many different kinds of molecules in the 
universe as there are different kinds of 
substances—almost a limitless numoer. 
Molecules are capable of further sub- 
division, but the resulting particles are 
no longer molecules; they are called 
atoms and have different properties from 
molecules of which they formed part. 
They are, for example, incapable of in- 
dependent existence for any length of 
time except in a special case when a 
molecule only contains one atom, viz, 
when а molecule and an atom are the 
same. 

An atom is the smallest portion of 
matter obtainable oy chemical separa- 
7 tion. A molecule may consist of one or 
two more atoms of the same kind or may 


"consist of two or more atoms of differ- 


ent kinds, In chemistry the term “ele- 
ent” is applied to a substance which is 
composed entirely of atoms of the same 
kind. Thus two atoms of Hydrogen will 
combine to make a molecule of Hydro- 
"gen (H2), Hydrogen is, therefore, ап 
element. Two atoms of Hydrogen and 
one atom of Oxygen wil combine 
to form a. molecule cof water 
(420). Water is not ап element 
but а “Chemical compound". The 
number of atoms in a molecule de- 
pends upon the substance. In a molecule 
of salt there are two atoms; in a mole- 
_ cule of alum about a hundred atoms. The 
Tare gases of atmosphere like Helium 
and Neon have only one atom in their 
molecule. The number of different atoms 
is limited; it was till recently believed 
to be 92, and an enormous number of 
Substances in the world is given by vary- 
ing combinations of this limited number. 
Atoms vary in weight and size, the 
Hydrogen atom being the lightest. The 
"Atomic weight" of a substance is the 
ratio of the weight of an atom of the 
substance to the weight of an atom of 
Hydrogen. The atomic weight of Oxygen 


—- ds 16, of Sodium 25, of Molyodenuns 96, 
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Atoms may fuy* ег be subdivided into 


' their constitueng: y “protons and elec- 


trons”. The electr¢ is a minute particle 
ity which, when dis- 
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sociated from the atom of which it isa 
part, shows none of rhe properties of an 
ordinary matter. All electrons, whatever 
their source, and no matter w hat type 
of atom they are issociated with, are 
exactly similar. It is important to realise 
that an electron is nothing but electricity 
and is the smallest possible quantity of 
negative electricity The radius of an 
electron is of the order of 
0С02000000001 centimeter. The proton 
is-electrically the exact opposite 
of electron It is also assumed to 
be purely electrical in nature, but it con- 
tains positive electricity. The proton and 
the electron are thus equal electric 
charges of opposite ns. When the 
Indian Rishis postulated the male-and- 
female God, were they symbolically ex- 
pressing this physical fact? 


Due to some difference as yet not fully- 


clear, the mass of proton is much greater 
than that of electron so that the mass 
of atom for all practical purposes is the 
mass of proton it contains. The mass of 
proton 15 .000000002000000000000163 
grams. . 

The structural arrangement of an 
atom takes the form ої a central positive 
nucleus around which electrons are ar- 
ranged in various shells. A nucleus of 
Hydrogen, for example, consists of a 
single proton round which  rotates a 
single electron. An atom normally is 
electrically neutral. Ihe сһӣтде of nega- 
live electricity, which is the electron, 
is being neutralised by the charge of 
positive electricity which is the proton. 
The mass of atom 25 almost entirely con- 
centrated in the proton. The distance of 
an electron from protons is about 100,000 
times the dimensions of the latter, in 
the complexer atoms, the distances are 
of like order. The complexer aton\s are 
made up in the same way of the central 
nuclei and the surrounding electrons. 


Making Of An Atom 


The present state of knowledge as to 
the constitution of an atom can be sum- 
marised as follows: (1) Atoms are com- 
posed of positive units of electricity 
(protons: and negative units of electri- 
city (electrons). 

(2) A nueleus consists of protons and 
“neutrons”, In 1932 Chadwick discovered 
a particle which he called neutrons. The 
mass of this is equal to that of proton. 
but it has no charge. 

(3) Electrons аге. arranged in shells 
outside the nucleus and revolve in in- 
conceivably great speeds round the 
nucleus part. 

Thus it is apparent that tremendous 
energy is associated with and locked up 
in every’ atom. The “atomic number" of 
an element is the number of surovlus 
posit've charges in a nucleus and it is 
this quantity whicn determines the na- 
ture tf an atom, It will be seen that the 


also the number of 
in various shells 
The largest.atom із 
lving 
aye 02 


atomic number is 
electrons arranged 
around the nucleus, 
that of Uranium which has 92 ri 
electrons. Consequently there 
different kinds of atoms. 
^ertain elements of high atomic weight 
and their compounds exhibit a pheno- 
menon known by che name of radio-acti- 
vity. In 1296 Becquerel discovered that 
Uranium compounds enütted rays which 
affected photographic plates. on after 
this, Madame Curie ated radium 
from pitehblende. ‘The two ch Leristic 
properties of radio-elements thelr 


emission of ations: of peculiar cha- 
racter and simultaneous transfor- 
mation into other elements: All radio- 


elements, some thirty, or more of which 
are now known, emit radiations which 
affect photographic plates: Lord Rnther- 
ford and other workers have sinte 
established that these radiations arg 
of three kinds, 


(1) Alpha Rays—these consist of pz 
ticles of matter travelling at high sp 
These particles are Helium nvclei, 
Helium atoms lacking the two electro: 
which are outside the nucleus. They sre 
comparatively heavy and since they have 
an enormous velocity, they -have 
siderable kinetic energy and produc 
large effects when they strike. An idea 
of their energy may be gained from the 
fact that if a rifle bullet could be fired 
with the velocity of an Alpha particle, 
it would do as*much damage as would 
a collision with 125 express trains travei- 
ling 70 miles an hour. 

(2) Beta Rays--These consist of elec- 
trons projected with enormous velocity 
upto 99 per cent. of that of light. 

(3) Gamma Rays resemble X-Rays and 
hght іп that they are electro-magnetic 
vibrations and show great power of pens- 
tration through matter 


Uranium And Thorium 


The most striking fact about radio- 
elements is, however, their transforma- 
tion into other elements. Uranium and 
Thorium are the 
ments. The period necessary for half of 
any mass of these elements ío change 
into other elements approximates to 
1000,000,000 to 10,000,900.000 years so that 
they may well have been formed when 
the solar system was subjected to condi- 
tions of temperature and pressure which 
allowed the formation of elements and 
have been decomposing ever since. A 


Yo 


.radioactive matter is continually emit- 


ting energy in the form of kinetic energy 
of the Alpha and Beta particles and. the 
radiant energy of the Gamma Rays. 
Much of this energy appears as heat 
partly due to the recoil of the atom emit- 
ting the particle and partly to the col- 
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LABOUR G 


HIS new and historic Parliament, in 

. which Labour has absolute majo- 
rity for the first time, is now adjourned 
until October 9th. For a lengthy period 
it has debated the King’s speech con- 
taining proposals such as nationalisation 
of the Bank of England and the coal 
mines that would have shocked the pre- 
war Tories into a frenzy of agitation and 
action against the Government. Now 
.thev accept these proposals calmly with- 
out a division, realising no doubt that 
such measures are necessary to main- 
tain the post-war economy. 


va 


On the other hand. many of the most 
ardent Labour supporters regard Nna- 
tionalisation of the Bank of England and 
the mines as the first step towards a 
speedy abolition of capitalism and the 
establishment of full socialism in Bri- 


tain. They consider the July elections 
as а mandate to Labour to carry Out 
overnight a social revolution that will 


transform Britain into a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 


Why They Voted Labour 


They are already disappointed and will 
be more so as events unfold But the 
majority of people who voled Labour 
did so for reasons quite other than poli- 
tical. Many of them voted Labour for 
the same reason that the old woman of 
Syracuse gave for supporting the 

` tyranny of Dionysius, lest the Devil 
should come ne For eighteen years 
the Tories had brought the people no- 
thing but suffering and horror: they, 
therefore, voted Labour for the negative 
reason of keeping the Tories out. Many 
others voted Labour because they rightly 
believed that Labour could be relied on 
more than the Tories to speed up demo- 
bilisation, to build houses to be let at 
economic rents, to prevent unemploy- 
ment and secure a better standard ol 
living for all. Some of the more un- 
imaginative are likely to be disappoin- 
ted that these benefits do not come at 
once. Every mother or wife thinks 
Labour should bring her son or husbana 
home at once; every couple in furnished 
rooms demands that Labour should give 
it & house in return for its vote. Those 
who are internationalists and antj-impe- 
rialists voted Labour in the belief that 
Labour would build up а real system of 
world security, not one founded on power 
politics; that it was likelier to co-operate 
with the Soviet Union; that it would 
récognise the independence of India and 
the emancipation of other coionies. 


These men were disappointed in the 
first speech on foreign affairs by Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary. It is 


important to add that the majority oi 
Labour Members themselves were also 
disappointed with that speech which was 
cheered almost solely by the Conserva- 
tives. 


"Ihe First Shock 


The anti-Imperialists received their 
first shock in the appointment of Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence as Secretary of State 
for India, although Mr. Bevin at the 


Will Work 


By LESTER HUTCHINSON, 


The writer, it will be recalled, was one of 
the accused in the Meerut Conspiracy Case 


Conference of the Labour Party at Black- 
pool in April last had implied that it 
was the intention of the Labour Govern- 
ment to abolish the India Office. Their 
hopes were revived by Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence’s age and by the passage in 
the King's speech about the realisation 
of full self-government in India. The 
India Secretary's subsequent statement 
on the recall of Lord Wavell for consul- 
tations іп London confirmed these hopes. 
It certainly seems that the present in- 
tention is to offer India full self-govern- 
ment with the same status as Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, providing 
certain safeguards for British interests. 
Further than this the Labour Govern- 
ment will not go. It would further 
seem that the offer will be dependent on 
(ге Indian political and communal 
agreement with the usual channels for 
obstruction left open. It is surprising 
how many supporters of Mr. Jinnah's 
Pakistan there are among Labour Mem- 
bers in Parliament. 


Ignorance Of М.Р. 


But it is necessary for India to rea- 
lise that very few of the Labour M.P.s 
are at present interested in India or 
know very much about it The Com- 
mittee meeting of the India League in 
the House was very sparsely attended by 
new M.P.s and even some of those who 
attended confessed to painful ignorance 
of Indian affairs. Others show senti- 
mental rather than political interest, 
and this is dangerous as it can be mis- 
led into a support (ог sidetracking 
manoeuvres. The majority of М.Р. are 
primarily concerned with domestic is- 
sues. On other important matters, es- 
pecially the Indian problem, ihey will 
have to educate themselves and be help- 
ed in that education lest through 
ignorance they should become tools of 
reaction. 


It is important to stress these facts 
poth in Britain and abroad. Those who 
expect, contrary to all reason, that the 
Labour Government, will work miracles 
arə doomed to a speedy disillusionment. 
Тә build up hopes on false premises will 
prove fatal to democracy and progress. 
It is precisely on that that the Tories 
and reactionaries are counting. If the 
people are deceived. or deceive them- 
selves, into believing in an extravagant 
programme, contrary to Labours re- 
cord and policy, disillusionment will be 
со serious and widespread that they may 
lead to the triumph of reaction and 
even Fascism. It is the duty of the 
Labour Members and their supporters 
and sympathisers in India and abroad 


VERNMENT: 


No Miracles 


М.Р. 


to place the геа] Issue squarely before 
the people. 


Not A Revolutionary Party 


A Labour Pariy is not a revolutionary 
party. It in no way resembles the 
Bolsheviks of Russia of 1917. Mr. Attlee 
is not another Lenin but the product 
of the English middle class and public 
school, believing in liberal democracy 
and evolutionary progress. Mr. Ernest 
Bevin is not another Stalin but a suc- 
cessful product of the Trade Union 
movement brought up in the school of 
compromise and industrial negotiation. 
Even the socialism of the Labour Party 
15 vague and conflicting as it draws its 
inspiration not from Marx but from the 
gentler theories of Robert Owen. It is 
fantastic to imagine Britains Labour 
leaders manning revolutionary barrica- 
des. 

The Labour Party arose out of the 
Trade Union movement and is still 
largely based on that movement. It is 
the product of liberal democracy and 
inherits the traditions of centurles of 
working class and popular struggles for 
freedom and democracy. Its policy 
is one of progressive reform: to improve 
the social and economic standards of 
the people by negotiation and compro- 
mise. It has a sincere and traditional 
belief in freedom and democracy tem- 
pered by the bourgeois environment in 
which it has grown. It has a profound 
hostility to the Communist theory of dic- 
tatorship of the working class and те- 
gards the Russian experiment with sus- 
рісоп and dislike, although 10 gives 
grudging admiration to Russian succes- 
ses 


Policy Of Caution 


It follows that the Labour Party is 
not likely to make sensational challen- 
ges to world capitalism. — It will do its 
best to carry out its own modest pro- 
gramme of radical, social and economic 
reform that the atomic age in which we 
live demands. But it Will proceed caus 
tiously and at a pedestrian gait. 

Caution, indeed, is very necessary. 
Government faces problems more trë- 
mendous and more perilous than апу 
of its predecessors had faced, Britain’ 
has just emerged victorious from the 
most desperate war in its history; but it 
has emerged bankrupt. In order {o 
wage the total war necessary for Its exis 
tence it has had to sacrifice itg esport | 
trade and rely on American Legse-Lena 
for its vital imports: * abrupt end sel- 
fish termination of Le: Тепа by Ame- 
rican Big Business in’ i'n attempt to 
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е Alpha particles with mat- 
oe TE TNS to an enormous mas 
of local energy when it is considered t 85 
radium takes 1580 years іо glve out ha $ 
its original energy. Actually one gram о 
radium emanation emits 300,000,000 
gram calories during its life. If you can 
imagine even a compartiyely small part 
of energy locked up in a few pounds of 
uranium being released within a few se- 
conds instead of. thousands of millions 
of years, you may һауе some idea of the 
destructive energy let loose by an atomic 
dur ine last decade there has come 
about an astonishing development in the 
artificial production of radio-active iso- 
topes of almost all elements. The original 
discovery was made in 1934 by Madame 
Curie who showed that certain elements 
after exposure to the Alpha Rays them- 
selves showed radio-activity. Still more 
elfective is the bombardment of elements 
with neutrons or with protons or Alpha 
particles accelerated to very great velo- 
cities by means of alternating electric 
and magnetic fields generated in a cyclo- 
tron. The result, speaking in general 
terms, is that the nucleus of a bombard- 
ed atom absorbs the bombarding atom, 
so forming a new and unstable atom 
which then breaks down in the same way 
аз a natural radio-element. 
When Uranium is bombarded with 
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neutrons it produces а number of radio- 
active elements which were at first Supe 
posed to be of a higher atomic number 
than Uranium itself. It has now been 
seen that Uranium atom when so bom- 
barded normally undergoes atomic fis- 
sion” viz. division into two nuclei of a 
comparable size. The fission of Uranium 
nuclei liberates neutrons with a relative- 
ly enormous quantity of energy sufficient 
to break up further uranium nuclei and 
under certain prearranged conditions 
this chain of reactions can be made to 
be almost interminable, and thus in- 
exhaustible stores of atomic energy can 
be tapped and immediately let loose as 
has been done in an atomic bomb. 


This vast store of atomic energy 1s 
of immediate concern to everyone of 
us, for it is that which makes life upon 
earth possible. For many years it re- 
mained an unsolved problem how the 
Sun could continue to pour out its tre- 
mendous stream of energy. We know in 
various ways that the Earth has existed 
for a few thousand million years and the 
Sun must be as old or older than the 
Earth. If the Sun's energy was provided 
by the ordinary process of combustion, 
it would have burnt out in a few thou- 
sand years. The Sun and, of course, other 
stars also are able to draw upon some 
of the store of energy that is locked up 
within atoms, 

Scientists have not yet been able to 


Colonies & The 
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which in turn arises from the neces- 
sary det of faith in the ultimate уа- 
lues. 

Beyond this and applicable to ап 
Historical colony-owning Powers is the 
principle of accountability by which 
Buch Powers would recognise a super- 
national supervising authority. Тһе 
mandatory system operated through 
the League of Nations is embodied jn 
_this principle and the same approach 
is also implicit in certain proposals 
of the San Francisco Charter, the At- 
lentic Charter having been sunk with 
all its cargo. This is entirely desira- 
ble, but may be long delayed; for des- 
pite the noble professions, the United 

: Nation have the obscurest but most 
drastic reservations {о effectively 
counterbalance the professions them- 
Selves. Disinterested international au- 
thority remains a Necessity for our 

- political endeavour. 


The task of translating the new 
British colonial policy is a varied com- 
plex. Peoples differ corslderably іп 
their development and their urgency 
of need. Borneo, Barbados, Ceylon, 
Nigeria—all come within the orbit of 
the British Colonial Office, but they are 
widely different in many, if not most, 
respects. The West Indies themselves 
are divergent with their ancient ех- 
clusive parliaments in Bermuda, Bar- 
bados and the Bahamas as the new 
representative constitution in Jamaica 
and an improved council in Trinidad. 
West Africa presents its own variega- 
tion as between the little strip of 
Gambia with_its 200,000 population 
and the vasti, fea of Nigeria with its 

= 25,000,000. СҰ istianised, Moslem and 

_ pagan. рео and their distinctive 

_ eulpufes and ied econgmy. Тһе hu- 
n: def 247 
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Moral Criterion 
man material is marked with patterns 
that have nevertheless the same basic 
human requirements and are related 
to the same moral criterion. The act 
of translating this effectively demands 
Statesmanship, the highest courage. 
the finest vision, and the most per- 
Severing devotion both in regard to 
immediate obligation and to the true 
world order that some day will issue, 
from the confusion and idolatry of 
to-day. The achievement of Indian 
freedom will itself be of incalculable 
influence on all colonial peoples and 
imperial assumptions will weaken con- 
siderably, Perhaps Indian liberation 
will do more than anything else to 
illuminate the pathway along which 
the colonial peoples can march to the 
age of human liberty and fellowship, 
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produce in their terrestrial laboratories 
atomic transformation which is occur- 
ring in the celestial laboratories deep 
down in the interior of the Sun апа 
stars. Their tapping of sub-atomig energy 
is made possible by enormously high 
temperatures, generally of the order of 
20,000,000 degrees centigrade. In an 
atomic bomb the sub-atomic energy is 


tapped by a different process. The reye- + 


lation that atomic disintegration of a 
few pounds of Uranium can release much ' 
energy as the explosion of several thou- 
sand tons of Т. N. T. provides a vivid 
reminder that an enormous store об 
energy that is locked up within the 
nucleus of an atom, if made available 
to humanity, will open a new era of in- 
dustrial and political revolution. There 
is, I think, an almost universal wish that 7 
the war could have ended without the 
use of atomic bombs against two great 
Japanese cities, but the first Successfui 
utilisation of atomic power is of tremen* 
dous significance. It ushers in a new 
epoch in the progressive control by man- 
kind of the forces of Nature. It is too 
early yet to say if a new discovery can 
be turned to useful objects, Probably it 
can, but not, I think, for several decades. 


So great is the energy locked up 
in an atom that if the whole of 
the energy i up within one 
Stone weight (about seven seers) 
of coal could be released under 


control, we should obtain enough energy 
to run а lar ating station of 
100,000 horse-power for two and a half 
centuries. We can but peer dimly into 
the future and speculate about the pos- 
sibilities that may be opened up if atomic 
power can adequately be harnessed and 
used for the benefit of mankind. ‘The 
first application of this new source of 
power has been for t purpose of de- 
struction so that it is clear to anyone 
that without proper control it could 
speedily bring an end to civilised life 
upon earth. This discovery imposes un- 
limited responsibilities on the statesmen 
of the world. Humanity has now to make 
a final choice between its total destruc- 
lion and everlasting peacé and progress. 
Whether the mere men to whorn human- 
ity entrusts its destiny will rise to tne 
great occasion and what part India will 
play in this choice are enveioped in a 
mist which it is hard to penetrate, 


Labour Government Will Work No Miracles 


(Continued from page 19) 


cripple Britain's {industrial and mercan- 
tie recovery has created a very grave 
economic crisis which can only be re- 
solved by the people accepting the need 
to sacrifice more than they did even 
during the darkest period of the War 
Unless there is some modification of the 
American attitude; the British people 
will have less food and fewer domestic 
goods than ever before, pending indus- 
trial recovery when British exports can 
cover imports. It would rush Govern: 
ment, which is engaged in dangerous ex 
heriments, into a period of economic 
crisis of this magnitude. 4 

Britain’s position is by no means en. 
viable: a small, highly populated island, 
overcrowded, bomb-shattered апа shab- 
by, without the amenities which make 
life tolerable. Faced with such a posi- 
tiou and with its great responsibility to 


` 
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its people and to the world, the British 
Labour Government will have to proceed 
tactfully апа slowly, winning ground 
inch by inch, rebuilding its industry, 
reshaping its defences, settling the scat- 
tered people ‘in decent: homes and 
decent cities, building up a new 
international system based on good- 
wil and co-operation instead of on 
the balance of power, transforming its 
Empire into a free and sympathetic 
Commonwealth, bringing prosperity back 
to the land and hope to the people's 
hearts It will be a hard, tedious and 
dangerous process, strewn with setbacks 
апа disappointments, It will be a long- 
term miracle if it is achieved. Then 
we shall find, rather to our surprise, 
that not only Britain, but the British 
people and the British Labour Party 
bave become Socialist in the full sense 
of the term. . at 3 
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WS in Asia are witnessing the end 
M of an era. It was short in 
duration. It may be said to have 
Jasted but 41 years, or, at the utmost, 
precisely twice that long. Yet it may 
well prove to be epochal ín character, 
perhaps none in human history more 
formidably epochal. 

If the longer view be taken, it must 
be admitted that even men credited 
with possessing the acutest sense of 
observation failed to discern, in the 
Jast quarter of the XIX century, that 
& new era had emerged from the 
womb of time. If they did, they cer- 
tainly did not publish to the world 
at large their faith in iis potentiali- 
ties. 

fy own opinion is otherwise. Till 
the eighteen-nineties men who close- 
ly watched developments in Japan had 
not the ghost of an idea that these 
developments would soon be produc- 
ing world-shaking events. 


lI 


Even -when the Nipponese had, іп 
1894 started the fireworks across 
the long, narrow, Yellow Sea, the 
first sight of the flash signified little 
to Amerícans and Europeans, not to 
speak of us Orientals often sunk 
in ап intellectual stupor. It was 
thought that the pygmies had thrown 
a bunch of crackers at^the Celestial 
giant. These would splutter and die 
out. This was all there was to the 
war upon which the “Japs” had 
embarked. 

Soon, however, it became plain that 
Nippon’s little men had not under- 


studied Occidentals in vain. They 
had packed a barrel with gun-powder 
that they had acquired from West- 
erners. The Chinese, despite their much 
vaster numbers and resources, had no- 
thing with which to deaden that 
missile, 

Ignominy followed. 
for the aggressors. а 

Not at the moment. Ignominy was 
apportioned to the Japanese imme- 
diately after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Apportionel 1t was, moreover, 
not'by the vanquished, but by Euro- 
pean Powers. 

Germany and Russia, for instance. 


Not, however, 


Will Freedom For Asia Spring 
From Japanese Militarist Collapse? 


By St. NIHAL SINGH 


They had been watching this perfor- 


from the Bay of Bengal to the Paci- 


mance at the Pacific's western bourne. fic? 


They gave the impression that they 
were intent upon deriving as much 
amusement out of the fracas as pos- 
sible. At the moment they consider- 


Had not even the great democracy 


of the New World that professed to 
be thoroughly sick of the European 
game of grab, its own outpost in 


ed to be psychological, however, they Asia? 

stepped in. The Japanese were for- ІМ 

bidden to pluck more than a feather 

or two from the fat Chinese “pigeon.” Realisation came only in 1904 


Formosa, re-named Taiwan, by the 
conquerors, was the only gain worth 
mentioning that they were permitted 
to retain. 

The humiliation was completed when 
the European Powers helped them- 
selves, without fighting, to generous 
slices of China. Port Arthur, for ex- 
ample, was taken by Russia, The 
Nipponese had to disgorge that much 
coveted prize. In Slav hands it might 
one day become a long-range gun 
levelled at the Daybreak Kingdom. 


Ш 


‘No one suspected, however, that 
this bitter-sweet episode in the Japa- 
nese annals was more than а. mere 
episode. In point of fact, it, indeed, 
marked the beginning of an era. 

The Japanese had been bitten by 
the expansionist bug. Despite their 
humiliation, they were bent upon carv- 
ing an empire for themselves. 

Britain, with whom they had effect- 
ed an alliance while they were ac- 
tually despoiling China, had been bit- 
ten, long earlier, by the same bug. 
She did not hesitate, at this junc- 
ture, to establish herself at Wei-Hai- 
Wei, if for no purpose other than 
to keep an eye on Russia at Port 
Arthur, and Germany at Tsingtao. 


Then, too, Britain was not the only 
Power with a finger in the Extreme 
Eastern ple. Had not Russia crept, 
if not swept, séross thousands of 
miles beyond the Urals to the Behring 
Straits and Karafuto? 

Did not the Netherlands—even tinter 
than Britain—own and administer the 
multitude of Islands and islets that 
spread, in almost а continuous line, 


some time after the short-statured, 
yellow-skinned men had taken on 
the white-complexioned giants of the 
West in mortal combat. Their daring 
had roused astonishment everywhere. 
Their early victories were, however, 
set down as flukes. The luck was 
expected to run out soon, The Slavs 
would recover from the shock experi- 
enced because of the suddenness of 
the Nipponese spring at them. 
Triumph, however, followed triumph 
on land, The great fleet sent out from 


Europe across the seven seas was 
smashed to.smithereens in the Tsushi- 
ma Straits, No room was left for 
dubiety. 


Such was the impression that then 
prevailed. It was, in reality, errone- 
ous. True, the Russians had heen 
pushed back far from the warni waters 
that laved Asia's outer fringes. There 
still was, however, plenty of room be- 
hind them, Thousands of miles lay 
betwee: them and St. Petersburg, the 
Czar's capital, 


Where was the power 
them over this expanse? Surely no- 
where In Japan, If not winded from 
the tussle with the giant, the pygmy 
was far from fresh. His staying 
power would not last anywhere near 
so long as would be the Slavs. 


No wonder that the Japanese jum; 
ed at President “Teddy” Roosevelt's 
intervention and agreed, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in the United 
States of America, where the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty was signed on Sep: 
tember 5, 1905, to нег terms as the 
Eussians were уН! to accept. 
Tokyo gulped -down „the disappoint. | 
ment at not getting more out of the 
victories, without “letting the world 

è i 
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it. It even wor 
io welcome the armies 


"ría. 
een was, at the time, In Japan 


and had а vague—a very vague- 
notion that something was amiss. 50 
well had the Japanese play acted. 


ү 


- A new ега had nevertheless begun. 
"There were. two aspects.to it: A 

(1) The Japanese expansion. Korea 
became Cho-sen. Manchuria became 
the happy hunting-ground of Japanese 
big business and ultimately was trans- 
formed into Manchukuo. The south- 
егп half of the large island of Sakha- 
lin was Japanized and turned Into 
Karafuto. In the wake of this ex- 
pansion there was а spate of immi- 
grants and manufactures emanating 
from Japan and intensive exploitation 
of the natural resources and cheap 


Jabour, 


(2) Of far greater significance was 
the second aspect. The Pan-Asian 
awakening, it may well be called. 

Tt had actually begun before the 
Russo-Japanese war had advanced 
very far—certainly before the peace 
had been hammered out in “God's Own 
Country" As the Japanese pushed 

"back the Slavs Іп Manchuria, а cur- 

rent of emotional exultation was gene- 
rated. It swept to the very heart of 
our continent. It galvanized the more 
intelligent among the dwellers in the 
isles and islets rising above the neu- 
tral-tinted, ever-heaving bosom of thes 
Pacifie Ocean, It activated the intelli- 
gentsia in the mighty land mass 
stretching from the Yellow to the 
Arabian Sea, It stirred and sparked 
some of the inhabitants of the penin- 
sulas and islands lying southwards of 
China. The impulse spread further 
afield—to the countries that stretched 
to the shores of the Red, Caspian anu 
Black Seas. 


кей up enthusiasm 
back from 
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As it nearly always happened, the 
movement was christened by per- 
sons who dreaded the possibilities irn- 
plicit In it. “Asia for the Asiatics," 
they called it. 

At that time—say 40 years ago— 


young men were headed towards 
Japan. Even Nepal—a hermit na- 


tion then—had felt the thrill of tne 
magnetic current. So also did Siam 
and the Philippines. 


India éertainly had vibrated to that 
emotional current. An sssociation had 
been formed at Calcutta to aid stud- 
ents to obtain training in technologi- 
cal institutions, laboratories, work- 
shops, factories and mills in Japan. 
I myself toyed with making iead- 
pencils, forgetting, for the nonce, that 
pence Vins Was my real ‘metier’ in 

е. 
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No country found the pull more 
irresistible than China, Thence young 
men had migrated by the thou. 
sand to the Sunrise Kingdom. At One 
time there must have been 20,000 of 
them in To i 


1 recall, a rec that the head or 
the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
Чол in the Far East—the Rey. Flecn- 
er 8. Brockman—felt worried about 


Фань 


great agglomeration of young 
рты їп what to them was а strange 
land. As able as he was energetic, 
this social worker-feared that, assail- 
ed by temptation, thelr moral fibre 
might give way. Не insisted that 
some one competent to look after their 
welfaré should be stationed at Tokyo. 
I had encountered Chin-Ting Wang, 
Selected for this work, in Shanghai. 
It so happened, In fact, that we їга- 
velled by the same ship, owned and 
Operateu by the Nordeutscher Lloyd, 
with headquarters in Bremen, reduced 
now to & heap of rubble. 


Wang and I met frequently in Tokyo, 
where 'e was shepherding his country- 
men—many actually older than him- 
selt—and I was journalising. After 
obtaining higher education in the 
United States of America, to which 
he followed in my track, he went back 
to China. ‘The last time I met him 
was at the Chinese Legution (now an 
Embassy) in London, as he, along 
with Dr. Wellington Koo, was on the 
point of proceeding to Versailles to 
move President Wilson to safeguard 
their country against Nipponese ag- 
gression, 


"VIII 


If these Chinese students, in their 
tens of thousands, had been enthus- 
lastically initiated into the mysteries 
of Japanese success in warfare and 
industrialism, they would have gone 
back to China as missionaries and 
propagandists for the Japanese. Every- 
one of them would have been an am- 
bassador of Sino-Japan concord and 
co-operation. 'l'hese men and women 
of goodwill would, moreover, һауе 
been working in all parts of the 
Manchu Empire—as China then was. 

This, however, was not destined to 
be. Why? 

The immediate reason was that the 
Japanese were not disposed to forget 
that they had defeated the Chinese 
in 1894-95. There had been earlier 
lussles—many of them—between these 
two sister (Mongolian) nations. His- 
toric hatreds smouldered in -Japanese 
breasts. 

How, on occasion, these hatreds 
flashed up with the suddenness that, 
In our minds, is associated with the 
bolt that God Indra flings, at his 
pleasure, from the blue sky! Here 18 
one instance: 


І had been seated upon the thickly 
padded floor of a journalist's parlour 
in Tokyo. С. Sakural by name, he 
was à writer of considerable distinc- 
tion. Fascinated with socialism, he 
wrote with clarity as well as force. 
He called the magazine that he issued 
monthly ‘Shinkoran’ (New Order). 

I had taken with me to his house 
& young man from Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Shankar Rao was a Maratha, the son 
of a Colonel in the Nizam's army. 
The soldierly profession, with more 
strutting in uniform than pockets 
jingling with gold ‘mohurs’, did not 
appeal to Shankar. . 


Paint-brushes did. But for & friend 
—Jaifar, the son’ of a Nawah sery- 
Ing as his Highness’s Postmaster- 
General—he could never have gone to 
Japan, or, after reaching there, would 
һауе starved, So I asked Sakurai 
to find some work for him, 

“Way does not your friend draw 
for me?" asked that editor, “I would 


AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA 


be glad to print his sketches and pay 
him for them, of course if they are 
worthy of being printed in my maga- 
zine as they are sure to be,” 

“Something like this, for instance?” 
Shankar asked with the rapidity ора 
quiek-firing gun, 

All we could see was ап old enve- 
lope that he had fished out of one 
of his coat-pockets. He began draw- 
ing lines and curves with the stub- 
end of a pencil he had taken out of 
his trousers-pocket. Placing the en- 
velope in front of Sakurai, he trium- 
phantly proclaimed: 


“Foreign students In Tokyo! You 
could use this to illustrate the article 
Singh has written tor your magazine,” 

“I Hke this head and also .that," 
said the Japanese editor. They were 


‘heads of Indians, 


"But why did you. put this in?” 
he asked. It was meant to герге- 
sent a young man from China. 

"Why," I protested. “Shankar has 
hit off the Chinese perfectly, It is the 
real Chinese type.” 


“That is precisely my quarrel with 


it," replied Sakurai. “Precisely my 
quarrel. You Indians are all right, 
We like you, 

“But the Chinese—no. NO. We 
don't like them! Not at all!" 

It was the way he uttered these 


words that indelibly impressed them 
upon my memory. They were charg- 
ed with concentrated hatred, It fair- 
ly burnt my ears, 


IX 


It was true that the Japanese made 
much of Indians — merchants and 
students alike. Sakural was the Sec- 
retary of the Indo-Japanese Associa- 
tion. The Count (later the Marquis) 
Okuma, who, a generation earlier, had 
been the Foreign Minister and some 
years subsequently became the Pre- 
mier, was its President, 


I had a feeling, however, that we 
were being deliberately cultivated. 
The Japanese had some object in view 
in eonsorting with us so assiduously. 

This became quite plain to me soon 
afterwards. Okuma went to Kobe a 
year or two subsequently. А seaport 
in the south of the largest island, 
which to the Japanese is their main- 
land, it was then a great commer- 
cial centre. There were many Indian 
houses engaged in export and import 
business—mostly operated by Sindhis 
апа Borahs, and some Gujaratis and 
Kathiawaris. 


Speaking with the downrlghtness of 
which he was capable, Okuma called 
lhe attention of the Japanese manu- 
facturers and merchants who flocked 
10 hear him, to the use Britain was 
making of her political] control, to ex- 
ploit India commercially, It was 
Japan's mission, he pointed out, to 
Save that Asiatic land, from which 
had emanated Buddhism, from such 
exploitation. ies 


The way by which this was to be 
accomplished was for Kobe to ship 
cottons made in Osaka in ever-increas- 
ing quantities, Not only cottons from 


Osaka, but manufactures of every 
deseription, Japanese agents should 
50 to that “English possession,” scour 
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every market and book orders for 
Kobe and other Japanese seaports to 
fill. So he exhorted his countrymen. 


Japan was then іп alliance with 
Britain. She had, however, sat at 
Europe's and America's feet. Being 
an apt pupil, she had learnt that 
friendship must not be permitted to 
injure material interests. 


X 


We al know how energetically— 
how successfully — this doctrine was 
put into effect. None, perhaps, knew 
so well as the Tatas. 


I recall that.on one of the ships 


that was taking me to the Far East 
I happened to be travelling with R. D. 


Tata— cousin of and co-worker with 
the illustrious Jamsettjee Nassarwan- 
jee Tata. That merchant prince told 
me ho not so very long ago, India 
used (о ship yarn to China in tremen 
dous quantities every year. That mar- 
ket had, however, been annexed by 
Тарап. The trade had ceased almost 
completely. It did not, in any case, 
interest the Tatas. 


Britain knew it, too Every уезі 
the cottons imported into India from 
Japan went up in terms of yardage 
and yen. Every year Lancashire was 
able to sell le to us. 


Xl 


Within five years of the close of 
the Russo-Japanese conflict it was 
plain to me that it was not 
"Asia-for-the-Asiaties" that the men 
astride Japan were desirous of pro 
moting. On the contrary, "Asig-for 
the-Japanese” was really their objec 
tive. 


If à new era had been ushered in, 
it was new only in respect of the 
agency of exploitation. For the first 
time in the memory of modern man 
an Aslatic people were sucking Asian 
blood. 


The Japanese should have set an 
example to the "earpet-baggers" from 
the West. The Chinese had shown 
them the eight-fold path marked out 
by our Gotama the Buddha (Enlight- 
ened). 


The men in power in Japan, how- 
ever, had no use for that peaceful 
path. Anyone who chose to tread 
upon it had to renounce greed, They 
preferred to walk In imitation of the 
peoples whose hearts were filled with 
just for land. As time went on, the 
Japanese developed an appetite for ex- 
pansion—for domination—that exceed- 
ed even that the non-Asian imperial- 
ists had displayed in the darkest period 
of exploitation. 


ХІІ 


The new era had, in fact, begun 
in Asia. It had begun, mot be- 
cause it was ushered in by the Japa- 
nese. No. It had begun in spite of 
them, 


Opposition to Japanese expansion 
came, as it was bound to come, froni 
the West. Britons had, it was true, 
their hands tied in the way of block- 


. . 22” 35 
like it, Їп fact. It is only in eclipse. 


The shadow cast upon it will pass— 
pass in time. 


ing Japan’s moves by the pact they 
had made with tne Nipponese oligar- 
chs. Anything that might appear аз 


“pad form” was, thereforé, not at- А RN 
tempted. There was subtle opposition, This feeling springs from my life- А 
however, Britons with any Instinct !ОП® Study of the people of that lande 


They аге brainy—energetic—industri- 
ous—persistent. They are, I fully be- 
lieve, capable of seeing that towards 
the end of the last century the men 
who, through no act of theirs, dominat- 
ed the land made a great mistake In 
taking "the easiest way"—the way the 
nations then exploiting the East had 
taken. They have, I further believe, 
the will power to turn right about, 
go back to the fork where they biun- 
dered into aggression and exnloitation 
and this time take the other—the 
right—road, 


of liberalism, particularly the anti- 
imperialists (the “little Englanders, 
as their spearhead was called by the 
‘Tori , were, in fact, sickened ру the 
vulgar manner in which the Japanese 
played the game of grap. 


As I was in journalism in Britain 
from 1911 to 1921, without Leak, I 
can speak from personal observation 
of the rapidity with which this gorge 
rose. I was particularly impressed 
with the exhibition of indignation when 
it was discovered that, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by 
the (first) World War, the Japanese XV 
had tried to convert China into a 
vassal. My friend—Charles Prestwich 
Scott—the owner-editor- of the “Мап- 
chester Guardian'"—rendered humani- 
tv, particularly exploited humanity. 
signal service in giving prominent and 
persistent publicity to the infamous 
instrument containing “the 21 de- 
mands” by Which Japan sought to 
encompass this end. 


It is to be remembered that Japan 
is not the only country in eclipse. 
Practically the whole of Asia is Іп the 
shadow, much of it in heavy shadow. 


Even China is not entirely free from 
it. It resisted aggression braveiy— 
persistently—successtully. Іп so doing 
it was, however, compelled ta make 
tremendous sacrifices, It ate up al 

Тһе United States of America had its reserves. More than that, it be- 
begun much earlier to put a spoke in came indebted to the peoples with 
Japan's expansionist wheel. This was whom it found it advantageous to be 
done through the so-called “Open allied. For all the pretty speeches 
Door Policy in China.” It was not they made, they would not have effect- 
wholly altruist put it had been ed a juncture with it if it had not 
enunciated, to be sure, with ans eye “suited their book” (to_borrow ап ех- 
upon the "main chance’ (American pression much in their mouth) to do 
for the greatest possible economie so. Тһе beneficiary must inevitably 
езіп). be in eclipse so long as the debts it 
incurred are not discharged or for- 
given. 


In fairness it must be observed, ‘per 
contra’, that the American opposition 
drew strength from.the clash over 
the immigration question, The Japa- 
nese did not submit to the exclusion 
of Orientals from "God's Own Coun- 
try" with anything like the supine- 
ness shown by other Asiatics. 


China is, however, under another 
shadow. This is cast by internecine 
feuds. 3 


May we, nevertlieless, hope that the 
sunshine is not far off? Japan is no 
longer in China to disrupt the Chinese. 


aes the same can be sald of The men in power at Chungking һауе, 
x 2 moreover, made a bargain with Rus- 
sia that may, indirectly. promote па- 

XIII tions! unity. They have paid no slight 


price. I wish them success in that 
It was, however, resistance from undertaking. 
within — and not trom without — 
Asia that gave to the new era its XVI 
steel frame and also its golden glory 
The movement in China ever since 
the extinction of the effete Manchus 
i particularly been magnitcent. It 
is as remarkable for persistence over 
a space of nearly à generation as for 
the spirit of sacrifice exhibited, parti- 
cularly during recent years, when no 
dam erected by the Celestials with 
Alied aid seemed to stand up against 
the Hood-waters oj Nipponese aggres- ‘The answers to these questions are 
sion. problematical. My fears are, how- 
ever, that the eclipse will last foro 
some time—possibly for a considerable | 
time—to come. 2 


For us in India, the eclipse of 
domination is stil on. So it is ion 
other dependent peoples in the Rast 
—Burma, Malaya and the Dutch Eust 
Indies—to speak or no others, 

When will this eclipse end? 


How? 


That food has at last been brought 
under control. The creators of the 
inundation have, in fact, been Knock- 
ed down and out. They lie abased in 
the dust. Many will soon be under 
the dust— several feet under the sod, 


The time and energy spent, & few 
months ago, in San Francisco Upon | 
the "trusteeship" clauses to the “Unit- 
ed Nations’ Charter" was to me in 


the nature of à “pointer”, If the | 
ХІУ Westerners were really desirous ОЁ 


x 


quiekly ending tne'order of domination, 4 
they would not have engaged in the 
manufzeture of all this verblology. 


What wil happen to Тарап? 

For lack of space no elaborate ans 
wer to this question can be at 
tempted here, I, for cone, tem, how- 
ever, that despite -the disaster that 
has befallen the Land of the Rising 
Sun, it will not be destroyed, Nothing 


No eclipse lasts, however, for ever. 
Soomer or later the Sun of Freedom 
is sure to shine undimmed over India 
and her neighbours, 


E By ——— 


CHARLES ASHLEIGH 
- Mr. Charles Ashleigh, а 
widely travelled Anglo-Ameri- 
can journalist, author and 
linguist, is well qualified for 
the task he has here under- 
taken to provide our readers 
with information on a topic 
about which for many years 
great misunderstanding has 
existed, Mr. Ashleigh has spent 
altogether three years in Soviet 
Russia where he has travelled 
extensively, mized jreely with 
the people in towns and the 
‘country, has writien numerous 
` articles on the various aspects 
of life. in the Soviet Union, lec- 
tured on this subject in many 
British cities and towns and 


also broadcast. 
IET before the war the five- 
day working week with every 
sixth day free was the rule in the 
Soviet Union—during wartime they re- 
introduced-the seven-day week with 
Sunday free—one usually forgot the 
names of days of the week and rec- 
koned by dates. 
I can remember, when going to my 
| office every so often on Moscow's 
pleasant boulevard, I would’ encoun- 
ter groups of men and women chatting 
animatedly in Russian, Yiddish ог 
Hebrew walking in the opposite direc- 
tion, Obviously the Jewish people-— 
but where were they going? Then one 
day I realised that the days on which 
I met them were. always Saturdays 
&nd they were on their way to & 
Synagogue. 
Had I lived in another part of Mos- 
> cow I would have met the Moslem 
folk on Fridays on their way to or 
from a Moscow mosque and one was 
often reminded of the fact that the 
day was Sunday by the singing—that 
- full-throated magnificent Russian male- 
-voice choral chanting—which came 
surging from churches. 


A Church Torn Down 


__ How well I can remember coming 
home one night after attending a 
festival at a Moscow church, crammed 
with worshippers who overflowed into 
the spacious courtyard of a lovely oid 
building, and tearing the wrapper of 
а London Пеуврарег and seeing an 
article headed in violent oversize 
types: “Godless Russians Tear Down 
Church.” 
And in truth they had to. It was 
. a charming little church, but the trou- 
ble was that its builders a couple of 
_ centuries earlier had not foreseen the 
advent of the internal cornbustion en- 
ine and the effect this would have 
on Moscow's trafüc! For they had 
built their church right in the cen- 


= growth of trafie one of the world's 
worst bottlenecks had been created. 
The City Council of London, Paris ог 
any other city would have had regret- 
Е. - fully to order its removal or destruc- 
| fion But because this happened in 


" - 


tre of the main street and with the 
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Moscow, it became an act of militant 
atheistic vandalism! 

Any endeavour to assess the posi- 
tion of religion in the U.S.S.R. should 
a reading of Article 


eceded by 
AT the Soviet Constitution (the 
only Article іп which religion Is men- 
tioned), Which runs as follows:— ^ 
In order to ensure to the citizens 
freedom of conscience, the Church in 
the U.S.S.R. is separated from the 

State and the school from the 

Church. The jJreedom of religious 
"worship and freedom of anti-religious 

propaganda is recognised for all 

citizens 

The provision regarding “anti-religt- 
ous propaganda" may strike one as 
unusual until one remembers that 
there are countries—such as Spain, for 
instance—where nationalist or other 
anti-supernaturslist propaganda is for- 
bidden. 

The’ separation of the Church from 
the State means in the Soviet Union 
& State where education is secular and 
there js no State Church. Formerly 
under the Czars the Greek Orthodox 
Church was & State Church and en- 
joyed many monopolist rights to the 
detriment of other religions. Now all 
religious sects are upon &n equal basis. 


Early Hostility To Church 


There is no denying the fact that 
at the time of the Revolution and 
during some years after it there were 
violent manifestations of hostility to 
the Orthodox Church by sections of 
the Soviet population, but this was 
not because millions of people were 
suddenly converted to atheism. This 
hostility was political or social, not 
philosophical, Unfortunately the State 
Church had to a great extent become 
the bulwark and instrument of a cor- 
rupt autocracy and actively obstruct- 
ed the legitimate aspirations of the 
Russian people. Ih the eyes of the 
peasants and villagers the priest was 
‘an ally of the rapacious Czarist tax- 
gatherers and of tyrannical police off- 
cials. 

And in the early days of the Sovlet 
regime a considerable section of the 
Church hierarchy deliberately obs- 
tructed and sabotaged measures in- 
troduced by the Government. Natur- 
ally this Jed to a confict. 

But as years passed, the great re- 
formatory achievements of the Soviet 
people through their Government be- 
came apparent. In the spheres of 
popular education, social Welfare, abo- 
lition of prostitution, and care and 
protection ‘of children so much was 
accomplished, which was definitely in 
line with the ethical teaching of the 
Christian and other religions, that a 
widespread change became apparent in 
the attitude of the clergy, resulting 
in increasing support through them of 


the Soviet Government, Жа, 
previous 


Аз 8 result, many of the 


RELIGION IN U.S.SR. . 


Is Russia So “Godless”? 
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restrictions imposed upon the Chur- 
ches were annulled. The members of 
the clergy were admitted to full clti- 
zenship with the right to vote and 
stand as candidates for election in 
1936—the date of promulgation of the 
new Soviet Constitution, usually cal. 
led the Stalin Constitution, 

The position of a religious commu- 
nity in the Soviet Union Із as fol 
lows: It has the right to the use | 
of a building for its church, mosque, . 
synagogue, or temple free of rent and 
taxation. It is, however, responsible 
for the maintenance of this building 
In proper repair, Churches organise 
voluntary collections through their 
adherents for their financial mainten- 
ance, 


According to the last enumeration 
from an official statement published in 
1941, there are 8338 churches, mosques 
and syngogues in the Soviet Union | 
as well as some Buddhist temples. 
Through various Christian denornina- 
tions apart from Greek Orthodoxy are 
the Evangelicals, Including the Bap- 
tists, of whom there are five million; 
the Old Believers; and the Armenian 
Gregorian Church. The June, 1941 
figures for the Moslem faith in the 
U.S.S.R. were as follows: = 

Mosques 1,312; Mullahs 8,052; 
Sheikhs 262; Isnans 528; Murids 
35,947. There are 1,011 Synagogues 
with 2,559 Rabbis. 


Moslems In U.S.S.R. 


The Moslem religious community in >. ж 
the U.S.S.R. has its governing religi- і 

ous centres іп Ufa, capital of Bashkiria 
headed by Mufti Abdul Rahman Ras- 
sulayev whose position is described as 
“Chief of the Central Council of the 
Islamic Religious Centres іп the 
U.S.S.R." In a recent interview the 
Mufti said: “The Soviet regime has 
done one thing which we Moslems 
will never forget. It has accorded us 
religious liberty and civil equality. It Ё 
was different before the Revolution. BN 
The exercise of our faith was then 4 
fettered in every way." E 


Such, in brief, are the facts regard- 
-ing the position of religion in the 
Soviet Union. It would, howevers be 
quite erroneous to deduce from this, 
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аз some have done, that there із 
“watering down of the Communist 
Philosophy.” Тһе philosophy of the 


Communist Party in the Soviet Union 
is that of “Dialectical Materialism" аз 
taught by Marx and his followers, It 
excludes the necessity of supernatur- 
al explanation of the universe. On 
the other hand, the Communists have ' 
no intention of  persecuting religion. 
Indeed, the various religious bodies | 
enjoy a wlde measure of freedom and 
their members are as loyal.in their 
support of the Soviet Government and 
System as are their Marxist fellow- 
citizens, i hae 


€ 
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WORK 


(9708 independence must and will be 
won in India by our strength 
and by the weight of popular sanctions, 
Indeed, these latter are Indispensable 
if our freedom, when won, is to be 
secure, The vast stride our struggle 
has made in one generation not merely 
within our masses, but across the seas 
and oceans in other countries and peo- 
ples of like minds has made its impact 
еуеп on our opponents. Thus we have 
many fronts In our battle for freedom 
and each effort. is an essential part of 
the tactics in our strategy. 

Britain and the British people are 
part of this plcture. The key to Indla 
is held in London, said Disraelt in an 
imperial assertion, A hundred years 
have passed and Prof. Laski tells thé 
world not in an assertion, but in pro- 
test, that "India is a vast prison house 
of which the keys are kept in Downing 
The fact has remained un- 
changed but it faces a severe challenge 
of the British people themselves. 


Deputation Pelitics 


Ме in India have always been cons- 
cious of this reality even though we 
have yet to meet it by planned effort. 
Raja Rarn Mohon Roy came to London 
ag India's first envoy; the hard fact of 
conquest made him also the last. In 
fact, the phrases, doctrines and lan- 
guage of fourteenth century Liberalism 
warmed the hearts of our the then 
Jeaders who must have hoped that they 
had only to call attention to the impli- 
cations of the Liberal doctrines for the 
conqueror to apply them to the con- 
quered! This appears to have been 
the basis of our "deputation politics”. 
The aftermath of the last war and the 
disillusionment that followed Amritsar 
and, more than all, the emergence uf 
Gandhi and behind him the power of 
the masses have sharpened the politi- 
cal issues of India and have equally 
revised our attitude to our rulers. 

We abandoned “deputation politics”. 
This marked a definite advance in our 
awakening, but it did not take Britain, 
and the British people nor the demo- 


cratic opinion in the outside world Jut , 


of the picture. We only cast all these 
in their more correct roles as instru- 
ments for the weakening of the impe- 
rialist forces and the awakening of 
progressive ones. 

This briefly is the basis of, work for 
India in Britain as far as the British 
people are concerned. In this Indian 
nationals play & considerable part and 
the more responsible elements апа stu- 
dents and workers participate In the 
common effort, Others remain either 
apathetic or fritter away their energi- 
es and objectively ald reaction by add- 
ing to eontusion. British imperialism is 
well aware of the increasingly effective 
attack made on it by the quickening: 
Gf democratic forces against it &nd al 
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INDIA ІМ BRITAI 


having become a part of the public life 5 
or Great Britain. It is very far from | 

being adequate for „the purposes it re- 
presents, and the advance that it can 
make ia still so large that what has 
been accomplished appears very ишә 
ру cornparison. It has passed from 
spasmodic and seasonal to continuous 
and sustained campaigning, year in 
and year out. It has gradually become 
the main factor there in the big change 
in public opinion that has taken place. 
It has enlisted and continues to eniist 
large sections of public opinion often 
not In agreement with what India 
«поша or would accept, but neverthe- 
less aware that а solution can only 
come about by Indian independence and 
self-determination. To-day, therefore, 
not only are we recognised аз & natio- 
nal body with its machinery at our 


its works, It retorts by using all the 
well-known methods of misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse of its opponents. Its 
propaganda has been very widespread 
in the United States. In Great Britain 
it has now found it to be the path of 
wisdom to outflank the national move- 
ment and its demand. It, ther fore, 
seeks to assure the people of Britain 
that the objectives of the British Gov- 
ernment and Indian nationalism are at 
one, and it is the besetting sin of dis- 
unity among the people of India, their 
incapacity to sacrifice themselves and 
serve their colleagues, as shown in the 
recent famines, their inability to deve- 


AEE 


pel а as a M ane headquarters, but we maintain offices 
“Ee ТЕ тих їй T M foul o and committees in the more important 
SR E ndía's troubles. towns of the which set аз 


country 
nerve-centres for transmitting the im- 
pact of the Indian awakening ta the 
democratic’ elements in Eritain anà ш 
rallying them to the same cause. 

National organisations like big Trade 
Unions, sections of co-operative and 
women's movements and progressive 
sections of religious opinion are either | 
solidly with us or willing to listen. Pam | 
liamentary opinion, thanks largely to 
the work of our Parliamentary Come 


These are exploited by clever politi- 
cians, notably the Congress, who seek 
to gain their own ends. There are, 
of course, less crude varsions, but what 
is important to recognise is that “he 
imperialists of to-day are no longer 
in a position to sit back and do noth- 
ing. They have to explain and defend 
themselves and, where possible, to at- 
tack or misrepresent us. 


All-Front Battle 


The recent Simla offer — I am not mittee, is organised in the same way 
going into its merits or the causes or and we have to-day a far larger num- | 
its. failure — indirectly reflects this ber of Parliamentary supporters than 


ever before. Specia: sections of opi- 
nions, such as women teachers, are 
canvassed through special activity and 
machinery. Indian nationals also take 
a greater part both in the task of edu- 
cating the British people and inform- 
ing themselves. 
With changes that are now taking 
place in the world the necessity for 
presentation of Indiu effectively becom 
ез even more important. London and 
other capitals can no longer ignore . 
such a v problem as India, Thanks 
to the British policy at San Francisco, | 
India is one of the "small" nations 1 
We have neglected owing to sheer 
lack of energy the task of informing 
India adequately of this batres ont, 
but the fact that we maintain the Agnt 
is perhaps some excuse. In the days 
to come our efforts will have à тар е | 
over wider fields cultural and есойо- 
mic, It will have to reflect Mndla’s in- | 
ternational outlook and aspirations, Te- 
will have to help our people in tia 
task of assertion abrosd even when 
subjection at home has not terminated. | 
Despite difficulties and limitations it 
would have to find even more inre 
tional links and contacts than hitherto. 
This work and effort may be here, but 
t3 roots are in the sanctions 
gather momentum in India, The In- 
Gian elections are rore vital to our 
work than the British elections. Tt is 
our task to help the impact of the 
lanter to be felt on the people in Brie | 
tain who have so recently asserted | 
themselves at the polls. Ж 


Britain about the 


growing concern of 
was not an accel 


Indian debacle. It 
dent that the offer synchronised 
the general election. It was necess ry 
even for the Tory Government to claim 
before the British people that a “sin: 
cere" effort was being made to "solve" 
the Indian problem and to demonstrate 
that what stood in the way was Indian 
disunity. Let it also be said that this 
Tory strategy was not inconvenient to 
the leadership of the then in Оррозі- 
tion either, as it prevented India trom 
becoming an embarrassing and live 
issue in the election, But all this man- 
cuvring has ceased to pay dividends. 
Even the story of disunity is wearing 
thin, Public opinion on India in Gre 
Britain has made a great advance. It 
is not yet strong enough, not organised 
enough, and not сопсетт ed enough t9 
make à difference to the vital policies 
of the Government. Sanctions in India 
will force the issue to а higher level 
and in that process further quicken 
favourable apinion here also. This ts ne 
argument for supplication or for depu- 
tation politics! in a new form. It is 
battling for liberty on all fronts. 
You have asked me to write upon 
the work for India in Great Britain 
and more particularly about the India 
League, sO that they might be better 
known in India both with regard to its 
extent and to its character, I retrain 
from writing & prospectus or a report. 
It is sufficient to say that the work with 
which my colleagues and I are assoala- 
ted can now accurately be described аз 


1 
R 
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NDIA'S "First war of independ- 
ence" generally known to the 
students of Indian History as “Sepoy 
Mutiny” ended in frustration. The 
- last hope was lost. In chagrin many 
- an infivential Musiim who were more 
|. or less connected with the “storm 
— ert India disillusioned at the thought 
that the cause of Islam was totally 
- eclipsed in Hindusthan. Опе such 
‘Was Maulana Khairuddin, a sensitive 
patriot and a great scholar in Arabic. 
- He settled? in Constantinople and dis- 
$i tinguished himself asan erudite autho- 
о ity in Islamic culture and religion 
He was the direct descendant of 
Sheikh Jamaluddin ` Delhvi, a well- 
honoured theologian in the court of 
. Akbar. Іп September 1888 a boy 
was born io him and was named 
С Ahmed Abul Kalam, now Tamous as 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Education And Scholarship 


In 1907 Maulana Khairuddin came 
back to India and settled in Calcutta. 
is a student Kalam was very brilliant 
and studious. He had a sharp brain 
[айа was endowed with a rich and 
Tare heritage of a distinguished and 
Cultured pedigree, His mother was 
slo a grand lady with graceful tastes 
and learning He studied extensively 
history and soon became a savant in 
Urdu, Persian and Arabic. His erudi- 
. Hon was unfathomable and at the: age 
16 іп Al-Azhar University at Cairo 
he was an authoritative Scholar of 

е history and culture of Islam—an 
enviable honour for such a tender 
age: Highly reputed Muslim scholars 
were taken aback at the .depth and 
versatility of his learning at such. a 
cung age. His thirst for knowledge 

nbounded. He knows English and 
215 favourite English poet is Byron. 
35 has read Shakespeare, Carlyle, 
peice) 
m 


Marx and тапу: other 
aster minds of Europe. His library 
CCS ME on Science, Religions, 
osophy, Sociology, History, Poli- 
s nd. Sundry БҮЛЕ" subjects”. Ore 
found by late Mahadeb Desai 
уа and Vaiscsik Philosophy 
dus. 
% Іп 8 his father died. The dis- 
ciples of his father wanted him io be 
the religious guide but young 
am was thinking otherwise From 
his attention was diverted to 
stern realities of India. A grim 
Я unveiled. itself before him. 
а rule" policy was already 
operation and while ihe Hindus 
ndev the banner of Congress launch- 
Ped a fight for freedom the Mussal- 
+ mans were advocating the policy of 
loyalty to B ers. Lost to the true 
i of freedom they were 
ving themselves to the 
ritish Raj. This degenera- 
emasculation of a 


з unworthy г 
people—was too much for an еп- 
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By SAKHANATH BOSE 


Imagina- 


siastic lover of liberty. 
ene He started 


i i caught fire. 
ноп р ріл са Отац Weekly. Under 
the pen name “Azad” he began to 
write week after week with the deter 
mined zeal of eradicating that Cow- 
ardly sense of defeatism and to 
kindle in the Muslims the spirit of 
liberty and freedom. Azad launched 
a “Crusade” against the reactionary 
Muslim leaders and urged the rank 
and file of his co-religionists іо make 
common cause with the Hindus to 
shape and fashion their own destiny 
“Al-Hilal” had a wide circulation and 
Azad loomed large as a towering 
intellectual stalwart. His independent 
way of thinking and his forceful dig- 
nified style of writing made а рго- 
found influence upon the masses. 
He took up the Muslim cause not 
with the inichievous idea of germina- 
ting ап unsavoury communal hitch 
in the name of liberty and freedom 
but with the true Islamic Spirit of 
saving an erring people who, being 
misguided by a dishonest lead, were 
preparing not only their own grave 
but the grave of a bigger nation built 
by Hindus and Muslims together, Р 


1914—War And His Internment 


The War came. Gandhiji іп good 
faith agreed to. extend help to the 
British when they promised a 
beiter future for India after war. 
Azad calmly watched the trend of 
events. But when the Government: 
look recourse to repressive measures 
to suppress those who differed from 
Gandhiji he began attacking the 
Government with bitter criticisms of 
its fepression. Gov 'nment retaliated 
by eagaing “Al-Hilal.” Maulana was 
expelled from Bengal and his entry 
inte the Punjab and U. P. as 
banned. He went to Ranchi, where 
he was interned, 


In 1920 he came out and saw a 
Storm brewing on the Indian horizon. 
The whole of the couniry was seeth- 
Ing with discontent, The brutality per- 
petrated at Jallianwala Bagh staggered 
humanity. There were the repulsive 


Rowlatt Act and the disappointing ' 


Montagu-Chelmsford declaration. Out- 
side India the "Turkish ' Sultan was 
forced by the Franco-British, Powers to 
Surrender Thrace to Greece and to 
relinquish suzerointy over Syria and 


Mesopotamia —. British | policy in 
"Turkey ‘infuriated the Muslims in 
India who 


Wrongs done to ihe Sul 
E us - J 


n 


demanded redress Gf the 
tan, Tension | 


g 


there is no greater. 


wild blew the 
the helm of the 
Congress with his weapon of non- 
violent non-co-operation. - Azad, as- 
tcunded by the treachery and the 
bluff of the British Government, was 
in favour of an active struggle and in 
the Gandhian way he found the sound 
strategy. He gave his full support to 
Gandhiji end pledged {0 remain а 
solenin soldier for the freedom of his 
elandi The Muslims with- Azad 
as president held the All-India Khila- 
fat Corinittee Conference and decided 
to make a common front with the 
Hindvs and to start a movement under 
the leadership of Mahatma. He made 
an extensive tour all over India and 
by his matchless eloquence urged the 
people to rally under the banner of 
the Congress The movement started, 
Leaders after leaders were arrested 


was high and wind. 


Gandhiji came at 


but the enthusiasm of the people 
could not be arrested. Indefatigable 
Maulana made speech after speech 


and kept the movement in flow. India 
will never. forget his unique capacity 
of organisation and his unweary zeal 
in engineering a historical fight, In 
1922 he was arrested in connection 
with the movement for the boycott of 
the Prince of Wales and was sentenced 
to 1 year's R. I. In the court he gave 
a long statement written in inspiring 
Urdu. Here ate some extracts from 
English translation. ° 
" Non-co-operation 
utter disappointment with the existing 
conditions. ^ Non-co-operation on the 
part of any reveals his dissatisfaction 
with the justice of Government and 
shows his non-acceptance of . force 
based on injustice. 


is the result of 


“It is my belief that liberty is the 
natural and God-given right of man 
No man and no bureaucracy has got 
the right to make the servants of God 
its own slave, I, therefore, consider it 
to be a bounden duty to liberate my 
countiy from its voke of slavery.” 

“To ‘say that a nation should get 
its liberty їп gradual Stages is’ the 
same as saving that an owner should 
by right receive his property 
bits and creditor his dues in instal- 
ments. Whatever ‘philanthropic acts 
might be performed by a man who 
usurped our property, his, usurpation: 
Would still continue to be utterly. 
Шева”. SL р 

“Не has ап intellectual gras 
‘to many in th 


р supe- - 


only in.“ 
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NUS learn from a news report that 
when Moulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Congress President, was re- 
turning from Simla to Calcutta on the 
18th July, 1945, the railway compart- 
ment in which he was travelling was 
besleged at dead of night at Aligarh 
railway station by the brave and 
valiant students of the Muslim Uni- 
versity. One report states that the 
cultured students of the University 
shouted abusive epithets at this great 
man, while another says that some 
of the courageous ones entered 
his compartment and bodily shook 
him up. Professor Humsysn Kabir, 
who was present, puts it mild- 
ly and says that only the vilest and 
choicest abusive epithets in the Urdu 
language were continuously being 
shouted till the train moved off and 
some of the extra-zealous Pakistanis 
clung on to; the foot-board of the 
Moulana's carriage up to the distant 
signal point and gave an exhibition 
of the traditions they are imbibing 
at this centre of learning, Whatever 
the details, the fact remains that 
some students of this seat of learn- 
ing acted in the way stated above. 
This incident has pained me parti- 
cularly, as I myself was years ago a 
student at Aligarh, It was during the 
days of the late Nawab Muhsin-ul- 
Mulk, that I saw in Aligarh a spirit 
of toleration, a breadth of view and 
outlook that was truly Islamic, If 
Aligarh has taught me anything, it is 
that Islam is one of the greatest de- 
mocratic forces in the world and gives 
full liberty of independent thinking 
and acting. One cannot but look ex- 
сері with pride, upon that period of 
Islamic development when we see the 
rise of the "бий" school of thought. 
“ain-ul-Haq” — "I am God"—was 
taken by many'In those early days аз 
blasphemous but all the Sufis heads 
were not brought on a charger. In 
our own country, we have seen the 
rise and fall. of *Din-i-Akbari" and 
its advocates were not done to death. 
But what do we find to-day ? Sir 
Mirza Mohammad Ismail delivers 8 
speech at the Convocation of the 
Dacca University touching on Hindu- 
Muslim unity and demonsteations are 
held against him by the Muslim stu- 
dents in the University Hall and black 
flags are shown to him at the Dacca 
railway station, If freedom of honest 


expression . 13 stifled like this and 
gangster tactics аге employed to 
overcome differences of opinion, then 


there is no sense in having ù lberal 
education. I can understand the Mus- 
jim League Ideology of Pakistan, al- 
though І don't. agree: with 
would fight to the last to allow Pa- 
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By Dr. RAFIUDDIN AHMED | 


kistanis to have thelr say, but I 
would сегізіпіу be no party to con- 
doning the action of those Pakistanis 
who behaved in such an abominable 
manner at Aligarh the other day. 
Islam has been one of the most libe- 
ralizing forces in the world and our 
past history Is one of which we can 
be proud. But it seems to me that 
present-day world influence, the wor- 
ship of Force, із having its effect on 
our body-politic. We have seen the 
rise and fall of Hitlerism before our 
eyes and it behoves all political thin- 
kers, whatever school of thought 
they might belong to, to consider 
deeply the implications of using Hit- 


Someone else arises with a greater 
force and imposes his “new Om 
der". Dive-bornbers, Super-tortresses 
and Atomie bombs are before our eyes. 
Now someone else will come forward 
with ultra-atomic bombs and so on. 
There is no end to it. 

If the Muslim students have Argu- 
ments for Pakistan and against а 
United Indla, Moulana Azad and other D 
Congress Muslims will be glad to hesr 
them. But to resort to goonda!lsm to 
sulle free thought oO the subject 
seems to me utter nonsense, We wowi c 
like to.be convinced by the advocates 
of Pakistan of the definition of the 
Pakistan territory; of how Bengal and 


lerite methods in countering any op- the Punjab are to be In а Pakistani 
posing school of thought. Goondaism centre; wnere and how the corridor 
in politics may give some result іп will run from N.-W. to М.-Е. India 


in the beginning but in the long run 
it can never pay. The saying goes 
that you бап never kill ideas. This 13 
an axiomatic truth. There is no doubt 
that there are innumerable people in 
our country who believe in the unity 
of India—and many of them are Mus- 
lims. The Congress ideology was Пе- 
ver propagated by means of force. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Moulana 
Kifaitullah of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Мг. 

afi Ahmad Kidwai and hundreds of 
other Muslims, who believe in the 
Congress ideology, are sincere in what 
they believe, In order to convert them 
to Mr. Jinnah’s ways of thinking, the 
only way 1з argument and cogent re- 
asoning. To say that all Muslim Con- 
gressites are camp-followers of the 
Hindus, imbeciles and idiots and 
should, therefore, be exterminated is 


and, above all, how Pakistan will be 
made economically self-supporting. All 
these points require answers. We will 
not be satisfied if only brick-bats ane 
thrown at us. Millions of Muslims in. 
India sre following the development 
of world events with great anxiety 
and misgivings. They see the events | 
іп the Arab countries as a pointer | 
to how things are moving. The move 
for an Arab Federation shows how 
world forces are shaping events, Jn 
East Asia, the Idea of an East Asi¢- 
tie Federation із gaining ground. in 
the face of these world movements if — 
the Pakistanis want to create à Mus | 
lim State consisting of a Musim 

“nation” only, we would like to hear 

their arguments for such a change tà 
mediaeval times, We will not be satis- 
fied with their Hitlerite tactics. 


not commonsense. But when Muslim The proponents of Pakistan must 

Leaguers do the unreasonable thing realise that the Congress Muslims. 

they imagine they are justified. will not budge an inch from their 
Now, what із the way out? To Et Y 


dream of а United India siraply 5 
cause the followers of Mr. Jinnah sre 
pastmasters іп the art of сад 
names, Their leader himself has casd 
Moulana Azad the "show-boy ef the | 
Hindu Congress.” No wonder hls M- 
lowers try to excel him and go ong 
better as they did at Aligarh, It is. 
a painful scene for all lovers of 
Motherland. But there is a silver lim 
ing to the cloud. And that їз teat 


is 
world events and world forces Bre. 


preach toleration and the philosophy 
of turning the other cheek may be the 
ideal. But in practical Ше, it fails to 
work, Democracy cannot be made to 
work if we inject "goondaism" into 
our way of lite. I hope the lessons of 
contemporary events have not been 
lost on the Muslim students of Ali- 
garh and elsewhere, You may, by the 
use of brute force, cow & erowd for 
a while and force them to lie low. But 
that is not the way to & permanent slowly but surely bringing tà us t 
understanding. The end does not jus. realization that the biological evelt- 
tify the means, The means also must tion of Man is making it manifest to 
be above board. à saying of Gandhiji him that force does not pay, ч 
has made a great impression on my goondaism leads us now ere. We m 

mind and as "world events unfold them- learn to evaluate all questions 1 the 
selves, it is becoming increasingly clear light of reason and world-forces. The. 
that he 1з right. He sald: "I would force of religious unity is gone, eco 
much rather have India in bondage nomie forces are abroad, the clash 3 
for a hundred years than see India socialist {deals with the mediaeval 
free by the use of force.” Whatever  ldezls of nationality kased on religion 
results you obtain by the use of forge Me зо patent that te whitewash HV 5g 
and goondaism are only temporary. goondaism із like hoping against поре, 
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PASSING reference was made by 

Mr Amery to Father Joseph, in 
his speech in the House of Commons 
delivered in April, 1943 while dealing 
with the India Bill. Says Mr. 
Amery :— 

"Many members have no doubt 
read the recent book 'Grey Emin- 
ence’ in which Aldous Huxley des- 
сгіреѕ «the combination in one per- 
son, Father Joseph De ‘Tremblay, 
of a devout mystic with an un- 
scrupulous · political adviser who 
helped Cardinal Richlieu to keep 
Europe distracted by a generation 
of disastrous war, It is enough for 
me to say that Mr. Gandhi's pecu- 
liar appeal to the Hindu veneration 


for the ascetic helped to make him ` 


the unquestioned Dictator—a рег- 
manent  super-President to use 
Pandit Nehru's expression—of by far 
the largest, the best financed and 
\ most rigidly drilled party organiza- 
tion in India.” 
And Mr, Attlee, replying to the debate, 
said :— 

"Everybedy in the Commons 
agreed that India must attain Sell- 
Government as soon as practicable, 
but that did not mean Government 
in the hands of some one person or 
the people: of a particular race. 
Political. systems cannot easily be 
transferred. One of India’s troubles 
was the tendency for her political 
parties to become more like conti- 
nental, totalitarian parties than the 
British political organizations. Per- 
sonally as a democrat, I object to 
the dictatorship of a renuted saint 
quite as much as the dictatorship of 
a notorious sinner. Mr. Gandhi's 
actions were quite against those de- 
mocratic conceptions which аге 
deeply. and most sincerely held by 
leaders of India’s political parties. 
In effect, and indeed in so many 

words, Mr.-Amery stated that “the 


-particular character and methods of 


the Congress. Party have largely been 
shaped by a single man—Mr. Gandhi. 
I shall not attempt to assess here the 
qualities of this enigmatic personal- 
ity.’ While saying this, he actually 
made this most damaging comparison 
of Gandhi with Father Joseph. 


Who ls Father Joseph ? 


For a better understanding of Mr. 
Amery's analogy it would be just "us 
well to give an account of Father 


Joseph. He was Francois Leclerc du. 


Tremblay, known In religion as Father 
Joseph of Paris and to ancedotal his- 
tory as L'eminence Grise. "The road 
trodden by those bare horny feet of 
his", says Aldous Huxley—the bio-. 
grapher, “led immediately to the Rome 
of Urban VIII. More remotely it led 
to August, 1914 and September, 1939. 
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Father Joseph ` 


By Dr. PATTABHI 


In the long chain of crime and mad- 
ness which binds the present world 
lo its past, one of the most fatally 
important links was the 30 Years' War. 
Many there were who worked to forge 
the link. None worked harder than 
Richlieu's collaborator, Francois Lec- 
lerc du Tremblay. If Father Joseph 
had been nothing more than an adept 
at the game of power politics, there 
would be no compelling reason for 
singling him out from among a num- 
ber of concurrents But the friars 
kingdom was not like the kingdom 
Of ordinary power politicians, exclu- 
Sively of this world. Not merely in- 
tellectually but by actual, direct ac- 
quaintance, he knew something of the 
other world, the world of eternity. 
He "passionately aspired to become 
and in some measure, with a part of 
his being, he actually was a citizen of 
the Kingdom of Heaven." 


He belonged to the order of Capu- 
chin Friars which itself is one of ihe 
four divisions of the order of Fran- 
ciscans which had its origin in Italy 
about the year 1520 and was regu- 
larized by a Papal Bull of 1538. 
The monastic houses could not either 
overtly or covertly own property. All 


* wants were to be supplied exclusively 


by begging and the convent was not 
allowed to accumulate stores for more 
than a few days No friar might use 
or even handle money. The Capu- 
chin's habit was of rough grey cloth, 
so rarely replaced that most of the 
friars were permanehtly dirty and in 
tatters. Father Joseph is otherwise 
known as “Grey Eminence.” То the 
hardships of poverty were added those 
of a rigid discipline of fasts numerous 
and penances severe, The Father was 
the new-model Capuchin, the man 
who respected his vows, who shared 


Пе hardships of the poor and was al- 


ways ready to be a help in trouble. 
Austerity of life, the assumption o? 
voluntary poverty, a clarity of colla- 
boration, not of patronage—these were 
the characteristics that had earned 
for the Capuchin the aflection of the 
masses. The underlying motive was 
sometimes a genuine love of God but, 
more often, a kind of pride, The pri- 
vileged individual wants to prove that 
he is somebody on his own account 


and apart from his bank balance and’ 


his social position, that he can win 
the race against all comers, even when 
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he starts from scratch Father Joseph 
inherited one of the four baronies pos- 
sessed by his maternal grand-father 
and was Baron d' Maffliers but chose 
the life of a friar. “This is a soldier's 
life,” he wrote to his mother, “but with 
this difference that soldiers receive 
death for the service of men, whereas 
we hope for life in the service of 
God.” 


Joseph And Gandhi 


Richlieu became a member of the 
Council of State and was appointed 
Minister for War and Foreign Affairs 
in 1615. He was fond of supreme 
power which appeared to be now in 
his grasp. Father Joseph was bent 
проп pursuing the crusades and 
liberating Greece frorn Turkey, and to 
this end took the aid of the Duke of 
Nevres, а man who had his own am- 
bitions and designs and was prepar- 
ing a Navy and an Army to achieve 
his purposes To Father Joseph, it 
appeared that France, who had play- 
ed a chief part in earlier crusades, 
would bring about a rupture of his- 
torical tradition and be flouting God's 
will if she abated her interest then. 
It was no longer “God's deeds by the 
French" but "the deeds of the French 
are the deeds of God". And Father 
Jcseph's cult was summarised in the 
French lines which mean: “If in order 
to succour thee, I overturn the whole 
world, it is all too little for my wishes, 
to quench the fires of my ardour, 1 
must drown me in a sea of blood." 
Grey Eminence (Joseph) and White 
Eminence (Gandhi) are both singular- 
ly devoid of pride, they both love 
humility and serve the poor, but the 
former was caught up in court iniri- 
Sues and helped to promote the 30 
Years’ War and drowned himself ina 
sea of blood. The flames of his pas- 
sion for crusading could only be ex- 
tinguished in a sea of others’ blood, 
while the latter's, if ever he should 
have a bloodbath, would be a bath of 
his own blood. To compare, then, а war 
promoter and an unscrupulous fri: 
however grey may be his eminence, 
with one whose truthfulness would net 
keep a сору of s letter to him which 
is withdrawn by the writer and whose 
non-violence would rather make him 
lay down his own lite than hurt a hair 
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In the quietude of the noon, Bapuji is enjoy 


SEWAGRAM— 
An Impression 


By K. P. BISWAS. 


«EWAGRAM із stimulating and 
^ inspiring notwithstanding the 
awful railway journey that you may 


have to undertake to reach the spot. 
An opportunity to visit the place is 
itself a much-prized reward that a 
journalist wil always welcome, parti- 
cularly if he feels that he із lacking 
something within—if, іп other words. 
he is a man without a definite men- 
tal outlook, 


Throughout the journey what a sad 
spectacle із witnessed! At every sta- 
tion—even if you are travelling Іп a 
mail train which does not touch at 
unimportant stations—bewildered and 
confused men, women and children are 
found camped amongst their simple 
household belongings patiently walting 
at third class waiting sheds -for find- 
ing room in an incoming train which 
Ін heavily overcrowded. Packed and 
jammed, yet patient and uncomplain- 
Ing, many or most of them have to 
wait for hours or perhaps days to 
have:an opportunity to board a train, 
And how they do it is a marvel that 
cannot be explained, If a train cornes 


ts it is” п j j 2 
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sieges It and 17 out of compassion an 
element of the equally cramped and 


“squeezed crowd inside allows the door 


of a compartment to be thrown open 
—it opens the floodgate to а rushing 
cataclysm of humanity. The surging- 
in of the crowd goes on until the 


train is again in motion. The situation - 


is intolerable and Ін one of many such 
situations which we, with our eyes 
completely shut, have learnt to toler- 
ate with an air of indifference. 


India's ' White House ' 


The journey to Sewagram by train 
ends at Wardha, or Wardhagunj] as 
it is locally called. Wardha is a grow- 
ing town and owes its present impor- 
tance as & commercial centre almost 
entirely to the late Mr, Jamnalal Ba- 
18). Many monuments of this other- 
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ing a still repose in the mid-day Sun. 


Bajaj, have given the town a decent 
look. In it is to be found what is po- 
pularly called India's “white House.” 
White-coloured it is but the political ‘ 


significance attached to it lles in the 
fact that ít accommodated the mem- 


‘bers of the Congress Working Com- 


mittee when it used to meet, at 
Wardha, The National Flag always 
flies over the bullding and just under- 
neath the flag is the room on the 
first floor which is kept reserved by 
convention for the Congress President's 
use. In its immediate neighbourhood are 
the spaciously planned Sakseria Col- 
lege of Commerce -and its attached 
buildings for the staff and students, 
Very near them haye grown up ano- 
ther series of white bulldings with the 
establishment of Mahila Ashram 


te Collection. 
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Ргасһагіпі Samity. АП these аге due 
to Bajaj and théy all look white and 
glitter and glow in brilliant sunshine. 


Past this colony of white buildings 


runs the road to Sewagram  parallei 
with a solitary telephone line, the. 
only visible sign of modernism іп 


Sewagram. Once upon ‘a*time, how- 
ever, neither the road mor íhe tele- 
phone line was there. Then, one day 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was 
fighting against heavy odds over the 
issue as to whether the Congress 
should accept office or not, was an- 
Xlous to consult Gandhiji before the 
issue was finally decided. Panditji 
drove to the place in a car disregard- 
ing the effect of the shower the pre- 
vious night on the muddy path of 
Sewagram. In spite of his determina- 
tion to reach the place the Pandit 
failed to conquer General Mud on the 
way. He came back defeated and de- 
feated he was, it is reported, in 
fighting for the issue he favoured. 
Soon after, however, the road was con- 
structed and it is now a good road 
even in comparison with rnany Cal- 
cutta streets. < 


Аз soon as you cross the Rallway 


level crossing you take a good look 
at the landscape. It is not a monoto- 
nously flat country like Bengal. The 
road goes up and down and glimpses 
of the horizon come into view and 


fade out, leaving the, hills and ridges 
jutting over the distant skyline. When 
you have covered half the distance 
and are on the summit ‘of a rounded 
mound the entire Sewagram Ashram, 
consisting of a cluster of humble huts 
constructed mostly „wlth bamboo and 
Ше and a, few with brick and cement, 
loom before you in a sweep. The nearer 
you approach the destination the more 
defined the buildings are and the most 
prominent of them_all, the Khadi Vi- 
dyalaya, first greets you with a sign- 
post written in Hindi and Urdu. You 
can turn right and proceed along a 
by-way between the lawn of the Vi- 


-dyalaya and the staff quarters (о the 


newly-established camp iur giving work- 
ers а short course of training in vil- 
lage reconstruction work. A few steps 
ahead on the main road take you to 
the Birla bungalow, the only modern 
construction at Sewagram, where 
guests and visitors generally put up. 
Tt is proposed to be turned into the 
first Maternity Home to be built out 
of the Kasturba Memorlal Fund. 


The road runs on. On the left side 
you have the sanctum with some ap- 


'pendages attached to it Пке the Gose- 


wa Sangha, Hindusthani Talimi (edu- 


cational) Sangha etc. At the farthest 


end is the main Ashram which is se- 
parated from the village by a few 
acres of cultivated land. The Ashram 
proper stands on not more than two 
ог three acres. On the right side of 
the road stands the post-office, housed 
in a similar mud house, perhaps the 
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humblest-looking post-office In India, 
in solitary iyolatfon. But though it 
looks small its seal is carrled to the 
farthest end of the civilised world. This, 
too, was not there when the Ashram 
was first established. There were two 
Seogaons then in the same locality, 
one à village and another a railway 
station, and caused much misdirection 
of Gandhiji’s mails. To get rid of the 
difficulty this Seogaon was given by 
Gandhiji the new name of Sewagram. 
The philologist will perhaps smile at 
the thought that after all it is the 
one and ihe same thing, the transfor- 
mation of Sewagram by human speech 
into Seogaon being so natural. 


The entire area appears so denud- 
ed of trees and vegetation to the Ben- 
galee eye! There is no greenness in 
the vast landscape. In the Ashram it- 
Self there are a few trees of some 
size and height but they are so few 
and under-grown. Because the area is 
tree-less the telephone post just in 
front of Gandhiji's cottage can proud- 
ly proclaim its existence to visitors. 
But the black soil of this zone is none 
the less fertile and rich. And this fact 
ls borne out by the quite healthy 
plants of oranges and bananas that 
the Ashramites are growing in their 
gardens. Persian wheels help them to 
draw out of the bowels of the earth 
the requisite quantity of water to keep 
these plants fresh and growing. An- 
Other feature of the Ashram is the re- 
movable and wheeled latrines. They 
are removed to fresh areas when the 
dugout 1з filled up with night-soil and 
fresh earth. Gandhiji puts emphasis 
on this aspect of the hygienic lite of 
the Ashram and on the occasion of 
one of his first visits to the newly- 
started camp he went into an impro- 
vised latrine to inspect if the workers 
had developed enough feline instinct 
In them to get their droppings hidden 
by fresh earth. 


The Go-Sewa Sangha is laid out on 
& spacious area. The milking is done 
in simple but sanitary conditions and 
the surplus of milk after meeting the 
requirements of the Ashram is sold 
to outside customers. The fly-infested 
cow-dung heaps that usually greet a 
visitor to Go-Salas not only in the 
villages but in eities are totally absent 
here, There is not a single lean head 
of cattle and the flock looks  well- 
nourished and cared for. There are, 
1 am told, about twenty permanent 
Ashramites but the "floating popula- 


` tion™ going tò and coming out of Se- 


wagram almost throughout the year 
keeps the roll of inhabitants at a much 
higher figure. The cooking is done on 
а joint-family household-fashion and 
with the help of steam cookers. The 
whole Ashram is kept clean but the 
kitchen looks particularly lived-in and 
loved. y 


There is besides these 8 very inter- 
esting organisation under the control 


2 


exact replica of what ойг distinguish: 

ed countryman, Mr. Satish Chandra 
Das Gupta of Khadi Pratisthan, has 34 
bullt up at Sodepur. The Association 
has at Its command a large area for : 
the manufacture of hand-made paper. н 
lanterns, toys, honey ete. By its side | 
is the only up-to-date and completely | 
Western building in the whole village ; 
—the Maganlal Samgrahalaya—a mu- 
seum, which exhibits different types of 
village crafts and the process of their 
gradual development. 
unique 


It is perhaps 
of its kind in India and the 
educative value of such a museum willa 
be more and more appreciated аз 1п- 3 
dia comes to her own. Particularly 
interesting 15 the aspect of develop- 
ment of each village industry. This 
aspect fs not lost sight of st Sewa- 
gram, It may be there is no regular 
laboratory to carry on researches in 
this respect, But in course of his work 
‘the worker, it appears, never loses 
sight of that phase. And he often does 
improve his tool with an eye то greater 
Speed, which ultimately means more 
profit, In connection with the Hindus- 


thani Talimi Sangha Conference an 


exhibition was organised when exhibits 
from different parts of the country 
such as Delhi, Bengal, Gujrat. were on 
show. Many of the exhibits, to be 
Sure, were charts showing how the 
problem of basic education wus being 
tackled on the Sewagram ideals and 
principles. But one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits that attracted attention was 
& Charka which worked like a sewing ma- 
chine although it was constructed in a 
simpler fashion and was capable of pro- 
ducing twice the quantity of yarn that 
an ordinary charia could ' produce. 
Here was, therefore, found the elemen- 
tary urge in man to produce more in 
the shortest possible period—an urge 
which in the long run brings in mass 
production factories and big business, 
Where can the dividing line—"thus fas 
эпа no further'—be drawn or should 
it he drawn at all if man їз not al- 
lowed to be exploited by mun? 


Lire inside Sewagram unfolds itself — ^ 
to the onlooker as silently as flowers 
do when the early sun-shine touches 
them. Here you come not to a pedan- 
Че atmosphere of scholars, not in con 
tact with the maimed life of the mio- 
hastery but to a calm and quiet nook, ' 
perhaps a laboratory of a strange man — — 
who is experimenting with ull ele- | 
ments of а modern society to evolve u - 
system whereby contentment and peace 
can be guaranteed to every human | 
being. 1n contrast with the outside | 
world, here the slogan is “Plain living 
and high thinking." Ж. d 


The spiutter and clatter of motor cars. 
із nowhere to һе heard in and around. 
Sewagram, ‘The only mechanical vehi- 
cle that сап be seen and utilised by 
members of the Ashram is the bi-cycle, 
Lite here | wutematicaliy assumes à 

Л. & 


den jolt. If you аге on а 


gets a 
job and want to do the 


i Ж EV 

О sight-see E 
the vulgarity of modern civilisation 
Я as completely got hold of you, leav- 
"ing your mind no freedom to think of 
and ponder about the things you see; 
if you are only a romancing: idler and 
a mere speculative Intellectual, then 


Sewagram will certainly disappoint 
you. If, on the other hand, you think 
such 


you ате а social being and аз 
you should earn your bread by the 
“sweat of your brow, if you fee] that 
out of 24 hours you ought to devote 
eight hours to simple productive work 
without causing violence to any other 
social element; if you have still Jert 
in you an urge which you can not 
fully explain but nevertheless Cons- 
tantly feel within, Sewagram is then 
the only place in modern India 
that will stimulate you. Reverence for 
a mighty and arresting personality 
and the impress of 4 Keen and com- 
passionate mind are there to welcome 
you when you step in. 


You move about as freely as you 
like, whoever you may be, without 
drawing anybody's attention. Sewa- 
gram has nothing to hide from you. 
Еуегуопе, I am sure, you will find at 
work doing something— 4 partial 
stock-taking of which you will come 
to know at the evening prayer when 
rolls are called and the persons called 
reply stating the quantity of yarn 
they have spun during the day. Some, 
however, I am afraid, you will find 
who will appear to you as idlers as 
you possibly аге. They are visitors 
апа are there as you аге. Some of 
them are, however, regular workers 
in the Gandhian sense and they are 
there to imbibe а new inspiration and 
а fresh lease of ideology, while still a 
few others, completely sullled by city 
tastes, are attracted to this place to 
get rid of that city-bred malady known 
зя boredom, : 


1 am not In a position to lift any 
corner of any political seeret move if 
there is any at present at Sewagram. 
It is abundantly clear to me that Gan- 
dhijl has set his face ` definitely 
against anything which even remoteiy 
has а chance of causing any fresh 
fissure in the Indian, body-polltic. If, 

however, an effort is made anywhere 

to bring about a settlement—perma- 
nent or temporary—in restricted or 
wider sphere Sewagram's blessing will 
be there as readily as it is sought. The 

one thing that Sewagram appears 10 

be particularly concerned about is 

that the already widened gulf should 
not be allowed to be further widened. 

But that attitude 1з not to be interpre- 

ted ag inactivity. Sewagram in its own 

way is anxious to come to the rescue 
of the people now in the terrible grip 
of war time inflation and all its after- 
effect and wants fo help them in the 
production of essential requirements 
that villagers want so badly. Hence, 
the various Gandhian activities, name- 
fy, the All-India Spinners Association, 
the All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation, the All-India Harijan Sangha, 
the All-India Hindusthani Talimi San- 
ш аге ae galvanised. some of the 

2! uard, it is reported, who are 
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‘and the dull rhythm of 
эпе work of the outside world 


| job in the shortest possible time; ii 


directing these good works splendidly 
and in & thorough business-like fashion 
are showing signs of being caught in 
the very routine of doing these good 
works. The objective of moulding the 
mind of the multitude of collabora- 
tors in tħe Gandhian Philosophy—poll- 
tical and social —Is apparently lost 
sight of and forgotten. That attitude 
was taken note of and Gandhiji, of 
late, Is reported to have given out а 
pit of his mind In this respect to Se- 
wagram inmates, This has disturbed 
the placidity with which these cons- 
tructive works were hitherto being 
carried on independently and pos- 
sibly without а definite social alm, 


Training Of Workers 


Along with this work of co-ordi- 
nating the various activities and of 
infusing them with a new spirit, the 
training of workers who are to be 
entrusted with the work of building 
up the village units, has also been 
taken up. The number of trainees just 
at present receiving instruction at 
Sewagram 15 undoubtedly small in 
comparison with the number Of Indian 
villages. But the present effort ap- 
pears to be merely a preliminary and 
if the experiment is found to be а 
success, & call will undoubtedly go fo 
a larger audience In right time. Net- 
ther has the long-range view of post- 
war India escaped the attention of 
Sewagram. The Gandhian Plan 1s al- 
ready there, and it was thrashed out 
by the author after a series of sittings 
with Gandhiji, who, after going through 
the manuscript, has opined that the 
author has not anywhere misrepre- 
sented him, Many plans have been 
published that pay left-handed com- 
plements to the average man in & 
comprehensive national plan but it is 
only in the Gandhian Plan that em- 
phasis Із given right from the begin- 
ning to the end that man—the man 
behind the plough and the machine 
—is of supreme importance. Much 
mischief has been done and even now, 
when |t is suggested that Gandhism 
stands against extending communica- 
tions in India, without appreciating 
why even if that be the ideal, such ob- 
jections are ralsed. Effoyts will be 
made and are being made to make it 
appear that the Plan is retrograde 
because it attends first to agriculture 
and then to industry, as if that were 
not the natural process, even if that 
should be the idea of the Plan. But 
no challenge is yet forthcoming or 18 
likely to be forthcoming to the ideal 
that the Plan has set before it, name- 
ly, the rescue of man from exploita- 
tion by man, 


Gandhiji The Man 


I shall not attempt an appraisal of 
Gandhiji—this amazing personality be- 
hind all these efforts. Tave had occasion 
to look at his profoundly serene face 
while busily engrossed in writing squat- 
ting on the varandha of his mud cabin. 
I have had occasion to see his hali- 
velled face floating in the half-lignt 
above the dimly-lit lantern when at 
prayer, in the efficacy of which he so 
strongly believes. I have with difficulty 
kept pace with him, this old and frail 
man aboye seventy, when he has his 
morning constitutional and noticed that 

E while maintaining quick strides and & 
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sure gait he could still be radiant wlth 
& disarming smile and good humour 
whieh he could pass on to his entour- 
age зо successfully that з blast of 
mirth could be caused. Апа on all . 
these occasions I have been рге-оссц- i 
pled-—I am not ashamed to confess it 
-—with the "verdict" that is often 
passed against him. I do not mind tne 
cheap gibes gf u Viceroy whose task 
is to safeguard an ill-gotten interest 
which the other 18 anxious to liqui- 
date; but really speaking, I could not 
help laughing at the serious condem- 
nation made by а descendant of that 
arch-truthful buflder of the Indian 
Empire, Robert Clive, that Gandhiji, 
in order to follow, Truth rightly, should 


consult a dictionary to find out the 
meaning of the word. 
I have tried to figure out if this 


man is so enigmatic &s he is painted. 
Here, іп Sewagram pass through its 
stone-payed road peasants and wor- 
kers carrying thelr agricultural pro- 
duce either to their homes or to the _ 
Wardha bazar. And I have particular- 
ly noticed how they look at this man. 
Does he appear an enigmatic soul to 
them, to any one of them? To them 
he is not even a Mahatma, a much | 
vaunted term that only the . sophisti- 
cated coin. He Is simply Bupujee, а | 
common term of endearment. On their | 
way back home, carrying sometimes 
big bundles of cotton—it із the money | 
crop of this area as іше is in Bengal | 
—they stop on the way, if іш is time 
for Gandhiji to get out for his walk, . 
to have a simple ‘darsan’ of this man., || 
They are not crazy for touching his 
feet. They are satisfied if they have 

a glimpse of his face and then, quite 
satisfied, they return home. I parti- 
cularly remember the village woman 
who with a few others came to Sewa- 
gram to sell oranges of her garden to . 
the visitors. Gandhiji was passing the — 
way when she had a number or сиз- 
tomers to attend to. They were block- | 
ing her view of Gandhiji. Silently she 
left her stall and went a few steps 
away and stood looking at the face of 
this great man. Fortunately Gandhiji 
raised his face and cast his eyes in 
her direction and the four eyes met 
in the most frank and friendly way, 
Looking at that face was her spiritual 
shower-bath and she had had that. 


There was no curiosity in her attitude, 
there wus nothing in‘her look to be- 
speak that she had just witnessed 2 
supernatural being. To her and to the 
millions of simple folk she represents | 


simple and un- | 
Ж 
^ 


Gandhiji is а very 
derstandable symbol that she believes 
will help her in removing the burden | 
of her day-to-day bafflement and frus- Ё 
tration. You can fool the whole world 1 
with the help of your propaganda 

machine, you can successfully use por | 
litical mendacity as offensive weapons , 
for some time but you will have sim; 

ply failed to cut that simple bond of | 
understanding that binds this frail 
man living in the humblest cottage | 
and India's many-millioned rural mà 
ses. To them Gandhism remains АП 
will continue to remain for long а ії 
ing force, You cannot nullity the effect 
of the Gandhian tonic simply by Wo 
tering some magic formulae fro. 

your secure places. The process of 19 
-preparation is a bit difficult to follow: 
A Mohondas Karamchand Gandhi 406 
mot grow under every known and 
known English bush. | 
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GANDHI VS. FATHER JOSEPH 


(Continued from page 29) 


on an Englishman's head in India ls 
crass misrepresentation, Father Joseph 
is Grey. Gandhi 1з White. Gandhi 15 
her a power politician nor a prac- 
tising mystic. Gandhi's conception of 
Islam and its paigambar, Mahommed 
is diarnetrically opposed to Father 
Joseph's as delineated in his Turciad. 
To Gandhi, Mohammed's instruction is 
nct Lucifer in a mountain cave and a 
chamber of horrors but Angel Gabriel 
descending from the heavens on high 
in the healthy atmosphere of his 
nativity. Gandhi does noi engage 
himself in patching up a truce between 
Queen mothers and their sons nor 
does he, like Father Joseph, invoke 
the hell fires on people's heads to pre- 
vent them frorn ordering their soldiers 
to sack innocent towns. Gandhi 15 not 
out to loosen armies in order to estab- 
lish national unity like Father Joseph 
but sets himself to disbanding them 
in order to preserve national inte- 
grity. Gandhi has no Cardinal Rich- 
lieu to elevate, and has no nervous 
abnormalities to conceal under a res- 
traint of manner. Gandhi, on the at- 
tainment of Swaraj, would be happy 
on the heights of the Himalayas and 
not aim аб becoming “the unofficial 
chief of staff for foreign affairs’ as 
Father Joseph became. Gandhi does 
not aim at power politics and has no 
thought of inirigues that.result from 
the confluence of the lives of a Capu- 
cnin and a Cardinal. 


Free From Ambition 


Anyone who knows Gandhi from 
near knows him to be singularly free 
both from that personal ambition 
from which Father Joseph also was 
free, and from that other ambition 
known as vicarious ambition which is 
pernicious and self-deluding, оп be- 
half of a sect, nation or person, as 
Father Joseph had ambitions оп be- 
half of Catholicism, France and Rich- 
lieu,—ambitions indeed, “to put it 
cynically, through which he could en- 
joy subconsciously the pleasures of 
malice, domination and glory, while 
retaining the conviction that he was 
doing the will of God”. То Gandhi, 
unlike to Father Joseph, there are no 
two classes of goodmen, one good ac- 
cording to God and another accord- 
ing to man, the former forgiving off- 
ences against oneself as soon аз they 
are committed, while the latter must 
do everything in his power to take 
vengeance when oftences have been 
committed against society. ,Gandhi 
has no court intrigues to chéckmate, 
no quarrelling magnates to conciliate: 
It Is true that Gandhi believes in jn- 


„tuition, and divine guidance and con- 


Siders some of his plans as inspired 
or perceived in a vision. But he has 
no “crackbrained notions which were" 
in Father Joseph “made to seem even 
more ridiculous than they were by his 
habit of guaranteeing them as Divine 
revelations.” It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Amery does not demand of Indla 
that her youth, in addition to evoly- 
ing a new constitution, a new philo- 
sophy, should also drive away Provid- 
ence from Temple and Tabernacle. 
Gandhi like Father Joseph main- 
tains enormous private correspond- 
ence, not indeed with a view to pry- 
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ing into the secrets of the enemy, but 
to acquaint himself with the truth 
which moves or fails to move the ас- 
tions of his own following; not "ta 


buy now a piece of useful informa- 
lion, now a complaisance, now a 
downright treachery”. Gandhi does 


not act as the head of a secret service 
or make use of money or po as 
Father Joseph did. But describing 
Father Joseph, Huxley writes: —* Here 
he was a Franciscan friar, vowed 1 

the service of а Church which existed 
for the salvation of souls, but using 
all his own talents, all the baits of 
Lucifer, Mammon and Belial to in- 
duce fellow Christians to damn them- 
selves by lying, by breaking their 
pledged word, by betraying the trust 
imposed in them. In order to do hls 
political duty, he had to do the 
sutanic opposite of what he had pro- 
mised to do when he entered Reli- 
gion.” Gandhi recognizes no such 
compartments as Religion and Politics, 


for to him the former idealizes the 
latter, while the latter realizes the. 
former and both together make up 


one whole, 
reverse of 


being but the obverse and 
each other as in a coiu. 
Nor does Gandhi know any distinc- 
tion between means and ends. To 
Father Joseph. ihe means did not 
matter, it was the ends that counted, 
to Gandhi the ends would take care 


of themselves if he took care of the 

means. 

Glaring Contrast : 
The deeper you study the two 


characters, the more glaring becomes 
the contrast between them. “Father 
Joseph's reputation,” we are tald, “in 
Paris as at Ratisbon was bad—so bad 
that contemporaries would never 
cept the true explanation of his week- 
ly absences from court, after he had 
been made a regular Foreign Minis- 
ter. It was whispered that during the 
time when supposed to be 
with the Capuchins or the Calvarians, 
he was really prowling about the 
town in disguise, spying for the Саг- 
dinal (Richlieu) or-giving bribes and 
instructions so secret and so sinister 
that they could not be interviewed ex- 
cept by night at street corners or in 
the backrooms of disreputable tavern. 
Romance is always poor and less 
strange than the facts it distorts and 
oversimplilies" Anyway, there are 
no two Gandhis, one a saint and the 
other a suspect and Gandhi is the last 
man to be guilty of the policy of play- 
ing both ends against the middle, 
Father Joseph towards the end of 
his life wrote in a letter bemoaning 
his divergence from the path of the 
wholetime service of God ЖЗ ends it 
saying, “I come to believe that the 
world is but a fable and that we have 
lost all our hopes for 1 make no din- 
erence between ourselves, the Pagans 
and the Turks.” “These are des 
ing words,” says Hunley, concluding 
the life proper, "that make one won- 
der whether the unhappy man had 
come to doubt his salvation. And 
having penned them, back he had ta 
go to the hideous work to which his 
duty ta the Bourbons had harnessed 
him, the work of spreading famine, 
and cannibalism and unspeakable 
atrocities across the face of Europe. 
Back he had te go to the с distracting 
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саге, which cut him of 1 
vision of reality to the bad company 
ot King and Cardinal ambassadors 
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and sples—back finally {р all the c 
minal follies of high statesmanship 
to the заѓаліс struggle gor power in 
a world which he knew fo be a fable, 
а mere nightmarish illusion, to the 
orgies of violence and cunning, to the 
dreary battles of force and fraud, 
waged by two parties cf madmen, 
between whom, as he had now come 
to perceive, there was nothing what- 
ever to choose. And as a reward for 
turning his back upon Ged, they had 
promised to give him a red hat.” In 
Gandhi you have just the opposite of 
Joseph-—one to whom the world is but 
one family, one who detests wars and 
bloodshed, who cannot conceal his 
thoughts but is outspoken to the point 
of thinking aloud before friends and 
foes alike. His life is an open book. 
His writings bear no two meanings. 
His spoken word is as sacred and 
binding as a bond. His aim has been 
їо awaken his country to national 
consciausness. He has no design upon 
his neighbouring countries. He does 
not entertain theocratic ideas. Prose- 
lytization has no place in his religion. 
Everyone is free to worship his God 
in his temple, church or mosque, But 
the nation a whole may not tamely 
submit to foreign rule. Freedom for 
individuals or groups in culture and 
religion implies freedom for the whole 
nation as & unit in economies and 
politics. It is well said that bureáu- 
cracy cannot rule over ат п, one’s 


own or foreign, unless the people are 
docile. India's do has made pos- 
sible the rule of the "British Bureau- 
cracy. Gandhi br roken down this 


spirit of de 


i “the plac and 
pathetic contentment” 


and the abject 
the masses and the 
milli of India. Here comes the 
rub between Gandhi and Amery. The 
latter wants to consolidate the bureau- 
cratie rule in British India and revi- 
vity the 502 Feu Lords of the In- 
diau States. Prussia dominated the 
remaining 199 Feudal lords of Ger- 
many after the Treaty of Westphalia. 
Feeling firm in the stability of British 
monarchy, Mr, Amery only wants that 
the Indian feudal Princes do not unite 
among themselves or with the people 
in the Provinces even as the French 
tried te do with Germany. The French 
monarchy broke down and German 
unity was well on its way by the end 
of the 19th century, But Riehlieu and 
Father Joseph saw to it that when 
Austria's power over Germany was 
destroyed, German unity didn’t imply à 
Federated Empire but a highly cen- 
tralized state. Mr. Amery is likewise 
tending to prevent the Federal deve- 
lopment in India. The result was the 
reverse of the expectation—the rise 
of German nationalism and the dis- 
appearance of French Imperialism and 
likewise in India it is the rise of In- 
du nationalism. and disappearance 
f British Imperialism. Mr. Amery it 

is that is pursuing in the footsteps of 
Father Joseph and not Gandhi, Я 
Gandhi's polities are not power 
Politics but service polities or "good- 
hess polities” in Huxley's terms. One 
may say that "goodness politics, have 
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ССП шап the, Maulana m 
TUM $s у Gandhiji turns to him on 
many a crucial occasion." Facts are 
..not "wanting to justify this sound ге- 
mark of late Mahacev Desai. There 
fad been many grave situations in 
% itical plati a—there 
the political platiorm of Indi re 
пай been many dark and dismal hours 
lmost threatened the march 
national сарае Н ШО 
tt 1 eutralised by the tactfu 
ШЕ ation. of our President. In 
1923 a violent storm broke out in the 
Congress. “It split up into two hostile 
* No-changers ” and “Рго- 
led by Rajagopaiachariar 
respectively. The 
en the two became 
. highly academic, leading to à complete 
deadlock. Reconciliation was  m- 
possible and the leaders were at a 
loss io find a way out of the impasse. 
Coming out from the jail Maulana 


cumps, 
changers” 
and Deshbandhu 
controversy betwe' 


grasped the gravity of the situation. - 


Like Abraham Lincoln he took a firm 
stand and decided to bridge the gulf 
_ and to save the Congress from disrup- 
Поп. Under his presidentship а Spe- 
cial Congress was held at Delhi. 
‘Debate followed debate and at long 
jast Maulana won over the two con- 
tending parties and a settlement was 
agreed 10. “Хо-сһапвег” decided to 
— remain outside and the “pro-changers” 
were permitted to enter the legislature 
-— not to help but to oppose and wreck 
the constitution. In 1924 India plun- 
- ged into an orgy of communal strites. 
Riots broke out in every corner of 
[ndia and all soris of bitter and hos- 
tile communal passions were let loose. 
“Тһе situation was tense and was fur- 
ther aggravated by the failure of the 
prominent leaders at the Unity Con- 
ference to come to а compromise. 
Unity talks failed on the question of 
‘cow slaughter. Hindus refused to 
allow cow-killing under апу circum- 
2 stances while the Muslims demanded 
it in certain special cases. The rift 
widened and the atmosphere looked 
* cloudy and stormy. + Responsibility 
fell upon Azad. It was a very hard 
nut to crack but his eloquent appeal 
and persuasive tongue served the 
situation. 
. The Civil Disobedience campaign be- 
gan and Maulana took a prominent part 
in it; In 1937 the A. I. С. C. decided 
‘to accept ministry and Azad was elec- 
ted а member of the parliamentary 
sub-committee. In Bihar the Congress 
ministry came in clash with local 
 Zamindars who were strongly opposed 
- {o the tenancy reform which the Con- 
The 
* matter was referred to Babu Rajendra 
Prosad for a settlement. It: was а 
very knotty problem. Finding the 
solution difficult Rajendra Prosad 
sought the help of Maulana, He came 
- over to Bihar, held long discussions 
_ with the Zamindars and persuaded the 
-Zamindars to accept the Congress 
terms. In appreciation of his clever 
andling of the Bihar tenancy 
- problem Rajendra Prosad sent the 
following notes to, Mahadev Desai 
—"During the talks with the Zamin- 
dars and the tenants the Maulana’s 
great acumen and power of persuasion 
came into full play He started with 
& handicap, not b 
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tails of the tenancy law in Bihar. But 
as the discussions progressed he soon 
acquired , sufficient knowledge of this 
complicated law and was able to take 
quick decisions and, what was тоге, to 
bring others to his own point of view. 
His discussions with Cripps on the 
most subtle aspects of his Mission in 
1942, and his recent activities at 
Simla bear ample testimony 10 the 
fact that Azad is a clever diplomat 
and a parliamentarian of no mean 
calibre. 

In 1939 War broke out in Europe. 
England, without consulting Indian 
opinion, declared India as à belligerent. 
In protest the Congress Working Com- 
mittee decided to withhold со-орега- 
tion and directed the Congress minis- 
tries to resign. The Muslim League, 
observed the ‘Day of Deliverance! and 
Mr. Jinnah came forward with the 
allegation that under Congress rule 
the Muslims were treated badly. А 
strong challenge was put forth from 
the Congress to prove his charge but 
the strongest came from. Azad— 

“J have often declared before and 
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'(Continued from page 23) 
never been attempted in any large 
society and it may be doubted whether 
such ап attempt, if made, could 
achieve more than partial success 50 
long as the majority of individuals 
concerned remain unable or unwilling 
to transform their personalities by the 
oniy method to be effective The art 
of goodness politics as opposed to 
Power Politics is the art of organising 
on a large scale without sacrificing 
the ethical values which emerge only 
among individuals and small groups. 
More specifically it is the art of com- 
bining decentralization of Govern- 
ment and Indusiry, local and func- 
tional autonomy and smallness of ad- 
ministrative units with enough overall 
efficiency to guarantee “һе smooth 
running of the Federated whole. To 
hold such a man responsible for the 


disorders that he had never anticipated~ 


what his movement would lead to—and 
would never tolerate ar condone is to 
forget the historical background of 
the Satyagraha movement. Neither in 
the Movement of 1930 nor of 1932-33 


nor even of 1940-41, was there апу” 


outburst of the disorders witnessed їп 
1942-43. It is often said that Gandhi 
should have known and anticipated 
When really there was an indication 


of the violent spirit^of the masses as. 


in Chaura Chauri in 1922 (February 
Gandhi gave up the AOR REE 
the-tax campaign that he had соп- 


templated in Bardoli and Апа 

е i nd 
Talukas of Guzerat. Since then there 
were remarkable campaigns carried 


ош with success in the sense that no 


outbreak of violence occurred. Exam- ` 


ples of such were the no-tax campaign 


.of agrarian origin in 1928 in Bardoli, 


апа Chowrasi Taluks. the no-tax/cam- 


Ў paign of Bardoli Tahsil їп Guzerat and 
Sirsi and Siddapur Talukas in North 
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again do the same 
sense of responsibi 
accusations ugainst 
were 
mountain of falsehoods. 
of Mr. 


them by 


.he is unable to do so, 
man would expect him at 
restraint of his languase and pen. In 
this connection; I wish to say that if 3 
even a fraction of the 
Mr. Jinnah were correct I 
man who would tolerate 
Ministries to remain in their seats even | 
for 21 


ihink that they are saying these things 


earnestness that they are doing quite | 
the opposite 
service to the 
change their direction as 
possible." 
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with all possible 
lity that all these 
Congress Ministries 
baseless. (ten Suara 
It is the duty 
Jinnah or anyone W ho chooses 
such allegations to prove 
any method commonly 
the world and if 
every sensible 
least keep 


decidedly 


to advance 


prevailing in 


allegation of 
am not а 
the Congress | 


hours. 
"If Mr. Jinnah апа his colleagues | 


cause of the | 
іп all. 


of the 
tell 


the benefit 
would 


ior 


Muslims, 1 them 


and they will do a true | 
Muslims of India if they - 
early as 


and prudent man, as a man of experl- 
ence, Gandhi had no grounds for ap- 
prehending outbreak of violence in res- 
pect of a movement which he had not. 
inaugurated and which he would do 
everything open to him to avoid. What A 
happened was that the very thought 
of Mass Civil Disobedience held aloft 
before the world, namely, that the | 
worm was turning under the foot, led 
Mr. Amery to bring down the weight | 
of the frame of the body politics on the | 
foot and the worm under it. Mr. Amery 
wanted to anticipate and prevent the | 
movement by wholesale arrests and 
ordinances, It is he that must really 
be held responsible for the evils and 
crimes that had resulted from his ас- 
tions which he should easily have fore- 
seen. Indeed the boot is on the other 
leg. The politician acts but it is the. 
historian who generalize as Huxley | 
says, by tracing the relations between 
such acts and their consequences. "In | 
this way", says Huxley, "past records | 
of the relation between acts and con | 
Sequences enter the field of ethics аз | 
relevant factors in a situation of - 
choice," Unrestrained tyranny and | 
persecution cannot fail to leave соп- E 
sequences” which no sensible person 
would desire. Mr. Amery cannot plead 
ignorance of such -unfortunate and 
condemnable relationship. In Ireland, 
it happened. In America it had hap: 
pened earlier. In India all the car 
taken by the country to ensure non- 
violence proved unavailing in the face 
of the severe violence displayed ВУ. 
authority. ; - M 
It Is no wonder that Mr. Amery: 
constituted as he is, should have made | 
such a diabolical comparison. He is 8 | 
business man and politician who un 
derstands little of the finesse of sai 
liness of character and the spirit ‘of 
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| CONGRESS'S NEW ТАС 
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; 
1 
г CUIXTY years of the Congress — 
ГЛ , 
қ its’ varied work and growing 
5 achievements—have profound  les- 
р sons to teach us. As we move to- 
wards the re-organisation of the 
E Congress, after three years of un- 
E precedented stress and storm, it is 
Ц wise to be guided by the lessons. 
3 There are many significant ques- 
Ч uü tions that confront us: goal, 
Hc organisation, technique of work, 


patterns of struggle, character of 
the leadership, ейс. It is impossible 
to do justice to all these questions 
in a single article. But they are so 
inter-related that to pick up one 
of them is virtually to survey the 
whole field, though from a some- 
what different focus in each case. 

From time to time attention has 
been given to the questions posed 
above: One or the other assumes 
the place of honour in changing 
situations, To-day, beyond question, 
the vital problem before the Con- 
gress is of re-organisation. There 
is an immense goodwill for the 
Congress, there is a growing mass 
of young workers anxious. to serve 
the Congress. How to harness the 
enthusiastic energies of these men 
and women to Congress work is 
perhaps the central task before us. 
They must be harnessed fruitfully 
if tragic frustration is to be avoid- 
ed. A peep into the past helps us 
to draw clearer blueprints for the 
future. 

For the first twenty-one years of 
its career the Congress was satis- 


fled with voicing grievances and 
demanding piecemeal reforms, The 
principal resolution of the 1905 


Congress stated: 

“Тп the opinion of this Congress 
the time has arrived when the 
people of India should be . al- 

m lowed a larger volce in the ad- 
ministration and control of the 
affairs of the country." 

It was not til 1906 that a com- 
prehensive alluring goal was placed 
by the Congress before the Indian 
people. In that year it was re- 
solved: “That the system of Gov- 
ernment obtaining in the Self- 
Goyerning British Colonies should 
be extended to India." The тап- 
tram of Swaraj was for the first 
time proclaimed from the rostrum 
of the Congress. But it was not so 
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much a definite demand as 
assertion of a sturdier spirit, 
awareness of the coming of age. 


Evolution Of Demand 


The vague aspiration was сопсге- 
tised in 1917 when the Congress 
was re-vitalised by the Home Rule 
League -of Tilak and Mrs. Besant, 
-Gandhijl, іп 1921, put a time-limit 
of one year to the demand for res- 
ponsible government, 

In the twenties, the goal further 
filled in like the moon in the bright 
half of а month. The Congress 
moved towards Dominion Status 
with the right of secession. In 1928, 
to that demand too, a time-limit 
was fixed and with its expiry, in 
December 1929 the Congress pledged 
itself to Independence—the ideal 
that was dismissed in 1927 was, in 
1929, embedded in the very fabric 
of the Congress. In 1942, with ihe 
Quit India movement, the ulti- 
mate goal has been turned into the 
immediate, irrevocable objective. 
The meridian of our demand 
reached. 

There has been а progressive 
screwing up of our demand, a key- 
ing up of its pitch till at last 


the 
the 


is 


we 
have reached the top key, The 
crescendo can rise no further. A 


glance at the history of the Con- 
gress shows that our national move- 
ment has been developed mainly 
round this keying up. Every new 


campaign was inaugurated by rais-- 


That 
evocative 


ing the pitch of our goal. 
has been the principal 
impulse in the Congress. Fresh and 
higher tides of mass enthusi 
have been raised in successive 
movements by keying up our de- 
mand. We have now reached the 
culminating point: how then shall 
we move onwards ? 


Lack Of Organisation 


The keying-up has proceeded 
without the pari passu development 
of the organisational strength. 
Only one string has been progres- 
sively tightened up, while the other 
strings remain comparatively loose. 
Is there any wonder if the instru- 
ment falls to yield the desired 
music ? 

It is not suggested that the deep- 
ening of the goal was wnaccom- 
panied by the strengthening of the 
organisation. A certain strengthen- 
ing was inevitable, both as a con- 
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dition precedent and also as th 
necessary result. But the organisa- 
tion has not developed in keeping | 
with the unfolding of the goal For : 
every new petal of the goal that 
has opened, there has been no cor- 
responding strengthening of the 
stem. The fully blown flower, 
therefore, becomes top-heavy for 
the not fully grown stalk. i 

It. was the Congress of 1886 that 
first directed the attention to or- - 


ganisation. It resolved: “That 
Standing Congress Committees be 


constituted at all important 
tres 
Having resolved this, apart from 


spending Rs. 60,000 annually on the 
Congress work—mostly in England, 
little further thought was given 
to organising popular forces as а. 
sanction for the Congress demand, 

Thanks to the politics of marking 
time, the Congress appeal began to 
wane. It was only with the warm- 
ing up of the atmosphere around 
1905 that the popular interest Was 
re-kindled, as the following table 
shows: 


cen- 


Delegates 
from pro- 
vinces other | 


Year Total than (паго? 
delegates the venue 
1895 „1084 338 
1896 .. 184 - 18 
1897 се 692 99 
1598 s 914 95 
1899 OC 740 137 
1900 m 5 146 
1901 Re 596 318 
1902 . 41 33 
1903 538 155 
1904 1019 392 
1905 Аз 759 555 
1906 1063 911 
During the Home Rule agitation the 


message Was taken to the market place. 
The Congress broadened its “appeal and 
found among the petit-bourgeolsie its | 
principal audience, With the advent of 
Gandhiji the appeal at last embraced | 
the peasants. Under him the Congress | 
organisation became broad-nased—ihe | 
enort of the Home Rule Leaguers, ln 
that direction, reached its fruition, 


Gandhiji's Contributions 


Gandhiji contributed two ideas to the 
organisation of popular forces behind the 
Congress demand: constructive work, 
and satyagraha for the redress of wrongs. 
It is necessary to remember that Cham- 
paran, Kheda, and the Ahmedabad mill 


( Continued on page 52 ) 


F I had no sense of humour," sald 

Mahatma Gandhi, “I should long 
ago have committed suicide.” And 
we can belleve him. Consider his life: 
a day of it would fill a thousand and 
one nights of tales: events, inter- 
views, clash and concord in discussion 
on multifarious themes, contacts with 
men of all walks of life and of divers» 
nationalities; interminable correspon- 
dence from fool to fanatic and from 
‘selfless workers and associates to 
charlatans, The wheels of daily ma- 
chinery, such as this, ~would hardly 
move were it not oiled with generous 
good humour which, you will admit, 
must lie at the base of humour, A 
certain invincible chivalry, a soothing 
phrase, a witty word, a merry twinkle 
—not to speak of his disarming laugh- 
ter,—would come at the right time, and 
put friend and opposer at ease. The 
Hi real business would then ' begin, it 
фә would indeed go on uninterruptedly. 
I have seen Mahatma Gandhi in his 


Ashram, at Sabarmati, and then at 
Wardha, His is the same story but 
always varied, for you never know 
what unexpected events will crop up, 
what problems he will have to face, 
what men to ‘meet, what advice will 
be demanded from him by members of 
his vast family—" his growing fami- 
ly” as he calls it, embracing ail 
India and many more countries be- 
sides. Serenely  self-possessed, in a 
poise of readiness he looks as free as 


85 
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{nner harness. And just because there 
is no relaxation within, he gives you 
ease and a sense of tension at the 
same time, — reality is very much 
there, and you cannot help meeting 
it. And then comes his unerring 
word, based on the particular fact, or 
detailed observation. This, with his 
almast uncanny memory, makes him 
give instant point to a remark in a 
manner you coüld not resist. But 
the quality of his humour loses in the 
telling — or retailing because it із 
bound up, as this kind of humour must 
be, with the occasion and the atmos- 
phere, It is almost as hard to define 
as his merry twinkle, though both аге 
unmistakable and unforgettable. The 
intense atmosphere around him 
makes his sudden sallies so refreshing, 
so genuinely mirth-provoking. “І see 
my friend there is plotting something,” 
he would say to a friend who had 
taken a moment to whisper to a com- 
panion — and the trick is done. “Is 
it for a cup of tea ?” he would ada, 
and the delight is complete, for the 
audience would know that the gentle- 
man in question Із given to such an 
awful vice as tea-1Imbibing, that it was 
past four o'clock, and they would also 
know that nothing could have been 
farther from the visitor's mind than 
expecting that during these few minu- 
tes of a long-sought interview ne 
would ask his host Mahatma Gandhi 
to promptly supply him with the need- 
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A Sidelight On Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Humour 


By Dr. AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY 
M.A., D.Phil (Oxon)... 


&dd knowingly that he was not so un- 
prepared as all that, he could really 
supply this liquid drug for, if it came 
to the worst, help could be had frorn 
one solitary member of the Ashram 
who could not do without his cup & 
day. And this member of the Ash- 
ram was none but his wife Kasturba, 
his sainted companion, Here we 


speak of the happy times when the 


sainted lady was-still with us. 


Laughter In Pathos 


I have spoken of the atmosphere 
contributing to heighten Gandhiji’s 
humorous word — this comes out spe- 
cially when the situation із, critical, 
when he is going to jail perhaps or is 
actually there, or is fasting unto death 
for someone else’s crime. As Rene 
Fulop-Miller says of one such occasion: 
“When the news of his imminent arrest 
became known.......he cheered (his 
friends) by his sprightliness and 
abundant joy.” For each. of his 
friends he had a loving word or & 
joke——(he) “spread: the ` contagion 
of his lightness and happiness all 
round. .... This is characteristic; on 
one occasion he made Lala Lajpat 
Каз grief at Mahatmaji’s suffering 
look almost childish by saying that 
were it not for all those stitches and 
bandages — this was after an opera- 
tion in jail — he would break out 
into hearty laughter!” 


a child, and yet you would see the ed beverage. The host would then As to going to jail, Mahatma Gan 
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dhi has in his felicitous phrase des- 
cribed himself as a "seasoned jail- 
bird" — and though we can guess at 
the inward events that his soul regis- 
ters, he looks sometimes, when hé Js 
getting ready with his papers and 
knapsack, as if he is going out on a 
spree! In Sabarmati prison he chat- 
ted with his visitors, as one of them 
put it, with the “untroubled joy of 
a school-boy at the beginning of his 
holidays." 


So much of Mahatmaji's life has 
been passed in prison and in walking 
in and out of it, that many of his 
humorous remarks are connected with 
that mysterious -world. Everybody 
knows that he is an ideal prisoner. 
He studies the jail rules carefully as 
& routine measure, observing them 
meticulously. But he is also a diffi- 
cult prisoner to deal with, first of all 
because he disarms all the authorities 
from the highest to the lowest by his 
graciousness and charm making it hard 
for ‘them to feel superior or to impose 
restrictions upon him — and also be- 
cause he gets hold of flaws in the 
regulations which he can utilise for 
the benefit of all concerned. In nume- 
tous African prisons and in Indian 
ones he has pressed the case for legi- 
timate rights of prisoners, with tena- 
city and with his all-conquering smile. 
He has had his own peculiar difficul- 
ties; for instance, he relates in a letter 
"written. to Hakim Ajmal Khan from 
the Yervada Jail: 


“I had to use all my ingenuity. 
to get leave to keep seven books, 
five of a purely religious character, 
an old dictionary which I value 
greatly, and ап Urdu manual, 
which Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
gave тпе.....: I was urged to рге- 
sent the seven books to the library 
and borrow them back again....” 


This ingenious suggestion, however, 
Gandhiji says, was not quite’ suited to 
him, Mahatma Gandhi told the Su- 
perintendent that “he might as well de- 
mand my right arm ag these books” 
....And by his banter and moral pres- 
sure combined, Gandhiji managed to 
win his point and retained the use of 
those innocent books. 


All Over A Knife 


Another difficulty occurred at the 
same time, He wanted to keep his 
pocket knife which he needed for cut- 
ting his bread and his lemons. But 
aecording to jail regulations, the knife 
was a lethal weapon. Imagine Ma- 
hatma Gandhi using the pocket knite 
for lethal purposes! So, as he writes 
naively to Hakim Ajmal Khan: “1 
gave him (the Superintendent) the 
choice of either depriving me of bread 
and lemons or allowing me a knife.” 
But as usual he was reasonable, and 
good-humoured, So this time he 
struck a bargain — he gained permis- 
sion to keep the knife but it had to 
be in the custody of the prison-warder 
—he could have it twice a day during 
his meal-time ! As һе observes far- 
ther on in the letter — such .things 
are ticklish matters for the authori- 
ties who “need time for deep reflec- 
tion." 

Once out of prison he 15 imprisoned 
by besieging crowds and events hut 
here, too, he manages to remain free. 
He never gives in where his principles 
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are concerned, but he keeps his genia- 
lity. And he is full of the fun of it 
all — in a fundamenta] sense. I mean 
to say he has that quality which 
Rebecca West, in describing Winifred 
Holtby after her sudden death, des- 
cribed as "spiritual gaiety.” Those 
who knew the brave, gallant, intrepid, 
Soul of Winifred Holtby — smiling 
even in suffering — know how true 
this phrase was in connection with her 
Ше and with her brilliant writings. 
Mahatmaji has this “spiritual galety". 
Doctors know as much of this аз any- 
body else, for In between phases of his 
work he will suddenly start a fast, in- 
side prison or outside, and while he is 
suffering from fast, or from some at- 
tack of sickness, he will fling his 
merry shafts at the physiclans who 
hurry to him from all quarters of In- 
dia. Mahatma Gandhi and modern 
medicine have no love lost between 
them, and yet Mahatma Gandhi has 
compromised and yielded with good 
grace to the Importunitles of his ad- 
visers. But he would have it out with 
the doctors, and his tongue would 
wag even if he had to be on his back, 
а prey to the doctorial inquisition. 
Looking enigmatically at Dr. В. С. 
Roy, this ігай but indomitable patient, 
resisted the stethoscope and such 
other evil-looking contraptions which 
kept emerging from the: doctor's poc- 
kets. At last, yielding like a vanqui- 
shed warrior, he sighed out: “Lead 
the attack!” — 4 graceful concession 
to the victorious enemy. “Тһе whole 
scene — a dying saint, silent friends, 
the evening light and sound of chant- 
ing from a distance.— the unpleasant 
necessity the doctors had to worry the 
patient — and then in the midst of it 
all, this unconquerable gaiety of In- 
dla's martyr — it would be quite 
beyond my powers to describe the pure 
delight that his words gave to me 
when I heard them there. 


A Chronic " Imprisonment" 


But I was talking about his impri 
sonment at the hands of vast crowds 
outside the jail. This imprisonment is 
chronic, but it becomes , acute when 
journalists besiege him,  specialiy 
those of the American or Americanis- 
ed brand. Then his answers become 
more witty than humorous — their 
laconic style and brevity give his 
words a peculiarly “reaching ” quatity. 
But needless to say, there is nothing 
of the rancorous in his wit, though it 
is pointed and is meant to go home. 

“Are you really a Mahatma ?" 
some clever journalist queried. 


“1 do not feel like опе”, was Ma- 
hatmaji's answer, 
Query — “If so, will you define 
the word Mahatma ? " 
Answer — ' Not being acquainted 
with one, I cannot give any дей- 
nition ”. 


Query — “Is it a fact that ftor- 
merly you travelled third class in 
railway trains and now you travel 


in special trains and Ist class car- 


riages ? " 
Answer — “Alas! You are 
correctly informed. The Mahat- 
maship is responsible for the spe- 
cial trains and the earthy ease 
¿Gandhiji had been speaking of his 
mortal and weak body) for the 
degradation to the second class." 
Here we must mention that his degra- 
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dation from the third to the secona | 
class is not a permanent one — even 
now he often promotes himself from 
the higher to the lower classes of rail 
мау compartment. У (242) 

This Mahatmaship business has often 
raised his vexation and come out аз 
wit. Asked once. why he loved te | 
dwell on an eminence as leader and | 
Mahatma, he answered promptly — 

*You think I am on an eminence 
I assure you that I am unaware 
of that, I am, however, on the top 
of a volcano which I am trying | 
to turn into hard incombustible 

rock. It may erupt any moment | 
before І have succeeded. That 

unfortunately has always been а 
possible fate for a reformer.” | 

There you are! A skilled dealer in 
repartee could hardly have done it 
better — but, then, Mahatma Gandhi 
is skilled in repartee, only his kind of 
repartee never loses sight of the rock. 

Take this series of questions and an- 
swers — this time I am selecting some 
of the main points : 

Q.—'" When do you want to estab 

lish Swaraj ?", 

A.—"I am trying to establish Swa- 

raj over myself as rapidly as 
possible ”, 

Q.—'Do you think time will increase 

or decrease the divergence of 
views between you and Lord 
Reading ?" (This was in 1921). 

A.—'"The divergence is as likely tc 

decrease as it is to increase.” 

Note the courteous reference to the 
chance of decrease as the first possi- 
bility, and yet how delightfully ge- 
nuine it is! 

But I like Mahatmaji’s answer to hts 
correspondent, referred to before. 'The 
question was as personal as any journ- 
alist could wish it to be: “What will 
be your own position when Swaraj is 
obtained ? " 

You might think here was a chance 
for Mahatma Gandhi to enunciate hia 
religious views or {о outline some 
further political scheme. You are 
Wrong again, 

"I would certainly like a prolonged 
and perhaps well-deserved holiday,” 


А Human Saint 


So after all Mahatmas сап be hu- 
man* We certainly would grant him a 
well-deserved holiday, only this holi- 
day haunt might easily develop ‘into a 
fair of darshan-seekers. Unfortunately 
in India we don’t want our great men 
to be human nor do we allow them 
any necessary rest. 

To insistent fools, however, he can 
give humorous words with some eura- 
tive shock in them. Не is not afrai 
of startling bus’ do-nothings into 
awareness of their own peculiar posi- 
tion by putting his answer in the form 
ot a pithy epigram, Thus in attack: 
ing "untouchability " in the midst Qf — — 
orthodox gangs he speaks of the des- | 
iruetive nature of this praetice, (а - 
home-made vice worse than 
foreigner could devise) and sudden 
says: “Untouchability (is the) wl 
ant which has to be touched," The 
їз a world of thought compressed | 
that whimsical phrase. Again; about 
untouehability he says: "I live and 
untauchability goes: or untouchability 
lives and I go. We are the t 
petitors іп the field!" - 

On another occasion when somebody 
teferred to Indians as “Pariahs of the 

eo Lhe : 
Eu 


Bick қалы 


15 80 иу 5 
‘Pariahs 0! 
created Pariahs in our 

lete when 
We may 
lE to putrid customs and claim 


“Here is courage but put in a style 
hat amuses and outwits. Courage 18, 


course, never absent from his hu- 


A writer had advocated secrecy 


irs, and the need of 
he had also tried to 
uest by making the 

dom of Mother- 
Gandhi- 


. flashes out : 


“The writer takes the name of God 
in vain, when he advocates in the 
- same breath the secret ways of 
Satan.” ; 
One can almost hear him chuckle, 
and we certainly respond. 


H Dismissed With A Phrase 


Subtle arguments arë disposed of 
with a word or a phrase which fits 
the occasion like а cap — and creates 
good humour all round. Somebody 
‘had taunted him for not recognising 
‘that, after all, certain plantation own- 
ers in Africa and India were human be- 
f ings, “Once admit". answered Gan- 
_ dhiji, "that men may be treated like 
cattle, many a manager would earn 
a certificate from the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Society." Imagine 
planters going about with medals and 
» certificates for having given coolies 
|. Bome cattle-comfort! Mahatmaji ex- 
poses the basic principle when he con- 
tinues: “Не (the coolie) would be а 
freer man for heing paid full wages 
and charges for housing and medicine,’ 
— not favours, but the power to raise 
their own standards were to be given 
to the poor workers, Otherwise keep- 
ing labourers like cattle and giving 
them “free grazing ground” and other 
amenitles of life, says Gandhiji, моша 
be “а mere trick of the trade.” 


To self-displaying followers, Gandhi- 
ji can administer the necessary pro- 
cess of gentle leg-pulling. Thus to 
one who gave him advice in non- 
co-operation methods he wrote : 


"T would love.to feel that I "vas 
an M.A. of the University of non- 
co-operation. But my examiners 
show me that whilst I have matri- 
culated ........ I have yet to till 
many 8 term, in the college 
соигзе......” 


. The examination papers set by & 
; gentleman from Sindh had questions 
"| Buch as — 


0 ‘Did he (Gandhiji) think that his 
movement would lead to violence?’ 

to which the examinee answers — 
i I did, I would not have advised 


ПЕ Іп answer to other questions in 
|DER which Gandhiji was asked to visualise 
ІЙ that there might be massacres, and 
yi if these happened, would he retire to 
\ | the Himalayas ? The answer was as 
|| follows — : 
d$ “Question 3 presupposes my sole 
| = gurvivorship. But assume that 
have scuttled to the Himalayas 


. oracles 


..the remaining population would 
certainly be expected to remain 
true to their faith.” 
Obviously scuttling to the Himala- 
yas forms no part of the Gandhian way 


‘of responsibility. 


His Own Critic 


The real test of humour lies in one’s 
capacity to joke about oneself апі 
about one’s cherished convictions. 


Your solemn fanatic could not do 


that. р 
detachment and in h 
at himself and hi 
cal апа humorous eye. His jokes about 
the eternal Charkha — 
in the cupboard " as he calls it — are 
he begulled the present 


famous. Once a 
talker by warning him during a con- 
versation that this skeleton might 


* pop out at any moment ". Many sto- 
ries could be told about his merry re- 
flections on his own food-habits, dress, 
beliefs. It is not easy always to be 
good-humoured when defending one- 
self. against communalists who would 
go on practising stupid strife and 
worse, and refuse to open their eyes 
to sense. And all in the name of pure 
religion. How neatly he can reduce 
their arguments to air by a process of 
"reductio absurdum." Hear this, for 
instance — 


“Now in order to.arrive at a solu- 
tion" — he. begins, and says further 
on, 


"I hate duelling, but it has a ro- 
mantic side to it. I am engaged 
in bringing that side of it to the 
fore. I would love to engage іп 
a duel with the Big Brother. 
(Maulana Shaukat Ali). When 
we are both satisfied that there is 
no chance of unity without blood- 
shed, and that even we two can- 
not agree to live in peace, I must 
then invite the Big Brother to a 
duel with me. I know that he can 
twist me round his thick fingers 
and dash me to pieces. That day 
Hinduism will be free. Or, if. һе 
lets me kill him in spite of the 
strength of a giant, Islam in India 
will be free....What I detest is 
the match between ‘goondas’ of 
both the parties...... The "ғау to 
get rid of...... cowardice is for 
the educated portion to fight the 
'goondas. We may use sticks anc 
other clean weapons. My ahim- 
sa will allow the use of them. 
We shall be killed in the fight..” 


His Finest Attribute 


Personally, I consider this absolutely 
fresh and vivid “commonsense” side 
of him to be one of the finest attri- 
butes of his saintliness. He can use 
droli words and invest them with spi- 
ritual wisdom; the quality of surprise 
is never a trick with him but comes 
as an inevitable part of his argument. 
He does not impose himself upon you 
as а spiritual tyrant . delivering 
but as a friend who 
dares not withhold the message of his 
faith that has got to be delivered. And 
no one is more ready than Mahatma 
Gandhi to confess his mistakes when 
he has discovered them to be во. Charg- 


.ed with inconsistency, Gandhiji gave 


the апвугег--“Му eyes, I fanc; 
opened.” Now what more canara © 
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to that? That "I fancy" is а jewelled 
expression, which covers both convic- 
tion and humility in equal measure: It 
cuts both ways. Compare the delicate 
use of “I fancy” with an equally feli- 
citous expression which he: used when 
discussing the real nature of robbery, 
in the sense of grabbing more of ear- 
thy goods than we need. “I suggest 
that we are all thieves", he said—and 
that "I suggest" is grim indeed hut 
humorous! He continued to explain 
how possessing things without genu- 
ine need for them amounts to thieving. 

Someone should gather his humor- 
ous observations and anecdotes con- 
nected with his travels. ialks to 
friends, and witty sentences scattered 
in his writings. I give & few examples, 


“А patriot is so much less a patriot 
if he is a lukewarm humanita- 
rian.” 

Another : “ Abstinence is forgiveness 
only ‘when there is the power ta 
punish A mouse hardly for- 
gives a cat when it allows itself 
to be torn to pieces by her... su 


Take another. This time it is pure 
fun. Here he is commenting on the 
addiction to European habits—in this 
case, the habits refer to clothes— 
which many Indians have formed. 
"My esteemed friend—, still retains 
the provincial cap and never walks 
barefooted and ‘kicks up’ а terrible 
noise even in the house we are living 
in by wearing wooden sandals.. He 
has still not the courage, in spite of 
most admirable contact ‘with me, to 
discard his seml-anglicised dress and 
whenever he goes to see officials he 
puts his legs into the bifurcated gar- 
ment and on his own admission tor- 
tures himself by cramping his feet in 
elastic shoes.” Elastic shoes, I sup- 
pose, are now rarer among our fashi- 
onable gentry. 


Each of. you can, if you want, add 
to such perfectly felicitous expressions, 
written or uttered by Mahatma Gan- 
аһ. These sayings, as indeed so many” 
of his writings, show his amazing 
literary skill, Some day he will be re- 
cognised, if I may say so, as one of 


the finest writers in English. The se- 
cret of his style lies in the crystal 
clarity of his thoughts. But along 


with that there is the merry twinkle 
of his eye, the irresistible innocence 
of his good homour, which invest his 
words with an additional sparkle. 
Where can you find, the explanation of 
this inexhaustible graciousness ? 


I have not quoted many of his much 
quoted sallies and provocative remarks, 
neither have I delved in reminiscences 
which are too sacred for ‘public airing. 
But before concluding I would leave 
one more saying of his which is well 
worth pondering. It does not refer 
merely to food-faddists but to all see- 
kers of short-cuts in moral affairs. 
But I am concerned here with the 
purely mischievous humour of it all. 
An English lady, admiring the fruits 
which had been sent to Mahatmajl, 
exclaimed that she was prepared to’ 
become a saint if she could enjoy such 
delicious fare;  Mahatmaji's helpful 
suggestion was — 

"You need not go so 
your diet." PN 

Now we can follow our, fruitarian 
En an easy conscience. Ог, саб | 


far to change 
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witnessed the blotting out ot 
1858 India аз а sovereign nation. 
The British justified their rule not so 
much as the prize of the sword. At any 
rate, that is what they did not like tc 
own up publicity. They had taken 
over the government of India, they 
proclaimed, to rescue the country from 
internal anarchy, to establish the rule 
of law, to restore peace and give pros- 
perity to her millions, 

A barrage of anti-Indian propaganda 
was unleashed calumniating the Indi- 
an people, likening them to savages, 
without culture, pursuing obnoxious 
religious~beliefs, and ignorant of mo- 
dern statecraft. Like all conquerers 
to their subjects, they wanted Indians 
to regard their slavery as an advan- 
'tageous stale of affairs, even a divine 
blessing. 


The sword may destroy a nation's 
fighting power, but not its soul. Nor 
can it obliterate its culture and his- 
tory. For two generations after 1858 
every effort was made to ruin India's 
eulture and distort her history in tne 
vain hope of planting a “Babu” civili- 
sation upon the country. As far as the 
world was concerned, not only was 
there complete ignorance about India's 
attainments, however ancient, but Bri- 
tish propaganda was successfully run- 
ning the theme that India was neither 
a people nor a nation, but a higgledy- 
piggledy of semi-tribal, semi-feudal 
hordes? 

A Japanese ambassador once re- 
marked, ‘Japanese culture is a thou- 
Sand year old, but the West would 
not appreciate. it until we mounted 
sixteen-inch guns on our warships.” 


The Balloon Pricked 


The first son of India to prick this 
rapidly inflating balloon of anti-Indian 
propaganda was Swami Vivekananda. 
His mission in America opened the 
eyes of the West to the enduring 


greatness of India іп the spiritual 
realm, 


The great Rabindranath Tagore car-. 


rled forward the missionary torch un- 
folding India’s cultural glory. By ils 
Own personal achievements he also 
showed the world that їп certain res- 
ресі Indian culture even excelled its 
Western counterpart. These were 
beams of hope in the despair envelop- 
ing India since her subjection. 


But India was seeking regeneration 
not in the religious and cultural realms 
only, but more ardently and imme- 
diately in the political field. Our re- 
ligious апа cultural activity іп its 
highest forms expressed India's yearn- 
Ing for freedom. i 

Mahatma Gandhi awakened the na- 
tion to the- need of freedom. The 
teeming millions of India for the first 
time realised tne worthlessness of life 
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in servitude. Under his direction the 
nation rose twice to give battle to the 
conquerer. However, Іп spite of tne 
people's zealous efforts, the signifi- 
cance of India's freedom remained ob- 
scure to the world. Mahatma Gandhi's 
reputation abroad was chiefly that of 
& great pacifist, The Indian movement 
was hetter known for its non-violence 


‘than its challenge to imperialism. 


Jawaharlal's Mission 


This mission, namely, of interpret- 
ing India’s struggle for political eman- 
cipation to the world at large, fell to 
the lot of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
If Vivekananda ^was India's spiritual 
ambassador, and Tagore the cultural 
ambassador, Jawaharlal Nehru сап 
Justifiably claim to be India's political 
ambassador. Through his speecnes and 
writings the world has now come to 
realise the true meaning of the Indian 
freedom movement. 


I well remember the political scene 
in Britain before 1955. ‘fhe majority 
of the friends of Indian freedom used 
to be vegetarians, ‘yoga’ fans, religi- 
ous cranks or pacifists. The Labourl- 
tes who made themselves prominent 
іп the cause of India were mainly 
opportunists, possessing no genuine 
sympathy for India, and whose beha- 
viour was atrociously condescending. 


Then came Nehru on the scene with 
his autobiography, а book that at 
once caught the imagination of the 
people, attracting the sympathy of the 
masses. Indian nationalism, Nehru ex- 
plained, was a people’s movement, and 
its main driving forces were economic 
and. political. If religious colouring 
was given to India's political life, 
thanks were due to the cupidity of 
British Imperialism which was hoping 
to divide and rule the country by fos- 
tering communal feuds. Furthermore, 
India's liberation movement was а 
part of the world movement for the 
overthrow of the economic and poll- 
tical bondage imposed by capitalism, 
imperialism and vested interests. 


And it was more than that, Nehru 
said. While Europeans and Americans 
were still debating about the ethical 
merits and demerits of Socialism; the 
toiling masses of India were irresisti- 
bly moving forward, resolved to make 
people’s rule a reality, At once inte- 
rest in India increased. At once In- 
dia’sistruggle began to be recognised 
as a vital part of the world struggle 
against tyranny and oppression. 

This із Nehru's signal service to the 
nation, contributed by Nehru tne in- 
tellectual, the philosopher, the states- 
man. But many a cause has suffered 
because the exponent has lacked: the 
personality to drive the message home. 
The European and the American have 
normally associated India with niysti- 
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A Profile 


cism and religiousness, at best with | 
philosophy of an abstract nature. Ma- 
hatma Gandhi brought before them the 
picture of goat's milk, loin cloth and 
divine prayers. But Nehru was a per- 
fectly earthly being as good, or as 
bad, as themselves, His attitude to 
life was wholly materlallstic. He did 
not resort to esoteric terntinology to 
make himself understood. His was the 
simple matter-of-fact ^ explanation 
which every common man could under- 
stand. He appeared in Saville Row 
suits, spoke the English language with 
the ease of a native. The British lite- 
rary Sunday paper the 'Observer' cre- 
dits him with being one of the best | 
prose writers in the English language 

to-day. 


He did not sniff at eggs and bacon 
at breakfast, but enjoyed them. He 
smoked cigarettes, and knew hov ta 
offer them. He could speak rapturous- 
ly on English poetry, and was an en- 
Saging conversationalist, He knew the 
appropriate manners at a cocktail 
party. When people talked of capital- 
ism, the future of Europe, Karl Marx, 
Bergson ог Wagnerian music he could 
discuss it all naturally and interested- 
ly. European humour was instlinetive- 
ly intelligible to him. In other words, 
in Europe he did not feel like a fish 
out of water, hut just where he would 
be most at home. 


Іп 1935, much was still being made 
of the tribesmen of the North-West 
Frontier Province. A gentle lady, very 
much taken in by the Pathan bogey. 
anxiously asked Nehru what would 
happen to India if the British Army 
withdrew from the North-West Fron- 
tier. Ў 

Nehru's reply was characteristically 
simple. “There will he Illumination and 
jubilation on both sides of the fron- 
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A 
Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, wife of 
Henry Luce, editor of the American 
Magazine "Time, was particularly im- 
pressed by Nehru's ‘beautifully shap- 
ed head. Some admired his ‘fine fea- 
tures’, others were mesmerised by his 
‘deep thoughtful eves’ 1 have myself : 
met Nehru more than once, but this VE 
part of his get-up hus never specially 
struck me, But it does the Westerner. 


Simplicity And Wit ts 


Another thing that pleases the 
foreigner is Nehru's simplicity. "The 
late Bül Fisher, my colleague о 
‘Time’ magazine, cabled a story on | 
Chiang-Nehru meeting at Delhi in the 
early months of 1942. He was enchan- | 
ted by the way Nehru hel 
remove chairs from the gar a 
harped at length on this incident in 
his message. Bill was used to the type 
of great men to lift up whose chairs 
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or light whose cigarettes a bevy of 
servants is always in attendance. Here 

"was Nehru, whose name was legion, 
actually helping to lift chairs and put 
them away. Was this a great man, от 
was he the greater man about whose 
simple manners one reads in books but 
who never really exists? 


It is principally his wit, the telling 
way in which Nehru tears anti-Indian 
propeganda to pieces, that appeals 
most to the foreigner. How many mil- 
lions of pounds must have been spent 
by the British treasury to inform the 
world that British rule gave India 
security and peace after centuries of 
internal turmoil! Nehru undid the work 
of all those millions by one simple 
remark: "India has been given the 
peace of the grave, and the security 
of the cage." 3 


In the last few years the much- 
plugged propaganda piece was the 
4rreconcilability’ of the minorities in 
India, A lurid picture of how Muslims 
run at the throats of Hindus and the 
Hindus at the throats of Untouchables, 
was drawn’ to prejudice India's case. 
Nehru has not succeeded in complete- 
fy silencing this propaganda theme, 
put has sufficiently undermined it. 
"The most truculent minority in Тп- 
dia,” he said, "аге neither the Mus- 
lims not the untouchables, but the Bri- 
tish, It is this minority that Britain 
is most anxious to protect." 


Mahatma Gandhi |в said to have 
once described Nehru as an Indian 
‘only in name.’ Jawaharlal 1s not so 
much pro-British as he із modern, en 
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internatlonalist. It was difficult for 
anyone to follow the logic of Mahatma 
Gandhi in declining to participate in 
World War II. But Nehru’s pamphlet 
‘The Parting Of The Ways,’ which ex- 
plained India’s non-participation, was 
not only fully understandable but Is 
reckoned to be one of the most mov- 
Ing political pieces written in modern 
lines. 


Mahatma Gandhis leadership 15 
chiefly national, Jawaharlal's reputa- 
ation Is principally international. The 
world looks to him to interpret In- 
dia's nationa) urges. When foreigners 
sometimes wishfully hope that Jawa- 
harlal would soon replace Mahatma 
Gandhi as the leader of India, they do 
БО because they understand him and 
sympathise with him. 


Perhaps in the turmoil that the 
world is in to-day, where new forces 
are rapidly gaining the upper hana, 
such an historical development should 
be logical. But there perhaps lies Ja- 
wahar's weakness also. He is undoub- 
tedly one of the four or five eminent 
living men, but he has not yet reveal- 
ed qualities for supreme leadership. It 
is one thing to be popular with the 
mas*es, and another to be their leader. 
How many times in recent years Ja- 
wahar has come within inches of suc- 
céss in his ideological duels with the 
Mahatma, but has finally given in. 
greatly disappointing the younger and 
more militant generation of India! 


Leadership involves more than Intel- 
lectual attainments, more than since- 
rity,and incorruptibility. It needs а 
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Jawaharlal Nehru draws tens of 
thousands of devoted listeners .. 


phenomenal will-power almost. border- 
ing on obstinacy, courage that amounts 
to devilry, a purpose that approxima- 


‚ tes to ambitiousness. If the absence 


of these qualities in Jawaharlal lias 
maintained the solidarity of. India's 
national movement, it has also to that 
extent thwarted the process of moder- 
nisation of our methods of struggle. 


An awakened nation inexorably mar- 
ches on towards its destiny whatever 
the weakness of its leadership. Mass 
energy is the dynamo in the тесһапі- 
сэ of popular movements. In India 
the success or failure of the present 
leadership will be judged not by whe- 
ther it has enabled India to make 
great strides but whether It has brou- 
ght freedom to our tormented nation. 
When fifty years hence the historian 
records our present-day struggle he 
will employ this measuring rod, and 
no other. 


Who knows Jawaharlal's leadership 
may become a reality in the not too 
distant future? If it caes not, his name 
will certainly go down as India’s 
greatest political ambassador іп the 
world at large. 


The Idol Of India 


I have scen many a procession, and 
many a recer*ion given to great per- 
sonalities. But none could compare 
with the spectacle witnessed recently 
when Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru arriv- 
ed in Bombay. Men, women and child- 
ren thronzed the streets in such dan- 
gerous denseness that it is surprising 
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there were no casualties, People vied 
with one another to get a glimpse of 
this idol of the -Indian nation, and 
many a toe-was crushed, and clothes 
torn, and umbrellas broken. The drea- 
ded monsoon failed to dampen their 
enthusiasm and millions crowded the 
streets in heavy downpour bringing 
the Bombay traffic to a standstill. 


I have seen Nehru in Kingsway Hall, 
London, also, where the British people 
gave him a welcome. All the thous- 
ands of seats were sold out, the last 
inch on the window sills. occupied, and 
as he appeared on the gilded platform 
of that one of London's most histo- 
ric halls, a thunder of clapping went 
we until the very rafters seem to come 

own. 


| .There was a subtle although distinct 
| difference in the attitude of the two 
| crowds. To the British he was the 
mouthpiece of an unjustly treated na- 
tlon whose idealism, desires and urges 
he so faithfully represented in him- 
Self. As a platform speaker he was 
Careless and somewhat unimpressive. 
While the other dignitaries who had 
come to pay him homage spoke at the 
loudest pitch, Nehru scarcely rose 
above an inflated undertone. He is not 
cut out for filling the role of a rabble- 
rouser. Often he even forgot to speak 
into the microphone and parts of his 
Speech were lost in the peculiar noise 
that comes from the silence of thou- 
Sands. Yet everyone listened attentive- 
ly and the British audlence went away 
With a new outlook on India. 


М The British audience had come to 
€ar him. The crowds of Bombay went 
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and women. What 


to see him. Many of the latter could 
have gone on just gazing at him for 
hours without getting tired. 


What Draws Millions 


What is this in Nehru that draws 
these millions, not only of India, but 
of the world? І һауе вееп him in both 
capacities as an individual. and from 
a seat in the audience. Is it the inner 
man, the outer man, or the symbol 
that the people admire? 


One thing is perfectly certain. The 
way people look at Mahatma Gandhi 
is not the way they look at Nehru. 
The Mahatma they worship. To touch 
his feet is their way of paying homage 
to him. To them he is a saint, a holy 
man. Had he taken to religion and 
become a rishi he would have attract- 
ed the same crowds that he attracts 
as a political leader. They behold him 
with reverential awe. 


But Nehru the people admire, adore. 
The Mahatma is the symbol of all 
that was best in ancient India. perso- 
nal purity, detachment, renunciation, 
and devotion to a cause. Nehru is mo- 
dern. explosive, patriotic, internation- 
alist, revolutionary, unreligious, In 
other words, Nehru is the best edition 
of themselves. He says the thinga 
they themselves would like to say, and 
says them better, His inhibitions and 
indulgences are the same аз those 
belonging to any average person. 


At the basis of Nehru's popularity 
is undoubtedly his utter earthliness. 
People don't like calling him Nehru; 


too, he draws tens of thousands of patient men 
is that draws these millions ? 


Jawaharlal 15 more Intimate, 1 makes 
them feel he is theirs, a big brother or 
a younger one, but theirs anyway. 
When the Mahatma is taken to prison 
people believe the rigours of jail life 
will pass over him like waves against 
a rock. But when Jawaharlal із in 
jail they feel his every pain, as if they 
themselves are looking through а 
barred window, with handeusfs wearing 
out the skin of their wrists. 


This is Jawahar the 1001. Jawahar 
the man is equally fascinating, even 
to the reactionary British Tories. Не 
has their charm of manners, their ele- 
gance, and he speaks their language 
as well as they themselves do. Even 
when their views clash, they under- 
stand what he is driving at. 


Essentially Human 


If at any time you happen to come 
within talking distance of Jawahar | 
you will notice that he ia tar from be- 
ing a model, He is essentially a human 
being with all the latter's good quali- 
ties and defects. There is no cut-and- 
dried formula how he does his ‘namas- 
kar.’ or 'sdlaam' or shakes hands. 
When you are talking he intenjects, 
when he is doing the talking he some 
times gets impatient, and equally faci 
lely smiles. He displays his emotions. 
exactly as you or 1 would do. Pose he 
has not heard of, When he smokes һа | 
offers you a cigarette, he eats and 1 
lishes his food, he reads and is happ 

I remember taking him to the of- 
‚сез of the American magazines "Time 
and ‘Life, where his film was going 
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3t 1 e early foot-falls of 
in India. With the 
ti us organisations 
e the А. І. S. А. Rashtriya Bhasha 
 Prachar Samity, an 
j Sevak Sangh, А. 


si Talimi Sangh, etc. y 
ctivities obtained channels indepen- 


1 шей of the Congress. The Congress was 
xpected to devote its growing strength 
to. besides political agitation, combative 
activities of whicn the patterns were 
sketched іп Champaran, Kheda and 


Ahmedabad. 


“Ош Failure 
теп bad faithfully pursu- 
ities, if the Congress cha- 
riot had been provided with the twin 
wheels of labour unions and kisan sabhas, 
the necessary motive force would have 
been provided to the developing goal. 
‘Look up the records of the Congress 
committees, how many of them can claim 
— to have inspired, directed or organised 
combative activities? There nas been а 
growing awakening among the masses 
- expressed in hundreds of skirmishes with 
V. the ‘Government and the  propertied 
‘classes. These skirmishes, thanks to the 
“indifference of the average Congress- 
man, have developed outside the foster- 
' ing wings of the Congress» The result 
has been that they have brought no or- 
ganisational strength to the Congress. 
The growing mass energy has remained 
1-һагпевзей to the Congress. 


M Congress 
ed these activ: 


The constructive activities have grown 
in the past twenty years: Khadi pro- 


30%. This expansion in the constructive 
work was, by itself, unable to extend the 
- base necessary to support the broadening 

of the Congress ideal that has taken 
place between, 1921 and 1942, Popular 
respense has been mainly evoked by key- 
ing up the Congress goal. But in the 
absence of an adequate organisational 
- basis which a dovetailing of vonstruc- 
tive and combative activities would 
have provided the movements the Con- 
. gress launched inevitably petered out. 


x 2 The inadequacy of the sanctions be- 
. hind the Congress demand bas been 
mainly responsible for the compromises 
that have followed in the wake of screw- 
ing up the demand. In 1906, the demand 
. for Swaraj was, in the same resolution 
considerably watered down. The Home 
Rule demand almost ended ш the ac- 
cepiance of the Montford Reforms. The 
independence resolve, for a while, got 
lost in working the Act (1932) we were 
pledged to wreck. The Quit India 
— movement is today threatened with the 
resuscitation of the Cripps Proposals. 
These compromises arise from the weak- 
mess of our sanctions, from the hiatus 
we have allowed to grow up between our 
goal and our organisation. P 


We have today reached the stage 
‘where further screwing up of the goal, 
the heightening of the psychological ap- 
peal and of the glamour of the goal, 


— turn our attention to the building up 
of the requisite organisational base. 
There are two main types of organi- 
_вайопа1 activities: functional and loca- 
‘litywise. Trade Unions, Student Unions, 
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duction. for instaace, has grown up ру. 


` down, asked for-a piece of paper, 


are not possible. We are compelled to . 
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Gumasta Mandalas are among the obvi- 
ous examples of functional oreanisations. 
'They seek to pring together persons On 
the basis,of their junction' to redress 
their grievances and help to generate 
strength through union. Such organisa- 
lions are generally combative, to use & 
convenient. word employed by us earlier; 
while locality work is confined mainly to 
const;uctive work. Each person is, thus. 
caught into two webs of organisation as 
a worker and as л citizen Some of the 
activities will inevitably overlap but 
every field worker in the Congress 15 
aware of the distinctiveness of the two 
types of the organisation. 


From these activities the more advanc 
ed cadres should be drawn and integrat- 
ed into disciplined, fully trained volun- 
{сет corps. The volunteer. is the very 
heart of the reorganised Congress. 
Around him all other work revolves. He 
embodies the spirit of “Do or Die”. He 
has his live contacts with functional and 
locality organisations. He has his hands 
on the “controls” of ihe mass organisa- 
tion. I deliberately project the volunteer 
corps into this position and not a poli- 
tical party because Iam anxious, at this 
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to be taken for the March of Time. 
The word had gone round he was conr 
ing, and the offices were specially 
kept spick and span. My then chief 
Walter Graebner had put aside a spe- 
cial chair for Nehru. They wanted him 
to say something into the mike. Ja- 
wahar had not written it. Walter was 
behind him, attending to his needs. 
Jawahar pulled Walter's chair, sal 
and 
wrote out what he was going {о say. 
Walter was dumbstruck. He had nearly 
shouted for a special desk to be brou- 
ght in. Walter always used to tell 
visitors, “Nehru sat in this chair, my 
chair.” 2 

Jawahar's film was taken and бе 
spoke the words, which contained a 
biting comment on how British planes, 
bomb huts in the villages of the N. W. 
Е. Р. and what sort of a Civilisation 
this was. He had come in his English 
clothes, and it would have been better 
had he been in Indian clothes, at least 
worn a Gandhi сар. 1 told him. so, 
"Then why did'nt you tell me?" Le 
began expostulating with me, "I had 
one In the flat.” Ж 


2 Normal Individual 


Jawahar's charm lies іп the fact 
that he is so much a normal individual 
and not a special or higher brand of 
the human species, The other day 1 
went to see him at his sister’s flat on 
Malabar Hill. Had he wanted to be- 
come India’s leader by being a “plain- 
living and high-thinking" man, he cer- 


tainly would have avoided choosing io 


stay in this flat. It was too sumptvous, 
and in a far too expensive locality. No 


. sooner. he came in than he began: 
- “When did you come, two months ago, 


wasn't it?” I said no, six months ago. 


"My mathematics has gone wrong," 
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juncture. to shift ‘he accent from ideo- 
logy to action, from the goal to the or- 
ganisation. We have done enough fine- 
spinning of ideologies. What we lack 15 
disciplined and sustained action. It is 
that desideratum that must be filled up. 


Such a volunteer body, closely linked 
with the life of the people through func- 
tional and locality organisaticns, сап, 
under suitable circumstances, develop 
into a revolutionary auinority under the 
aegis of the Congress. The magnificent 
records of the Khudai Khidmatgars in 
the North-West Frontier Province and 
the Rastriya Sevak Dal in Maharastra, 
especially the Satara District, bear testi- | 
mony to our а priori assertion. These 
volunteers have behind them the demo- 
cratically organised will of the people. 
And they are its sanction, 

Given wise and courageous leadership, 
it should be possible to absorb the thou- 
sands of new worker's the 1942 movement. 
has thrown into the Congress. As it is, 
many a young man has felt frustrated 
and his original ardour has cooled off. 
We must no longer delay the process 
of refashioning the organisational fab- 
ric of the Congress. 


and we started talking right away, as 
if continuing the conversations we had, 
left halfway in his flat in London 
seven years ago. He asked me all about 
London, what our people were dolng 
eic. And the conversation went on for 
“nearly an hour. 


As a journalist it has become my / 
second nature to watch every move- 
ment of the person 1 am talking to, 
the way he sits, whether his accents 
are perfect or peculiar, and many other 
things which are so useful to our craft, 
But I believe Jawahar is the only per- 
son whom I did not watch closely be- 
cause, like him, I too was lost in the | 
conversation. Then he remembered he | 
had a press conference to attend. He 
got up hurriedly and said he had to 
make a move, then paused and said, 
"Come with me to the press confer- 
ence,” I hesitated, pleaded another | 
engagement. “Come along,” he in- 
sisted, "leUs go to the press conference." 
I went. 


I have sometimes heard people зау. 
that Jawahar is weak as a politician, | 
a leader. I have also heard that when 
the Congress Working Conimittee dis- 
cussions become stormy, and the other | 
members. are unable to see Jawahar's | 
point, he bursts into tears and cries. 
І can quite believe it. I feel that aS | 
the chairman of a municipality, Or | 
even as a Government minister, he will | 
never be able to suppress the human 
within him. Beyond me is the picture - 
of Jawahar saying just those things | 
which will not provoke opposition, 9: 
his eyes fixed on the members to b 
sure of his votes. He will say the | 
things that occur to him, never mind | 
the cost. But it is precisely because 
he says the things he feels, and he 
feels like an average person, tha 
Is regarded as an outstanding 
not only in Indía, but in th 
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; PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
Impetuous like the steed he rides, Jawaharlal is a bubbling volcano of revolutionary energy. ` 
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wy.—Snould 
suddenly used for industrial cons- 
tructive purposes, as it has been for 


atomic power be as 


destruction ? Do you fear that the 
enormous displacement of labour 
that would ensue would result in 
even more suffering to the prole- 
tarian population, than the Indus- 
trial Revolution of 180 years ago 
caused ? 

A.—I cannot place any limit to 
political stupidity. 'The first enemy 
to be destroyed by the atomic bomb 
may be the tse-tse fly or the ano- 
pheles mosquito. That would make 
the earth much more habitable than 
it is at present. 


Peace & Unemployment 


Q.—It has been stated that the 
cessation of war industries of all 
descriptions will result in the dis- 
missal of 9,000,000, workers in the 
U. S. A. апа probably from 4 to 
5,000,000 in this country employed 
directly or indirectly through the 


: war, excluding the armed forces, Do 


you think it possible for the British 
Labour Government to prevent the 
twin evils of unemploymenf and re- 
duced wages ushering іп the long 
yearned peace ? 

A.—There is plenty of work for 
the dismissed warriors to do. But 
it must be planned and organised 
for them.. It can be done. We shall 
See whether it will be done. The 
alternative is the dole. All the Gov- 


 ernments are on trial. 
|. Poverty & Internationalism ` 


Q.—Do.you think that, if it were 


^. Possible for the Labour Government 


lo abolish capitalism and transform 
Britain into a socialistic state, it 
Would be able to abolish poverty and 
Teculfant, unemployment without co- 


Atomic Bomb : 


Polygamy Etc. 


GEORGE BERNARD . SHAW, Britain’s Irish-born literary sage, 
has spent practically the whole articulate part'of his 89 years of 
life wpsetting other people's mental applecarts. He has expressed 
the most outrageous sentiments, proclaimed the most staggering 
His opinions and criticisms are 
respected — 1] not always accepted —throughout the world. 

Politicians, scientists, great writers and ordinary lay folk 

j gol it straight from the shoul- 
der either by ‘way of interview or through his vitriolic pen. Many 
limes he has shocked people by his bluntness in such answers, 
jor instance, as when asked what he thought of the civilisation 
of the white races, he replicd: “I think it would be a good thing.” 
Miss Dorothy Royal put six questions on behalf of the Amrita ы 
is your opinion, Mr. Shaw?” 


views — and got away with it. 


have asked his advice—and 


Bazar Patrika asking “What 


operation from the rest of the 
world ? In other words, is interna- 
tlonalism necessary before the world 
can be cured of poverty ? : 

A.—Not in the least. Stalin has 
shown that socialism in a single 
country is not only possible but the 
only way to begin. 

Kicking Germany & Japan 

Q.—It is said that Great Britain 
and the 1), S. A. could easily supply 
the world with its manufactured re- 
quirements. If this is so, do you 
think it would be wise to allow 
Germany and Japan to become 
manufacturized exporting countries 
again and compete with us with low- 
priced goods and thereby eventually 
cause unemployment? 

A.—Is the war over or is 1t not ? 
This talk of allowing! Great Bri- 
iain and the U. S. A. will have some- 
thing better to do than to sit on the 
heads of Germany and Japan and 
kick them when ihey are down. 


Labour Govt.'s Leadership 


Q.—Do you consider the members 
of the present British Labour Gov- 
ernment possess more powers of 
leadership, general abllity, and ora- 
torical powers than the pioneers of 


‘the eighteen eighties and nineties, 


Hyndman, Burrows, Sidney Webb, 
John Burns, Tom Mann, Keir Hatdie, 
Ben Tillett, and others, not forgett- 
yourself ? : 
TUM have more administra- 
tive experience. Marx was а genius 
and a giant; but he could not have 


run a coffee stall. Stalin and Molo- 
iov, Bevin, Morrison, and the best 
half dozen of their colleagues, know 
the world far better than he did. 

The Conservatives have made such 
a frightful mess of the election that, 
for the moment, they must rank as 
®ompletely outclassed in political 
ability by the Labour Party. But the 
job ahead is so big that it has gat 
to be proved that any existing party 
is equal to it. 


Post-War Polygamy 


Q.—As a result of the war, it is 
stated that there аге» 100 marriage- 
able women in this country to every 
eighty marriageable men. In the 
war-devastated countries of Europe, 
there are four young women to every 
young man. What do you consider 
will be the result on ihe world of 
this vast army of imwedded women? 
Do you think that they would 
rather acquiesce in polvgamy than 
be totally denied their natural 
instinets ? 

A.—Of course, they would. The 
Mormons, the most pious people in 
the world, were horrified when 
Joseph Smith showed them that 
they must polygamize or perish; but 
they had to accept it. And it was a 
great success for the women; but the | 
inferior men could not set good | 
wives. Some of them соціа not get 
апу; and, finally, the U. S. A. Fundas 
mentalists abolished it by force, or 
rather outlawed it; for plenty of it 
is going on at present su» тоз 
(Copyright). ЖЗ” 


i ORD Beaverbrook and Mr. Brenden 
L Bracken will, no Чопо, explain 10 
Mr, Churchill the reasons for the failure 
of the strategy they persueded him to 
adopt. I sm anxious only thet Mr. Chur- 
chill should understand that I spesk for 
millions in the Labour Party when I say 
that we all deeply 


regret that his great 
triumph іп the war should have ended 
in a defeat 50 OY 


erwhelming. І add that 
he is himself the author of this defeat. 


He forced the Election upon us. ' 


Mr. Churchill agreed to wage it in a 
fashion unworthy of a people mature in 
: the habits of democracy. conscious that 
they were on the threshold of a New 
World, convinced that a return to the 
old ways would have meant а repetition 
of the old and evil pattern of which the 
present war js the outcome—I pay my 
tribute to 2 great Prime Minister whose 
courage and resolution in war were be- 
yond praise: I wish only thet he had 
taken those qualities with him into the 
organisation of peace 


Road To New Civilisation: 

So 2 new era begins: on any showing 
a Socialist majority in the Parliament 
of Great Britain opens roads to a new 
civilisation. I hope no one in Cheltenham 
or Horsham, or even Wood Green, will 
lie awake o' nights dreaming of the ter- 
rible things the Socialist Gestapo Is plan- 
ning. The Chairman of the Labour Party 
does поё propose to confiscate anyone's 
savings. None of his colleagues proposes 
(о attempt dark work behind the scenes. 
In в straightforward and determined 
way they will do what in them lies to 
assist the Socialist Government to carry 
out the Socialist programme for which 
the electorate has exoressed so emphatic 
an approval. 

They will not haunt the cellars of 
Downing Street; they һауе neither the 
power nor the will to make the House 
-of Commons an annexe to Transport 

_ House. It ought to be made plain every- 
where thet our General Secretary is Mr. 
Morgen Phillips and not Mr. Phillips 
Oppenheim. It is worth while reminding 
anyone who fears that Great Britain has 
been merged with the Soviet Union, that 

‘the Chairman of our Campaign Commit- 

е was that Cockney of genius, Mr. Her- 


hy | Didn't Make A Good | 
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| Red Herring | 
By HAROLD LASKI a 


Fascist monarchs and obsolete social sys. 
tems abroad Certainly it will mean the 
end of those invisible governments of | 
bankers and Press lords who regarded | 
themselves as the masters, not merely ot Ё 
the ordinary people, but even of those | 
who had been chosen by ordinary people 


to rule. 


Freedom For India 


The Labour Party in the new, Parla. | 
ment will be more representative of the \ 
whole nation than any previous party W. 
to which the Government of this country | 
has been entrusted. The great trade 
unions, the great professions, the defence 
forces, business, women. youth—all these 
have their full place. And the majority 
jn the new House will have behind, it 
the important knowledge that. not only | 
has it fought a clean fight. soberly and | 
without malice. but also that its fight W 
was, everywhere, a great educational f - 


campaign. 


and that in supervising 
esto he did not con- 
e any widows and 
business men. 
t. The Labour 
-men and 


bert Morrison, 
our Election Manif 
sciously seek to driv 
orphans, nor. indeed. any 
into the bankruptcy cour 
Party, in short, has no bogey 
in the cupboard. These are 
the Tory 


no skeletons 
the patented possessions of 
Party, and are kept 1n a special safe to 
which only Lord Beaverbrook has the 


key. 


Temper Of People Misjudged 

If I may say 50, one of the most singu- 
lar features of this election is the fact 
that Mr. Brendan Bracken who ought. 
in his five years as Minister of Informa- 
tion, to have learned something about 
public opinion, should have so fantasti- 
cally misjudged the temper of our peo- 
ple. He ought to have known that if they 
stood up fearless]y to the might of Hitler, 
they could not oe persuaded into accept- 
‘ing a quiet and, as Mr. Churchill told 
them, an "almost nnknown" university 
professor as а secret autocrat, with his 
hidden hands mesmerising men like Mr. 


Attlee, Mr. Bevin, and Mr. Morrison, into 
doing his will. He could have learned 
much from the clear indications every- 
where that men and women in the De- 
fence Forces were not going to fight for 
five years for freedom and democracy— 
and be content to accept the substitutes 
for them that are approved in the Carl- 
ton Club. Perhaps he will be able to see 
things in a new perspective as he medi- 
tates upon the meaning of his defeat in 
North Paddington. 


Hope For British "New Deal" 


I believe that this election is likely to 
prove as „momentous in our history as 
the famous election of 1832—just as that 
Whig victory meant the access to power 
of the middle class, so the Labour vic- 
tory of 1945 brings the common people 
to power for the first time. As 1832 meant 
the decline and fall of aristocratic pri- 
үйесе, so 1945 is the beginning of the 
end of capitalist privilege. I hope and 
think that we shall, at long last. have 
our:own “New Deal", and that it will be 
a new dea! built upon those socialist 
principles which alone can drive the 
spectres.of poverty and fear from men's 
lives. I hove and think thet it will mean 
the end of our curious zeal for semi- 


г 


The Socialist victory was not one men's f 
victory; it was 4 victory of thousands of 
devoted men and women who have given | 
their lives selflessly to a great cause 0 
They want it to lead straight on to free- 
dom for India, to the full liberation of 
China, to the renovation of democracy 
in Europe, above all to a friendship -with 
the Soviet Union built not upon mutual. 
needs, but upon mutual understanding. 
They hope that the, Francos and the 
Salazars, actual or potential, will realise 4. 
from now onwards that Socialists Be- f 
lieve that peace is indivisible only im4 
democratic world where there is social | 
justice. It is important for them to be 
clear that we are going to make that de} — 
mocratic world swiftly and beyond the f 
power of any dictator to assail. 


We Inherit A "Ravaged World" 


Neither my colleagues nor I under $ 
estimate the difficulties of our task. We | 
inherit a fatigued and ravaged world ШО 
which every malignant interest stands Т! 
poised ready to demand the restoration 
of its power to exploit the mass-M sers | 
everywhere: We 
our Allies, great and small, to feed H 
hungry, to clothe the naked, 10 pring 
hope and exhilaration to millions * 
whom hope and exhilaration have алто 
died. We enter on our task humbly, b E 
cause we recognise its magnitude. M 
we enter on it, also, proudly pecause V. | 
have been given the full confidence 0 | 
the British people. We shall seek to’ 
the first period of Socialist Governi 
one worthy of the sreat people to wh 
victory in the field has thus become 
foundation of a call to renew the С 
tive genius of European civilisatl 


have to co-operate Wp 


EOPLE ask me what would Eng- 
P lend do for India or about India 


at this juncture. Will the British Gov- 
ernment implement its undertakings 
and carry out its pledges earnestly 
and sincerely about giving India inde- 
pendence after the termination of the 
World War? Would the British peo- 
ple like Indians to be free and inde- 
pendent and masters of their own 


3 homes? I always. reply to this ques- 
n tion by posing &  counter-question: 
j What would you do if you were an 
| Englishman or a Britisher? I gener- 
Т ally find that this approach somewhat 


surprises my questioner by its singula- 
rity. Very often his mind has never 
worked on these lines and he attri- 
| butes. my counter-question as an at- 
tempt to evade a speculation, But 
i it seems to me that the true answer 
| А to the oft-repeated question as to the 
| m British intentions and policy towards 
| India may really be discovered by 

that approach to this problem. I ге- 
: alise that it is a difficult approach. 


Ё For опе thing, ії may take many 
п people at a great disadvantage. We 
ШІ; in India are all agreed оп our de- 
- 2 mand for independence. Everyone 
x g feels that foreign гше ʻis both de- 
x grading and humiliating and is a veri- 
n table curse, But many do not feel 
al the same intense desire for the free- 
g dom of others. On the other hand, 
18 if they had the chance and the оррог- 
se tunity, they would be great imperial- 
е2 ' ists themselves. They would love do- 
n mination over others, and I believe 


that having regard to human nature 


be 3 and the human lust for power, and 
le- in spite of professions of general pas- 
he | Sion for freedom for all mankind, the 
number of dormant imperialists in 
India would be great indeed. A genu- 
|" Ine democrat and lover for freedom 
) for all people is a rare creature. 
26 Therefore, for many Indians to put 
We ў themselves іп the armchair of an 
in Englishman and then look at the In- 
nds dian problem from that angle would 
ion be a difficult mental exercise, but 
er? nevertheless it 1s only that approach 
ith Which would lead to a correct appre- 
mn д Ciation of the situation. 
‘in! 
at The Average Englishman 
bed There are many Englishmen (1 in- 
pui clude all British people in this cate- 
9 gory) who are now by conviction 
20! бепшіле advocates of freedom and self- 
government for all mankind, the in- 
күреш of Asia and Africa included. 


apprehend that such an Eng- 
lishman does 
nion in 
curate] 


not represent public opi- 
his country faithfully and ac- 
У. He is not true to type. He 
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has become abnormal, just as Mrs. 
Besant or Mr. Arundale or Charlie 
Andrews by their intense love for 
India ceased to Бе representative Bng- 
lishmen. Similarly, I think that an 
Englishman who now advocates free- 
dom for the Asiatic peoples and the 
Africans ceases to be a representative 
of his race. "Тһе average Englishman 
is conservative and in matters of for- 
elgn policy there is not much to choose 
between a Conservative, a Liberal or 
a Labour man. ‘These are all only 
labels of goods intended for domestic 
consumption. For the outer world, 
generally speaking, there is only one 
brand. When Mr. Churchill said that 
he had not been appointed First Min- 
Ister by the King to preside over the 
liquidation of the British empire, he 
did not utter а теге: Churchillian 
boast ог sentiment. I think he ex- 
pressed the prevailing sentiment of 
most Englishmen. It is not іп 
human nature to part with power will- 
ingly; that then, what is there in com- 
mon between the average Englishman 
and the Indian? Not only do seven 
seas divide us—this is true even though 
you can now cross over within 36 
hours from Karachi to Croydon—but 
Indians and Englishmen are divided 
by faith, language, tradition and 
everything else, "There ls nothing in 
common and in spite of the political 
association of the last 160 years the 


Englishman has merely, and of set 
choice and purpose, made himself an- 


other .sect or caste in this land of 
castes. He has kept himself aloof 
outside official dealings. All social 


contact has been almost tabooed and 
forbidden. Englishwomen take the 
utmost care not to mix with the na- 
lives. I believe that after a lifetime 
in India many  Englishwomen's ac- 
quaintance with Indians is limited to 
their Ayahs and bearers and grass- 
cutters. It is conventional for every 
Englishman to make loud professions 
of love for India, but in truth it is 
for him and his family nothing but a 
land of regrets. Therefore, there is 
no inducement to part with power on 
any sentimental ground, and instances 
of Australia, Canada and even South 
Africa are inappropriate. 


No Parting With Power 


again, look at it from an- 
AEN of view, The World War 
is over. England has won but is it 
not almost a pyrrhic victory? The 
bells are still ringing with joy. but 
anxiety has overspread the-land. Eng- 


‘land has been, so they say, almost 


bled white. Loss of life may not have 
been great, but the loss in treasure 
and material things has been gigan- 
tic. All financial credits are gone. All 
foreign investments have been eaten 
up. True, there is the sterling bloc, 
but that Maginot Line may soon crum- 
ble away. The withdrawal of the 
Lend-Lease support has been an eye- 
opener for all Englishmen. Comrede- 
ship іп arms may still exist оп paper, 
but the clash of economic interests has 
begun and America seems determin- 
ed to prevent England from rezain- 
ing her past pre-war economic pros- 
perity. England is heavily indebted 
and must pay, and these debts can 
only be discharged by exports. There 
are no gold reserves of any kind. But 
export where? Europe lies in ruins 
and has to be fed, but within two or 
three years it will rise up again and 
compete for world markets. And there 
are now no world markets either. 'The 


Dominions have built up enormous 
heavy industries, Australia and Cana- 
da have now been industrialised and 
will soon become зе pporting, 
China, which was once a happy hunt- 
ing-ground for the British investor, 
has definitely passed out of British 
economie control It wil! depend for 
years for support and aid on Russia 


and America, but not on England, 
Japan is also out of question. There- 


fore, of all countries in the world 
India remains as the dumping ground 
exclusively open to British manufac- 
tures. There are no other fields, far 
ог near. The Middle East holds few 
prospects. Africa is wild and beggar- 
ly. You cannot dump your goods down 
into the deserts of Abyssinia. There- 
fore, it is to India and nowhere elsa 
that the British exporter can go for 
sustenance and profit. That is the 
strongest argument for the British 
people not parting with power In India. 


The Slave Mentality 


And then, їз there any compulsion 
from inside India? Those Englishmen 
who can see deep below the surface 
find signs utterly disquieting. To them 
the sudden unplanned movement of 
August, 1942 and after із a danger 
ignal of great and even sinister 
significance. But Englishmen ont _ 
here іп India—who, I believe, gre _ 
fully conscious of the true inwardness 
of the position in this country—do not 
betray their knowledge and feeling by 
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HE war has been won. The ques- 
tion is if the Allied Governments 

will be able to win the peace. As has 
been remarked by shrewd observers, if 
peace has to be won the foundation of 
principles on which the peace has to be 
built should, have been laid during the 
period of war itself. If we have to avoid 
the outbreak of another war we must 
build an economic system which can 
offer progressive welfare for the masses, 
It is sufficient condemnation of the pre- 
sent system that full employment has 
been possible only during the war 
period. Without a fundamental change 
in the present system, democracy will be 
in a critical condition everywhere. We 
cannot во back to the “laissez faire” 
policy of the pre-war period. The so- 


of the common man. In the 
s of Harold Laski, “even after я 
military victory over Nazism still re- 


mains the deeper issue of a victory over 
ourselves". 


Principle And Expediency 


Let us see if such a victory has been 
achieved. There is no doubt that Allied 
Governments have, from time to time, 
lssued statements breathing lofty senti- 
ments of the dignity of man and of a 
deep feeling for humanity. We have the 
noble expressions of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the Four Freedoms. The Char- 
ter adopted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference reaffirms faith in the equal 
rights of men and women and of па- 
tions, large ancl small, and stresses the 
necessity of living in unity and concord 
50 that international peace may be se- 
cured. These are noble professions indeed 
but we all know how the Allied Govern- 
ments have belied them іп practice. 
Power politics is very much in evidence 
and principles have given place to ex- 
pediency. As the end of war in Europe 
was in sight Mr. Churchill began to say 
that the war had ceased to be ideologi- 
cal. The rift between the Allies is widen- 
ing and the pre-war suspicions are 
again raising their head. Unilateral de- 


cisions һауе been taken again and 
again. 


Imperialist Policy Remains 


In the world security plan that has 
been adopted by the United Nations a 
Trusteeship Council has been instituted 
to administer mandated territories and 
territories annexed from enemy coun- 
tries, only in case of individual agree- 
ments. But where no such agreement 1s 
Possible the Council will not be com- 
petent to undertake the administration 
Of such territories, Besides, по machi- 
Пегу has been set up to supervise the 
administration of dependent territories 
administered by members of the United 
Nations and no compulsion can be used 
tz thelr case to enforce the fulfilment of 
he aims and objectives which such 
Members Tecognise under the Charter. 


PECIA Me 


INDIA 


TA. 


The POST-WAR WORLD 


By ACHARYA NARENDRA DEV 


Again. England, France and Holland are 
noi prepared to relinquish their empires. 
Churchill's wards “we mean to hold our 
Own" still ring in our ears. The Labour 
Government has not returned Hongkong 
to China. Mr.’ Bevin's foreign policy is 
only a continuation of Churchill's policy. 
No basic change has been made and Mr. 
Bevin has openly admitted that he 
Wholeheartedly collaborated with Mr. 
Eden in the formulation of foreign 
policy. The British regard their empire 
as necessary for their wealth and power, 
This tenacious desire to hold on to the 
old world will not establish peace and 
economic secttrity in the world. 

It is also clear that.no organisation 
will be able to keep the peace if its prin- 
cipal members do not mean to do so. It 
is the leaders and policies that will de- 
termine the shape of the coming world 
and not the platitudes indulged in 
in world charters. 

It seems as 1f the peace is already lost 
and this blood-bath has again been in 
vain. In such a situation it behoves 
every true lover of freedom and demo- 
cracy to educate public opinion on the 
implications of the present situation and 
to organise it for fighting the forces of 
reaction in order to bring back the lost 
peace. The next few years will be deci- 
Sive and it behoves all the progressive 
forces of the world to unite together 
for achieving their common purpose. 
The masses are in an expectant mood 
and are ready to undergo heavy sacri- 
fices only if they have the assurance 
that their sacrifices will not be in vain 
and will not be utilised to serve the in- 
terest of an already over-privileged 
«lass. 

It is certain that if we acquiesce in 
what is happening to-day all the evils 
that followed the last war will return. 
'The issues are so deep and are so inti- 
mately connected with human welfare 
that we can ignore them only at our 

ril. 

"t the above view 1s correct, Asia will 
not һауе a happy time. We should re- 
cognise that though sympathy and help 
should be welcome from every quarter, 
we shall have primarily to depend upon 
ourselves. It seems that the obduracy 
and utter selfishness of the imperialist 
powers will make it inevitable for the 
subject countries of the East to combine 
for striking a blow for freedom. 


America And Russia 3 
the tendency exhibited during the 
Med Ton too much on the goodwill 
and support of the U. 8. A. is to be de- 
precated. Tt seems as if in the days to 
соте the 0. 5. A. would mere and more 
refuse to interfere in the domestic affairs 
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of the British Empire. The news that 
there is going to be an Anzi 
alliance as against the Soviet Po: £f 
correct. simply confirms the truth of the 
above view-point. Moreover, indications 
are not wanting that the United States 
may gradually develop into an imperial- 
ist power, 

It is becoming more and more diff- 
cult to predict how Russia will act in a 
particular situation. Russia has been 
а great inspiration to the oppressed p 
ples of the earth but the hard realities. 
of the European situation, it seems. 
have led her to abandon much of her old 
idealism, She wants to make herself 
completely free from the mena 
foreign invasion. Her policy seer 
һе dictated by this sole consideration. 
She does not obviously trust some of her 
present allies. She has not forgotten as 
to what had happened to her all 


. if 


encirclement by capitalist powers. 
vention and economic bieckade and t 
continuous refusal to enter into frien 
relations with her. 
taking all possible 


Steps to p 
repetition of 


such happenin 


her erstwhile enemy, Germany. 

Soviet Russia is interested in the Mid: 
dle East, Iran and China, The B 
Government is trying to strengthen it- 
self in the Middle East by establishing 
the Arab Federation under its leadership. 
It is giving the slogan of ‘hands off 
Тап” and will give the Iranian Govern- 
ment its moral support against Russian 
interference, In China also Anzlo-Ame- 
rican interests demand the establish- 
ment of a strong national government, 
China is the only Asiatic country that 
has got a permanent seat on the Secu- 
rity Council and its future will be assur- 
ed with the support and goodwill of the 
Asiatic people. 


Russo-Chinese Treaty: 

Іп this connection it ts gratifying to 
note that Russia has displayed good 
sense by entering into a fair treaty with 
China and by giving a guarantee thar it 
has no intention of interfering in its 
internal affairs. The treaty has set at 
rest all speculations in the press 25 re- 
gards the probable attitude of Saviet 
Russia towards China. India's future is 
closely interwoven with the future of | 
China апа«аз such it wilt be our duty- 
to stand with our great and bue ally 
through thick and thin Tt has, there- | 
fore, given much relief to Know that 
Russia has made it clear that cke has. 
no intention of taking sides ір the бә. 
mestic quarrels of China. Tt is now for 
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for time 


Life is eager and desires are keen, 
tolls the bell of parting. It is sweet, for 
flowers of illusion are kept eternally 
by death; it is bitter, for life pursues g 


earth's 


D tresh 

the vision that eludes man. Thus the dances" 
n т of life echo the rhythm of mirth and sorrow -- 
| life, and death. - In this cycle of beginning and 
end, end and beginning, nation cherishes in the 
warrath of her bosom, the glistening tears 
of the end and the sunny rays of the morning. 


India. proud ly preserves her heritage on the 


rocks of Ellora and Ajanta, in the pages of 
the Vedas and Upanishads, in the images 
SN of arts and crafts of every day life’ of the | 
Бе N nafion In the festivities when gaiety 


charm sweetens 2 few hours of life. 


and 
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An unbroken rule at Government House is that 
quiet hour alone over а cup of tea on the 
time ihey exchange notes оп ihe day's problems, 


For five years ETIENNE DU- 
PUCH, leading Bahamas jour- 
nalist, followed closely the Duke 
of Windsor's career and utter- 
ances. This self-portrait was 
‘painted’ by the Duke himsel], 
during -his term as Governor of 
‚ the Bahamas, in his conversa- 
tions with Dupuch. 


maa 


Sr BODO CLIFFORD, a former 
Governor of the Bahamas, built 
an elaborate swimming pool at the 
eastern end of the Governor 5 offices 
in Nassau. As it was finished about 
the time the Duke of Windsor ascen- 
ded the throne as Edward VIII, Sir 
Bodo had a specially designed tile 
Made for the centre of the pool to 
Commemorate the event. 
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at day’s end the Duke and Duchess spend а 
South Porch at Government House. At this 
disappointments and achiegements. 


è p | 
uke Of Windsor 
may abdicate, but you can’t oblite- 
rate a reign. That's history.” 


And when an American magazine 
published а more than ordinary 
slanderous criticism of him and the 
Duchess, he declared : 

"I gave up the Crown cheerfully 
when I felt that I could not eomply 
with the restrictions lt placed om me. 
And since then I have loyally ‘ried 
to serve my brother, the King, іп апу | 
capacity to which I have been called. - 
All I've ever asked has been that my 
wife aad I should be left alone to 
live our lives in our own Way. 

“There has been no need to try to 


As soon as the Duke was appointed- 
Governor of the Colony, the local. 
authorities had this tile removed, 


Sir Bodo told me 
in one of his letters. 
me when he arrive 


about the pool 
The Duke told 
d to take’ up his 
He sent me a photograph of 
it and “it was one of the things I 
looked forward to seein 
» He paused. 
ing ihe record of my 


the tile bear 4 
d from the pool?" he 


reign remove 
asked suddenly. 
“The authorities t 
were being kind to y 
“But that's silly, 
Duke. “А monarch 


hought they 


commented the 
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plenty or of short brutish and nasty life. Your economic life is too at a cross 1 
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pull me down. I’m not in anyone's 
way—and I don't want to get in any- 
one's way. What so many people fail 
to realise is that my wife and I are 
just normal human beings,” he ad- 
ded after a reflective pause. 


America Home — A Myth 

In 1944, it was reported that he 
was buying а home in America and 
would become a U.S. citizen. He 
seemed surprised when Dupuch told 
him of this report. 


“Why should anyone think I'd ever 
want to be anything else but Bri- 
tish?” he enquired. “Of course 1 
have a great affection for the Ameri- 
can people. But my roots are plan- 
ted in Great Britain—too deep to be 
transplanted, 1 am afraid.” 


And when he spoke of his future, 
he said : 

“Now that the European war is 
near an end, I have interests in Ca- 
nada, the United States and Europe 
that require more than the spasmo- 
dic attention I have been able to 
give them from this distance. 


“I shall go to England some day, 
too, but there are no definite plans 
or dates in this connection. We shall 
certainly go to Europe when travel- 
ling becomes possible and we hope to 
do a lot of travelling after the war. 
The Duchess likes travel and, as for 
me, I have never spent five years of 
my life in one place before.” 


After a pause he added: "And 1 
hope that I shall never ve in any 
: place that long again .. . My resign- 
ation does not mean that I have per- 
manently severed my connections 
with the public service.” Не continu- 
ed, "There will be a great deal of 
work for all men with any experience 


to do in the post-war reconstruction . 


period and I shall gladly fit into any 
place where І may be helpful.” 


Trying Time 

His five years’ governorship of the 
Bahamas was a trying time. There 
were the large-scale problems of war 
to deal with. His suecess was the 
more remarkable because ne had to 
overcome much opposition and prove 
his own talent for clear-sighted 
planning and hard work. 


"I am sorry to be leaving Nassau,” 
said the Duke when he was going. 
“The Duchess and І have developed 
a great affection for the island. Af- 
ter five years we have deep roots here 
and it is not easy to leave the old 
and trusted friends we have made in 
Nassau during this time. I shall al- 
_ Ways entertain a deep interest in the 


* 
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Colony and will do everything pos- 
sible to further its interests when- 
ever an opportunity offers. .. 

“I haye much to be grateful to the 
Colony for. The experience I have 
gained Jn Colonial. administration 
here has been^most valuable and 1 
am delighted to have had it. . . One 
day we hope to return to Nassau as 
visitors and to see how the varlous 
things we have tried to get started 
here have prospered." 


The emotion that sustained the 
Duke throughout the long period of 
readjustment and his battles for the 
good of the Bahamas, has been his 
deep and abiding love for his wife. 
He very seldom referred to his own 
activities, ideas, aims, without men- 
tioning the Duchess in tne same 
breath. 


Duke Looks Younger 

I happened to meet the Windsors 
on the Duke's fiftieth birthday. 

“The Duke is fifty to-day," remar- 
кей the Duchess. "He's getting to be 
an old man, " she laughed. "But 
he doesn't look his age, does һе?” 
she enquired in a serious tone. 

And there is no doubt about it that 
after five years in the Bahamas the 
Duke looks mellowed but physically 
much younger than the day he 
landed. Though the Duchess has 
peen ill several times and once had 
to go to New York for an appendec- 
tomy, the Duke spent the last five 
years without a day of illness. 

They both worked long hours at 
their allotted tasks—the Duchess 
took her full share in Red Cross, hos- 
pital, social relief activities — but 
certain hours of the day were set 
apart for the two of them alone. 
The lunch hour they always spent 
Logether in the Governor's Cabana at 
Cable Beach. 

“J go to the Cabana to get away 
from the office and to do some work, 
the Duke once said. “As tong as 1 
am in my office there is always some- 
one wanting to see me for just one 
minute and staying an hour. 


With the Duchess close to him, he 
dratted most of his public speeches 
in the Cabana. He wrote them out 
laboriously in longhand. After they 
had been typed by his Secretary, he 
kept on changing them until the last 
minute. Not infrequently he de- 
parted from the text in delivery. 

But the favourite retreat of the 
Duke and the Duchess was the open 
terrace on the South side of Govern- 
ment House—the simple, lodge-like 


race itself opens to an avenue of the - 
majestic royal palms in the gardens. 
Here they liked to spend quiet after- - 
noons and evenings sipping tea and 
talking about—well, whatever the | 
things are that other couples in love 
discuss all over the world. 


Duke Doing Spade Work 
The Duke adjusted himself cheers 
fully to war restrictions and short- 
ages. He often cycled back and 
forth to his office—‘to save fuel and 
get exercise,” he explained. These 
cycle tours were over quite а dis- 
tance as for several months, while 
Government House was being repalr- 
ed for them, they lived four miles 
out of town, in the house oi Frede- 
rick Sigrist, one of the builders of 
the famous Hurricane fighter planes. 
The Duke and the Duchess started 
their own victory garden to set an 
example to all other residents. In 
1944/45 the islands experienced one 
of the most devastating droughts in 
human memory, but, in spite of this 
great handicap, the Duke declared 
a short time ago, in conversation 
with a ring of justifiable pride in his 
voice : 
“My wife and I got plenty of vege- ` 
tables out of our victory garden this 
year, in spite of the drought.” This 
meant extra effort—and both the 
Duke and the Duchess took to the 
spade, the pruning knife, and the 
weeding work with enthusiasm. 
One of the Duke’s greatest regrets 
was that he had to forego tishing for 
most of his stay in the Bahamas, one 
of the world’s most famous fishing 
grounds, Fuel economy was so strict 
that not even small boats could be 
run and those that were provided 
with petrol were used for commercial 
fishing. Golf, too, was 2 rare item 
on his programme. Не even stopped, | 
two years ago, taking part in the ac- 
tivities of the Royal Nassau Sailing 
Club and the Nassau Yaeht Club to 
bend all his efforts to the war tasks. | 
These five years have been nob | 
years of exile and unhappiness for ie 
the Duke of Windsor. They were | 
active, crowded years In which he 
set a “depressed” eolony oa its feet, 


introduced many political, economic, | 
social innovations. 


publie career is jar from ended е 
тем fields await his talents and ferm | 
ше mind.— (Copyright). > 
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Changes the colour of the sky, 
course of the wind as well as 
the fortune of men. The great 
Indian sages of the past found 
out the ways and means to sub- 
due this cruel and treacherous 


Fate. 
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WORLD FAMOUS ASTROLOGER & 
TANTRIK, 


Pandit Harish Chandra Sastri, 


PRESIDENT — ALL-BENGAL ASTROLO- 
GICAL ASSOCIATION. 
HOUSE OF ASTROLOGY, 
141/1C, Russa Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 
_ dust East of Hazra Park, Phone: South 978 


Famous for the accurate Horoscope of 
‘Ex-King Ed. VIII. he is well versed in 
astrology and “unrivalled in Palmistry. 


MIRACULOUS TALISMAN 


These Talismans gre prepared Recordin to the strict Hindu spiritual and 
Tantrik rites, hey are imbued with uncommon supernatural power to ге- 


dress the evil infiuences of stars effectively and immediately bringing suc- 
cess and peace in human life 


SANTI KABACHA : 1" brings peace ot mind, happiness In family, heals 

incurable diseases saves from accident, premature 
death, fire and theft, ensures success in examination, The wearer of this Jewel 
‘is saved from all sorts of troubles as it pleases evil stars. Ordinary Hs. 5/-, 
‘Special (ready action) Rs. 20/- only. ; 


BAGALA КАВАСНА: It helps то'ваіп success In occupation, to fulfil 

', desire, to get Royal honour, to get promotion in 
Service, to attain prosperity in business, to Increase wealth, to secure com- 
mand upon al. By wearing thls many ersons have attained successes Jn į 
5 the most unfavourable &nd complicated Law suits. Ordinary Rs, 12/-. Spe- 
15 99 сін! (ready action) Rs. 15/- only. 


РЕ. А: It helps to cure all sorts of female diseases, to 

E NRISINHA KABACHA do away the defects of bringing forth stlli-born 
 . child, to beget а son to a barren woman, to cure menstrual troubles etc. 
7 Ordinary Rs. 10/-. Special (ready action) Rs. 29/- only. 


"EA AKARSHANI KABACHA : It brings the desired person (man or woman) 
„Ж under absolute contro! or subjection, through 
TB hon any. QUE may be fulfilled. Ordinary Rs. 12/-. Special (ready action) 

pi (5, - only, / 


A few opinions of the respectable persons who have personal experience of 
‘his wonderful predictions, accurate calculations, Palmistry & Tantrik rites, 
-MAHARAJADHIRAS OF BURDWAN : Highly charmed and astonished at your 
- accurate calculations. I wish you all success 

HIS HIGHNESS RAJA OF DHENKENAL (Orissa) : I am feeling wonder at the 
marvellous Tantrik works and accurate calculations, He is no doubt a great 
personage with miraculous power. 


COLONEL GOBINDA SAMSER JUNG BAHADUR, RANA OF NEPAL: 1 am 
simply astonished at your true calculations, predictions and Tantrik power, 
MR. ACHANDLER, ENGLAND » I found the caluculations and judgments of 
Pandit Mahashaya to be quite correct. He Is counted as one of the most 
accurate astrologers of Bengal ; 
LILARAM MANGURAM, HYDERABAD, SIND: I had doubt about the 
of your religions duties. But finding that all difficuities concerning aera 
hess are met men I haye the influence of your power. 
Мг, BUL BUL DESAI, DIRECTOR AMAR PICTURES: I feel the 1 
your ‘special Bagala Kabacna In the deepest core of my heart. VEG GI 
= dde SUE ENO RY NATIN снопа PAGE Al: ИМЕ quite impossible for a letter 
7 praise you TEC ations and also it was beyond my 
that your ЛКЫ тун: uon NOn der results. abad ream 
Mr. G. В. MADAN, Ls : am much benefited by wearing your wi - 
У ful special Santi Kabacha. Же T croua ESSEN 
Mr. К. VENKATA RAO, VIZAGAPATTAM: I am grateful to you b 
your Kabacha removed the dusk of my  miserles is attained ood Tesults 
_ from Santi Sastayana performed by you 
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their speeches. They talk in terms 
of confidence and indeed of arrogance 
and the Englishman at horne is ignor- 
ani, and із kept ignorant, or the inner 
surges in the Indian mind. Outward- 
jy, of course, the British may well һе 
deluded imto 4 sense ог security. It is 
true that now there is а widespread 
feeling, in the words of Prof, Seeley, 
that it is humiliating to be ruled by 
foreigners, but that feeling has not 
peen translated into action. Тһе edu- 
cated middle classes continue to hank- 
er after employnient under foreign 
masters and alien rulers. Whatever 
may be the bitterness of spirit with- 
in, that bitterness has not yet. induc- 
ed even a reluctance lo man the civil 
service from top to bottom, and there 
is no lack of candidates and office- 
seekers. Indeed, for every job there 
ig a multitude of aspirants and these 
public servants stand by their mas- 
ters in all contingencies. They are 
prepared to shoot, and shoot to kill. 
The Indian army has been carefully 
kept in a state of isolation away from 
the national movement and is depend- 
able. So the Englishman at home may 
well think that they have all that 
they want for their rule in India, de- 
pendable public servants, men and 
material and service of all kinds and 
raw materials ready to be exploited 
to their hearts’ content.. This being 
so, why should anybody рагі with 
power? Indians seem to rule over 
themselves and present the fruits on 
plates of gold as an humble tribute 
to their alien rulers, So why should 
these rulers abdicate and cease to 
rule? 


March Of Events 


This is, for a thinking Englishman, 
one side of the picture. ‘There 15, 
however, another aspect which will 
drive and compel him, in truth much 
against his will, to part with power 
in India, That is the pressure of 
world forces, and selfish considerations 
of his own security, and self-preserva- 
tion. By world forces I do not mean 
political pressure of Russia or the 
U.S.A. or China, I mean the pressure 
of the onward march of events and of 
ideas, Englishmen now realise that 
imperialism is the root cause of war, 
and the prospect of a Third World 
War is truly horrifying. Іп а sense 
the atomic bomb has killed imperial- 
ism іп India, It is now apparent that 
England escaped the “deadly peril" 
of the atomic bomb this time by the 
Skin of her teeth. In the next war 
the curtain will probably rise with 
the atomic bomb and fall on, God 
knows what. The atomic bomb ‘will 
definitely destroy all Western civiliza- 
tion, based as it is upon intense in- 
dustrialization and huge, compact 
human beehives. in urban areas. This 
“deadly регі” England cannot face 
or resist. So the Indian empire, ins- 
tead of continuing to be а source of 
profit and of material glory, i$ turn- 
ing into a harbinger of England's des- 
truetion. No, the Indian empire won't 
do any longer. A hold over India as 
& senior partner in & firm will be far 
more profitable and expedient. Eng- 
land is now dwindling into a second 


- 
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E third-rate Power. It has a declin- 
ing birth-rate and in sheer numbers 
it 18 Overwhelmed ру China, Russia 
ang the U.S.A, and some other coun- 
ries. The only reservoir of man- 
power it can draw upon in an emer- 
gency is Indis, But that requires a 
happy, contented and self-governing 
India—a willing partner in the British 
Commonwealth, А sullen non-co- 
operating India will be of no use, but 
will be а positive danger. And these 
two million Indians of armed forces 
teturning to their homes, and tens of 
millions in India itself fired with an 
intense longing for freedom you can 
no longer delude with soft words and 
empty phrases. 

And then the march of ideas. The 
terrific contrast between the wretched, 
miserable, poverty-stricken peasants 
and workers of India and the happy, 
resolute, proud and mighty peasants 
and workers of Russia. Nobody can 
stop this march of ideas, no earthly 
power, no artificial barriers of cénsor- 


ship. Every instinct of self-preserva- 


tlon will induce an Englishman to shed | 
his imperialism and cultivate the pose 
of a Good Samaritan, the confinding | 
senior partner. in this way does Пе” 
preserve iot only the British connec- 
tion, but also the vast Indian market 
for his exports of ail kinds. And he 
may also think that the educated 
classes in India will cordially assist 
him in carrying out this reorientation 
of policy and achieving this fresh ob- 
jective. All Western-minded educated 
Indians have imbibed English ideas of 
democracy and representative govern- 
ment, know the English language, and 
have become familiar with English 
literature and English culture апа 
traditions and modes of thought, Many 
о? us still pride ourselves in our Eng- 
lish outlook on life, in our English 
way of living. So with our ald, the 
aid of the English-educated middie 
class, Englishmen may still hope to 
carry on in India, at least for а while. 
That is how I look at this problem, - 
and what I think England would do 
for India in the near future. 


India And The Post-War World қ 
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the leaders of the’ Kuomintang to demo- 
cratise their Government and to adopt 
radical measures to secure the well-be- 
ing of the people, Let us hope that 
China’s sympathy and help will be 
available to every Asiatic country that 
struggles for its freedom but we recog- 
nise that this will be possible only with- 
in the strict limits of its obligations to 
other members of the United Nations. 


Role Of India 


India alone will be unfettered by any 
such consideration but its subjection to- 
day will not enable it to render any 
substantial help to others. India has, 
however, become a symbol of the free- 
dom of Asia. Let us see that the symbol 
is not broken. Our stand during the 
war has made India the question mark 
of the present epoch and all countries of 
Asia are eagerly looking forward to the 
day when India will be free because they 
feel instinctively that the key of their 
salvation is in India. They are aware of 
the fact that our stand during the war 
has been a demand for the freedom of 
all the Asiatic and African peoples. Let 
us hope that India, while striving for 
its own freedom, will not forget its 
neighbours who are less fortunate and 
will, at least for considerations of self- 
interest if not for anything else, follow 
& good-neighbourly policy and will enter 
into unofficial non-aggression pacts and 
pacts of mutual friendship to ensure 
their future freedom. India should make 
her position clear in this respect by 
making a declaration to the effect that 
she has no intention to exploit her 
neighbours either politically or economi- 
cally. She should never seek special pri- 
vileges for or claim discrimination iu 
favour of its nationals in Burma and 
Ceylon, She should advise Indians liv- 
ing abroad to identify themselves with 
the common people of those countries. 
India cannot iollew а policy of isolation. 
Our isolationism has done us much harm 
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in the past. Let us revive the en- 
cient traditions when India had her 
contact with the surrounding world and 
when there was commerce in ideas and 
goods between India, Central Asia, China 
and the countries of South-East Asla. 


Empire In The East 


Though England, France and Holland - 
may Want to retain their old empires 
in the East, they will find it more and 
more difficult todoso. The war has quiek- 
ened the political consciousness of the 
Eastern peoples. They have got Over 
their inferiority complex. The white 
man's prestige has been shaken to the 
utmost and cannot be any more retriey- 
ed. Burma, Malaya and Indo-China will 
not agree to return to the old position 
of subjection. If any such attempt is 
made, it will be strenuously resisted. In- 
dia will not be alone in its struggle: Tor 
freedom and democracy, India has 2 
great role to play in Asia in the present 
epoch, But this will be possible only if 
we realise our responsibility and до not 
miss the great opportunites that will 
present themselves from time to time. 
The August Resolution is our guiding 
star. It is a perfect resolution because 
it not only retterates our determination 
to achieve our independence but it also 
defines the social contents of the concept 
of freedom. It wants to vest all political 
power into the hahds of workers in 
fields and factories, It also expresses 
India’s readiness to accept her inter- | 
national obligations, We have only to | 
see that the resolution is not put into | 
cold storage but is carried out in prac- 
tice, 


Let ‘us hope that we shall have the | 
wisdom, the vision, the courage and the 
statesmanship so to shape our policies as 
may enable the whole of Asia ta achieve 
its freedom and further to lay ihe true 
foundations of fuil democracy every 

where in the East, This is the positive 
purpose for which we have to йе and _ 
if we have the compulsive drive, we are 

‘bound to succeed. 5 
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By SAROJ К. DUTT М.А. 


HE Inian National Congress is the 

largest political organisation in In- 
dia and is the one single body that can 
claim to take the role of a national 
political organization. Its membership 
is open.to all communities, castes and 
races and its. object is the attainment 
of ‘Purna Swaraj by all peaceful and 
legitimate means. It is an All-India or- 
ganization having its ramifications all 
over British India, Established in 1885 
by the late Allan Octavian Hume, a 
retired member of the LC.S., the Indian 
National Congress. held its first session 
in Bombay in December, 1885. 
development of national consciousness 
in India, and the establishment of 
friendly relations with Great Britain 
and the attainment of self-government 
through the good offices of British ad- 
ministrators, these were the principal 
objects for which the Indian National 
Congress strove for the first 35 years of 
its existence 


In 1907 there was a rift in the 
Congress membership at Surat and 
the organisation was split in two 


camps. the Extremists -and the Mode- . 


rates. It was in the year 1920, when 
Mahatma Gandhi came to take a lead- 
ing part in Congress activities and 
policies, that a new orientation was 
brought about in the political outlook 
of the Indian National Congress. In 
the first place, within an incredibly 
Short time the Congress was trans- 
formed into a mass organisation from a 


“bourgeois” institution; and secondly, 
the Congress shed- its character of a 
mere, annual conference for passing 


Pious resolutions, Since 1920, the In- 
dian National Congress has been in 
Open opposition to the British Govern- 
ment. The non-co-operation movement 
of 1920 and the civil disobedience move- 
Ment of 1930 were not only authorised, 
but were fostered, directed and guided 
hy the Indian National Congress. A 
resolution demanding the introduction 
9f Dominion Status in India by the end 
ОЇ 1929 was passed at its 1928-session 


Civil Disobedience 


, When the demand was not fulfilled by 
е British Government the Congress 
Ramee to civil disobedience in 1930. 
Sut the movement was suspended in 
І len Mahatma Gandhi and гога 
Win came toʻa truce and. Mahatma, 


М MY x СС-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National 
ica he з ка CHICOS АК SAR Le Ж л 


Тһе: 


s picture of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan with the grand- 
ot Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his arms is symbolic to 


of the evolutlon of Indla's struggle 


The lives of past and ‘present 


Gandhi agreed to participate in the 
Round Table Conference in London as 
the sole representative of tne Congress. 
The history of the National Congress for 
some 4 years following this is one of 
forcible suppression, for alter the failure 
of the Second Round Table Conference, 

vernment 
fe eects suppress ihe organisation. 
In 1934, the civil disobedience movement 


soldiers of 
dom form the bridge for the future generations, 


‘took comprehensive | 


was officially with- 
drawn, Next year 
the Golden Jubilee 
of the Congress 
was Celebrated, 


The mest signif- 
cant reature іп In- 
dia in 1937, 1938 
and the greater 
part of 1939 was 
the rapid absorp. 
tion in the Con- 
gress fold of the 
forces of the com- 
mon people — ‹? 
workers and peas- 
ants. It was only 
to be expected, 
perhaps, that the 
workers in the 
older capitalistic 
concerns, like the 
textile mills and 
railways, with 
their relatively - 
long record of 
struggle and orga- 
nization should 
show greater mili- 
tancy than ever. 
What was to be 
Witnessed was 
something more 
than this — the 
extension of the 
social awakening 
into every reach of 
the economic and 
Social structure, 
From district to 
district the peas- 
~antawakening 

spread, wash- 
ing away the pea- 
sants’ servility and 
Superstition a nd 
emboldening them 
challenge the 
money-lenders, the 
landlords and even. 
the State. The poli- - 
Ucal consciousness 
of the masses and thelr menta! horizons 
Were being broadened. while the ex- 
ample of their struggle gave a new 
stimulus to artisans, students and other 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie, The 
socialist element inside the Congress 
was gradually gaining strength, | 

Socislism and working-class and pea- 
sant movements are intimately bound | 


(Continued on page 63) 
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up with the Congress and the struggle 
for national liberation. It was the 
Congress which under Mahatma Gan- 
dhi's leadership aroused the political 
consciousness of the masses. The pro- 
cess, begun in 1920, continued in various 
forms through the twenties and gainea 
in sweep and intensity again during the 
civil disobedience campaigns of 1930-33, 
when а year or two later, the Congress 
recovered its strength and was able to 
function freely and legally, it was a 
totally different organisation from what 
it had been twenty years before, Its 
pasis had been laid in the masses; it 
had passed through these severe or- 
deals and tested out its technique of 
non-violent resistance; and it had built 
up a network of committees and local 
leadérs and special cadres working in 
and for the organisation from day to 
day. It had, in short, become a power- 
ful and well-knit mass movement. 


Because it was a mass movement, 
questions affecting the welfare of the 
masses received increasing attention. 
Already in 1931, at the height of the 
world economic crisis, an economic pro- 
gramme had been adopted “to enable 
the masses to appreciate what ‘Swaraj’ 
as conceived by the Congress would 
mean.” In 1936 at Lucknow the Con- 
gress declared that “the most impor- 
tant and urgent problem of the coun- 
try is the appalling роуегіу, unem- 
ployment and indebtedness of the pea- 
santry, fundamentally due to the anti- 
quated and repressive land tenure and 
revenue systems.,........ » Ы 


At. Faizpur, in 1937, it adopted а 
scheme of agrarian reform which in- 
cluded, among other items; rent and 
revenue reductions, the exemption of 
uneconomic holdings from rent. and 
land-tax; reduction of canal and other 
irrigation dues; abolition of illegal ex: 
actions and forced labour; fixity of 
tenure with inheritable rights; a debt 
moratorium; a living wage for agricul- 
tural labourers, taxation of agricul- 
tural incomes above a certain level; 
and the recognition of the peasant 
leagues. Again the manifesto issued 
the same year prior to the elections 
which gave the Congress an оуег- 
whelming victory In most of the pro- 
vinces made it.clear that the Congress 
was concerned not only with the strug- 
gle for national freedom but also with 
the immediate improvement of the 
condition of the people. 


The whole of this new orientation to- 
Wards radical economic reform and 
Mass unity against imperialism found 
its chief exponent in Nehru, who at- 
tained a popularity next only to that of 
Gandhiji. Under his leadership and in- 
spired by his example many Congress 
Workers went out into villages to work 
&mongst the agrarian masses. Con- 
gress membership, which stood av 
$00,000 in 1938 rose to 3 millions in 
1937, 4 millions in 1938, 6 millions in 
1939. Апа the election campaign fol- 
lowed by Congress “released mass 
energy and both the Kisans and the 
Workers woke up and began to play an 
agressive role.” 


‘ But the solidarity and enthusiasm 
Which had characterised the anti-im- 
Periglist forces during the рге-1937 


Period slowly gave way to dissension 


among the masses following acceptance 
01 Office. 


b The States people's movement em- 
racing a quarter of the Indian popu- 


Ж 


‚ effectively organise 
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_ lation and a third of the land had un- 


til recent years remained isolated from 
the mass movements which were sweep- 
ing the Yest of the country. The mass 
Spirit released by the election cam- 
paign of 1937 as well as the surging 
tide of confidence that was felt all over 
the country when the Congress took 
office and was developing the peasant 
struggles in the provinces, all had their 
effect on the States. and one by one 
their subjects joined in the revolt. 


Prelude To. Crisis 2 


` - 7 

In this Situation, with mass activity 
developing on an unprecedented scale, 
the Congress as such had no clear-cut 
or unifying policy. “They are trying”, 
Nehru said in a letter to Gandhiji “to 
adopt themselves far too’ much to the 
old order and trying to justify it." The 
election manifesto had declared that 
the purpose of office acceptance was 
not to co-operate in any way with the 
Government of India Act of 1935, but 
to combat it. But the time that ac- 
tually followed hardly corresponded to 
this profession. Right wing leaders 
dominated the Congress executive. The 
Left elements, the Socialists and Com- 
munists, took the initiative in voicing 
the opposition and organising it. The 
opposition finally came to a head early 
in 1939 with the re-election of Subhas 
Chandra Bose as President of the Con- 
gress. His victory over a Right-wing 
candidate was a clear demonstration 
of the widespread dissatisfaction with 
the policy pursued by the Congress for 
over 18 months But unfortunately, 
Bose himself was not a Leftist, nor was 
he with the Rightists. It at once shar- 
pened the rift; the majority of the oid 
leadership resigned from the executive 
and the Congress was confronted with 
the danger of a split. 


At Tripuri the Congress was faced 
with a far greater crisis. The problem 
was how to preserve and develop the 
anti-imperialist united front that had 
grown up within last few years. Large- 
ly through the efforts of Socialists, Com- 
munists and Nehru the Congress re- 
emerged as a united body from the 
Tripuri crisis. But the unity was only. 
achieved on terms which consolidated 
the position of Right-wing leadership. 


Collapse Of Unity 


The differences, however, broke out 
again—this time on the question of 
composition of the working commi.tee. 
President Bose found serious difficulties 
in carrying out Gandhiji's instruction 
in forming a composite executive. At- 
temp:s to reach a Left-Right compromise 
under Bose's leadership failed and Su- 
bhas Bose resigned, a new President was 
elected in the person of the veteran 
Right-wing leader Babu Rajendra 
Prasad. Б 


But Subhas Bose did not sit idle. Не 
tried to rally the discontented elements 
in Congress in order to lift the whole 
movement out of the root of constitu- 
tionalism, but as he was neither of the 
Left noi of the Right. һе failed to 
the Left against 
Subsequently Bose was ех- 
Congress for a period 
on a charge `of “deli- 
breach of dis- 


the Right. 5 
pelled trom the 
of three years 
berate and tagrant 
cipline.” 

condition of India on the eve of 
Е war can be best described 
in Gandhijis own wards, 


"Outbreak Of War 


“India,” he 


"is facing an impossible 


said, ‘Sita. 
tion. There must be either non-vio:ent 


action or violence and  ever-growm 
anarchy within a measurable di: 
of time.’ In these circumstances. 
Gandhiji in a dilemma and waiting, as 
he frankly admitted, for “new ight" to -- 
dawn on him, the masses of the people | 
in British India as well as in the States 
were straining impatien lv at the ap- 
parent moderation and hesitancy of 
their leaders. 


Military and diplomatic events since 
the outbreak ой war have steadily | 
heightened and complicated the tension 
in India, 


On September 3, 1939, India was de- 
clared belligerent by the Viceroy. The 
announcement was Made without even 
the formalities of consultation with 
any Indian body, official or unofficial + 
It aroused strong resentment through: 
out the country, resentment expressed. 
among others, by the Premier of the 
United Provinces who asked: “Ss our 
position no better than that of a vas- 
sal or of а serf or a galley-slave, whose 
life is at che disposal of his master? 

He cannot say whether he will enter 
the lists or not He must when he is | 
bidden to." 


While protests, strikes and anti-war Ж 
demonstration took place in Bombay 
and other large centres, the Princes 
the big landlords, and similar elements 
hastened to reaftirm their loyalty te 
the Government. Congress for its part 
adhered to the policy it had proclaimed 
for over a decade. It had, during that 
period, frequently condemned British 
foreign policy on the ground that it 
helped Fascism and destroyed the } 
democratic countries, апа it had re | 
peatedly declared its desire that India À 
should join with other nations on an 5 
equal basis for collective security and H 
mutual defence against sggression.” 
Congress had. moreover, stated plainly 
that it would oppose any attempt to i 
involve India in a war without the i 
consent of her people. 


| 


No Hasty Decision 


Although their policy had thus been 
laid down in advance. the Congress | 
leaders took no hasty decision. On B. 
September 14, 1939, they published a ^ 
manifesto, "so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake the | 
real objectives aimed at, and the posi | ||! 
tion.of India in the present, and the `i 
future. ^ The manifesto invited the 
British Government “to declare in un- 
equivocal terms what their war aims 
are in regard to democracy and im- | 
perialism and the new order that is 
envisaged, in particular how those sims 
are going to apply to India and to be | 
given effect to in the present. Do they AM 
include the elimination of imperialism | 
and the treatment of India as a free | 
nation whose policy will be guided ac- | | 
cording to the wishes of her people? | 
The real test of any declaration js its 
application in ihe present,........" 2 


‚ The Viceroy’s reply was (a) that at 
the end of the war the Government | 
would be willing to “consult” with “a 
number of people’ with a vi 
securing their aid and co-operation i 
framing such modifications of the con- 
stitution, ie. the Act of 1935, as “may | 
seem desirable”. (b) and that in the 
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meantime "the right solution would be 
the establishment ої a consultative 
which would have as its ob- 


of the questions raised by the Congress 
nor did it meet with the approyal of 
any group ОГ party in India. It pro- 
хокей an eminent Moslem, a former 
Chief Judge of the Oudh Chief Court, 
to express “complete despair of British 
statesmanship". As a first step in non- 
co-operation the Congress withdrew 
from office in all the provinces where 
its ministries were functioning (Oct. 21, 
1939). Тһе Governors were unable to 
find any other groups capable of form- 
ing alternative Ministries, so a pro- 
clamation was issued authorising them 
to rule by decree, Even the semblance 
of democracy came to an end over the 
greater part of India, ie. in eight out 
of the eleven Provinces. 


Negotiations Fail 


Then followed a desultory, informal 
and fruitless negotiations. Quite apart 
from the offence caused by the cir. 
cumstances in which India was declar- 
ed a belligerent, the feeling was gain- 
ing ground in the country that the war 
was essentiallp a continuation of Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy and that no one 
who stood for democracy and anti-im- 
perialism had anything to gain by it. 
“The recent pronouncement made on 
behalf of the British Government," the 
Congress said in March, 1940, “demon- 
strates that Great Britain is carrying 
on the war fundamentally for imperial- 
ist ends and for the preservation and 
strengthening of her Empire, which ts 
based on the exploitation of the people 
of India, as well as of other Asiatic 
and African countries. Under these 
circumstances it is clear that the Con- 
gress cannot in any way, directly or 
indirectly be a party to the war which 
means continuance and perpetuation of 
this exploitation.” 


In July, 1940, 'аїќег the Nazi conquest 
of Western Europe, the Congress made 
a fresh approach to Britain. It offered 
“to throw in its full weight in the war 
effort provided Britain made ап un- 
equivocal declaration recognising Indi- 
an independence. and as an immediate 
step in giving effect to it. set up & Na- 
tional Govt.’ which should be such 
as to command the confidence of all 
elected members of the Central Legis- 
lature, and secure the closest co-opera- 
lon of responsible Governments in the 
Provinces, “Unless this were done,” 
the resolution said “all efforts at 
organising the material and moral re- 
sources of the country for defence can- 
not in any sense be voluntary or as 
from a free country, and will not be 
effective." 


British Proposal 


The Wnite Paper of August 8, 1940 
contained the British response to this 
Offer. “There has been” it said, “a 
very .strong insistence that the fram- 
Ing of the (new constitutional) scheme 
Primarily be the responsibility of In- 
Sians themselyes......H. М. Govern- 
Ment are in sympathy with that desire 
and wish to see it given the fullest 
Prca] expression subject to the due 
Gren ent of the obligations which 
Tan Britain's long connection with 

Па has imposed on her and for 
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which H, M.- 
Government can- 
not divest them- 
Relves of respon- 
sibility... 
The proposals 
made in the 
White Paper 
"ere: (1) the 
setting up at the” 
end of the war 
"of a body re- 
presentative of 
Principal ele- 
ments in India’s 
national life in 
order to devise 
that framework 
of the new con- 


the enlargement 
of the Viceroy's 
Executive Coun- 
cil by the addi- 
tion of Indian 
members; and 
(3) the estab- 
lishment of a 
“War Advisory 
Council.” 


Like the earli- 
er statement of 
October, 1939, 
the White Paper 
roused no enthu- 
siasm in any 
quarter In India. 
T he Congress 
considered it to 
be entirely un- 
satisfactory. The 
British decision, 
it said, “to con- 
tinue the present 
autocratic. and 
irrespon- 
sible system of 
Government so 
long as any 
group of people, 
or the Princes, 
as distinguished 
from the people 
of the States or perhaps even foreign 
vested interest, raise objections to any 
constitution framed by the elected re- 
presentatives of the people of India is 
а direct encouragement and incitemeat 
to civil discord and strife.” 


despite his 


Individual Satyagraha 


On Sept. 15, 1940, the Congress de- 
cided to adopt civil disobedience and 
Gandhiji was invited to take charge of 
the campaign. Under his leadership, 
the issue was narrowed down to one 
of freedom of speech— the right to 
speak against war as War ог а sainst 
participation in the present war. 1t 
was not his intention, he said, that the 
individual civil disobedience he pro- 
posed to launch (ie. not much resis- 
tance but disobedience offered by selec- 
ted individuals separately or in small 
groups? "should create an appreciable 
impression upon the War effort; it 15 
a: moral protest against the conduct 
of the war in the name of a free 
people.” : 

Nehru Azad and others were arrest- 
es towards the end of Oct. 1940, апа 


sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment. As the months passed, thou- 
sands of Congressmen апа women 


jai ey included 398 
геге sent to jail. They include: 2 
embers of the Provincial Legislature 
22 members of the Central Legislature, 


Acharya Kripalani, Secretary, А. І. C. С. can always smile 


many 


cares, come rain, соте sunshine. 
31 ex-ministers. 174 members of the All 
India Congress Committee and 11 mem- 
bers of the Congress Working Commit- 
tee. Apart from the civil disobedience 
campaign, thousands more had been 
and were being sent to jall—oiten 
without the formality of a trial for 
their political activities. The vast ma- 
jority of them were anti-fascists, trade 
unionists, peasant leade students, 50- 
cialists. communist youngmen of 
whom any father might be proud", as 
the moderate trade unionist, М. М. 
Joshi, described them. 


In British offictal circles, for the 
greater part of 1941, there was grati- 
fication that the Congress demands 
had been resisted, and confidence in 
the ability of the Government to carry 
out the limited plans for recruitment 
and supply they had in view for India. 
Mr. Amery, in numerous speeches and 
articles, pointed out that there was 
“nothing. to prevent’ Indians from 
"discussing" the future of their coun- 
try, urged the need for “a new intel 
lectual approach” and adyocated а con- 
stitution ‘on new lines" with an irres- 


ponsible апа  irremovable executive, 
"iunetlonal" representation and res- 
tricted suffrage—on fascist limes. in 


short. At the same time the Congress 
was accused of “totalitarian tenden- 
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cies” —for the curious reason that Con- 
2655 members who had been returned 
fo Central and Provincial Legislatures 
on the Party programme continued to 
assert the Party's 
follow its leadership. 


Atlantic Charter 

On Aug. lá, & Joint declaration was 
issued by Mr. Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which states that 
the signatories pledge themselves “to 
respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of Government under 
which they will live; and they wish to 
see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forci- 
bly deprived of them.” This document 
was broadcast to the world as the 
charter of freedom tor which the Allies 
were fighting Mr. Churchill, neverthe- 
less, hastened to explain (Sept. 9) that it 
did not and was not intended to apply to 
the Indian people. Even moderate and 
Conservative-minded men іп Indis, 
those least hostile to the British Go- 
vernment, were stung lo angry com- 
ments by this contemptuous differen- 
tiation between Indians and the other 
peoples of the world. 


Soviet In War 


In the meantime a decisive change 
had come over the world situation. 
The Nazi attack on the Soviet Union 
had been launched. Its effect in India 
was to strengthen the prevailing anti- 
Fascist sentiment, and to stimulate 
the recognition that India could no 
longer hold aloof from the war. Meet- 
ings and demonstrations were held all 
over the country at which millions of 
peasants, workers and others voiced 
thelr support of the U. S. S. К, and 
their eagerness to help her in every 
way. Simultaneously developments in 
the Far East forcussed attention оп 
China and brought into relief the es- 
sential unity of the Chinese struggle 
with: the war that had broken out in 
Europe and was raging on the Rus- 
sian plains, In these circumstances tne 
convictlon spread rapidly in India that 
the war was of a vital and direct con- 
cern to the Indian people, and that 
every effort should be made to find a 
asis of settlement with Britain which 
would enable them to participate in 
it with the whcle of their strength and 
resources and as a free and honour- 
able nation, 


instructions and 


The Cripps Proposals 


Indian opinion was developing on 
these lines when Japan crashed into 
the war with spectacular and rapid 
successes. These successes faced Indla 
with the danger of invasion, and China 
with loss of most of her remaining 
links with the outer world. They also 
revealed.the fatal weakness in colo- 
nial and semi-colonial countries where 
the Government was Without roots in 
the people, The "Indian Problem," ac- 
cordingly, became one-of grave con- 
cern to the United Nations, and above 
all, to China, In February, 1942, Маг- 
shal Chiang Kai-shek visited India and 
conferred with the Indian leaders, par- 
ticularly Nehru who with other pro- 
minent Congressmen had heen releas- 
ей from jail in December, 1941, under 

е pressure of publie opinion in Bri- 
tain and America, The Generalissimo's 
Visit gave rise to spontaneous nation- 
Wide demonstrations of friendship with 
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Sardar Patel, » unhurried, 
and swayer of thousands of hearts. 


resourceful 


the Chinese people. On his departure 
he publicly appealed to the Indians 
“to exert themselves to the utmost in 
the cause of freedom for all mankind” 
and the British Government co give 
them “real political power.” 

Already in December, 1941, Congiess 
had signified its awareness of world 
realities by calling off civil disobedi- 
ence, and affirming its support of the 
United Nations and especially of China 
and the Soviet Union. “Only а free 
and independent India”, it declared, 
“can be in a position to undertake the 
defence of the country on a national 
basis, and be of help In the further- 
ance of the larger causes that are 
emerging from the war.” 


It was at this stage that Sir Staff- 
ord Cripps went out to India with 
what Мг, Churchill said was “a just 
and final solution" of the problem. 
He arrived at Karachl on March 22: 
on April 11 the world knew that his 
“mission had failed. Stripped of tech- 
nicalities, the nature and effect of the 
Cripps proposal, which mainly affect- 
ed the Post-war status of India, may 
be .summarised as follows:— 


Nature & Effect 


(1) The future of India was to һе 
settled by a “constitution-making 
body." This body would consist of one- 
tenth the number—elected by propor- 
tional representation—of an Electoral 
College, whieh in turn would be elect- 
ed by the 1l per Cent Of the popula- 
tion.of the provinces enfranchised by 
the Act of 1935, Of the 1,585 mem- 
bers of the Electoral College, only 651 
would be returned by "general con- 
stituencies under conditions approxi- 
mating to & democratie election; 482 
would һе returned by "special Mar 
lem  constituencles, and most ot the 
remaining 446 elected—in many cases 
merely nominated, in fact—by “зрг- 
cial” constituencies represents сар 
cial” interests. Further the ne 
were given the option to “арроп 
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representatives; who would number 
about 500, to the Electoral College. | 
Nearly half the Electoral College— | 
and hence nearly halt of the constitu- | | 
tion-making body" also—would thus | 
represent the Princes and other re- 
actionary and vested interests. The | 
vast majority of the people—the 90 - 
millions ruled by the Princes, and $9 
per cent of the population of the pro- 
vinces— would have no voice in it. 
(2) Far from reducing the numer- 
ous drawbacks and disadvantages— 
administrative, economic and political 
——&arising from the existence of hun- 
dreds of petty principalities, the Cripps” 
plan made room for a further frag- 
mentation of India by permitting Pro- 
уіпсез, through a decision of repre- 
sentatives elected in the undemocratic 
manner noted above, to withdraw and | 
constitute themselves into Sovereign 
States, each with a separate army and 
а separate foreign policy. 
(3) A treaty to be signed between 
the "constitution-making body" and 
the British Government was to make 
provision “in accordance with the un- 
,dertakings given by Н. М. Government 
for the protection of racial and reli- 
gious minorities.” The exact meaning 
of this stipulation is not clear; it was 
understood to imply that the British | 
Government would retain, even іп the 
future, the right in some form or 
another to intervene in Indian affairs 
and control Indian policy on the very 
ground often adduced in the past and 
the present to justify British rule: 
viz. that it is needed as a protection | 
for the minorities. Besides, no change 
was contemplated in the existing re- 
‘lation between the Indian States and 
the British Raj; the States would con- 
tinue to be, in the words of &.semi- 
official authority, “a great safeguard, 
a vast network of friendly fortresses 
in debatable territory." 


Congress Attitude 


The document put before the Indian 
leaders—to be approved or rejected ny 
them in its entirety—stated that its 
object was to create a new "Indian 
Union” which shail be a Dominion 
"equal" (to the others) “in every res- 
pect, in no way subordinate"; but the 
concrete measures laid down to Im: 
plement this phrase promised India 
neither democracy, nor unity, nor free- 
dom. 

The Congress, however, was not 
over-much concerned with Britain's 
intentions with regard to an uncertain 
future; its eyes меге fixed on the 
immediate urgency of defending India 
and contributing to the victory of the 
United Nations. To this end it deman- | 
ded the setting up of a provisional | 
National Government—a Government M 
which would break down the distrust | 
which now divides the ruling author- 
ities trom th people, and rally the 
masses for a war effort overshadow- 
ing anything that a foreign bureau- | 
cracy ean plan for or evoke from На 
resentful and apathetic nation. Sie | 
Statford Cripps would not counten- | 
ance a basic change of this kind. The | 
negotiations broke down on this issue 
—not on the minorities question which 
as he later admitted In Parliament 
he did not even discuss with the Сод | 
gress leaders. 

After the break-down of negotia- 
tions Sir Staford Cripps made two 
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ant statements in Delhi. The 
ЕН ав: “The draft (British Cabi- 
ets draft declaration) is, therefore, |! 
withdrawn and we revert to the posi- 
it was before I came out here 
— though not quite perhaps to that 
osition." And later, he added: “The 
discussions are Over, they will slip 
pack into history, and they will leave 
thelr impress, а good, clear and 
healthy impress, which will influence 
jn future. But the present and the 
futüre press upon us and must be || 
faced." But though the present and |: 
the future pressed, and continued to [ 
ress, the Governments' policy of ne- 
sation showed no change. The net re- 
‘sult of the Cripps failure and the 
frustration of the hopes which іг |) 
Stafford's mission to this country had 
aroused was a feeling of complete dis- Б 
illuslionment throughout the country. | 
This expressed itself in the resolution 
which was passed lafer in the same 
month at a special meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee held at Al- 
lahabad. The portion of the resolution |. 
relating to national affairs stated: | 
"The Committee repudiates the idea 
that freedom can come through inter- 
ference and invasion by any foreign ji 
nation, whatever the profession of that |: 
nation might be. In case an invasion 
takes place it must be resisted. Such |, 
resistance can only take the form of | 
non-violent non-co-opératlon as the 
British Government has prevented the |: 
organisation of national defence by the 
people in any other way. The Com- |2. - 
mittee would, therefore, expect Ше 
people of India to offer complete non- 
co-operation to the invading forces 
and not to render any assistance to 
them. We may not bend the knee to |: 
the aggressor nor obey апу of his 
orders. We may not look to hlm for 
favour, nor fall to his bribe. If he 
wishes to take possession of our 
houses and fields we must refuse to 
give them up, even if we have to die 
in the effort to resist them." 


Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant and 
discussing a knotty point. So different 


Propaganda Abroad 


view and secure support for his plan 


In view of the persistent ргора- of agreement with reference to Мг. 
ganda carried on for some months Jinnah, he resigned from the Congress 
and, in his personal capacity, carried to 


past that the’Congress was Pro-Axis, 
the resolution, passed at a time when 
there was talk of the Japanese at- 
tempting an invasion, has considerable 
significance: In the meantime, impor- 
tant developments had been taking 
place within the Congress itself. In 
Madras Mr. C. Rajagopalacharl had 
prior to the Allahabad A.LC.C. meet- 


ing initiated a resolution recommend- 2 ^ ‹ 
ing that Congressmen should “ac- a good deal of misunderstanding, chie- 


knowledge the Muslim League's claim fly due to malicious propaganda ema- 
for separation, should the same. be nating from interested quarters, it is 


on political talks with the League 
President. Й à 


It was at this time ‘hat Mahatma 
Gandhi made also his “Quit India" 
appeal to the British Government. 
What did Mahatma Gandhi mean ру 

"c«Quit India’? What was his object in 
making this appeal? As there has been 


i i d what was ex- 
persisted in, when the time came [or necessary to understan 

{гг of India". actly in the mind of Mahatma Gan- 
RES oone 2 Іп the course of ап interview 


dhi. 
early in May, 1942, he explained his 


views in the following. words:— 


His idea was that negotiations should 
immediately be started with the Mus- 
lim League for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at an agreement and securing the 
installation of a National Government 
to meet the present emergency. The 
resolution urged that “to sacrifice the 
chances of the formation of a Na- 
tional. Government for the doubtful 
advantage of maintaining sf ейп. E 
versy over ity o ja - is Bri- 
most unwise policy Улі that it has eign Power For the me E 
become necessary to choose the lesser tish but it Powers, it will be the one 
evil? Mr. С. Rajagopalacharl was ' nay, other 75, 


А thing. 
overrul Т.С.С. but in order andthe задо во соп- 
to be DRESS ae to propagate his “Therefore, I have come to 


India.” 
«prom the frustration of every efort Govt. Strike 
made to bring about unity by me, 

among others, has arisen this logical 
step for me that not until British 
ower is wholly withdrawn from India 
can there be any real unity, because 


arties will be looking to the ior- доошщепа 


“Ж 
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Mr Asaf Ali, evidently 
in build and 
looks, they are like two strings tuned to the same pitch. 


"In making the 
withdrawal of British rule from India, | 
the Congress has no desire whatsoever 
embarrass Great Britain or the. 
Allied Powers in their prosecution of 
the war, or in any way to encourage 
aggression in India or Increase pres- 
sure on China by the Japanese or апу 
other Power associated with'the Axis | 
Group. Nor does the Congress intend 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of | 
the: Allied Powers. The Congress, із, 
therefore, agreeable to the stationing 
of armed forces of the Allies in Indià 
should they so desire, in order to ward | 
off and resist Japanese azgression to | 
protect and help China. The propos b» 
of the withdrawal of the British was. 
never intended to mean th» physical || 
withdrawal of all the British from | 


The Government reacted by raidin 
the A.LC.C. office at Allahabad 
seizing Gandhi's draft resolution 
stray marginal notes on it. 
were later published 4 
part of the charge-sheet against 
Congress in the notorious "Totte 
pamphlet. Tne Governmen r 
ed what is now known as 
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almost an wm- | 
possibility unless | 


Britisn power : 
withdrawn and | 
no other power | 
takes its place, 
jn other words, | 
when India not | 
only feels but is - 
actually inde- | 
pendent without 
& master in any 
shape or form.” 
It was no 
possible for Ma: 
hatma Gandnui 
to be present at 
the Allahabad 
meeting of the | 
A. 1. C. С. пе 
draft resolution 
which he nad 
sent to the 
Working Com- 
mittee was те- 
vised and alter- .. 
ed in the light 
o f discussions 
which had gone 
on for over four | 
days, but even 
the resolution as 
finally adopted 
by the A.LC.C. 
did not prove 
entirely satisfac- 
tory. Two mon- 
ths later, the 
Working Com- 
mittee again 
met in Wardha 
in July: 14 and 
passed another 
resolution 
in order to state 
the Congress | 
position in the | 
clearest possible | 
terms. It said in 
the course of |. 
that resolution i—- | 


і 


proposal for the | 
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country-wide cloth famine to-day. Faces of 
the children do not beam with delight nor the 
fair-sex feel happy in participating in the ceremony, and 
all these simply for want of cloth. We feel this as 
keenly as any body and in our sincere 
attempt to fulfil the needs of өш ` 

customers, we have arranged for sale 

at proper price, in out original shop. a 

large variety of handloom sarees and. 
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to all the Provincial Goy- 
nts, asking them to keep them- 

in readincss for the coming 
battle against the Congress. The ‘cir- 
cular fell into the hands of Gandhiji 
and was widly published in the In- 
dian press. Its authenticity we never 


denied. 


Came the fateful A.L.C.C. meeting of 
August in Bombay. Gandhiji was au- 
thorised by the resolution of August 
$—now known аз the August Resolu- 
tion—to lead the coming mass move- 
ment for winning India's  indepen- 
dence. The resolution said: “Тһе Com- 
mittee resolves, therefore, to sanction 
for the vindication of India's aliena- 
ple right to freedom and independence, 
tne starting of a mass struggle on 
non-violent lines on the widest possi- 
ble scale, so that the country may 
utilise all the non-violent strength it 
has gathered during the last 22 years 
of peaceful struggles."  Lest there 
should be any misunderstanding left 
as regards the nature of the struggle 
envisaged the resolution lald down: 


“The Congressmen 
that non-violence 
movement.” 


must remember 
is the basis of this 


The resolution also made it clear 
that if Britain made the declaration 
of Indian independence, a free. India 
would assure the success of the cause 
of freedom and democracy “by throw- 


‘ing all her great resources for free- 


dom and against the aggression of 
Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. This 
will not only affect materially the for- 
tunes of the war but will bring all 
subjects and oppressed humanity on 
the side of the United Naticns and 
give these nations whose ally India 
would be, the moral and spiritual lea- 
dership of the world, India in bond- 
age would continue to be the symbol 
of British Imperialism and the taint 
of that imperialsm. will affect the 
fortunes of United Nations.” The Pro- 
visional National Government, the re- 
solution said, would become “an ally 
of the United Nations sharing with 
them the trials and ‘tribulations of the 
joint enterprise of the struggle for 
freedom.” 


The following sentences from Ma- 
hatma Gandhi's two speeches at the 
meeting are worth quoting. Gandhiji 
said: “Give up the attitude of mind 
which welcomes Japan. , I want you to 
adopt non-violence as a matter. of po- 
licy. With me it is a creed, but so far 
as you are concerned, I want you to 
accept it as a policy. Аз disciplined 
soldiers, you must accept it in toto, 


- and stick to it when you join this 


struggle.” Before the meeting Ma- 
hatma Gandhi in ап interview had 
stated that he had “definitely con- 
templated an . interval between the 
passing of the Congress resolution and 
the starting of the struggle.” That he 
had definitely intended to do Is. made 
Clear again in his letter of August 14, 
writing to the Viceroy from the Aga 
Khan's Palace, prison in Poona. Gov- 
ernment's.defence of the step they 
took on the morning of August 9, was 
that no useful purpose would have 
been served by: Gandhiji meeting the 
Viceroy as: there was по common 


8round for discussion. 


The offensive against the Congress 
started early in the morning of Aug. 


eK \ ne OT 


‘members of the Working Committee 
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Э when Mahatma Gandhi and the gue in April, 1943, flamboyantly 
Mahatma Gandhi to write to hin 
felt they should meet and try to com 
to a settlement, He said: “Strong 
this Governnient may be in this сой 
try, I cannot believe that. they will 
have the daring to stop such a lette 
‚ tf it is sent to me. It would be 
serious thing indeed 14 such a letter 
was stopped.” Mahatma Gandhi took. 
the League leader seriously. On May 
26, the Government announced that 
Gandhiji had written such a letter and 
the letter had been stopped in pursu- 
ance of Government's policy vis-a-vi 
the Congress. Mr. Jinnah found hi 
self in a ridiculous position and trie 
to wriggle out of the situation by say- 
ing that Mahama Gandhi was tryin 
to secure his own release by embroll- 
ing the League into “a clash with th 
British Government.” ? 


Were taken to distant detenti 
Congressmen and ОНОН а Of 
importance all over the country were 
aed up. The Working Committee, the 

-I.C,C. and almost afl Provincial Con- ' 
gress Committees were declared un- 
lawful, Congress headquarters at Al- 
lahabad were sealed and all A.I.C.C. 
funds confiscated. The press was muz- 
Zied so that no news of arrests, fir- 
ings and deaths, could appear in the 

papers except for the dope Jadled out 
by the authorities. The upsurge of po- 
pular feeling and the spontaneous de- 
monstrations, resulting here and there 

In acts of violence, were characteris- 
ed by the authorities as “open rebel- 
lion" and ruthlessly suppressed ín the 
name of a successful prosecution of 
the war. According to the Govern- 
ment's own statement as many аз 940 
persons were killed and 1,620 injured 
in firing by police and the military on 
583 occasions, and 60,229 persons were 
arrested and 1,800 detained up to the 
end of 1942, The military had to he 
called out at 60 places and even air 
bombing was resorted to at five places 
in Behar and Eastern U. P. 


29 
а 


On April 25, while leaving for the 
United States to report to the Presi- 
dent on his findings in India, Mr. 
William Phillips stated that he nad 
asked for and been refused permission 
by the Viceroy to interview Mahatma” 
Gandhi in jail in order to complete his 
overall picture of the political situa- 
tion in this country. This revelation 
caused a sensation both in America 
and in this country. 


vilification of the Mahatma and ot 
the Congress went оп from day to day 
both in India and abroad by British 
propagandists. Gandhiji was maligned 
as pro-Axis and ап arch-rebel while 
all the time the Government of India 
were actually in possession of Gan- 
dhiji's letter of Sept. 23. written from 
the Aga Khan’s Palace to the Vice- 
roy denouncing,- and disclaiming all 
responsibility for the acts of violence 
committed in the name of the Con- 
gress. Significantly enough, while а! 
letters exchanged between Gandhiji 
and the Viceroy were published іп 
Feb. 1943, when the Mahatma went 
on his 3 weeks’ fast, this particular 


Linlithgow's Legacy 


The long Viceroyalty of Lord Lin- 
lithgow, after two extensions, came at 
last- 10 and end іп Oct, 1943. Lord 
Wavell, after his appointment as Vice- 
roy on June 22, made a statement in 

. London expressing full sympathy with 
India’s political aspirations and іп hts 
famous. Pilgrim Club speech оп Sept. 
16 made a mention of what he called 
“his mental hand-bag" which was рас- 
ked with all sorts of good intentions 
for India. He also referred hopefully | 


letter was held back and was released (о the possibility of “loosening as 
to the press only in May, 1944, by early ав possible the present dead- 
Gandhiji himself after his release. lock.” $ 

On Feb. 9, 1943, Mahatma Gandhi Lord Linlithgow Һай left R bad. 


tegacy for his successor, Towards athe 
end of his regime the country was in 
refusal to free him or allow him to the grip of a terrible economie crisis. 
meet his colleagues of the Working ` The provinces of Bengal and Behar 
Committee to review the political had been laid waste by an unprece- 
situation in the light of what had hap- dented famine. People were dying in | 
pened since Aug. 8. The Government's millions. Family life had heen uproot- 

statement releasing the Gandhi-Lin- ed, thousands were flocking to Cal- 
lithgow correspondence said: “Тһе Go- cutta and dying on its pavement and | 
vernment of India have no intention yet Lord. Linlithgow had not even 

on their part of allowing ‘to fast to cared to pay a flying visit to these 
deflect their policy. Nor will they be stricken areas. Nor would he allow | 
responsible for its consequences Оп the country's popular leaders to come | 
Mr. Gandhi's health." The Viceroy in out oj jail and help in relief measures 
one of his letters to Gandhiji charac- and restore confidence. as they, alone 
terised the fast as a form of “political could do. The ugliest thing about the 
blackmail.” famine, said a British newspaper, was 


E that it could have been avoided. 
A Non-Party Conference was called 
at Delhi to urge upon the Government . 
the desirability, in the interest of 
- [ndo-British relations of the iiome 
diate release of the Manat poti e failed to cause any undue uneasin 
Viceroy and Mr. Churchill both re Ud im P NER 77 


ined unbending. Mr. Jinnah stood 1 х i hr 
aloof from this unique gathering, be: Commander-in-Chief, it was. and prov 
cause he thought that the situation 64 to be, merely a “token invasion, 


газ a matter for 5 M 
created by the fasi de Gandhiji Released 


Hindus alone to consider. 

, Evidence that the Linlithgow: 
well policy had become stratifi 
when a gag order was served ‹ 
Sarojini Naidu after her Independ 
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went on a "capacity fast" for 21 days 
as a protest against the Government's 


As the year 1944 opened, the forces | 
of the Axis were reeling back hol 
in Europe and the Far East. The J 
panese invasion of India on Mareh 


А “ 
е highlight of the fast was the 
resignation of. three Indian members 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
Mr. Jinnah in hls presidential ed- 
Mess to the Delhi session of the Lea- |. 
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RENOWNED PHYSICIANS. 


Mothers have found it wise 
to insist on LACTOMIN. 


In it constituents of cow's milk are correctly modified to make it 
a highly nutritive and balanced food for infants and growing 
children. Lactomin is also recommended to all who cannot digest 
ordinary cow's milk. 14 has the characteristic milk-flavour of 
У Indian сом/5 milk and is obtainable FRESH. Approved by 
distinguished medical men and used extensively by the Govern- 
ment for feeding babies and nursing mothers, 
қ Literatures & Price lists are sent 
free on request. 
PRICE: 4 oz. Phials in cartons . 
@ 3|4 each. 


INDIA PURE DRUG CO., 


.. TAPROVED MILK .FOOD . CALCUTTA. 
COLD STORAGE а CREAMERIES LTD. be cae aes 


ТЛА. WILLIAMS LANE, CALCOT PHONE: 3 8 4247. 
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1942. in the year 
1944 and that the 
Operative part of 
the August Reso- 5 
lution might 5e that the British Government 
deemed to have not concede a National Governmen! 
lapsed. In other the event of a Conzress--League t 
statements There had been no mention of "all | 
he made it clear important elements" in the Cripps | 
that he had ло proposals which insisted on agreement | 
authority to with- between the Congress and the Muslim | 
draw the August League. Lord Wavell himself had said 
Resolution іп his address of Feb, 1044, inat “un 
his authority "з til the two main Indian parties at least. 
the leader qf the can come to terms, I do ^ot see any 
Congress having immediate hope of settlement.” And 
lapsed with his now there was insistence on agr 
imprisonment on ment, not only on the interim arrang 
August 9, 1942. ments but on the form of the future 
constitution also. Such a statement on 
Gandhiji wrote the eve of the talks can only mean 
to the Viceroy on that it is calculated to torpedo all 
July 15 andagain chances of success. 
on July 27 for % 


permission The talks were. however, postponed 


to meet tne to Sept. 9 on account òf Mr. Jinnah's. 
Working Com- illness. 
mittee in jail or 


failing that, re- Gandhi-Jinnah conversations went on 
questing an inter- day after day for nearly 3 weeks at 
view with His EX- Mr, Jinnah Malabar Hill residence. 
cellency. In his Тһе announcement of the failure of the 


reply to the letter I t di in! t, 
of July ^15. turn: talks caused great disappointmen 


ing. down the Ma- 
hatma's request, 
the Viceroy asked 
for "a definite 


in oth 


The next development !n the Indian 
political situation was the setting up 
of a Conciliation Committee of distin- 
guished non-party leaders by the 
and constructive Standing Committee of Non-Party Lea- 
policy" before he дег» Conference under the chairman- 
could accept his ship of Sir Те) Bahadur Sapru. Аз 
request. Gandhiji was to be expected, Mr. Jinnah те- 
іп his reply on fused co-operation. Dr. Ambedkar also 
July 27 referred refused to have anything to do with 
to the Gelder in- it in spite of his previous offer of co- 
terview sel-- operation, because he did not like cer- 
ting forth his tain persons being on the Committee. 

concrete propo- The Committee published its recom- 
sal" Le. that he mendations ол April S, altogether re- 

- was prepared lo  jecting the demand for Pakistan but | 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Prafulla Chandra Ghose—two advise the Work-. offering Muslim parity with Hindus 

doctors, one of medicine and the other of sclence—put up ing Committee to excluding the Scheduled castes. 

umbrellas against the rain, But іп (һе fight for declare that "іп 

freedom; their sole armour is non-violence and truth. View of the chan- Towards the end of the last year and 

E А ШЕ ged conditions early this year there were unconfirm- 
(Continued from page 71). шаап yp арене йана by ed reports of an agreement between 

2 1 the Resolution on August, 1942 cannot Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the 
Бау SEES cU. be offered and that full co-operation Congress Party, and Nawabzada Lie- 
gress Stand and giving the lie to the |0 Me 3r effort shoulld be giv- quat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of 
pa asanda against the M уи the Congress if a declaration Muslim League Party in the Central 
national ERO and the nation's 94 immediate Indian Independence is Assembly, regarding an interim ar- 
lead Ore Aastha August reso. ade and a National Government res- rangement at the Centre. The Viceroy 
ae arenes AE 12 йу clear that DOnsible to the Central Assembly is had several meetings with Mr. Desai 
lutlon she made it perfectly Cicer ren. formed, subject to the proviso that and one also with Mr. Jinnah. In 
on fundamentals’ we cannot аш during the pendency of the war the March 30 he left suddenly for England 
gsr -military operation should continue as (ог discussion with His Majestvs Go | 

In April Mahatma .Gandhi, who had at present but without involving any  vernment. He returned on June 6 with 
suffered two bereavements in deten- financial burden on India. The Vice- {пе British Cabinet's new proposals tà 
tion by the deaths of Mahadev Desai roy’s reply of Aus. 15 characterise the the Indian political parties referring. 
and Kasturba Gandhi, fell seriously proposals as “quite unacceptable" as а (фо the interim arrangements. The рго- 
ill with malaria. The nation's anxiety basis for discussion as in his opl-  posals, as is well-known, failed. 


increased as the Mahatma's condition шоп they were "very similar to the Ў 
deteriorated Ultimately оп Мау 6 proposals made by Maulana Арш Кас -violence--No Official Creed 
Government thought it advisable to lam Azad to Sir Stafford Cripps in Non ole 3 E 
set him free but they took all grace April, 1942." Although Mahatma Gandhi's perso: | 
out of them by emphasizing that this nality stil] dominates Indian politics, | 
decision had been taken solely on me- Gandhi-Jinnah Talks ) his creed of non-violence is no lomge 


асы grounds..In spite of all nee Ша Ыз creed of non-violence: ПА ГЕО 
release was hailed throughout the talks were policy. In 1940 the Congress recorde 
2 As the Gandhl-Jinnah talks i єс 
relenses aaa Ed thi s RS scheduled to begin on Ausg. 18. the rs view па} nonpa i sous no 
h ses would soon follow. i pe, e of the negotiations, e regarded as a suitable. d 
owever, is du to Bea letter to-Gandhiji ай краі M ores 
Ma таараа jew ] ter could have re- readiness t А 
pune eave T ee US is m that letter Le — lities of the defence of India 
ES Шо 44 me KS tus pone stated that for а National duse a dra Сарра а Iu ` 
e correspondent 0 Б а їп the present с 5 г t Е Г 
оше, that there was no quen working W “there must, before tt millions: and the цаты Co 
Goulden EN шо Ae to is formed, be agreement in principle solution ‚ categorie 
22 ake the co 


| 


$33 
t 


$ 1 
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fend 1 
(e armed as pe as non-violent 


forces at its command. 


со gress has not deviated in the 
slightest from its long-established and 
'еп- known anti-Fascist outlook and 
policy. The documents seized by the 
- Government, of India in a police rald 
оп the Congress headquarters con- 
tained “по revelations.” They only 
showed that Gandhiji desired that а 
free India should negotiate with Japan. 
4 Everyone acquainted with Gandhiji's life 
"and philosophy knows that It is part 
_ of «his characteristic technique “to give 
his opponent the opportunity of doing 
.the right thing. ^' He has alway advis- 
ed his countrymen—as he advised the 
Abyssinians and the Czechs, the 
“French, the British, Chinese and others 
. —to resist aggression by non- -violent 
methods even to the point of death. 
One. may reject, even ridicule, his 
— faith in the efficacy of non-violence, 
but there із no ground here for im- 
puting Fascist sympathies to him. It 
would be the height of impertineat 
aliciousness to suggest that Gandhiji 
wished to hand over his country to 
the Fascist aggressor. In any case, 
Gandhiji is not Congres and his draft 
‘resolution was drastically modified by 
— «he Working Committee. 


What Is Congress Demand ? 


E a What precisely does the Congress 
d demand? According to Sir Stafford 
Bo In 1942, the Congress wants the 
- British to “walk out of India, leaving 
the country without any constitution 
r any Government" "If the demand 

: conceded,” he said, “there would 

be no election law, no constituencies, 
A am elected assembly, no civil service, 
ò administration, no courts of jus- 
p no police, indeed it would ре 
dd ај. of the true анна; апа ап 


14 


ve Maulana Azad, the Congress Presi- 
|. dent, has described this interpretation 
as "absurd." Congress calls for the. 
withdrawal | of the British power, and 
the transference of power to Indians, 
mot for the disappearance of all au- 
я оту, It calls for a declaration of 
dia's independence and the formation 

ola Provisional National Government 
cluding representatives of all im- 
portant sections of India,” The speedy 

e stablishment of such a Government 
constitutional impossibility; it 

es the consent of the Bri- - 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, uncommon in 
attainments of leadership and self- 
sacrifice, tries hls best to look and 
live like the common man of India. 


tish Government to an arrangement 
under which, whether by an act of 
Parliament or as the result of a sort 
of gentlemen's agreement—the Viceroy 
will cease to have the last word іп In- 
dian affairs and will function instead 
as the head of a constitutional State 
acting upon the advice of a popular 


Government. This basic Congress de- | 
mand, Gandhiji repeated, reiterated and 7 


offered. afresh to the Viceroy in his 
famous Stuart Gelder interview after 
his failure to come to terms 
Jinnah last year. ` 


Nor ів it true that the Congress is 
manoeuvring to usurp dictatorial power 


over a reluctant India. The Bombay 
resolution explictly states that the Pro- 
visional Government сап only be 
formed with the co-operation of ргіпсі- 
pal parties and groups in the country 
and Maulana Azad and other leading 
Congressmen hase made it clear that 
“Congress would not have the least ob- 


„fection. {f the Moslem League would be 


called on to form a Provisional Nation- 
& Government instead of Congress. 


To-day entire picture is changed. The 
fist phase of the world war has end- 
ed with ре pM defeat °“ 


with |. 


* of the Soviet colossus, the champion of 


people's freedom all over the world, in 
ihe international arena. The British | 
ruling class ts losing its grip on the 
world situation. Europe has already 
virtually slipped out of its hand. In 
home politics its retreat has begun in 
dead earnest. Under the pressure о; 
the progressive world forces released im | 
course of the defeat of Fascism it has 
been compelled to reorient its India 
policy. With the threat .of aggression 
to India removed and Burma virtually 
reconquered the plea of safety ang 
security—the plea of defence of India ig 
no longer maintainable 
the repressive policy 
lowed. 

Hence immediately before the Gener- 


hitherto fol. 


' al Election in Great Britain, when the 


political fate of the Tory caucus was 
hanging in the balance, a fresh offer 
came. Lord Wavell returned with a plan 
for good Government during the pen- 
dency of the Far Eastern War. Con- 
gress leaders of the Working Commit. ` 
tee were released. Тһе Congress and 
the League were invited to agree bet. 
ween themselves and submit a joint 
pannel of names in the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council. There was a question of 
communal parity inserted in the plan 
which aroused {mmense difficulties. тһе! 
;Viceroy's veto was retained but the 
guarantee that it would be reasonably 
exercised and only in the interest of 
the Indians satisfied Indian political 
parties under existing circumstances. 
The Congress Working Committee cate- 
gorically expressed ils willingness to 
work the plan, hoping that it would 
lead to complete independence. The 
League demanded the sole 
nominating the Muslim bloc. 


A deadlock arose and in the absence 
of an all party agreement the Brl- | 
tish Government's plan failed. In the 
terms in which the plan was made, it 
was in violation of democratic prin- 
ciples. No wonder it failed. Mean- 
time, the Tory-ridden Government of 
Great Britain who sponsored the ‘plan 
has, after ten years of reactionary 
dictatorial reign, been defeated. An 
out-and-out Labour Government with 
socialist sympathies and outlook, has 
been returned to power for the first ' 
time in British history. Does 
mean that British policy in ,India will 
be pursuant to democratic -principles ? 


this | 


in defence of | 


right of- | 


` 


‘Does it betoken an early fulfilment of | 


the Congress 
self-determination ? 
can tell, — 


Only the f uture 


demand for democratic | 


AIRMAN-POET IN CALCUTT 
By Capt. WILLIAM McNAUGHT, | ER 
Editor of -" Hardware Trade Journal" (1933-39), 


mHE poem published below comes 
T ‘from the pen of an outstanding 
and quite remarkable young man: 


POET IN KHAKI 


Nothing ever comes now 
Into my mind 
' Which was once.a cave 
Where the spirit's wind 
Ventured, and echoed, and sought 
escape; 
sounds there now, 
or takes shape.. 


Nothing ever 


Nothing ever speaks now 
Into my ear 
Which was once а pool 
For the harpoon-spear 
Of the water-cleaver, the hungry 
4 assassin; 
War closed its entrance, no sound 
у тау раѕѕ іп 


Nothing, and Nothing, and Nothing 
again 
But monotoned insistence of puls- 
ing pain; 
Outer silence, the void vacuum, 
Harp-finger5 fractured, broken 
the thumb, 
T, on the day that Japan falls, 
Have no trumpet for her Jericho 
walls 


Nothing ever comes 
mind 

Which was once an 
the spirit’s wind 


now into my 


asylum for 


John Gawsworth 


Calcutta, August, 1945. 


John Gawsworth, who is only 33, has 
probably produced more books (slim 
though some of them may be), pamph- 


‚ lets, tracts and. publications of varied 


character, than any man of his age. 
His poetry is represented in twenty-five 
anthologies and his prose іп thirteen. 
Many of his poems have been translat- 
ed into French, Italian, Spanish—and 
Armenian! Не is'the author of seven- 


. teen volumes of verse and the editor of 


another seventeen; he has written nine 
bio-bibliographical works; and has 
edited twelve volumes of prose. 

Small wonder that of him it has been 
said: “Altogether his work reveals 8 
power of 
ranging literary interest and knowledge 
not readily to be equalled in breadth or 
quality.” . 


Kinsman Of Ben Jonson 


John Gawsworth, who has neen serv- 
ing in the Royal Air Ferce for five 
years, three of which have been spent 
overseas, is a kinsman on his father's 
Side of Ben Jonson and of Mary Fitton, 
reputed “Dark Lady” of Shakespeare 5 
sonnets, and of Milton's third wife. He 
18 now in Calcutta. s 

He was educated at Merchant Taylors 
School and, ab the age of 18, got a job 
with а Fleet Street publishing house. 


understanding and a wide- . 


Assistant . Editor, 


He had unbounded energy апа in- 
exhaustible тез. Within a year he 
induced various publishers to put on 
the market at least a dozen books and 
volumes of his own authorship, From 
then on he never looked back. His 
name was known and he made a mark 
for himself in the literary world. 


In 1935 he became a Freeman of the 
City of London and of the Merchant. 
Taylors’ Company. Some time later 
he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature and in 1939 was 
awarded, by the Society, the Benson 
Medal, a distinction earlier conferred.on 
Gordon Bottomley, Stella Benson, Ed- 
mund Blunden, Edith Sitwell and E. М. 
Forster. 


In July, 1939, John Gawsworth found- 
ed "The English Digest" which he 
edited until he joined the RAF, Since 
he has been overseas he: has confessed- 
ly allowed his astonishing output to fall 
off. Nevertheless he has found time to 
write some lovely poems about Italy, 
which have only been published, in а 
small way, and which will have a. wider 
circulation when published, under- the 
title of Snow and Sand. The poems 
he wrote while on very active service 
in North Africa attracted some cen- 
siderable attention locally and he was 
elected Delegue General de la Societe 
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"Egyptian Mail" Cai 


des Ecrivalns de l'Afrique du Nord a 
Royaume Uni, in Tunis. ` 

_John Gawsworth is no modernist: 
the more easily accepted sense of the 
word. His own conception ‘of modern- 
ity stands quite apart from the mode! 
ist school and he is true always to 
post-war English lyric movemnt. 
the years he has, perhaps, ht соте ster. E. 
ner in his outlook and-more objective 
developments which have strengthened 
his poems and made them more pur 
poseful. Nonetheless he has lost mone | 
of his fluency, nor his characteristic 
ability to touch. the heart with a 
‚ sudden and revealing phrase of beau 
“Above all, he reveals his personality 
his poetry. as few writers do-to-day— 


reveals it as a consciousness instinct 
with a rare and abiding sense of | 
form. 


Among men of letters to-day John | 
Gawsworth holds a singular place He 
has obtained, and merited} praise - not 
only from the most authoritative and | 
perspicacious critics but from the stern- 
est among his contemporaries and from 
the most distinguished writers of an - 
older generation. 

The Poet Laureate. Mr. John 
field, forsees great things fer John | 
Gawsworth, Of him he has written 
that he is “one of the most beautiful | 


and promising of our younger writers.” | 
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*AUTUMN is the season of colour, variety, sunshine and festivities. 
The pleasant showers of autumn not only throw a wave of joy into 
the hearts of the people but also thrill the tea plants. The response 
is retained in tea leaves in the form of added aroma and delicacy. 


In the- midst of your festive spirits а cup of VALLEY VIEW'S 
delightful tea will certainly add extra cheer to keep the spirit high. 
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THE INDIAN = 
KALEIDOSLOPE 


(1939 ~ 1945) 4 


ӘЖ THAT ROAD WONT LEAD US 
ANYWHERE . LETS GET DOWN 


THANKS ! 
WEARE NO 
MERCENARIES! 


SAPPERS AND 
MINERS WANTED 
FAT BONUSES |5 
WILLBE GIVEN 6 
TO LABOURERS 
ІМ SHAPE OF 
SOLE PROPRIETORY | 
RIGHT OVER 
THEIR COUNTRY | 
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QUIT INDIA, 
THIS BLAZING INFERNO 


DRE 


ON. 


VACANCIES. 
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CHANGING TOE, 
GUARD 


1943 


SIMLA 
CONFERENCE 


1945 
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INCE my reputation as the owner 

ot a perfectly balanced head has 
zow been firmly established, and my 
statements can no longer be dismissed 
as the outcome of imbecility, and the 
reasons that bound me to strict silence 
exist no more, I take this opportu- 
nity to unravel a mystery that took 
place eleven years ago. The mystery 
which, ironically enough, was never 
recognized or even apprehended as а 
mystery, relates to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances that culminated in the 
unfortunate suicide of the famous 
Bombay surgeon, Dr. Gaganviharl Das. 
So utter a stolidity did the police 
betray, and’so absolute a secrecy was 
maintained by those who were in the 
know of the affair, that these circum- 
stances could never reach the public 
ear, and sank into ‘oblivion unheard 
and unheeded. One of the two per- 
Sons in the world who knew all about 
them was myself. But I kept dead 
mum for reasons I shall have occa- 


Fon to disclose later. 


The coroner found an explanation in 
а pocket of the deceased's underwear. 
and, on the basis of It, gave the ver- 
dict of suicide through a morbid 
desire to escape from the boredom of 
Ша. The‘ too credulous public swallo- 
Wed and digested that nonsense with- 
е slightest demur. Let them 
m the follewing facts, and realize 

a stupendous sensation they lost. 
t Was оп a hot and clammy afters 
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noon in April, nineteen twenty-seven, 
that I found myself «waiting in a small 
toom to be conducted into the pre. 
sence of Dr. Gaganvihari Das. I had 
answered his advertisement for an 
ordinary graduate, and was called for 
& personal interview. I had waited 
quite half-an-hour, and was momen- 
iarily expecting a summons from him 

The letters which I had seen on the 
polished b:asspiate stuck on the com- 
pound.gate would have sent any ordi- 
nary individual off hla feet with 
wonderment. But I was spared that 
mishap because I had taken good care 
to possess myself of some facts al- 
ready known about my possible emplo- 
yer. He had returned from Europe 
six years before with a veritable har- 
vest of dazzling degrees won with a 
brilliant display of intellectual and 
physical abllity, and opened up a small 
practice Іп Bombay. Unluckily, he 
did not thrive at first. Then, his 
only younger brother to whom his 
father had left all his vast property 
was drowned accidentally, and he came 
by an enormous fortune. When he no 
longer cared for money, his practice 
hegan to expand swiftly and bring 
him an ever swelling stream of 
money. He was soon acclaimed as 
one of the most expert surgeons in 
India.. Again, he was reputed to ba 
one of the very few Indians who com- 
bine with thelr normal professional 
duties an absorbing interest in some 


By M. A. MAZMUDAR. 


special line of study. Besides being 
an able surgeon, Dr. Das had the dis- 
tinction of being a profound student 
о! Egyptology. Не had personally 
participated in several important ex- 
cavations in different parts of Egypt, 
‘and brought with. him a valuable 
collection of mummies reckoned to ba 
the finest in India. He was a laborl- 
ous and original research worker, and 
had struck new lines of departure in 
his subjects through several import- 
ant publications. My heart throbbed 
witn eager expectancy for a sight of 
this celebrity. 

Presently a servant came and led 
me into the study of Dr. Das. The 
doctor was in the midst of a yolume. 
I bade him good afternoon. 

"Good afternoon, young man. Have 
a chair. ІІ just finish this passage, 
and talk to you,” sald he without 
looking at me, and went on reading. 

I sat on & chair, and surveyed the 
place into which I had been ushered. 
It was a large room filled solely with 
fat books and quaint surgical and 
archaeological specimens. Dr. Das was 
seated behind a large table bewilder- 
ingly littered with ponderous tomes on 
surgery and archaeology, several! 
skulls, a confusion of old fossils, bits 
of what I imagined to be mummy- 
crust, odd-looking scrolls with stranga 
inscriptions on them, and sundry other 
odds and ends either obscure or un. 
known to me. Only his head and the 
upper portion of hls bust were visible 
to me, other parts being lost behind 
the puzzling debris, and the table it- 
self. He wore on his massive and 
imposing head a thin covering of halir 
prematurely shot with grey. The 
hair was brushed away from a dome- 
like forehead deeply entrenched with 
lines о! work or worry, This fore- 
head tapered down to a pair of tufted 
eye-brows beneath which lurked two 


атай yet extraordinarily sharp and 
lustrous eyes. Below the eyes wars 
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ully impressed by 


Ба combination of striking 
tures that constituted the physlog- 


“pr. Das was reported to Le excep- 
onally young for a man of his ac- 
2) iplishments and achievements, He 
was said to be not above thirty-five. 
And so his grey hair, his furrowed 
prow, and his slightly nervous manner 
iggested to me the possibility of 
some disturbing undercurrent secretly 
cutting through the highly successful 
life of this remarkable man. As 1 
gat twitching my fingers in sheer sus- 
pense of mind, my eyes fell upon an 
elegantly framed photograph on tho 
wall behind Dr. Das. It represented 
andsome youth of about twenty, 
| from his close similarity to the 
stor in all respects, I gathered that 
‘was the doctor's young brother. 
= At олсе the tragic story of his acci- 
flashed through my mind, 
ed beyond doubt the рге. 
furrows on the doctor's brow, 
st, the doctor shut his volume 
snap, thrust it away among 
‚ and peered at me. Hig 
' looking at me made me un- 
table in my chair. It seemed 
a curious archaeological spect. 


X 


face more closely. , 
, ЕШ | X replied. 
"You state in your application that 
you are a graduate, alone and un 
-.marrled. Haye I your strictest assur- 
ance that these are literal facts, and 
that there js no attempt on your part 
to hide or palter with the truth ?" 
_, "You have the words of a gentle. 
man, sir. I have no reason to ad. 
vance falsehoods, Еуегу word іп my 
“appUcation is truthful,” I said, a bit 

arming up. | f 
5 "Thats all right. What are your 
tastes like 7". 
1 “They are very simple, sir. I am 
; в man of sedentary habits with a lik, 
С ing for poetry and playing the flute. 
I have never been able to afford any 
other tastes.” й 

“Any interest in Egyptian mat. 
ters?” 
_ “None, air.” 
|. “Сап you shoot ?" 


Ср] give you а bit of revolver | 
practice. Got nerve 7” > 


(bz x RH жз. 22. т, ©С-0. Bhagavad 


‚ 
is? 


_ рег man, 


"Unfortunately, I can't sr?” — 7 o 


T : ; 
Не led me up a pair of stairs E 
— work o р а pair of stairs and through ar feate net 
_ Work of obscure passages into a dim d B C di 


m 


^" pr. Das was impressed. I had 
“ č 


made my hit.. 
“That suffices,” he observed exult. 


ingly. “I want a man who is a total 
ignoramus In Egyptology 50 that he 
cannot poke his nose into my studies, 
and who has nerves of iron 50 that 
he'can be in constant watch over my 
You seem to be the pro- 
Can you keep watch over 
my mummies ?" 

“І can, sir.” 

“АП right. You are engaged. 1 
specially require you to be in sole 


mummies, 


E 


> 


keep your mouth sealed, and let no 
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charge of my We. collection, ре 
Шама P are ах duly | x 
x fr ; 


marked from one. to six. . 
quite rare specimens, and 15552), s 
quite a race for them nowadays, 3 | 
have been offered fabulous sumg P 
them. But no money can ever Part 
them from me. Lately, a fear tha 
some foul play may be made on tj 


not have the slightest hesitation қ! 
putting a bullet through anyone Who 

ever dares interfere with the colles | 
tion. Above all, І Insist that you | 


д 
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word relating te - the mummies pass 
from your mouth. My fte is 
man of tender sensibility, and any re- 
ference to the mummies is likely to 
upset her and tel] upon her health. 
po you promise to carry out these 
instructions to the letter,” 


«I do, sir." 

“when can you join your duties ” 

“To-morrow, if you like, sir.” 

“Be it so. Now let us һауе a look 
at your charge.” 

After that, Dr. Das rose from his 
invisible seat, and asked me to follow 
The doctor, in spite of the slight 
suspicion of nervousness I had re- 
marked п his person, possessed 
a stout and stalwart frame. Не took 
: so that I 
pace with 
him. He led me up a pair of stairs 
and through an intricate network of 
passages ínto a dim and 
narrow corridor. We traversed the 
corridor, and halted at a room at the 
end of it. The doctor took out a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, and 
sprung open the massive lock that 
lay on the door. He pushed the door 
open. Inside was black, impenetrable 
darkness. 


"Wait a bit here. I'll switch on the 
light, and open the other door to let 
in air,” said the doctor, and slipped 
into the darkness of the room. I 
could hear him fumbling about for the 
switch, and the quick intake of his 
breath. 


him. 


very long and swift steps 
had almost to run to keep 


obscure 


The electric light was switched on. 
Dr. Das winced as the sudden spate 
of yellow light fell on‘his eyes. Не 
was panting on account of his recent 
exertion, and hls brow was bedewed 
with perspiration. He beckoned to 
те іп the.room, and opened the other 
door leading to an inner room. The 
atmosphere of the room in which I 
found’ myself аз warm апа stuffy, 
and pregnant with a peculiarly noxi- 
ous smell that well-nigh suffocated me. 
But soon a current of cool fresh air 
drifted in from the other room, and it 


eliminated to some extent the rotten 
air. 


I glanced around the room. It was 
just a small, windowless room with 
three oval holes in the wall, imme- 
diately below the ceiling, to prevent 
8 man from being quickly suffocated. 
Against another wall stood six large 
Wooden cases with thick glass fronts 
Which flashed back the electric light, 


brilliance in the room. These fonts 
were secured by heavy locks. In the 
cases were munimies some thousands 
of years old. I had never seen an 
actual mummy before, and as I looked 
at them, I had a queer feeling within 
myself, more akin to wonder than 
fear. D 

"These are my mummies, Mr. 
Chand," spoke Dr. Das in а tong qul- 
vering with pride. 
Soul of my life; It is good you don't 
know their value. Else, I would never’ 
trust . you with them. They are all 
revered ancestors of ours embalmed 
in prehistoric times. 
how perfectly preserved they are. 
They give you a glimpse into the 
Egyptian embalmer's art and mystery. 


"These are the 


And you see 


I tell you there's more gone into them 
than mere natron and salt and resin 


and asphalt and pitch. And I have 
made it my business to find out that 
‘more,’ and traverse the path un- 
known even to Юг. Elliot Smith. 
That fellow No. 3 is my especial pride. 
He is the hoariest dead human being 
іл the world at present. I don't 
think I am wrong ín tracing him to 
the first dynasty. And you have the 
honour to be his protector. You must 
realize what a heavy responsibility 

- that involves. One thing more. Your 
business is only to keep watch over 
these specimens; never to touch them; 
not even the cases. 1 keep the keys 
of the cases with me. The moment 1 
find you inquisitive about the mum- 
mies, ТЇЇ dismiss you." 


The conditions were becoming pretly 
severe. But I had, not the heart to 
back out of a job which offered me 
free board and lodging and put a 
monthly salary of Rs 100|- in my poc- 
ket. 

“Рі take care to give you entire 
satisfaction, sir," I promised, rather 
taken aback by the formidable series 
of strict injunctions served to me 
іп a manner at once so whimsica] and 
decisive. 


Dr, Dag then switched off the elec- 
tric light, locked the room from in- 
side, slipped the key carefully into his 
pocket, and. led nje quickly into the 
inner room. The moment Т entered it 
I felt free from the gloom and de- 
pression that had invaded my spirits 
in the mummy-room. It was as if 1 
had jumped out of a black and аз- 
phyxiating cave into an open lawn. 
The room in which I now found my- 
self afforded a pleasing contrast to 
(һе mummy-room. It was spacious, 
bright, and airy. It was now evening 
and through its big windows over- 
looking the lawn below, I could see 
the flaming orb of the setting sun 
sinking fast towards the far-off hori- 


Оты will be your sanctum, Мг. 
Chand. You will stay here and 
guard my treasure, and never for a 
moment leave it without my permis- 
sion. The water-room and the closet. 
are just yonder. I shall instruct my. 
wife, You'll get half-a-day off per 
; week." said Dr. Das. . 
The arrangement. 
extremely clever, ЕС 


though simple, 


жу 


4 КА; жу, 
bespoke the doctor's Sub 
safety of his life'ess specimen 
apartment together with the m 
room formed the extreme hind со 
of the topmost part of the doc 
house. Nobody could get at 
mummies without crossing my roo: 
which was to be In constant occupa- 
tion by me. There was no approach. 
to my room from the lawn far be- 
low, and so the doctor's treasure w 
Safe and secure to a degree. 

"You can get out of this door, 
said the doctor finally, and led me 
through another door of the room 
into à well-lit passage at the back о: 
the house. After what seemed to | 
be 2 complete round of the building, 


I again entered the doctors study | 
whence I soon departed for the small 
lodging-house in which I had tem 
rarily put up. 


The next morning I ren 


established in the doctor’s house. The 
same day the doctor handed me 
a shining man-killer, and instructed 
me in its use. Within two hours, I 
could blow a distant match-box to bits 
with it. o koc 

I soon became familiar with t 
mates of the doctors | 


my job prevented anything ар 
ing intimacy. There Жазы: x 
young wife, a quiet г 
woman rather fair 
She too carried in her 
hint of a dark under 
had observed in her | 
tenance. Obviously, в 
sharing her husband's griei 
two children, a hoy of eigh 
of six. These three | mst aac 
doctor’s family. Then there were 
three supernumeraries — 1 cook 
the maid, and the manservant. They 
completed the doctor's household, 


One thing In particular struck me | 
about this small group of human be- 
Ings. They all seemed to be in soma 
indefinable constraint. under the w 
ght of some invisible chain. АП their 
utterances and actions suggested to 
me the overmastering presence of 
some incomprehensible clog. i 
T could discern no cause whatsoever 
for this, And then, almost  instinc- 
tively I traced it to the doctor hi 
self. АП the inmates of the h 
Seemed, for some reason, to be terr 
bly afraid of him. І could see the 
wince and waver in his presence, and | ^ 
tremble at his words. This was to ше, 
unaccountable. I knew the doctor | 
be a deep scholar, wayward and ass 
tive, yet kindly and benevolent. 
then I had not seen and known 
of him. 

However, the very first forin 3 
my residence at the doctor's gave m 
an insight into the cause which seem: 
ed to have darkened the lives 
dependants, ‘The cause was 1 
tors temper. It was perfectly m 
I had two instances that gave me а 
appalling glimpse at the blazing sco: 
ching fires that lurked and leaped i 
the inscrutable bosom of my seeming. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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(Continued from page 83) 

ім calm and sedate employer. And 
х related to his favourite 
mummy No. 3. Once his little boy, 
who often sought my company in 
order to escape the boredom of his 
solitary childish existence, strayed 
into the mummy-room, and inadver- 
tently sent а crack through the glass- 
front of the case enclosing the 
mummy No. 3. I at once apprised the 
doctor of the incident. He went al- 
most insane with anger at me and 
the boy, and actually threatened to 
murder us. He warned me of instant 
dismissal in the event of such a thing 
happening again, and gave the boy 
such a violent thrashing as made my 
keart congeal. The front was imme- 
diately replaced, and the mummy se- 
cured. The little boy, my only com- 
panion ceased to come to me. An- 
other time, the  mald who used to 
clean my apartment paused to have a 
look at the mummy, and was sur- 
prised in the act by the doctor who 
arrived there accidentally. The doc- 
tor dismissed her on the spot, and 
had another maid. : 

And now begins the strangest and 
most  blood-curdling portion of my 
narrative. I have made it clear that 
my job was simply to confine myself 
in my sanctum. and take care that no 
predatory encroachments were made 
on the embalmed ancestors in che ad- 
joining room. I had nothing manual 
to do, and I passed most of my time 
in reading the English romantic 
poets and playing upon my flute. 
For some time, I felt delightfully 
lignt and free. Then I began to ex- 
perience an untoward mental fatigue. 
The wholetime vigi! over the stuffed 
foretathers involved an unconscious 
yet severe mental condentration on my 
part, and brought about an exhaus- 
tion, a strain that was sometimes un- 
bearable. The complete lack of physi- 
cal activity considerably added to this 
fatigue and strain. Consequently, of 
nignts, when the doctor had departed 
after his final examination of the 
mummies, and I had bolted the door 
of my room, I was glad to shove my- 
self into bed. Generally I soon sank 
into sound sleep, and awoke fresh 
and fit as a fiddle in the morning. 


It was after the two incidents 1 
have mentioned that the trouble start- 
ed. The night following the dismls- 
sal of the maid I was surprised out 
of my slumber by a sharp sad cry, 
perhaps from some dying bird on the 
lawn below. And then it was that the 
preserved primitive No. 3 made his 
first vivid appearance in my mind. I 
Was accustomed to the grotesque sight 
of the six exhumed Egyptians in the 
next room. But I always considered 
them as a group of six. I had never 
singled out any one of them for my 
thought. Whenever I thought about 
them, all the six, all like, stood out 
in my mind. But to-night it was 
üifferent. Somehow, the mummy No. 
3 alone slipped into my mind and 
began to march there 80 vigorously 
that I could get no sleep throughout 
the night, 

AS time trudged on, this particular 
mummy made deeper and deeper in- 
тоза upon my imagination. In spite 
roo ЙУН I began continually to 
004 Over its fantastic image that 
ері on cutting its way into my brain. 
t began to loom large, portentous in 
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ARE ea Gio I was 
its devilish, causeless activity. 
1б chanced me ruthlessly, ЗООЛУ. 
а soon became an awful obsession. 
made wild efforts to get rid of this 
Eee but these very efforts serv- 
x о bury it deeper into my cons- 
clousness. And then it seemed 
that my part in this nerve-wrecking 
process was purely passive. It was 
not as if I thought about the mum- 
my; the mumy forced itself upon my 
thoughts. It took possession of me 
11509 me its permanent haufi and 
over my who ysi 
spiritual kou I dant 
. This haunting mummy rendered my 
nights sleepless. І could get not a 
wink of sleep, and found the passage 
of nocturnal minutes infinitely slow 
and exasperating. Oh, the madden- 
ing torture of this unrelieved sleep- 


helpless 


lessness! I thirsted after, craved 

for, sleep. On rare occasions, now 

a rare, my eyelids touched each 
er, 


,. But the moment they did so, 
the hideously quivering. coruscating 
shape of the mummy pinched them 
sharply, and forced them wide open. 

The bewildering tension of (һе 
Watchful day, and the horrid torment 
of the wakeful night told heavily 
upon my health. I had frequent 
Splitting headaches, and my brain 
often became clouded. I struggled 
in vain to escape from the hellish 
grasp of the mummy. І felt shame- 
fully weak and impotent against its 
monstrous clutches. Апа every 
minute that passed Intensified my 
fear of going stark mad. 


However, I had not become quite 
hopeless. In the innermost recess- 
es of my consciousness, there floated 
а hazy notion that I was heading 
for some sort of crisis, a crisis that 
would end for ever the diabolic com- 
plication in which 1 had been plung- 
ed. It was this occult optimism 
that made me stick to my job. I 
often thought of rushing to the doc- 
tor, and of relinquishing my job up 
to him there and then, But then 
this hidden hopefulness, and the bit- 
ter acquaintance with the terrors of 
unemployment prevented me from 
taking such a step. 

And, strange to tell the crisis 
came. It came One excessively hot 
and stifling midnight. What with 
the melting heat, and the gruesome 
thumping of the mummy upon шу 
raind, I lay in my tumbled bed wide 
awake and rolling about restlessly. 
To-night, the influence of the mum- 
my over me was at its strongest 
and most uncanny. Пя ghastly figure 
stood out in my mind sharper, more 
apprehensible than usual. I al 
most felt it crouching and creeping 
about within my weary head. 1 
could even mark the features on its 


otherwise blank and expressionless 
face, They seemed to call out to 
me loudly. 


Meanwhile, I heard a faint patter- 
ing noise in the mummy-room. Im- 
mediately I sprang from my bed, 
seized my revolver, dashed into the 
room, and switched on the light. 
There was nobody in the room. There 
was nothing wrong with it. Every- 
thing was quiet and undisturbed. 


lv some bits of plaster were dying 
Ба the floor, They had fallen fron а. 


weak portion in the делік, and 
ed the pattering sound. 2 
i threw а final look at the 


+ 


NEZ д ч. 


“ап ugly dream. 


' attraction and repulsion wielded by the 


mies before going out of the roo 


And directly my look was captured 
and secured by the ummy tha 
haunted me. I stood transfixed 

I was. My eyes were 

its weird face. То this 


remember the terrible 
that face cast over me. 
It as sometimes a dead man stares | 
a ceiling. And then ап uncont 
lable magnetic power, ап irresistible 
hypnotic influence, stole over me and 
ravelled me within itself. Slowly, 

voluntarily, helplessly, I was draw 
towards that face. I lost all sense 
of reality, and behaved like one in 


I reached the  giass-front. Sud- 
denly, I was saturated with a rav- 
ing desire to snatch the mummy out | 
Of its case and sink my whole soul Я 
into its face. І lifted my fist like | 
an automaton, and smashed the front 
to bits with it. Tne crashing sound 
of the smasn sent a ghostly rever- | 
beration through the slumbering 
house, and was followed by a deathly 
stillness. Nobody seemed to have 
heard it. I seized the mummy by | 
its throat, and dragged it out of the | 


case. I tore wildly at the crust on 
its face. It came out in small bits. 
А rotten suffocating smell exuded | 


and filled my nostrils. It nearly drove 
me out of my head. I sent my fingers 
into the bandage underneath the 
crust and tore it out. And the real 
face of the mummy leaped to my 
sight, And that face, horribly creased 
and yeliowish-white, yet all the same 
a face whole and complete, numbed 
my entire being. It wasn't the face 
of & mummy at all. It was the face 
of the doctor's young brother: 


If ever there was а soul-shattering 
incarnation of frozen horror, it was 
that face. I stared at it I know 
not how long, and then an extremely 
nauseating sense of repulsion came | 
over me. The hypnotic attraction I 
had felt flew ої somewhere. It was 
as if the thread that drew me to the 
case was suddenly broken flinging me 
back, I could not tolerate that face, 
I took my eyes off it, and thrust the 
mummy ог rather the preserved and 
plastered body of the doctor's young 
brother into the broken case. I switch- 
ed off the light, shot out of the room, 
locked it, and threw myself into а 
chair. Д 

I was dazed. The absolutely sud- 
den and undreamt discovery of the 
terrible secret that had lain embedded 
in case No. 3 for such a long time had 
blown my nerves to atoms, and para- 
lysed my brain. A long time I sat on 
my chair like one in а  mesmeric 
trance. Then, gradually, I regained 
my composure and thinking ability. I- 
could now clearly perceive the main 
truth about Dr, Das. i ee 

The doctor now appeared before me 
in the role of a murderer, strippe 
clean of all his scholarship and repu- 


tation. 1 concluded that he had heen 
driven to murder his brother by а 
fiendish lust for money. Once he 


had committed the demoniac act, | 
shrank from it, and could mot bri 
himself to dispose of the body, The 
reason may have been either that th 

stupendous reaction of his act 
struck іп him а psychologica) im 
tency, or that he had been like m 
a helpless victim to the occult forces 0) 


(Continued on page 80) 
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(Continued from page 85) 
murdered man, forces often felt and 
described, but not hitherto accounted 
for. This latter seemed to be the 
more probable reason. I had myself 
experienced itina most vivid and 
practical manner. As the doctor 
could not destroy the body, he had sub. 

jected it to some medicinal procesy, 
` and preserved it in the guise of a 
mummy. So strong and sinister In. 


deed was the influence of this got-up 
mummy, that the doctor had to engage 
me to escape it. What I had heard 
and observed of the doctor completely 
corroborated this conclusion. His un- 
timely furrows and nervousness; his 


EZANLA = т 
> Fer God's sake, don’t let a word about this pass from your mo 


MeChmà у + * 
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зарлав and In 
се of Ej 

Vigil over the 
touching or t 
Particular con 
No. 3 which 
is son and di 
cing and pers 


sistence upon my igno- 
ology and my constant 
mummies without ever 
alking ahout them; his 
cern about the mummy 
had led him to thrash 
pss the maid; his win- 
piration in the mummy- 
room; the almost dangerous EU 
of that room; and his nasty temper— 
all these constituted a most damning 
evidence against him, and stamped 
him as his brother's killer, 


My heart boiled with fury at the 
contemplation of this man who had 
nipped his own handsome young bro- 
ther in the bud for the sake of pelt, 
and who was yet held by the world 
in the highest esteem. I shook my 
tightly-clenched fist at the pitchy dark. 


ness іл: ту тоот, "and 


and heme my” publication,” 


would bring the murderer | T 
even if the effort cost me my life. | 
Morning came. I slipped my revol 
ver into my pocket, locked my aparte 
ment, and bolted to the doctor's study, | 
Dr. Das was peacefully sipping tea 
with his wife. Nobody else was about. 
I entered the room and stood before 
the doctor, red and trembling. А 


"Well?" inquired the doctor rather 
sharply at this apparently unwarra 
able intrusion. E 

“Пт. Das! I have come to bind you 
hand and foot, and deliver you over to 
the police as the murderer of your own 
brother," I announced in a tone broken 
with rage, at the same time grasping 
the revolver in my pocket. - 4 

Dr. Das's face went white Hke ashes, | 
He made an apoplectic gesture with 
his hands. And before I could make | 
the slightest movement, his right hand 
had flown from his breast to his | 
mouth. I sprang to him. Too late! 
Dr. Das was dead on account of 
evanide. | б 
A stifled, pitiful cry escaped his poor | 
wife. She rose from her seat, іо егей | 
up to me, and fell st my feet, ^ 

“For God's sake, don't let a word | 
About this pass from your moutn, Mr. 
Chand. If you pity the lives of three 
innocent human heings, don't, she 
appealed to me in a stricken voice. 

"I must know the whole truth about 
this before I can decide upon any 
course of actlon, Mrs. Das." 

“You seem to know all, Mr. Chand. 
My husband murdered his brother for 
wealth. And then he was terribly 
afraid of the body. He injected some- 
thing into its heart, and disguised it 
as a mummy. The morning after the 
murder, luck brought up the body of 
& drowned man whose face was eaten 
away. He identified and palmed it - 
off as his brother's, and inherited a $ 
vast fortune. But this fortune sat 
heavy on him. Тһе preserved body 
kept on haunting him. and he had to 
engage you on a plausible pretext, ta 

be rid of its tortures. His act made 
the lives of us all a living, burning | 
hell I coud never let out a word 
about his secret. He kept me а ргі- 
soner in my own house, And I had no 
wish to reveal anything, I wanted to 
have my poor children frm the conse- 
quences of their father’s sin. Oh, Mr, 
Chand, for heaven's sake, don't let his — 
crime blight the lives of his innocent 
children,’ sobbed Mrs. Das, 


Justice had already been done. Tha 
murderer had lived the lite he deserv- 
ed, and gone the way he had paved 
for himself. I saw no reason why I 
should make the innocents suffer, I Ў 
‘promised Mrs. Das absolute silence 
over the affair, and carried out tha 
promise. The hody of the doctor waa 
soon handed over to the authorities, | 
And you may well guess the reason 
why an accidental fire broke out into 
the doctor's house the day after tha _ 
suicide, and reduced perhaps the finest 
collection of mummies In India ta | 
ashes. 2 

So ends this table of the true 
mstances that conspired to drive 
celebrated Dr. Gaganvihart Das to. 
suicide. Mrs, Das died last year | 


plumonary consumption, Her two chil- 
dren are now studying art in Paris 
unnder ancther surname. They can no 
longer be affected by this disclos 
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KIPLING 


OETRY of freedom in modern 

English literature is remarkable 
for its reticence about the political 
subjection of India. It is, indeed, 
strange that the English poets who 
have shed tears over the oppressed 
peoples of Europe, who have indict- 
ed the ruthlessness of greedy capital 
and aggressive political enterprise, 
should maintain absolute silence re- 
garding the miseries of india. Like 
the Atlantic Charter their poetry re- 
fers only to the West. In 1938 Vic- 
.tor Gollanez published an anthology 
entitled “Poems of Freedom” wita 
an introduction by W. Н. Auden. In 
the whole volume which contains 
169 pieces there is no direct and 
notable reference to India. Great 
Britain is lucky that her national 
poets always keep their passion for 
freedom within proper and conveni- 
ent limits, 


18th Century Sympathisers 

But in the latter part of the 18th 
century at least a Sew of the Eng- 
lish poets, who were inspired with 
. Ше ideal of freedom end political 
_ dustice, showed great concern for 

С the destinies of India. The various 
India Bills that were then introduc- 
ed in Parliament, the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, and the reports 
of the Secret and Select Committecs 
on the East India Company roused 
the interest of the British public 1n 
Indian affairs, There are passages 
be the poetry of Cowper and Camp- 
eck Which express their sympathy 
Ог India and their disapproval of 

е conduct of their countrymen m 
fere East, There is no detailed re- 
Shee’ to India in the poetry of 
Shelley and Wordsworth, The revo- 
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India in English Poetry 


By Rabindra Kumar Das Gupta, M.A. 


lutionary enthusiasm of Words- 
worth soon subsided into a sober 
conservatism and Shelley was tov 
strongly transcendental to concern 
himself with a concrete instance of 
tyranny and subjection. Moreover, 
during the period in which these two 
poets wrote their verses the Indian 
problem was not a burning issue in 
England whereas Cowper and Camp- 
bell composed their verses on Indià 
at the time when the British Par- 
liament was busy tackling the In- 
dian question. 
Cowper's Indignation 

As a well-wisher oi India Cowper 
had the disadvantage of being a 
lover of his own country and the 
sufferings of India gave him as 
much pain as the cruelties of Eng- 
land covered him with shame. He 
sympathises with the victims as 
much as he is disgusted with the 
oppressors. He was aware of hc 
demoralising effect which the spoils 
of India were bound to haye on 
English life and Engish politics. Не 
knew that the British traders were 
not only ruining India but they were 
also bringing ruin on themselves. 


In his “Expostulation,” he gives | 


his countrymen such a warning: 


“Hast thou, though suckled at 
fair freedomvs breast 

Exported slavery to {ће conquered 
East ? Т 

Pulled down the tyrants India 
served with dread, 

And raised thyself, а greater, 
their stead ? 

Gone thither, armed and hungry, 
returned full, 

Fed from the 
the Mogul,- 


s 
1 


n 


A despot big with power obtained. 


by wealth, 


richest veins о) 


latest news about India: 


20 


BYRON 


And that obtained by rapine and | 
by stealth ? С 


With Asiatic vices 
mind 

But. left their virtues and thine 
own behind,. 

And having trucked thy soul, 
brought home the fee 

To tempt the poor who sells him- 
self to thee.” 


“Cowper,” says Macauiay in his | 
essay on Lord Clive, “in that lofty 
expostulation which glows witu 
the very spirit of the Hebrew 
poets, placed the oppression of India 
foremost in the list of those naticn- 
al crimes for which God had pun- 
ished England with years of disas- 
trous war, with discomfiture in her 
own seas, and with loss of her 


stored thy | 


trans-Atlantic empire.” The ser- 
vants of the Company who for 
their avarice and extravagance 


were contemptuously called “Nas 
bobs” were сопвідегес in those days | 
as a curse upon England, t 


His Concern For India 


In the first book of the "Task" 
he wonders that the rapacity of tne 
Englishmen in India should go un- 
punished when petty thieves 1n 
England are sent to the gallows: | 


“That thieves ut home must han 
but he that puis 
Into his over-goryed and bloated 
purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces | 
escapes." Ao 
His concern for India which he | 
expresses in a passage in the fourin | 
book of the "Task" shows th 
cerity and the intensity of his 
ing for the country. 
him awalting the 


whom he is anxious to know 


_ (Continued On Page 9i) 
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(Continued from page 89) 
«Ig India free? and does she wear 
her plumed 
And jewelled turbun with a smie 
of peace 
Or do we grind her still 2” 
Later in the same book of the 
"Task" he characterises the British 
merchants аз a corporation of plun- 
derers— Peas 
“disclaiming all regard 
For mercy and the common righis 
of man, 
Build factories with blood, con- 
ducting trade 
At the sword’s point, and dyeing 
the while rod 
Of innocent commercial justice 
Ted. 


References |n Letters 


In his letters, too, there are some 
reproachful references to the mem- 
bers of the East India Company. Іп 
a letter written to the Rev. William 
Unwin in 1784 he bitterly attaeks 
the Company for iis avarice and 
ruthlessness— 

"The potentates of this country 
they dash in pieces like a potter's 
vessel as often as they please mak- 
ing the happiness of the thirty 
million of mankind a consideration 
subordinate to that of their own 
emolument,” 

In another letter written to Lady 
Hesketh in 1788 he зеҒегв to the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings 
and remarksi— 

“Whatever we are at home, we 
certainly have been 'yrants in the 
East; and if these men have, as 
they are charged, vioted in the 
miseries of the innocent and деа 
death to the guiltless with an un- 
sparing hand, may they receive a 
retribution that shall ın future make 
all governors and judges of ours 
in those distant regions tremble.” 

Cowper's utterances on India have 
the accent of those impassioned in- 
dietments of the Britishers in India 
whieh the two great statesmen of 
the time made in :he House of 
Cormmons. The speeches of Fox and 
Burke on the former's India Bill of 
1783 may well be.read as an ela- 
borate commentary on Cowper's 


lines on India and the East India 
Company. 


Coleridge's Criticism 
The severe indictment of the mis- 
deeds of the British abroad which 
15 contained іп Coleridge's poem 
entitled Fears in Solitude is оһуі- 
uy а criticism of the English 
raders in India, Alarmed by the 
Біресе of an invasion of his coun- 
s by Franee, Coleridge recounts 
ДЕ Crimes of his nation which, 
According to the poet, had brought 
е danger upon it: 
We have offended, Oh! ту coun- 
тутеп: ; 
€ have offended very grievously, 
And been fends БОИ From 
East to West 
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А groan оў. -accusation- 2 
0]. -accusation ~ 
Th Heaven; a >: ae 
€ wretched plead i S 
5 multitudes 5 p ur 
ountless and vehement the s 
E ‚ the sons 


Our brethren! Like a cloud that 
travels on 


Sleamed up from Cairo’s swamps 
of pestilence 
Even so, my countrymen! have 
we gone forth Y е 
Ала поте distant tribes sla- 
very and pangs 
And, deadlier rah 
whose deep taint 
With slow perdition murders the 
whole man, 
His body and his sow!” 
_The first few lines of this quota- 
tion suggests a comparison with a 
statement made by Burke in the 
Speech mentioned above. “Тһе cries 
of India are given to seas апа 
winds, to be blown about in every 
breaking up of the monsoon over 
а remote and unhearing ocean." 
Aldous Huxley's comment оп 
these verses is worth quoting: 
“The modern conscience is inclined 


our vices, 


to endorse  Coleridge's judgment 
rather than Kiplins's". Тһе only 
other poem which the editor of 


Poetry of Freedom has included in 
his anthology besides the passage 
just given with any reference to 
India that the editor has selected 
is a sonnet of Wordsworth in which 
the poet blames England by saying: 
“If for Greece, Egypt, India, 
Africa 
Aught good were destined thou 
wouldst step between.” 
Campbell's Indictment 

The Pleasures of slope. in which 
Campbell gives expression to his 
feelings for the Indian people, was 
published in 1799 when the poet 
was only 22 years of age. In the 
second half of the first part of this 
poem he reflects upoa the sufferings 
of three nations then conspicuous 
for their enslavement to foreign 
power, namely, Poland, Africa and 
India. The Polish struggle for free- 
dom very naturally brings to his 
mind the British oppression in 
India. 

It will occur to any reader of the 
Pleasures of Hope that the passages 
regarding India are the most re- 
markable things.in it, Tt is signill- 
cant that Campbell winds up the 
political part of his poein with a 
prophecy about the regeneration of 
India as a free country. Тһе poet 
might have felt that the dealings 
с“ Britain with India were, an ins- 


‘tance of the most abject and hate- 


ful type of political oppression and 
that the hope of freedom in the 
world lay in the disappearance of 
the British from India. 

The Indian passages in the Plea- 
sures of Hope may be divided into 


four sections dealing with four se- 


parate themes. She fist section re- 


fers to the Muhammadan conquest ) 


_of India and all the riiseries tha 


followed from it. Here the рое! 
pays a high tribute to the indomi 
able spirit of the people of Hindus- 
than who did not sell their soul to - 
the invader. The brilliant apostro 
phe with which the poet introduces | 
India in the poem is remarkable | 
for a truth and beauty of descrip- | 
tion which one hardly expects from 
а person who had never been Lo 
India : 
“Ye orient realms, where Ganges? 
waters run ! 
Prolific fields ! dominions of the 
sun ! 4 
How long your tribes 
trembled and obeyed ! 
How long was Timours 
sceptre swayed ! 
Whose marshalled hosts, the lions 
of the plain, 
From Scythia’s northern moun- 
tains to the main, 4 
Raged o’er your plundered shrines 
and altars bare 
With blazing torch 
scimitar, 
Stunned with the cries of death 
each gentle gale 
And bathed in blood the verdure 
of ihe vale 
Yet could no pangs the immortal 
spirit tame, 
When Brahma’s children perished 
for his name; 
The martyr smiled beneath aven- 
ging power, 
And braved the tyrant 
torturing hour 27 
In the second section Campbeil 
speaks of the Britishers in India | 
who instead of taking the role of 
liberators subjected the country to 
а more cruel slavery: 5 
. “When Europe sought your sub- 
ject realms to gain 
And stretched her giant sceptre 
over the main, 
Taught her proud barks their 
winding way to shape, 
And braved the stormy spirit ор 
the Cape; 

Children of Brahina! 
merey nigh 

To wash {һе 
eternal dye? 
Did Peace descend to triumph 
and to save, х 
` When freeborn Rritons crossed 
the Indian wave? 

Ah, no! to more than Rome's 
ambition true, 5 

The Nurse of Freedom gave it 
not to you, : 
She the bold route of Europe's 
guilt began, 

And, in the march of nations, led 
the сап!” d 


White Traders! Ways j 


B T 
The third part deals with the - 
euel ways of British traders” in 
India. Cowper too makes reproach- 
ful references to the ruthless avarice 
of the English mercnants; but in 
Campbell the allusion ‘з more di 
(Continued on page 93) 
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(Continued from page 91) 
and specific. Ihe privilege of 
m. trade which the East India 
Company arbitrarily extended to 
internal commerce enabled the ofi- 
cers of the Company to exploit India: 
to their best advantage. The 
eruelty of the gomastahs who 
at the instance of their Bri- 
tish masters forced the Indian 
producers to sell their articles 
at an absurdly low price reduced 
the whole country to г state of 
utter destitution. The Company by 
threats or by cajoling succeeded in 
locking up all the stocks so as to 
secure the high profit of monopoly 
business. Campbell condemns these 
practices with a vigour which couid 
ре matched only by Burke; 
“Rich in the gems of India’s 
gaudy zone, 
And plunder piled from kingdoms 
not their own, 
Degenerate Trade, 
could despise, 
Could lock, with impious hands, 
their teeming store, 
While famished nations died along 
| the shore; 
| Could mock the groans of fellow- 
men, and bear 
b The curse of kingdoms peoplea 
with despair; 
Could stamp disgrace on man’s 
polluted name, 
2 And barter, with their gold, eter- 
nal shame!” 


Prophecy Of The End 

The fourth and the last section is 
a prophecy of the cxtirpation of 
the British from India and the 
emergence of the country as a free 
nation. This part, by far the largest 
of the four, may be studied ‘under 
three heads. First, the poet conjur- 
c3 up the vision of the Indians bow- 
ing heads to their God in the hope 
of redemption while the skies re- 
sound with thunders that proclaim 
а rebirth: 


“But hark! 


thy miniona 


as bowed to earth 
$ the Brahmin kneels, 
P From heavenly climes propitious 
thunder peals ! 
Of India’s fate her guardian spi- 
rits tell, 
Prophetic murmurs breathing on 
the shell, 
And solemn sounds that awe the 
listening mind, 
Roll on the azure paths of every 
wind." м 


Secondly, he utters а prophecy 

Supposed to be spoken by the guar- 

dian spirits of India's fate : 
“Foes of mankind!’ her guardian 
ер. Sbirits say, А 
Revolving ages bring the bitter 


1 day, 
ў еп Heavens unerring arm 
3 shall fall on yow, 


| And blood for blood these Indian 

| . plains bedew; 

Wine times have Brahma’s wheels 
of lightning hurled 
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awful presence 
alarmed коа, сез8 
Nine times hath Guilt, through 
all his giant frame, 
Convulsive trembled, the 
NI MT came, ; 
ine times hath sufjerin 
spared in vain 2 ge 
But Heaven shall burst her starry 
gates again! 
He comes! dread Brahma, shakes 
„Ње sunless sky 
With murmuring wrath, * and 
thunders from on high; 
Heaven's „Лету horse, beneath his 
warrior form, 


Paws the light clouds, and gal- 
; lops on the storm; 

Wide waves his flickering sword; 
. his bright arms glow 

Like summer suns, and light the 

world below! 

Earth, and her trembling isles in 

Ocean's bed, 

Are shocked, and Nature rocks 

beneath his tread!” 

The last stanza is a continuation 
of the prophecy in which Campbell, 
Cassandra-like, foretells -the de- 
thronement of India's oppressor by 
the 'Kalki': 


аз 


“To pour redress on India’s in- 
jured realm, 
The oppressor to dethrone, the 
proud to whelm, 
To chase destruction from 
plundered shore 
With arts and arms that triumph- 
ed once before, 
The tenth Avatar comes! at Hea- 
ven's command 
. Shall Seriswattee wave her hal- 
lowed wand ! 
And Camdeo bright, and Gamesa 
sublime, 
Shall bless with joy their own 
. propitious clime! 
Come, Heavenly Powers! prime- 
val peace restore ! 
Love! Mercy! Wisdom! rule for 
evermore!” 


her 


To Campbell freedom meant some- 
thing more than national sover- 
eignty. Liberty to him signified 
both privilege and obligation, а 
bliss and a trust. This iofty atti- 
tude towards the ideal o? freedom 
urges Campbell to extend its scope 
beyond the frontiers of his own 
continent. 


Byron's Outburst 


on's lines on India in The 
Ер of Minerva written in 1811 
and published in 1825 express feel- 
ings which are similar to those of 
Campbell. Curse of Minerva is a 
satirical poem occasicned by the re- 
moval of the Greek marbles from 
the Parthenon to England by Lord 
Elgin. It is & burning condsmna- 
tion of the folly and wickedness of 
the British people аз Byron saw 
them. And it is significant that in 
the verses where Byron makes Mi- 
nerva recount the 5108 гі Briain 


“there should be a pointed referen: 


to the domination of India by 
British. Minerva іп pronounc 
curse upon England  foretells 5 
great insurrection in India whi 
УШ lead to the end of the British 
rule: 
..“Look to the east, where Ganges 
swarthy race j 
Shall shake your tyrant empire ta — 
its base: 2 
Lo! there Rebellion rears her 
ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native 


dead; 

Till Indus rolls а deep purpureal 
flood, 
And claims his long arrear of 

northern blood, 
Во may ye perish ! —Pallas, when 
she gave B 
Your freedom rights, forbade ya 
. to enslave. х 
The tone of the passage reminds 
us of the prophecy of Campbell in 
his Pleasures of Hope. 


"m 


Kipling's Jingoism 
The next important English poet 
who has written verses on India 1з 
Rudyard Kipling, the prophet of 
the Imperial ideal. His poems on In- 
dia and on England's duty towaras 
her may be regarded as the Bible 
of British imperialism. His at- 
titude towards India may һә 
described as a strange compound 
of sneer and compassion. The dis- 
dainful remarks of Kipling about 
India and the Indian national move- 
ment are known to chose who have 
read the poems like *What Happen- 
ed" and ‘One Viceroy Resigns’. It is 
true that Kipling was not unaware 
of the faults of the British rule; 
it із also true that he was ruth- 
lessly critical of the administrative: 
machinery in India. But that does 
not obscure and excuse his jingo- 
ism. In the Whiteman’s Burden | 
and the Recessional Kipling sings 
the paean of that imperial doctrine 
which still remains the basis of the 
Indian policy of Whitehall. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot has remarked 
that he “cannot find any justifica~ 
tion for the charge that Kipiing 
held a doctrine of racial superiority. 
He believed that the British have a 
greater aptitude for ruling than 
any other people.” This is not ta 
say that Kipling had no racial pride; 
this is only to say inat his racial 
pride was reasonable and justifia- 
ble. By way of defending Kiplings f 
imperialism, Mr. Elot has observs 
ed that "the vision is simost that 
of an ides of an Empire laid up m 
Heaven". Again this is not sayin 
that Kipling was not an imperialist, 
this is only deseribiug his imperii 
lism as something sacred. The greai 
achievement оё Kipling is that he 
has succeeded in sanetifying impe- 
rialism into a religion, in convincing | 
the British public that the search 
for market was also a search fo 
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ORES like poets are born. You 

cannot make them. What із 
төге to the point, you cannot unmake 
them. You can аз well try to seratch 
the colour off your skin, Every sex 


The effect victim 


owns them, though the Homo Sapiens 
УАП have us say only the lethal sex 


has a large percentage. No society 1з 
without them. The potential seed of 
a big bore із inborn in some of us. 


Where You Find Them 


You find them anywhere and every- 
where—at home, in schools, colleges, 
public meetings, private gatherings, 
office, club etc, — even in the Q fot 
the bus! 


Where You Find Them Not! 


You cannot escape them. You would 
do well not to ‘avoid them. I am 
speaking from experience. 1 once re- 
Solved to avoid them and provided 
against all contingencies. No, Mt: Bore 
won't leave me. I mean, his kind 
wil'get at me somehow. 1 thought 
the village would give me shelter 
from them, It refused, Such a big 
city and a busy city like Bombay-- 
even that—cannot give me peace from 
Mr. Bore. We can without any hesi- 
tation give him one of God's attri- 
butes, to wit, omnipresence. "Not 8n 

ch of space on this earth 19 with: 


BH si, thee, Mr. Bore, Thou seizest and 
Des and thou callest us unsymps- 


etici” : 
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By H. NAGASUBRAHMANYAM 


I do at the outset assure my rea- 
ders that І do not attribute any mo- 
tives to Mr. Bore, He does not at 
all wish you Ш. He has no personal 
ends to gain, In fact, often, һе stands 
Lo losé—money and self-respect. Jf 
you think he bores you, it is your 
own fault. He never does it, consci- 
ously I mean. If people show signs 
of discomfort I have seen him apolo- 
gising and these very people not-at- 
aliing. 

Yes, he Із a busy man. He is not 
one of those^men standing, lounging, 
watehing.&nd perpetually waiting for 
something. He is ever busy. He 
helps himself, obliges others, keeps his 
home well, attends 
and publie engagement. But a human 
being made up of flesh and blood, 
emotion and Intelligence is (оо tempt- 
ing for him to resist. He will catch up 
a passing man by the lapels of his coat 
and babble away at him, all the while 


that chap is dying to get away. 


He will eateh up a passing 
man by lapels of his coat. 


to every private ' 
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X-1 (denoting Mr. Bore by the mathe- 
matical expression X! will teli you: 
“You see, Mr. P. ....came slong with 
me to Bombay. Now see how much 
he gets. This year he s&ys he got an 
additional increment of 100;-. He 1s now 
an officer, I know Mr, R. ..... wig nct 
even a seventh standard pasa. He is 
drawing a fat salary of 300'- to-day. 
Or Mr. D...... .He was nothing аз 8 
Taluq office clerk in our town, Now he 
owns two cars and does not even re- 
cognise us in the streets. ....." Soon 
and so forth. 


X-2 would hail you: “1 should 
think you go to a railway job. It 13 
а very good one, I tell you. Just ima- 
gine—a free local pass, every year а 
foreign pass, cheap grains, good nor- 
mal holldays, convenient office hours. 
Add to this the departmental tests. 
Tf you once pass them, what a lift you ы 
get, you know. In hundreds your emo | 
Tument increases. Or, you should sit 


EFFECT OF 
REPETITION 


for the competitive examinations. In 
one attempt you may fail. In two als». 
In the third you are sure to pass wit 
a marvellous rank. ‘Then è 
a blooming officer. You can command 
every damned convenience. What a 
status in life! People will seek you 
with 'Jearned' daughters and bloated 
dowries. Or you go 83 & college lec- 
turer The nicest job for you I should 
think. Plenty of leisure, for one thing. 
You will have a decent status in life. 


You сап. Ш you choose, do definite 
good to students, to society and to 
your self. More than all, think of the 


Jeave, plenty of leave, all unasked for 
You can trot the whole earth every 
alternate day if you choose. You have 
go much leave and leisure. Remember 
уоп can engage yourself іп your fa- 
vourite pursuits and hobbies, I would 
not be telling you all these had it not 
been for your rare academic qualifica 


tions. Am I saying these to any other 
man ?" 

X-3 would proclaim: “Just see 
these idiots. What are they conipared 
io me? What are my talents and 
theirs ? What is my culture and 
theirs ? What are my ideals and 
theirs ? By ап irony of circumstances. 


Iam a clerk and he is an officer, 
Why does he not valüe me as a human 
being ? Why does he treat me as an 
. automaton — this inhuman wretch? 
He is exploiting my unenviable situa- 
tion — dirty hellhound. Nor can 1— 
“ж even if I choose to—kick this job and 
go elsewhere just now. My people һе- 
lieve in a secure job though it may 
mean to me a dog's life—a meaning- 
less and miserable life—all through 
Ido not want to recklessly change.offi- 
ces either. For, I know all offices 
have such vain blokes. I should have 
8 relatively independent job or I 
should kick this earthly existence alto- 
gether and take to Sannyasa and do 
some humanitarian work, No! Iam 
going mad everyday and I do not 
know when exactly І will give these 
things a square Kick. The obtaining 
life is a slow process of suicide, . 1 tell 
you I am conscious of it every зесопа 
and that fs the tragedy. To-day, for 
instance, this ass of a goose—apologies 
to ass and goose—asks me in writing 
why I should not Бе: hanged till I am 
dead for having put 59.03 'nstead of 
95,02 in giving him a figure. T arn 
saying these for your information. 
You know just at present I cannot 
leave this job and life. Not that 
* have financial aspirations. I have only 
а financial necessity. Опсе done, 1 am 
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You know the pay here 
n to compensate the 
e subject ourselves 
It is just sufficient for one body 
] am half starving to send 
home something. Excuse mie. These 
are unpleasant tales, I would neve? 
pour .out these into anybody else’s 


ears except God's." 


“Well, Sir, how is the political situa- 
tion?” greets Mr. X-4. "Is there to be 
no salvation for us ? Is the salvation 
of our country to be endlessly delayed 
by a single party, by & single indlvi- 
dual? How can one born in India feel 
not that he is an Indian first and 
every other thing next ? Well, Sir, I 
should think the best way is to boy- 
cott the unhealthy elements. Not to 
give them any publicity. Not to give 
them importance. Simply and coolly 
ignore them. There is no use believ- 
ing in the goodwill of the other man 
any longer. As somebody put it, it із 
crystal clear that the British Govern- 
ment do not propose to give up the 
power they possess over millions un- 
less the latter develop strength enough 
to wrest it from them. I don’t think 
there will be any improvement іп the 
international situation either. We 
have still the same world with the 
same prejudices and pettiness in al! 
of us. Why hope, therefore, that vic- 
tory will serve as a damp sponge to 
wipe out all our errors and the foolish- 
ness that something breeds more than 
wickedness itself ?” 


a free man. 
is nol even enoug 
miseries to which w 


to. 
to be alive. 


The Boring Aspect 


These are a few instances of Mr. 
Bore's performances, They are, in fact, 
из many in number as there are bores, 
I submit. The boring aspect consists 
not in the sentiments expressed in the 
talk itself, but in the repetition of 


(1) subject matter, 


(2) the way of putting things. 
Mr. Bore talks to you on aA, one 


subject. Every time he speaks, he 
speaks the same. thing — the ‘same 
phrases, the same logic, the sanie 


cogency, the same arguments, the 

quotations, the cos annotations, the 
Same parting kick, the same apologetic 
finis, for all lime you and he exist, 
Mr. Bore is not merely “a person "who 
talks when you wish him to listen" 
but one who invariably talks and who 
inevitably says the same thing to you 
It is there that difficulty comes in, We 
like to hear different things from 
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different people, or different thin, | 
the same people or the sm fom 
from different people but ravel thing 
same old thing from the same y 

Jt does tell on our nerves, уйн 
says, “The secret of being а pore tit 
tell everything. Good, we appret t 
his frankness, plainness and эїтїрү 
We only ask: Why repeat the ty 
old tales ad nauseam іп the ап 
jdentical strain ?" Bam 


The Tragedy Of It All 


The tragedy of it all is Mr 
does not often realise he ің bor n 
Even if you make him know that т 
fears he cannot help it. Тһе first pat 
ture, therefore, is the inevitabilit Gs 
it. To cease to bore is, with hin Ri 
cease to exist. It is as good as his it 
breath. Whatever the cost, he hag b 
bore somebody—some living human}, 
ing. He can forego food, drink соп, 
forts; but he cannot think of living, 
day without boring some of his friends 
He definitely makes ап effort to 
change his victims &s often as he ES 
Even to that, you will concede, th; 
is & limit. So he comes on you hi 
dear friend, He sees you are busy 
with a letter or task. He cannot on 
that account ‘leave you free, Iti 
plain he has no -grudge or Ша] 
against you. He has come with a pu. 
pose and he should achieve lt, ү 
thereby your engagements are upset, 


he is not to be blamed. He did not 
mean you harm. He is, in fact, loving 
If he is not loveable, he confesses 
it is not his fault. If you sidetrack 


him, you Тай. "I want my place i 
the sun, no matter who else suffers” 
seems to be his accepted motto. Не 
therefore, follows you wherever yoy 
go, does not mind spending some chips 
on you at the cafe, bores you to hi f 
heart’s content and even then un $ 
willingly leaves you to your fate ani 
freedom. Don’t wonder when he will 
stop or whether he will stop at ull. 
He is not there to oblige you; he wil | 
take his time. For instance, you may 
feel very sleepy. Yoy might have} 
just then gone to bed. He comes, he B 
talks (which we mercilessly term § 
bores) and talks. You yawn; y% | 
shout, your shouts die to whisper and | 
the whispers to silence and Sllence to 
sleep Yet he continues | 


My Experience 


I am busy preparing for an ехал!" 
nation. He comes іп, looks consc 
that it is cruel to disturb те. 
bores me—in spite of himself to 19 | 
credit, let it be said. I go with hut 
hear. him patiently. “Meanwhile е 
only curse the bore of hunting still I 
same old coon,” But what 08 
Curses do not serve my purpose’ ai 
heave a sigh when he goes ОШ is 
my pent-up anger finds eloquent т 
soon as he goes out, But it is P 
relief, 


Again I hear that creakin| 
He's rapping at the door! 
Too well I know the boding 80 
That ushers in a bore. L 


Except thus singing with thé Pn 
what else can I do? I prepar? iy 
self for the ordeal. He comes In 
his profound apologies. 


I do not tremble when 1 
The stoutest of my foe# 


g step! 
ТШ 


meet 


you, ni 
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because he happens te be so when we 
do not wish him to be so! Every one | 
of us—it is meaningless to refer 10 our 
sisters only—likes a patient and willing 
listener, in whose ears we can pour ош 
again and again our woes and joys, | 
opinions and complaints. We either 
have no opportunity or we are reticent 
by nature. Or perhaps, knowing as We 
do that “to inflict anyone with a com- 
pulsory interview of more than ten 
minutes indicates a crude state of 
civilization,” we purposely curb the 
tendency. Whatever it be, Mr. Bore 1з 
only an extreme sort of Mr. Please- 


The artist in him Is well seen in his choosing and dealing with hls victim. 
; 


But Heaven defend me from the 


friend 
Who comes — but never goes. 
Yes, reader, 
He says a thousand, pleasant 
things 


But never Says "Adieu." 
He never feels enough ! He bores me 
till I am for all practical purposes 
dead, I again sing in agony to you, 
gentle reader: 
In vain [ spoke of urgent tasks; 
In vain I scowl and pout; 
A frown із no extinguisher— 
It does not put him out ! 
You may for what I know blame my 
selfishness. I am, however, not alone 
in my fear of bores. I have Shakes- 
peare to say of him: 
O he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife; 
Worse than a smoky house; I 
had rather live 
With chesse and garlic in a wind- 
mill, far 
Than feed on cakes and have him 
talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christen- 
dom. 
Or shall I ask Swift to say: 
Falth: he must make his stories 
shorter 
Or change hls 
quarter. 
Do you want more ? I dont glve you 
--І cannot afford to be a bore! 
Mr. Bore happens to be one a.man 
would leap from a steeple, gallop down 


comrades once & 
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any steep hill to avoid, as Ben Jonson 
puts it. The best way to avold him 
is not to avoid him! I caution you: 
Don't try to refuse him. It is futiie. 
You can as well refuse the embraces 
Of a boa constrictor when once it has 
got round your neck ! 

The only remedy seems to lie in be- 
Ing a patient listener—submitting to 
the inevitable. As La Rochefoucauld 
puts it: Extreme boredom serves to 
cure boredom, You become very soon 
bore-proof. You become insensitive, 
Indifferent to him and his kind. 

Make the best of a bad job. Take him 
cheerfully, Enjoy his company. Try 
to see the goodsense in nonsense. Put 
him searching and eliciting questions. 
Learn things in the branch he happens 
to ‘specialise’ in. Be sympathetic to 
his lapses, A man is at his best when 
he is allowed freedom to display his 
talents and given adequate encourage- 
ment. Mr. Bore is no exception, Why 
forget this psychology? Why present a 
“Kruschen Salt” look (as per advertise- 
ment) before him? If you look indis- 
posed, he looks at your grudging yeas 
and nays. He sees the wrinkles in your 
face. All this he notes and more. But 
he pours out his stuff in his measured 
way—only on such occasions there is no 
natural rhythm. Poor man, he feels 
all the while miserable and makes 
others miserable. What I ask is: Why 
make his company painful to you and 
to him? He 15 himself miserable when 
he bores you. Why make him still more 
so by refusing him? Make life, oh, 
please do, to him as pleasant as you 
can. You think, you simply can't. 
That is how I too felt at the beginning! 


Everybody À Bore 


This argument gets added yehemence 
when you remember there is the subtle 
element of a bore in every one of us 
asserting itself at odd intervals in all 
its primitive glory. Mr. Bore is a bore 


listen-to-me. 


An Artist 


ligence and enthusiasm to the sole 


As I see him, he is an artist devot- 
ing his entire energy, initiative, intel- 


purpose of boring others. The artist іп 
him is well seen in his choosing and 
dealing with his victims. He is as free 
with men as he ls with women—yes, 
reader, I am not putting it the other 
way about. Like a true votary of art, 
he defies all your contortions of face 
and uncomfortable expressions and 
even your insults and insinuations. 
Unless and until he finishes his quota 
he stops not, Art for art's sake is the 


Don’t try to refuse a bore, Tt la futile, 


one criterion which seems to motivate 
all his actions. He does not care for 
blame or name. He is doing Loring in 
the spirit of a Yogi! 
It is idle to blame him for a fault 
which is really yours. You are not 
plain to him. He does movingly apologise 
every time for having bored—yes, that 
is the very expression he, too, uses— 
you. “Definitely no,” you rejoin, though 
you are sure you have been conscious 
of his boring all the time. “That can't 
be,” he asserts. “Absolutely not,” you 
assure him and you part. 
Finis 
I suggest you consider Mr. Bore a 
harmless creature or, if you are deter 
mined to be cruel, “аз one of that class 
of irrational bipeds who hurt only 
themselves”. I do not want te be as 
harsh as Voltaire who says: “Every 
species of mankind is good except the 
bore species". In life, I would rather 
choose to pity him, sympathise with {f 
him, help him—since I cannot hang | 
him! E! 
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foibles of Krishna who had more 


NUMBER 


ESPITE the facts that Christ 
exalted women and that women 
rise to higher dignity in the social order 
where Christianity holds sway, mistresses 
nave existed from time immemorial and 
fiourished side by side with wives, 

Тһе Kamasutra of Vatsyana (the cld- 
est Oriental book on sexology), which 
dates back to Seyenth Century B.C. 
deals exhaustively with ‘concubinage’ 
and ‘adultery’ in separate chapters con- 
taining 112 and 105 verses respectively. 

The Koran, too, allows man this 
«sauce of life" in wedlock and a Muslim 
may “take in marriage of such other 
women as pleases him, two or three or 
four and not more” at a-time in addi- 
tion to the permissible concubinage with 
slaves women. This latitude is shorn 
even of its quadruplicate limitations in 
Hindu law under which a man may 
marry as many times as he pleases. In 
fact, not long before the present hard 
times, many а Hindu had more than one 
wife simultaneously. To-day the num- i 
ber of such Hindu husbands is sure- 
ly negligible, but the species is not ex- 
tinct. As & preventive of prostitution 
polygamy has been declared scientifical- 
ly essential in modern Moslem literature 
(Al-Irshad-Syria-1935). 

The present case-laws recognise the 
anuloma form of Hindu marriage and 
confer legitimacy ou offspring born of 
a marriage of a higher caste man with 
a woman of lower caste. 


Legend And History 


The scriptural and historical tolerance 
of concubinage is also too well known 
and does not require many references. 
Legend bequeathes to us the connubial 
than 
16,000 wives. Shiva had several wives, 
too. The mythical king Dasaratha had 
four wives. And 50 on. 

The royal blood was not also free from 
the obsession of concubinage. The 
French, Egyptian, Grecian and Italian 
courtesans shaped the destinies of the 
countries. Nell Gwyn, Aspasia, Agnes 
Sorel, Rosamond, Jaue Shore, Madame 
du Barry, Gabrielle d'Estress, Madame 
de Maintenon, ‘Lishyarakshita, and 
Moora were royal mistresses and thus 
‘exclusive’. Akbar was polygamous ‘for 
political reasons. No mention need be 
made of the Oriental kings’ slave girls 
who were more concubines than maids 
or menials to their masters. Even Moses 
and Saint Augustine who strove rather 
very hard to make the tolerant attitude 
towards mistresses more stringent, pos- 
sessed concubines themselves. 

The courtesans Verino Franco, Tullia 
d'Aragona, Marlon de Lorme and Ninon 
de l'Enclos attracted the celebrities in 
the literary, political, artistic and social 
Worlds. Aspasia was loved by Alciblades, 
Socrates and Pericles: Bacchis was the 
mistress ot  Hyperides; Thargelia was 
Xerxes's confidante; Phryne was loved 
by Hyperldes, Appelles and Praxiteles; 
Gnathena was Dyphiles's love; Archaea- 
nassa was Plato's mistress; Lamia Was 
vhs concubine of Demetrius who after- 
Wards deified Venus Lamia in а shrine 
ШШ in: her honour, Ninon de l'Enclos 
the immortal Ninon, the wonderful 
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Queen of Hearts) was adored m 
When she was 60 and at 90 uud 
fervent declaration of love. Of the 
many passions she inspired, one of the 
most ardent types was lit in the breast 
of a young nobleman when Ninon was 
Over 70. Even & stern person like Ben- 
jamin Franklin advised (in,1745) one of 
his шыша friends to maintain ап old 
woman as his mistress tf he prefer 
avoid the fetters of У ES 
can cite more instances and the list will 
be endless. 1 
A mistress, it must be remembered. 15 
surely not a common harlot as her lov- 
ers money and protection prevent her 
from lowering herself to the position of 
an inmate of a brothel who is available 
(5 See any man in consideration of 
er ‘fee’ 


Polygamy : Its History 

However hoarse we may at present cry 
over the sanctity or necessity of mono- 
gamy, we cannot forget that the primi- 
tive monogamy was first broken up by 
the intrusion of economic motives. Dur- 
ing the agricultural and pastoral ages, 
wives and children were economic as- 
sets to a man—the wives working and 
the children above five proving useful. 
A number of wives and children, there- 
fore, constituted valuable property and 
powerful men aimed at having as many 
wives as were possible for them to 
maintain. Қ 

Man has thus been polygamous for 
ever and there has not been any decline 
in his attraction for strange women as 
much as his means and opportunities 
would permit. Civilization has only 
sought to extend this innate polygamy 
in him and uninhibited civilized people, 
both men and women, are usually poly- 
gamous. A succession or & number of 
wives {s nothing but legalised and cam- 
ouflaged polygamy. by whatever other 
ethical name we may choose to call it. 

The reasons which drive a man into 
the arms of a mistress in preference or 
in addition to .those of his wife тау 
be diverse, and a personal equation has 
to be obtained In each case. But chietly 
they are: the allurement of strange 
women; the bizarre methods of union 
which cannot perhaps be practised by 
the wife: the special knack of the mis- 
.tress of kindling libidinous thoughts; 
. the frigidity or the sexual inconsi- 
derateness and CORB of the wile: 

he perversions of the man. 

ane ey О paradoxical, but ft is a 
matter of statistical fact that most 
offenders of concubinage are married 


men, 

Promiscuity does not depend upon the 
woman, rather it rests with the man 
mostly. During the jast two thousand 
years moral, social, and religious peda- 
gogues have viewed this delinquency as 
а necessary evil and аз à social gangrene 
which cannot be healed but can only be 
arrested in Its progress, for one can 
either lament the need of promiscuity 
or connive at its indulgence. ї 

Conjugal infidelity has been on the 


-increase Wl 


"CT 


ih the growth of women's 


emancipation. This movement gives 
more and better оруогіипійеѕ for pro- 
miscuous mixing, the opportunitles en- 1 
gender thoughts whidh іп their turn. 
give rise to desires, and lastly, the de- ~i 
sires in the absence of scruples or obs 
tacles accomplish the act. 
Тп olden days women had to adapt 
themselves to men and not vice versa 
In the days of present civilization most 
women, on their right to individuality. 
will not bend beyond a certain limit, al- | 
though men, owing to traditional mas- | 
culine domination, would not like to 
agree to do much of the ‘adapting’ them- | 
selves. s 


The Hindu Marriage 
Hindu marriage 15 a sacrament and 
creates an indissoluble tie between the 
man and the wife. Divorce is thus un- 
known to the general Hindu law unless 
it is allowed by custom. Change of re- 
ligion, loss of caste, adultery of either 
party, and then even the wife deserting 
the husband and eventually becoming а 
prostitute, do not entitle a Hindu hus- 
band to dissolve his marriage. If this 
pound is overweighted against the Hindu 
husband, he ls given 25 a compensation 
16 ounces on his side with the right, 
under his personal law, of remarrying 
as many times as ле ean afford. 
Parties to a Hindu marriage no doubt 
swear to take each other “for better, for 
worse, till death do us part,” but no 
solemn promise is thrown out by the 
man for sticking all along to one and . i 
the same wife during his utterance 01 
the time-honoured Vedic mantras ut 
the time of marriage. 
In permitting polygamy Hindu Taw 
affords opportunity of marrying” the 
girls of those sub-castes in which bride- i 
grooms are scarce. Thus. for example. | 
a Kulin Brahmin, for extreme abund- | 
ance of brides in his sub-caste, is oblig- || 
ed to have more than one wife on ac- | 
count of stringent marriage laws exist- 
ing among orthodox Kulins. ^ 


Present Legislations 

On account of the fact that "fagrant 
cases of abuse of this liberty (polygamy? 
given to men under the Hindu law have 
come to light during recent years,” bills 
have been introduced in the Legislative 
Councils to prevent polygamy among the 
Hindus, 

Public opinion, monogamy, and res- 
pect for wifehood have already asserted 
themselves in this country and undesira 
able polygamous marriages are rare. 
Such bills in seeking to forbid polygamy | 
completely may create circumstances | 
and results similar to those in which | 
Henry VIII found himself. Have ow | 
arm-chair reformers, while trying to — 
reserve a page in the history of Indian 
Legislation tor themselves, considered 
well if the results cf the proposed laws 
would be conducive te the well-being 
the society al large? К Y 

At no time in any country reasonable 
or legal restrietions have determined se- | 
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By MUKUL GUPTA 


N the early days of empire-bullding, 
two hundred seventy years ago, 
Englishmen in Bengal lived a colourful 
life, Their dress and their habits, their 
conduct and their customs were governed 
a set of written rules and unwritten 
conventions, both equally rigid in ap- 
plication and enforcement. They may 
seem to be queer, in certain ins- 


now = 
tances even sophisticated and super- 
fluous, but in all these codes and соп- 


yentions there was a tinge of indivi- 
duality inescapable. impressive and strik- 
As you endeavour to peep into the 
past—as if a profusely rich procession 
passes before your mental vision—a pro- 
cession of those early Britons in their 
elegantly coloured coats, long waist- 
coats, brilliant stockings and tightened 
ties. You could well imagine to spot 
out in this dazzling play of light and 
colour many а person who have left an 
indelible impress on the pages of his- 
tory with their deeds and misdeeds, 
Jove and hatred, friendship and good- 
wil. There is an impelling charm іп 
looking back: you live once again in 
the dead past, the simple past which is 
so pleasantly different from the com- 
plex present. > 

It was 1676. Streysham Master was de- 
puted by the Court of Directors of the 
Company for introducing the new system 
of administration at Hooghly in Bengal 


where the English had come and settled “punt in the company of local grandees. 


twenty-five years ago but had not till/ 
then had any rigid administrative frame, 
work for them. Master was a brave 
soldier and had received a gold medal 
for the gallantry with which he held tae 
factories at Surat against the frightful 
assaults of Sivaji in 1670. Master was 
а strict disciplinarian, meticulously me- 
thodical, well-educated and was consi- 
dered to be just the type of man who 
could introduce and enforce discipline 
in the factories of the day which, in- 
deed, did not have much of a reputation 
on that score. He arrived at Hoogh:y on 
me thirteenth or fourteenth September. 
316. 


Factory At Hooghly 


Fort William was not yet foun- 
ded and the head-quarters of the Eng- 
lish in Bengal was at Hooghly which was 
for centuries a very important centre of 
local trade and commerce. Of course, 
Hooghly was а very.bad second for Surat 
where the English had already had ela- 
borate and well-laid-out, arrangements 
for their factories, consistent with their 
status and prestige. Shortly after 
arrival Master issued instructions for the 
re-building and expansion of the Fac- 
tory and provided for some essential 
amenities for the Englishmen associated 
with the Factory. The Governing Body 
at Hooghly consisted of the Agent. who 
was also the chief of the factories, the 
Accountant, the  Store-keeper, the 
Purser Marine, and, amongst others who 
counted in the hierarchy, were the Sec- 
retary, Chaplain, Surgeon and the 
Steward. Then came in the merchants, 
ers, writers and apprentices. TO en- 
orce his authority the Chief had under 
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him a force of thirty or forty 
Orderlies to which ЖЫ added in je 
corporal and twenty European soldiers. 

The codes of conduct and canons of 
discipline which Master introduced were 
rigid Indeed. Master was deeply wor- 
ried to see quite a number of English- 
men moving a little fast and living a 
little loose and thought that strong 
measures were necessary to set the house 
in order and bring the deflecting ele- 
ments under control. The first com- 
mandment that he laid down was that 
no опе would be allowed to live outside 
the Factory without obtaining previous 
permission. The hours of work within 
the Factory were from nine and ten in 
the morning to twelve noon and again 
in the afternoon till about four o'clock. 
At mid-day they all dined together in 
the common dining hall seated strictly 
in order о! precedence. On Sundays 
and holidays they drank the health of 
the King and the Company and of 
everyone on the table down to the young- 
est writer. They drank Arrack punch 
and Shiraz wine, European wine and 
bottled beer were indeed great luxuries. 
The gates of the Factory closed sharp 
at nine7o'clock at night. 
Small Pleasures 

Fheir pleasures were limited and 
amusements few. Occasionally they 


vent out in the countryside to shoot or 


Indeed, ina certain case the moral and 
social tone of the life of the servants 
of the Company became a matter of 
serious concern. А solution, however, 
was found with the arrival of Reverend 
Jonn Evans in 1878 as the first Bengal 
Chaplain, a handsome Oxford-educaled | 
young man from North Wales, barely 
twenty years old, Near about this time 2 
the Governor o. Madras paid а second | 
visit to Hooghly accompanied by his. 
Chaplain, Elliot by name. Evans, Elliot 
and the Governor spent together many 
anxious hours to find out effective ways 
and means for improving the discipline 
in the Bengal settlement. Аза result 
of their careful deliberations a number 
of regulations were introduced on De- 
cember, 12, 1679. for “advancing the glory 
of God. upholding the honour of the 
English nation, and preventing dis- 
orders." These regulations were observed 
by all members of ihe Company and 
covered the normal delinquencies to 
which the servants of the Company, 
being human beings, were susceptible to. 
The regulations warned every servant 
of the Company "to abandon lying, 
swearing, cursing. drunkenness, unclean- 
liness, profanation on the Lord's Day 
and all other sinful practices and not 
to be out of the house or from their 
lodgings late at nights, or absent from. 
ог neglect morning or evening prayer ог 
do any other thing to the dishonour of 
the Almighty God, the corruption of 
good manners, or against the peace at 
the Government.” 


The Penalties 


There was an English garden two miles 
away from the Factory at Hughii and 
they would go there morning and еуеп- 
ing to breathe fresh air, walk under- 
neath the shady trees and bathe or 


swim in the cold tanks. The chief had To ensure observance of these 
a gorgeous palanquin to move about essential codes of good conduct а 
while the rest of the Council, including system of penal measures, mostly 
the Chaplain, were allowed to haye large in the shape of fines, was intro- 
umbrellas spread оуег them, be it the duced. If anyone was found absent 
sun, the shade or the rains. No official Пош the house after nine o'clock he 


would have to pay ten rupees for the use 
of the poor. Twelve pence for each. 
oath was the fine for profane swearing. 
Drunkenness was punishable by a tine е | | 
of five shillings for each offence. One > 
shilling was the fine for neglecting to 
attend public prayers morning and even- 
ing on the Lord's Day. It the fines were 
not paid on demand they would be rea- 
lised by distress and sale of offenders' 
goods. Failing this, the offender would. 
have to sit on the stocks. Lying would 
be punished by a fne of twelve pence 
payable to the poor, every time one was 
found guilty of lying. Any Protestant 
staying in the Company's house and 
absenting himself without lawful excuse 
from morning and evening public 
prayers would also have to рау twel! 
pence to the poor for every such di 
fault or be confined a whole week with- 
in the house. If any, even by these 
penalties, would not be reclaimed front 
their vices or any should be found guilty 
of adultery, fornication, uncleanliness 
or any such other crime, or should dis- 
turb the peace of the factory by quarrel- 
ling or fighting and would not be re- 
claimed, then they should be sent to Fo: 
St. George, there to receive condign | 


(Continued on page 145) 


could move in the open without being 
attended on by a number of orderlies, 
sometimes unnecessarily large. The 
Governor's procession was 8, most im- 
posing affair and the long looked-for 
event of the season, In the procession 
first came two men іп brilliant attires 
waving the yellowish silk flags with the 
broad red cross of St. George boldly im- 
pressed on ‘them. Then followed the 
musicians, gloriously dressed, blowing 
the trumpets with all their might and 
the Chief's Persian horses groomed in 
dazzling trappings. Тһе Chief and his 
wife followed the Governor in palan- 
quins borne by the orderlies dressed in 
the richest scarlet. After the Chier 
there were other members of the Coun- 
cil in large ornamented coaches drawn 
by sturdy oxen, The rest followed in 
horses and carriages but if their wives 
were with them the carriages, following 
the local customs, had to haye their 
doors and windows closed. 


New Commandments 

here were lapses, here and there, on 
We part of à number of Englishmen 
who yielded easily to the temptations 
that came in their way. It caused tre- 
mendous anxiety to Streysham Master. 
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NCE enthusiasm 1з stirred it 1s 02 
little consideration to lovers of 
sport whether the time 1s propitious or 
unpropitious for an outing. I am speak- 
ing of hunters in general; in the 
matter of enthusiasm, а novice is 88 
good or as bad as a veleran. Hunting was 
a passion with me even іп my boyhood 
and it was not  unoften that I was 
brought to book for it., But what was 
there on earth to chain my truant mind 
or to chill my enthusiasm? I took to 
hunting when I was yet too young to 
grow the first sprouts of my mous- 
taches and my present story dates back 
to that time. Hunting I have done 8 
plenty; I have killed many tigers and 
Was about to be killed by many but 
never did I experience such excitement 
as I did on one of those immature days 
of my hunting career. The colourful 
memory of that rich experience із yet 
resh in my mind. 
ud was ihe beginning of Falgoon. I 
ae just left school, the sunny noon- 
ШЕ of unbroken recess was gliding in 
Sisi pace. The lingering touch of 
Ше, was yet there and the woods 
of Rd awakened to the soft whisper 
the budding foliage. In such an іше 


noon left with по occupation, I^ Wes” 


Getting my gun cleaned Бу my old 
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servant—when & class-mate of mine in 
all haste and hurry rushed . into my 
room and said, “A wild boar is there 
in the village" The announcement 
switched on my hunting passion and 
my heart swelled ‘with joy at the 
prospect of а sure victim. But alas! I 
was not to stir out without permission. 
After many appeals and entreaties, 
however, permission was at last given 
but I was to go under the custodian- 
ship of one of my relatives. Anyway, 
I gob my gun ready, put on my hunt- 
ing costume and sallied forth. That 
drag of guardianship was, of course, 


with me. An elephant was ready at 
the ‘kutchery’ and we rode it, We got 
near а bridge өп the District Board 
Road. Beneath the bridge was & small 
bush and opposite the push a wood. 
Our ѕероуз, armed with swords and 
spears, having fallen much too behind 
e slowed down our speed. Some 
their own weapons 
joined us іп great enthusiasm. We got 
down from the elephant and directed 
the 'mahut' to peat the forest trom 


gun wit e 
picturing my attack on the poor yic- 


tim, My, men having taken up 
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respective positions, 1 enquired of my 
custodian if he would remain with WS. | 
“On no account,” came Qut the short 
reply. г 
"Why have you come at all then?” 
“why, to look after you and your 
safety. It is & perilous task no doubt”, 
retorted my guardian patronizingly. T 
Pity on me, I was to be looked after 
and saved by & man who had never 
touched the trigger of а gun in 
his life, and who, in the meantime, had 
found a safe corner for himself on the 
bridge. Now he harangued me with & 
few words of wisdom and present 
utility: 

“Bit when you are sure and never | 
when you are not.” E 
«Man ean but try; but dispensation % 
lies with God," was my short reply, À 
mango tree stood close to me and as Io 
looked aside & few pairs of twinklin 
eyes attracted my notice through the 
interstices of leaves. Evidently, some 

more eautious heroes were there. 

Was not something moving in that 
bush? Surely, there was. The ' mahut' 
too was driving the elephant, shouting | 
some unintelligible words. I kept my~ 
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A cool and clean bath ís as much 
necessary for mind and body as air and light. A 
fresh lease of life is indeed granted to him who enjoys 
а daily good bath. And bathing is realy а pleasure 
when itis accompanied by LAKSHMIBILAS 

= the hair oil with a tradition. 
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By DR. B. K. KAR, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


TO branch of scientific development 
N owes so much to so many as the 
art of crop production. The present- 
day agricultural methods have its root 
in great antiquity, when man perhaps 


NORMAL SORGHUM 


the left, The slender growth habit, 


ik ASPECES OF 
CROP IMPRO 


first learnt to raise his elementary food ` 


crop from the seeds harvested and 
preserved by him. Through centuries 
of civilization, generation after genera- 
tion of men, һауе contributed towards 


PLANT COMPARED WITH HAPLOID 


à Figure r ч 
A haploid plant of Blackhull kafir having ony | - 
РО 1 1014 (paired-chromosome set) plant at 

mes, compared with a normal dep and o seedless flower-heads are 


characteristic of the haploids. 


a single set of chromo- 
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its growth and development. Tt may not 
have attained a spectacular develop- 
ment in any period 


of its long and 
chequered career as some other 
branches of our present-day scientific 


knowledge, but it has always been the 
silent and persistent endeavour of man- 
kind to raise two grains in place of one 
and few can realise hcw difficult it is to 
accomplish it. The agricultural process 
is naturally a slow and long-term pro- 
cess and its development is dependent 
upon the progress of other pranches of 
sclence and-on our ability to apply the 
knowledge so gained to practical farm- 
Ing. 

The life-history of a food crop from 
seed to seed may be considered in rela- 
tion to three main aspects, viz. (1) its 
relation to soil, (2) its relation to аї- 
mosphere and environmental conditions 
and (3) the individuality of the plant 
itself. The aspect of plant growth in 
relation to soil has developed into the 
important subject of crop nutrition, 


Crop Nutrition 

It was the Swiss botanist de Saussure 
who studied plant growth ut the end 
of the 18th century by qualitative met- 
hods. The French chemist Boussingault 
first applied. quantitative methods in 
Agriculture and showed that crops con- 
talned much more carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen than was supplied in the 
manures, about the same quantity of 
nitrogen as that contained in the 
manure but of less of mineral salts. 
The crops might have derived their 
nitrogen and mineral matter from the 
manure of ihe soil. but the source of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen must 
have been different, ‘This laid the 
foundation of the source of mineral 
and  organie nutrienis in the plant 
tissues. Leibig and оіегз definitely 
established the role of imorganic salts’ 
in plant nutrition and we may say 
that due to his coniributions, the im- 
portance of inorganic salts and the 
consequent use of artificial manures in 
farming came in vogue. The judicious 
use of artificial manures in proper time 
have no. doubt changed the whole 
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method of farming and have increased 
the yield of corps several times 

was в general assumption lor about 
three quarters of а century that only 
ten chemical elements were universally 
indispensable for the growth of higher 
green plants, viz. carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, potassium, 
calcium. magnesium, phosphorus and 
iron. But later cultural methods and 
certain deficiencies in plants have in- 
dicated the essential nature of certain 
other elements which are indispensable 
in plant metabolism and which аге 


required only in minute traces. These 
elements, such as manganese, Zinc, boron 
ed trace elements 


and copper are call 
or micro-nutrients. By practical appli- 


cation of these, many deficiencies in 
plant growth and symptoms of disease 
may be cured ог controlled. Side by 
side with the growth and development 
of the conception and utility of manur- 
ing, there developed an appreciation of 
the importance of organic manures and 
the importance of rotation of crops to 
maintain the fields on an average tilth 
and fertility standard. Therefore, the 
new studies in plant nutrition develop- 
ed into the field of microbiology. From 
ihe time of Pasteur ЫП to-day it has 
been a wonder 10 all, how the dead 
remains of one generation of plants 
became the life of the next generation, 
thus completing the cycle of death and 
life, The process is brought about by 
countless micro-organisms іп the soil 
which for their own sustenance and 
energy requirements attack the dead 
plant materials, break them into simp- 
ler substances on which the plant feed 
themselves. On this knowledge de- 
veloped a sense of better planning and 
rotation of crops helped the making of 
compost manures and the inoculation 
of lucerne seeds before sowing. 


Plants And Environments 


The effort of man to improve the 
crops, no doubt, for few centuries re- 
mained more or less confined to soil 
conditions and nutrition and selection 
of healthy seeds from healthy crops, 
but gradually they came to realise the 
diversity of forms and. the multi- 
natured behaviour of different crops 
under different environmental condi- 
tions. The migration of crops from 
their wild original homes through 
natural agency or human selection and 
growing them in different geographical 
regions and under different conditions, 
have influenced the observations on the 
behaviour of the plants themselves with 
relation to growth and yield. This 
intimate relation of the different crops 
to outside environmental conditions 
gaye a check 10 wild selections and con- 
fined‘ plant groups to most favourable 
regions, where they could be grown 
economically and with profit. This 
tendency towards the study of different 
crop habits and the utilization of the 
knowledge so gained in practical farm- 
ing is of recent origin. It has given 
scope to many new thoughts and has 
brought to our disposal some novel 
methods of crop production. The 
farmers knew it for a long time past 
that crops sown too early or too late 

or in off-season were not profitable and 
would be a failure. Either they would 
grow vegetatively for а long time with- 
out producing flowers and seeds or they 
would grow quickly and produce miser- 
able specimens of vegetative growth and 
flowers and seeds of a very low standard 
and yield. But in the light of modern 
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p habits in relation to 
environmental conditions, the risk has 
not only, been minimised but through 
special treatment of seeds it has been 
utilized for quick and better production 


of crops, and also to introduce new 
crops in those regions where none could 
be grown before due to unfavourable 


climatic conditions. This aspect of crop 
production has practically been de- 
veloped and fully exploited by Russian 
workers in their own vast country of 
varying climates. The process is widely 
known as vernalization whicn is based 
on the fact that plants grow in de- 
finite stages and each stage is depen- 
dent upon a Set of environmental 
factors. Unless the first stage or phase 
js passed the other cannot set іп. Two 
such important phases are at present 
distinguished—the thermal phase and 
the photophase. As is evident from the 
name, one is dependent upon tempera- 
ture which is the first phase and can 
be passed in the seed stage. The 
second —photophase—which comes after 
the thermal phase in the seedling 
stage, and is dependent upon & definite 
period of light alternating with a definite 


knowledge of cro 


NY 
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> Figure 2 

A—h с 
aplold branch head showing one seed. B—diploidh ranch head (k 
D—diploid main head (kafir). 


C—hapleid main head; 


angotri. 
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period of darkness. By a judici 
cation of these iwo factors A app}. 
be grown and harvested with 


zation has been 
practical farm technique in 
where they have been able t, 
wheat, cotton and beet in tha E 
regions of Siberia. 'The principis 
of late been applied to some 2 r 
crops with varying results and a Ка 
que is уе) to ре developed echni; 
useful results have been obtain y 
ihe vernalization process which ed by 
practical importance and have ae 
new orientation to the method, d 
farming by  pre-sowing treatman ol 
seeds. The knowledge of the D 
ence of definite day-lengths (oe 
periodism) in the course of the n Oto 
cycle of day and night on the d 
and development of plants leaden 
flowering, is ап important (255 
which the plants can be made to fi hr 
at will and can be used for chee 
and breeding purposes. Potato ton 
ample, is grown vegetatively from snk 
but to make them flower and use М, 
(Continued on page 109" 
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(Continued from page 103) 
В п the twinkling of an eye 
self QD once one tusked and very 
UNG peered towards me with the speed 
big, "red shafts. I lost no time and 
of d two shots but the big boar pro- 
а undeterred. І scented danger 
eM felt myself in the last ditch. It 
Sas now within ten or twelve yards of 
me. Suddenly, it fell down head over 
peels and — writhed in agony. After a 
few minutes jt lay still. My bullet had 
shattered through its ribs. 
Now I went in search of my com- 
panions. But where were they? 
Swords and spears 1ау scattered on the 
ground but the heroes were missing. I 
cried out a name and the man emerged 
from the bush. Before I could call for 
an explanation of his disappearance, he 
said, gasping for his breath, that my 
escort had rolled down the bridge. I 
hastened to him and found him count- 
ing beads with eyes shut. (Incidentally, 
І may mention here, that a string of 
beads was his constant companion and 
in moments of nervous fear he set it 
in & rapid motion of counting.  Feel- 
ing my close presence, he opened his 
eyes and muttered, "My specs?” In 
` fact, his nose was without its specs and 
on my enquiry as to how he came to 
Jese it, he said, “As the boar drove 
towards you, I shrieked aloud, you shot 
it and when it made straight against 
you even then, -I felt unsteady, my 
head reeled and myself rolled down the 
bridge.” 
“And in the meantime, your specs 
took to ап aerial flight possibly ! " 
^O, you are poking fun at те,” 
I was just going to help him but a 
queer spectacle took away my breath. 
One of my men was swinging like a 
pendulum from the branch of a tree 
with his legs folded up. 
Now we came back to the animal 
lying dead in a muddy pool of blood. 
The spot seemed to have suffered from 
& volcanic erruption—the ground was 
dug about a cubit deep. What a hor- 
rible sight! I have witnessed many 
more repulsive sights but none of such 
Surpassing ugliness; I have been in 
more trying situatlons and have heard 
piteous yellings of stuck plgs but this 
incident of my immature years left on 
me a touching and indelible memory. 
The whole picture flashes across my 
mind оп a moment's recollection yet 
now. р 
The delirlous frenzy of hunting was 
not yet over and I asked the ‘mahut’ 
to beat the denser part of the forest 
Which seemed to be a safe recluse for 
the animals. This news of my further 
adventure caused much anxiety to my 
escort and he thundered forth, "No 
More of it, we have had enough of 
hunting, let's go back." My mild pro- 
test to his ‘ukase’ haying failed, I was 
lust going to pronounce my firm deter=# 
mination, when my custodian, to my 
astonishment, jumped on to a tree with a 
shriek. The elephant was heading to- 
paras us at a tremendous speed, blus- 
ering forth loud roars. The thick 
1 forest was thrown into a violent con- 
PI iook up my gun but two СІ 
б? als were already within a yar 
two, I felt myself helpless and 
реа aside and fired two shots in- 
p antaneously, One of ihe animals 
med a somersault and came down 
a thud and the other fell аб а 
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TWO BAGGED IN A DAY 


distance. The elephant, however, - 
Used to such experlence, ran with its 
trunk aloft and those on its back were 
thrown off. A chorus of  piteous 
Screaming came afloat on ihe air. It 
Was my first experience that a pastime 
indulged in an amateurish spirit could 
have turned so exacting and perilous. 

My heroic companions now clustered 
Tound their general with the appear- 
ance of victors, My custodian, too, 
came down but his soul seemed to have 
arrived on the very verge of liberation. 

The declining day was оп iis weary 
march, We tagged the prize to a log 
of bamboo and proceeded home in high 
Splrits of victory. My escort, who was 
now with me on the elephant, all of a 
Sudden vowed by touching his ears that 
he would be last person to accompany 
me agaln. But the prowess of my first 
youth was not satisfied wilh the bag- 
ging of three wild boars, it longed for a 
more hazardous task, a. more perilous 
adventure. There was a time when a 
poor bird shot down would have given 
me immense joy. But the surging ima- 
gination of an unruly young mind 
wanted to plunge deep into even new 
and more exciting situations. Bagging 
of some boars was but a trifle and what 
was life worth if I could not bag a 
tiger—was the only thought that exer- 
cised my mind on my way back, I felt 
an unquenchable thirst for killing a 
tiger. 

Perhaps my eager deslre reached His 
ears. We had hardly covered two miles 
when a man came running to us with 
his hands up.. He'bowed down in re- 
verent obeisance and said, “Huzoor, a 
tiger is out at that end." 

My heart quivered with joy at 
prospect of fulfilment of my desire. 

“Where is the tiger?" was my eager 
enquiry. 

"In that bush 
Huzoor.” 

“And what are you here for?” 

“We have cordoned off this bush and 
as it will come out I shall finish it with 
a single thrust of my spear,” he said 
and held aloft his weapon significantly, 
as if he was already face to face with 
the tiger. 

My escort, who had so 


the 


in front of you, 


N ME ү 


tiger sitting silent with his рама on the victim. 


І saw the 


is se 


long been 
silent, woke to his responsibility again 
and pressed me to make straight for 


wz 
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home. But to his utter disgust he found 
me irreconcilable. So he said in a spirit | 
of resignation, “Do what you please, 
but let me alone.” Не got down fro! { 
the elephant. 
As my elephant, too, seemed a trifle 
non-violent, being unused to hunting, I 
too got down and proceeded with the 
man. і 
The small jungle іп that vast ех- 
panse of the field was surrounded by 
men armed with weapons. One of them 
informed me that the tiger had killed 
a calf and entered the bush with it. I 
asked him to show me the way. 1 
The man was brave indeed. Не 
girded up his loins, covered his head 
with a napkin, held his spear aloft and 
led me into the jungle. As he led me, | 
his eyes shone in piercing lusture. We | 
were crawling along the brink of a big 
fen; the man hinted something by 
touching me. I saw the tiger sitting 
silent with its paws on the victim. The 
rays of the setting sun fell on its body 
thro’ the interstices of leaves and its 
auburn eyes were ablaze. What dread- 
ful beauty! Perhaps the animal was 
given to a reverie о! quenching its 
thirst with the blood of its victim. I 
took advantage of this opportunity and 
fired two shots in quick succession. The 
tiger growled its last roar and dropped 
down. The infallible bullet hit lt on 
the neck unawares and it found no op- 
portunity of a counter-attack, My 
brave companion cried out in joy and 
those around and about rushed to the 
spot. The owner of the calf immedi- 
ately took up a cudgel and clubbed the 
dead tiger as heavily as he could but 
seemed still to know no satisfaction. 

My companions меге beside them- 
selves with joy and gratitude. I bowed 
down to the Almighty, He had fulfilled 
the secret desire of a young boy. 

The tiger was placed on the back af 
my elephant. No sooner did my escort, 
who was so long standing on the high 
road amongst a few others, see me 
than he clasped me in a close embrace 
and said in utter amazement, “What a 
daring boy you are!" 

Homeward we went our wiy amidst 
the cheers of the distant crowd. 
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(Continued from page 106) 

ssing and breeding purposes, the 
for es are to be kept under definite 
light periods. The response of the 
plants to environments has thrown 
light on the nature of the cultivated 
lants and how through centuries of 
cultivation, they have become adapted 
to other environmental factors and 
һауе thus differed from their wild an- 


cestors. 


individuality Of Plants 


The greatest contribution towards the 
improvements of crops has been made 
through the process of plant breeding. 
For centuries, as has been mentioned 
before, selection was the only method 
used to improve them and the natural 
seedlings were the only material from 
which selection was possible. In these 
early times selection was, therefore, 
made on the maternal side only, the 
pollen came by chance from the other 
Individuals and there was no control 
of the paternal parent. The discovery 
of sex in plants in the eighteenth cen- 
tury meant the realization of the im- 
portance of the male parent as much 
as the female parent. This gave an 
impetus to the breeding of piants. But 
it was only after the re-discovery of 
Mendels papers towards the end of the 
nineteenth century that the ful im- 
portance of plant breeding became 
apparent. The present status of plant 
breeding is based on three fundamen- 
tal discoveries, viz., (1) Mendel’s find- 
ings of 1866 that heredity depended 
upon particles that do not mix or blend. 
(2) Ertwig’s discovery in 1875 that it 
was the nuciei of germ cells that had 
to fuse if fertilization was to occur and 
(3) the discovery of Meischer in 1871 
of what are called nucleoproteins, the 
proteins he found in the nuclei of 
animal cells. We know that plants and 
animals are made up of cells and each 
cell contains a nucleus—the sphere of 
action of the cell, and controls the 
development of the cell. The particles 
which Mendel predicted Пе inside the 
nucleus on chromosomes in form of a 
chain of unit hereditary characters 
called genes. In fertilization the nuc- 
lei fuse from both the parents with 
the result that there is intermixing, ex- 
change of chromosomes and then 
separation in the daughter nuclei. 
Chromosomes, because of their nucleo- 
protein content, can be subjected to all 
the tricks of chemical and physical 
analysis and as strings of genes they 
can be changed or recombined оп 
breeding experiments. Our present- 
day cultivated. crops owe, like all living 
organisms, their individuality to the 
Materials received from their parents. 
lt is, therefore, evident that the con- 
dition of a plant and the way in which 
it has originated will be reflected in 
the variations of its offspring and in 


the mode of inheritance of its 
characters, 
Genetical and cytological investiga- 


tions have shown that variations in 
Blants may be brought about (1) spon- 
taneously in nature from gene muta- 
"ons, (2) by duplication of the 
Chromosome complement without hybri- 
dization, fer example, as a result of 
3%) сы асса germ cells functioning or by 
. Somatic duplication, (3) by interspeci- 


SOME ASPECTS OF CROP IMPROVEMENT 


flo hybridization . unaccem: anled 

chromosomal duplication aa (4) By 
eenah hybridization accompanied 
y chromosome doubling. Through 
either of these methods our races of 
Cultivated plants have originated and 
on these findings the present-day plant 
breeding technique has developed. The 
changes may occur in nature but man 
has made attempts to accelerate ‘the 


changes by artificial means, as for 
example, to accelerate mutation by 
X-rays ог other radiations. > Poli- 


poloidy or doubling of chromosomes has 
been induced by the use of chemicals 
as colchicine or acenapthene Species 
which were sterile or incompatible of 
crossing with each other have been 
made fertile by doubling the chromo- 
Some component. An example of 
change in varieties due to chromosome 
complications in sorghum, have been 
shown in Fig. 1 & 2, (From Jour. of 
Heredity 1943). 


Recently 16 has been reallzed that 
amongst the important cultivated crops, 
the scope of improvement by selection 
or hybridization have become very 
limited and plant breeders have to 
choose their types from amongst a 
limited number of varieties. Due to 
lack of fresh material there was no wide 
choice of different variations. Then 
came the idea from the Russian 
botanist Vavilov that each cultivated 


‘crop has {ts wild counterpart and the 


virgin wild material has still remained 
untouched. Soviet expeditions to S 
America have discovered 18 new species | 
of cultivated potatoes where formerly 
only one was known. By other expedi- 
tions to Central Asia and other parts 
of the world wheat varieties have been 
increased to 800 in place of 191. Simi- 
lar additions of fresh material to other 
crops have enriched the vast fleld of 
hybridization and selection. 


We have seen how the different | 
methods in crop improvement have de- 


veloped as a result of centuries of 
consecrated efforts on the part of 
mankind in all ages and climes, to 


provide himself with surer, better and 


cheaper food against the uncertain con: | 


ditions of nature. The risk of drought. 
flood, and disease in crops have been 
minimized to a great extent. Through 
these processes our present-day crops 
have changed from the crops of the 
past and will change again in future 
Scientific discoveries have placed in 
our hands the tools by which crops of 
desirable qualities can be produced at 
will, Many past famines could have 
been prevented had suitable crop varie- 
ties been available. A slight improve- 
ment in crop production may cost а. 
nation's wealth but there is no asset 
greater than the asset of a suitable 
crop in the economy of a nation. 


МАМ: WOMAN: LEGISLATION.. 


(Continued from page 99) 
xual morality nor have ethics and ins- 
titutions relating to sex been determin- 
ed by rational considerations. 
A sense of equality, toleration of mu- 
tual freedom, complete physical-cum- 
mental intimacy, 


factors of a happy marriage. 
Monogamy is a double-edged 


monogamous marriage more secure 
leads us further on the way towards 
adultery or concubinage or similar 
clandestine liaisons. . 

The Hindus know how to honour 
women. Out of the 33 crores of Hindu 


deities worshipped, several crores 
feminine. 
placed prior to 
The immortal 


Sita-mam_ ete. 


perhaps unparalleled in world’s 
valry. 

Piecemeal legislation 
ed to improve matters. 


is not 


good-bye to polygamy alone 
bears poisonous 


foliage to make it harder. 

We cannot 
Shastric authority 
Hindu society is, 
little peculiar and 


rise in the 


5 may 
цолда, immolation In the 


The Suttee's 
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and similarity of 
ideals or values are the indispensable 


tool. 
Every step that is taken to make the 


are 
The names of goddesses are 
those of gods while 
mentioning them, eg. Radha-Krishna; 
line ot 
Jaideva Dehi-pada-pallabam-udaram i is 
chi- 


expect- 
If we want to 
do away with polygamy, we must try 
to remove the causes responsible for its 
existence and should not attempt to bid 
If the tree 
fruits, we must strike 
at the root and not merely prune the 


leave asice the question of 
at any time as the 
in all its aspects, а 
as such can never be 
compared with other societies howso- 
ever educated ош women шау be, or to 


9 "ег height feminism and democra- 
IAS 3 Hindu society. 
past 


and the widow's denying herself of aul 


the pleasures for the rest of her life 
were not always forced on Hindu women 
whose respect for their husbands re- 
mains unabated in most cases in spite 
of the law being partial to man and un- 
just to woman in denying her even the 
elementary rights as an individual. It 
is indeed difficult to realise this menta- 
lity of Hindu women. Тһе Ѕһахігіс 
authority again cannct be quoted with 
equal ease in favour of the proposed 
legislative reforms. 


On account of the general economic 
depression and unemployment of 
youths, marriage 15 now-a-days deferred 


till the solution of the economic problem - 


in every personal equation, and not in 
frequently, sine die. The Hindu society 
is not the only martyr. But with 
present late marriages, some of 


marriage is not delayed (or abandoned 


as in some cases} іп the Hindu soclety 
as now, the modern reformers will not 
perhaps find opportunities for attempt- 
ing to loosen the shackles of the thral- 
women have 50 
long delighted and will perhaps again 


dem in which Hindu 


delight then 


Wedlock may often become deadlock 
їп every society and one is loath to be- 
lieve that marriage laws in Mr o 
Bul 
are they crying hoarse for such reforms? | 
And, as the four High Court judges have 
said,—"Hard cases do and may arise 
under the existing зах. but can human 
of law 
which will be a guarantee against bhard- 


societies are ideal and flawless. 


ingenuity devise any system 


ships in individual cases?” 


ote Collect 


the 
its 
members are meantime attempting te 
thresh the sacrament for creation of 
laws suitable to the modern Hindu so- 
ciety, It is believed that if the economic 
condition of the country is improved and 
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“4 bachelor is no man......" 
Myself in "The Twentieth Century" 


TANLEY  Featherstonehaugh Uk 
ridge, that wonderful Intellectual 
зоп of P. С. Wodehouse апа а tremen 
dously resourceful businessman, remark- 
ed in one of his awfully effusive moods 
te his long-suffering boon companion 
Jeremy Garnett Novelist, as follows :— 
“Give up this bachelor business. 
It's a mug's game. I look on vou 
bachelors as excrescences on the 50- 
cial system. Т regard you, old man, 
purely and simply as a wart. Go and 
get married, laddie, go and get шаг. 
ried.” 

He, Stanley Featherstonehaugh Uk 
ridge, was a pastmaster in the art of 
Telieving people's pockets of thelr mo- 
hetary burdens, He was an incorrigible 
borrower of money, and was gifted with 
a morbidly inventive brain which pro: 


vided ever newer channels for ‘hat 
money to peter out, without bringing in 
-ADY Teturns whatsoever, He had sunk 
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other people's honest money in a 
chicken farm (an aggressively Ukrid- 
gian enterprise) which ultimately pro- 
duced dead fowls. And, in his bouncing 


commercial career, he was always over- 
looking his devoted wife while at the 


same time exacting the maximum of 
work and worry from her, 

But he, Stanley Featherstonehaugh 
Ukridge, was not, for all that and more, 
an excrescence upon the soclal system, 
& wart. Because, he was married. No 
doubt, his bosom friend Jeremy Gar- 
hett, Novelist, earned his dally bread 
by the sweat of his brow, and had 
never done any harm to mortal man, 
Nevertheless, he was ап  excrescence 
upon the social system, a wart. Be- 
cause, he was not married. Because, in 
other words, he was that most slash- 
ed and shattered of human beings, a 
bachelor. 


Miracle Of Marriage 


Jeremy Garnett, Novelist, would (so 
imagined Stanley Featherstonehaugh 


ше PRIMITIVE EVIDENCE 
= SHOWING WHY MAN 
— tS GRADUALLY 
m— BECOMING 
= COWARD 


* cover no justification for his existence. 


respect, any moral principles, any feel: | 


‚ bathes a bachelor; Ив heart bounds ош 


Ukridge) cease to be ап  excrescence 
upon the social system, a wart, as soon 
as ever he married. Marriage {5 a cure 
for excrescences and warts, It 15 some 
thing much more than that. It possess- 
es the miraculous property of transfor- 
ming excrescences and warts into social 
units and embellishments. A man may 
be a fool, a knave, & thief, a scoundrel, 
and a skunk at 7 p.m. Af 7-30 p.m. he 
would emerge, through a marriage cere- 
mony, a wise, honest and noble citi. 
zen. Scholastic and police organiza- 
tions, law courts, and prisons are so 
much stuff and nonsense. Only bache. | 
lors are fools and delinquents. Let them» | 
marry, and they will directly be meta 
morphosed into so many blessings to 
the social system. That is the magic ~ 
of marriage. And that is the great ® 
Ukridgian theory. 

One knows only too well how full 
and exact an echo is the Ukridgian 
opinion on bachelors reproduced above 
—of the opinion of the social system tn 
general. The social system can spare 
no niche for a bachelor. It can dis | 


It refuses to accord him any human 
status at all. It regards him and his 
likes as noxious vermin deserving of | 
only one thing-extermination. Tt i 
treats him as a superfluous lump of ` 
flesh devoid of any position, any self- 


БАЗ 
ing. any honesty, any honour. Its hatred | 


to a married man. Its loathing is for | 
a bachelor; its love is for a married 
man only. Fer a bachelor is a bachelor, 
-and a married шап is not a bachelor, 


е Collection. 


SUGGESTION FOR 
A BACHELOR'S 
CONSOLATION 
APARTMENT | 


(dunt 


For 


- Uigiüzation: eGangotri. 


VOUS chelor is а mug; a married man bachelors do not need these, F 
б О carve Е bachelors are? bachelors, and married 
Hen This wide world bristles with em- сате married ores Cien 
ES. vers who are under the impression ikewise, owners 15 42 - 
P Bu rated with the belief that bachelors are 


\ that bachelors are exempted by а par- 
tia] Providence from the necessity of 
food and clothing. They fancy that 
bachelors are manufactured out of so 
immortal a substance that they can do 
jolly well without grub and garment. 
So they reserve their jobs for wived 
men, and reject bachelors as so much 
garbage. The first question they shoot 
at an applicant for a job is “Are you a 
married man?” If the answer is in the 
affirmative, the job is handed over. If 
it is in the negative, the man is shown 
out. Jobs are not for bachelors; they 
are for married men. Jobs mean money, 
and money means so many things. And 


a bad lot, and that they do not require 
any shelter. A landlord is always ех- 
tremely careful to see that no bachelor 
ever contaminates his house by his 
presence. Consequently, he sniffs at а 
bachelor when that unlucky human be- 
ing darkens his door for having a 
house of his on hire, and catapults at 
him the nerve-shattering question “Are 
you marrled?". The trembling and pers- 
piring man somehow articulates a 
feeble "No". The landlord stares at him 
with eyes jumping out of their sockets, 
and thinks: “What does this deformed 
lout mean by bothering me like this? 
Why should this pitiable worm come 


wriggling about for a house? Can he 
not do without a house? Has he not 
got a vast sky over his head and a 
vast earth under his feet and the direc- 
tions round about him? Are these not 
enough? Why does he not thank the 
Lord God Almighty for these, and why 
does he come here fumbling about for 
a house in the manner of an ungrate- 
ful skunk? If I am kind enough to let 
SAS him have my house at double the usual 
NN rent, he will not live in it like a married 
у gentleman, but like the devil, banging, 
and stamping and bawling about the 
old place. No. Out he must go.” And 
out goes the bachelor, crestfallen and 
feeling very like a pitiable worm. 


“Why can’t a bachelor just fling a 
lie in the face of a tough landlord?” 
one is inclined to ask. But a bachelor 15 
at best but a very inexpert liar. And a 
lie would not do. “I am a married man. 
But my wife is about to have a child, 
and has, therefore, gone to her father’s 
place” sort of stuff does not hold much 
water these days. A modern landlord 
always insists upon having a critical 
look at а solid living wife. You cannot 
just invent a wife, and palm yourself 
off as a married man. You have got to 
prove your bona fides as а married 
gentleman by exhibiting in person a 
нше, tangible wife before you can 

your foot in a house. Noth 
of that will be of any use. eU 


fog THOSE WHO 
BELIEVE (M GE TOM fs 
boNEY witHOUT STING 
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ч аре. 
able daughters dau 
themselves. The fathers have tighter 


for bachelors, because, these are th 
only persons capable of relieving 1) e 
of their female burdens. But they Ae 
always on the horns of а very tige 
dilemma. For they have to seek En 
bachelors, and yet guard thelr fair pra. 
teges from their dangerous Prenuptis] 
encroachments. It is their awful al 
to see that only those bachelors wh 

become their daughters' husbands E 
see those fair creatures’ faces, The 
daugaters care for bachelors, because 
the codes of Nature and of Man would 
have it so. But they too are in a БОГТ. 

fix. For no bachelors would mą y 
them before seeing them; and, they arp 
expected to see no bachelors before 
marrying them. 

One would suppose that a bachelor 
who is condemned on all hands would 
feel happy in the presence of these per- 
sons who are anxious about him. But 
the case is the other way about. A 
bachelor under the eyes of a father 
with a marriageable daughter or a 
marriageable girl herself feels exactly 
like a fish within range of a master 
angler. He is terribly afraid of being 
hooked out at any moment of his own 
element, and never dares show his face 
to any of these people. 

There 15 no peace for bachelors on 
this planet. There is only persecution, 
And so if you are a bachelor, my advice 
to you is the same as that given to 
Jeremy Garnett, Novelist, by his ex- 
perienced chum Stanley Featherstone- 
haugh Ukridge. 

“Go and get married, laddie, go and 
get married”. Buck up. Face the father 
of a marriageable daughter for once in 
your poor persecuted existence, and 
have done with the mug’s game, 
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When а hollow round ware 
becomes a holy wear, 
‘And acts like 
saving (dis) grace. 
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URVASI MADAME PEEP-SHOW. 


When half-clad women swore, 


The dishevelled charms 
She’s nothing loth 


of her flowing tress 


In the crisis of cloth, ; ' Add up to the spell that’s 
missing in dress. 
MT бу а 


She’s back to the days of yore. 


MR. ADAM бл. Мы THATCHED TEMPLE. 

Banana leaves оп а i 3 akedly touched i 

body leid baren fe И He weaves a skirt of ds Ў ; : 
ow nicely make jor a : or it's yet. 3 i 3 

drapery rare | . j s is ther yet unbitten by Controls claw ! 1 


e in the garment a darned little üt : 
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OLD NOBILITY \ THE PAINTED LILY. 

Skilfully clothed in 
borrowed feathers, 

The crisis so ably 
he weathers ! 


Pyjamas tattered and 
punjabis thrown, 

Sewn up in fringes 

make a man-about-town! 


С SKIN-TIGHT, MALE BRAND 
` Pulled off to his last strip clean— 


RECLAIMED WASTE. 


To the charming edges of feminine skirts азі stri 
He offers such а Cae thrill He ма Ee skin deer 
ro' long, torn arms of pensioned shirts | de AR RE Ns ux chin! 


Patching’em ир in frill ! 
f. 
. . CC-0: Bhagavad Ramanuja National 
Т "1 Р, 1 


Berk, 14-99 қ. 


elukote Collection. 
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HANKY-PANKY, BEAU BRUMMELL 
i 1 i i WF itl and borders 
ETHER ДР atric Cori, 


How cutely he girds up He sews up a style, give him 


2 f 
the loins ! three cheers ! 


GENTLEMAN—Excuse те, 1 found my diamond ring which 
INSPECTOR—T 00 late Sir, too late, the thief has ано p to be s 
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day. 
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preme speaking, it was a 
mighty relief to leave Delhi. 
Well, sir, fellows like us are confirm- 
ed citizens of Calcutta; we feel like 
fish out of water if we have to live 
in queer places even for a day or two. 
у & You surely read of places in your Geo- 
t graphy lessons, but perhaps you 
couldn't believe in all that. What does 
one see now? A big patch of green 
grass in a desert—that is what Delhi 
Қ із like. А sun that actually burns, а 
language that sounds like Hebrew 
and meals that no Bengali would re- 


lish are -all that you get here. And 
$ those’ queer horse-drawn carriages 
5 they call the tonga! Тһе living із 
damned costly, and all you have in 
abundance here are the innumerable 
. tombs and mausoleums.: They 
% one’s body creep. One wonders what 
makes people want to stay here. Our 
Calcutta is heaven in comparison. And 
in this Delhi I had to stay for a full 
month. 


5 


You may very well ask: ‘Well, if 
you so disliked the place, what made 
you to stay so long?’ In reply, let 
me inform you in all humility, that it 
was not a pleasure trip for me; I had 
to go there on pure business, ОГ I 
wouldn't consent to stay there even 
for a week. * 


I was told that the Supply Depart 
ment was in need of cocoanut shells. 
I was deeply impressed. Whoever else, 
in the big world, ever wanted cocoa- 
nut shells? I decided to supply the 
thing. I have a retail cloth-shop in 
Calcutta's Burra Bazar and, between 
ourselyes, a  money-lending business 
in the village, Thanks to the new 
money-lenders' law, the latter was Іп 
I very thriving condition, though 
shouldn't hide from you the success 

Of the former, For God's sake, don't 


make + 


make a mistake; I know that there 15 
black-marketing abroad, but don’t you 
forget that I have traders’ blood in me, 
my father and grandfather both hav- 
ing plied the same trade as myself. 
However that may be, I figured that 
it wouldn't be so bad if I could earn 
a few extra thousands by supplying 


cocoanut-shells I made elaborate 
calculations. I had enquiries made 
about discarded cocoanut-shells, 1 


mean, the ultimate fate of those in- 


numerable green cocoanuts that are 
thrown in Calcutta's streets once their 
milk has been drunk and are daily 
wheeled away іп the Corporation's 
scavenging carts and lorries. Can 
they be collected? What is their total 
amount? Would the shells of green 
cocoanuts answer to the specifications? 
Fully satisfied, I submitted my tender. 
That’s why I came to the capital. 1 
had enough of it in one month, and 
would be most glad to return where 
I came from. 


Now, І must stop to 
false notion that you might have 
formed. That I have a retall cloth- 
shop in Burra Bazar must have set 
you guessing; you might have come 
to the conclusion that I.am an un- 
educated bumpkin. This I want to 
contradict, of course, with due humi- 
ity. Well, I am а graduate. 1 passed 
easlly at the second attempt. You 
would, therefore, see that my idea 
about Delhi is & product of my own 
free thinking, and not & mere biased 
prejudice. 

The train was rw ning fast. The 
intermediate class СО partment was, 

< of course, packed to the full. But the 
upcountry fellows and the queer ton- 
gues they spoke made me all the more 
home-sick. Let me bear with it one 
day more. I said within myself, and I 
shall be back among my own people, 


correct any 
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. wide world * are 


hear the sweet language of Benga), 
move in beautiful trams and double- 
decker buses and eat ‘hilsa’ fish— 
none of which Delhi could boast of. 
So I shut my eyes and began dream- 
ing of the motherland, that is to say, 
of Bengal It was in the midst of 
my dreamings that I suddenly heard 
the query in Bengali: ‘You arg gaing 
to Calcutta, are you? You look like 
a Bengall. 

I opened my eyes startled, and dis- 
covered a Bengali young man in my 
front. Clad іп home-spun ‘shaddar’, 
he had the eighth part of a cigar in his 
mouth and a defiant *-don't-care' look 
in his eyes. қ т 

I tidled myself, made room for him 
and replied, 'So I am. T thought the 
compartment contained only these up- ‘ 
country fellows, with hot a single a 
compatriot to whom. ...' 

‘you are mistaken,’ interrupted the 
young man as he let out the smoke 
from his mouth, ‘I can’t surely claim 
the privilege of being your compat- 
riot, I consider your “upeountry fel- 
lows" my compatriots as well? 

‘n a wide sense that's surely true,’ 


L said, a little taken aback. ‘But in 
no se 


Tn a wide sense, people all over the 
‘one’s compatriots. 
Didn't you read Tagore? “My home 
is in every land,” runs one об his 
poems..', the young fellow lectured, 
and throwing away his cigar-end, пе 
enquired, ‘Got any cigarettes?’ ғ 


I took out my packet of cigarettes 
from my pocket and handed it over to 
him. S : 
He asked for the match- ox, and lit 
"We don't believe 1n geo- 

graphical distinctions, he said, “That 
< offends against dialecties as ‘sure as I. 

am living. 

distinctions do not exist. 1 

has two and only two classes, 

haves and the have-nots—the capital 

ists and the proletariat’. . 

‘Are you then a, well. . a 

‘Yes, I am a Со inist, 1 : 
student of dialectics. I only believe 
in things that cam be proved by reason. 

I don't believe in any creed, whatever 

that might be. Marx's teachings зге | 
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(Continued from page 117) 
the only truth I believe іп, and what 
are you?’ 
Т run 


Bazar.” 
‘what, you are an employer! 


make men work for you?’ 


a retail cloth-shop in Burra 


You 


“Well, yes, І have a staff of a dozen 
or 50. 
‘which, in other words,’ sald the 


oung man deprecatingly, 'is an ex- 
joitation of a dozen fellow-beings—a 
contrivance to squeeze them out in 
order to inflate your own bank- 
balance. Had I known it earller even 
your cigarette wouldn't have tempted 
me to pick up à conversation with you.’ 

‘Well, is it any crime providing 
means, Of livelihood to a number of 
one’s fellow-heings?’ I protested. 

Not a crime! What else is it?’ the 
young man ejaculated in astonishment. 
Ноз much do you pay them? Fifteen, 
twentyfive, seventyfive, a hundred? 
And what is the amount of profit you 
make? You can only make so many 
people slave for you, because you com- 
mand the capital and you don't see the 
inequity of it. Nothing better, of course, 
could be expected of a hardened bour- 
geois. But let me have another 
cigarette.’ 

What a saucy fellow! Even when he 
was covering me with insults, he could 
ask for my cigarette without the least 
embarrassment. But how could one re- 
fuse? I handed him the packet of 
cigarettes once again and asked, ‘What 
is your occupation ?' 


The young fellow raised his accusing 
eyes, stared at me for a while and pro- 
tested, ‘Have you left for us any scope 
for useful occupation ? Unemployment 
always goes together with a capitalist 
society: they are concomitant. The pur- 
pose of the State of to-day is to be- 
friend a handful of capitalists and help 
them augment the amount of their pro- 
perty. What does such a society care 
if Tom, Dick or Harry should perish of 
hunger? The society, I mean, your 
society, has been built to further the 
interests of only a few... . the mill- 
owners need not suffer the least de- 
crease in profit even if thousands should 
groan in unemployment. т 
am an unemployed young тап, there 
are thousand others like me. They could 
be usefully utilised to the benefit of 
society, but no one seems to... Now, 
you must hand over the match-bo» 
this one has to be lit again... o 

‘Did you come to Delhi in search 042 
job?’ I enquired. 

* Correct," he admitted. 
rame of my own accord; it was only 
please my father who insisted tha’ 
should come. As 4 matter of fac” 
came under protest. I would hat 
be a part, however insignificant, ^ ted 
social order ihat ARAR 


‘But I nevT 
to 


has already х 
putrefying. This injures the Caus" a С 
‘The cause! What cause ? I aseo 
Thelyoung man looked as if Fi y 
shocked, as though he could not bee 2d 
that such a question could ever be as:£C- 
Then he said pityingly, ‘Didn't 
hear of ihe struggle between Capi 
and Labour ? 


it last any longer. Have you 


you ever come across a name 


Third International? Marx wrote 


Let the bourgeoisie be ready for а Com- 
I shall bet you 
Try to re- 


munistic revolution. 
Dover heard of it before. 


Funding: Тайуа ттетаб ете 


you Sait 
The present order £ 


things won't last—I mean, we won't le 
ever hearc 


the name of a city called Moscow ? Did 
called the 
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member it for your own benefit. Wf 
happened in is al 
the world Че КАП We та 


‘Good gracious!’ I exclaimed appre- 

Repel else B you tell me the BE. 
ust close my s| i 
starts. I don't like Seis 5 ° oe 

Hopeless !’ said the young fellow, al- 
most pltying me. ‘You are a strange 
kind of fish. Nothing better, of course, 
could be expected of one brought up in 
ihe bourgeois tradition . . . What's 
that, a tiffin-box? You don't mind if 
I open it, do you? My stomach is 
burning with hunger... .' 

I could well see that he was out to 
translate the doctrine of equality into 
action and I didn't prevent him from it. 
How could one, after all, prevent ? But 
I tried to gather what consolation I 
could from the thought that Delhi's 
‘luddoos’ (sweet balls), as ever, would 
give him the shock of his life. No one, 
so far as history goes, ever relished 
these famous delicacies of Delhi. 

But God in heaven! After finishing a 
dozen of 'luddoos', his spirit suddenly 
seemed to vise. Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin, Kerensky, October Revolution, 
Third International, monopoly, rem 
profit, the Five-Year Plan, the vour- 
zeoisie, mass contact—the who! lot of 
them came rushing through Jus mouth. 
I yawned, stretched my 1:105, gazed 
lazily at one object and аоПег, opened 
my trunk for no ostep-ible reason and 
closed it again, but the speaker was not 
in the least discouraged. The ‘luddoos’ 
seemed to have Irv loose the flood-gates 
of his erudition: . 

‘Bourgeois att, bourgeois literature, 
bourgeois yallosopny,’ he argued with 
relentless 7!gour, ‘were all designed to 
cheat the mass of their legitimate rights. 
Do you now the origin of religion ? 
It's the most effective dcpe to keep the 
exploited under control. And what are 
your Congress leaders? .. v 

«Would you like to have some apples 
ard bananas ?' I quickly suggested, un- 
pole to think of any other effective 
neck. 

‘Sure, sald he. ‘Where are they Әу 

That is how I earned a well-needed 
respite. 


You can, therefore, well understand 
how auspicious was my sojourn to Delhi! 
That my tender was accepted was a 
special favour shown to me by the Al- 
mighty. 

I divided Calcutta inte a number of 
zones and had men appointed to watch 
the green cocoanut shops in each of 
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them. The vendors were delighted; the 


The eyes of my agents implored them to finish their job quickly. 
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discarded cocoanut-shells, instead of lit- 
tering their shop-fronts, were removed. 
in the twinkling of an eye. The only | 
ones who felt a little ill at ease were 
those who drank the cocoanut-milk—so 
impatiently did the eyes of my agents 
implore them to finish their job quick- 
ly. But it did not bother me. I began 
to supply my goods to the Supply De- 
partment. 

Now, I must skip over a perlod of six 
months. God Almighty is very merci- 
ful, but it is not His habit to grant one’s 
desire in toto. The Supply Department 
called for fresh tenders for cocoanut- 
shells. A big gun of Calcutta Corpora- 
tion was reported to be interested. I 
couldn't blind myself to the fact that it 
would be far easier for him to collect 
the shells, the scavenging service being 
at his disposal. No wonder I was & 
little alarmed, and much as I disliked 
the idea, I had once again to start for 
Delhi, the graveyard of the Muslim 
rulers of the past, anc figuratively, that 
of mine. 

At mv мше insistence I decided to 
travei second class. As I was growing 
older, the body and the mind were both 
craving for comfort. The over-crowding 
in cheaper classes and the tumult that 
goes invariably with it, had rather begun. 
to frighten me. And, besides, if you 
want to avoid uncongenial company or 8, 
saucy young fellow, you could do no 
better than travel upper class, though it 

costs you so much more of your hard- 
earned money. I weighed the pros and 
cons, and though it hurt, I purchased a 
second class ticket. 

To be sure, the cushioned benches of 
the coach were very comfortable. I slept 
soundly and forgot the sore that was 
caused by spending more money than 
І ever did. The only other passenger 
іп the compartment being a thinly-built 
Madrasi, I didn’t worry about the safety 
of my luggage either. 

When I woke up next morning, we 
were in Allahabad. I peeped through 
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ОО long has art been neglected and 
ТТ relegated to obscurity in India. 
our politicians are oblivious of the 
power of art in nation-building; our 
[| economists and industrialists have still 
to appreciate what an enormous acces- 
sion to our national wealth will result 
from the application of art to industry. 
The authors of the Bombay Plan no- 
where 80 much ag mention art. Thanks 
to the * Art in Industry’ movement, 
which was started in Calcutta a few 
years ago, & beginning has been at 
length made towards a wider under- 
standing of the place of art in industry. 
The reason for the long neglect of art 
is not far to seek; our universities have 
Рр consistently ignored art and the influ- 
ence of the West—of Western thought 
and Western materlalism—has been 
towards making us forget our own an- 
cient culture, so that we have ceased 
to take pride in our rich heritage of 
art, But, in any genuine national plan- 
ning, art must be given a foremost 
place, otherwise there will be no real 
progressive nationalism. An insistent 
and pressing demand for a wider out- 
look on art ін, therefore, а national 
| necessity at the present time. І have 
| dwelt on this subject before and again 

reiterate its importance for I feel 
! strongly that art can and should be 
© made a most potent factor in the mak- 
ing of the Indian nation of to-morrow. 


Effect Of Art 


Our ancestors, who built magnificent 
temples and decorated them with won- 
derful sculptures and paintings, were 
well aware of the effect on the deeply 
religious people of this country of the 
great art of the temples. They knew 
that art is able not only to reveal life 
but to represent human beliefs and as- 
pirations. It would be of the greatest 
interest to us if we could glean froin 
contemporary literary records how this 
art reacted on the life of the peop'e. 
The records are lacking, but, from 
glimpses in contemporary literature, 
We can reconstruct the effect on the 
general public. For instance, the pil- 
grims and worshippers who made the 
journey to the cave temples at Ajanta, 
as they stood in reverent wonder be- 
fore the magnificent panorama pre- 
sented before their eyes of the life of 
the Buddha and the stories of his pre- 
vious births, first of all felt, 88 they 
had never felt before, the joy of the 
beautiful, for the rich coloured compo- 
mae appealed directly to their aes- 

hetic emotion. The appeal to our 
Sexthetle sense ів thus the primary use 


> 


— 
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| 
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of art. The next and more important 
use lies in the appeal to the Imagina- 
tion and the intellect, whereby the 
spectator would understand the mean- 
ing of the painting. Finally, the ріс- 
ture would appeal by reason of its spi- 
rituality. This appeal to our spiritua- 
lity 1g the highest use which art can 
serve, for art drawsman nearer to God 
by this appeal to his spiritual сопя21- 
ousness. Now, who will gainsay that 
this three-fold appeal which art, and 
especially the art of India, makes to 
our gsthetle sense, to the intellectual 
faculty and to our spirituality, does not 
constitute a most powerful factor for 
the cultural and spiritual uplift of the 
nation ? Regarding this last and sup- 
reme use of art, Sri Aurobindo has 
well said; “So wonderfully has God 
made the world that a man using а 
simple combination of lines, an unpre- 
tentious harmony of colours, can use 
this apparently insignificant medium to 
suggest absolute and profound truths 
with a perfection which language lab- 
ours with difficulty to reach, What 
Nature is, what God is, what man is 
can be triumphantly revealed in stone 
or canvas.” 


Art In The Home. 

Artis not something inaccessible; 
every man, woman and child can take 
an intelligent interest in it. Art be- 
gins in the home and assists in making 
the home beautiful. This has been re- 
cognised by Indian women, from tims 
immemorial. Witness the custom of de- 
corating floors, walls and door-steps 
with beautiful designs, which are con- 
sidered auspiclous and are made spe- 
cially on every solemn and festive oc- 
casion, Art enters into the planning. 
construction and equipment of the 
home in various ways. Further, à 
home presided over by a woman of 
taste, that is one who instinctively 
possesses the artistic sense, however 
humble that home may be and however 
simple and unostentatious its decora- 
tion and furniture, is bound to make 
its Inmates cheerful and happy: Ths 
Jarger the sum total of such homes, 
the better for our national well-being. 


A National Necessity 

We have seen above how art is а 
necessity for the individuel and ths 
nation, ‘Therefore is it imperative that 
a nation-wide movement should бе 
started so that people (d under- 
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stand the meaning and necessity of art 
in relation to themselves. On the one 
hand, only by an all-India effort can 
the artistic consciousness of our coun- 
try, which has laln dormant for sp 
long, be revitalised, so that the In- 
dian nation of to-morrow will take & 
genuine interest and pride in a nation 
al art; on the other hand, it will be 
the duty of each individual artist te 
see that his own work helps to found 
a national art. I see no reason why 
we should not emphasise our nationa 
character in our art. This ind 
art of ours should be Instinct with the 
Ше and feeling of the Motherland, 
so that it will find sympathetic 
response in the heart of every lover 
of his country, while the idealism and ` 
spiritual power of the artist will be 
an inspiration for the attainment of a 
higher and nobler life. But, however, 
ambitious our artists may be, and how- 
ever intelligent, talented and technically 
proficient, art cannot fiourish unles3 
the nation can understand and taka 
delight in its art. “Examine the his- 
tory of nations,” says Ruskin, “and you 
will -find this great fact clear and un- 
mistakable on the front of it — that 
good art has only been produced by 
nations who rejoiced in it; fed them- 
selves With it, as if it were bread; 
basked in it, as if it were sunshine; 
shouted at the sight of it; danced with 
the delight of it; quarrelled for ity 
fought for it; starved for кзг 
Would it not be a national calamity if 
in our country, with its rich tradition 


of art, this delight in art cannot now 
be re-created and spread throughout 
the land? Finally, is it not desirable, 
from the international point of view 
also, that the goa] of our artists 
should be the creation of a national 
art suited to the spirit of the age ? 
The mastery in art, which was such & 
power in the hands of the architects, 
sculptors and painters of our great 
past, is gradually winning the sponta- 
neous and unstinted homage of tha 
world and it should be the passionate 
ambition of the rising generation 
artists that the national art, of whlen 
they will be the creators, will simi- | 
larly be honoured and treasured by | 

mankind at large, for great art, 
though it may be typical of the indi- 
vidual or the race, is wnlversal in its 
appeal. In this way they will promote | 
better international underatanding end 
appreciation of India. 
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The beautiful works of art engraved оп the 
solid rocks of the Ajanta cave and the dream 
of beauty of the Emperor Shajahan іе. The 
Tajmahal had behind them an ideal and the 
devotion of the greatest artists of the day. 
Such an ideal and devotion by our artists 
have enabled them to produce the “Ajanta” 
and “Light House” Necklace and Armlet which 
are the fruition of the Eastern and Western 
art and have brought out the admiration of 
modern India. 
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Niece its whole body when 


(222 EN straight and does no 
NAA қ or that way. 
NES SS It revels in water. It 1 
2; QUEM foot with care and puts it down with 
| ее S 
1 Ше A 2) А А elephants. 
n 5% There аге two kinds of deer, red and 


dappled. There is also a spotted deer. 

The deer usually lives near rivers in a 
W clump of trees. It usually eats soft 
қ green grass. It is clever to clear off ar- 
rows. When the shafts come straight 
at it, it stands stil! and lets them fy; 
when they come from behind, it outflies 
them faster; if they fall from above, 
it bends the back; if from the side, 
it swerves a little; if the shafts are 
aimed at the belly, it rolla right overt. 
When a deer gets wounded, it does not 
fall at once, It spurs on by the forca 
of the arrow, |t flies with blood flow- 
ing down and then drops down, It 
employs six tricks to cheat the foes. 
It seems lifeless when it lies couched 
on eatth and breathes only with its 


(6th Century В.С.) undernostril. A young stag on being 
caught in a snare does not struggle 


E . D but Hes down at full length it 
( auti By DR. B. C. LAW M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D. Litt, F. okie iih hir ML col 


and rigid. It lets its head fall, lolls 
UB acces бе xz R.A.S., F. B. В.К.А.5., Ғ.К.А.5.В. out ii ТОЛЕ, beslavers it body ап 
d over, turns up its eyes, breathes only 
en acpouny of КО with wings in the shape of a бох, with the 1155 ВЦ and thus it 
anq birds in texts dated апа (4) those which sit on outspreao makes itself - generally so rigid and 
as earlyasthesixth century B.C. Their wings. atiff as to look like a dead body. The 
habitats, instincts and habits are Among the beasts, the llon dwells in deer is devoted to its hind. The doe 
: described in them. The beasts and caves on hills. It scans the valleys lives happily with its mate. A deer 
| hirds are classified according to (тот the mountain-top to see whether frequents the forest by day апа 
1! the modes of generation into there is any elephant, horse or buffalo; spends the night in open air. When 
ү т ivi a (2) ovipar- it nimbly comes down and slays «Ле an arrow is falling upon & deer, it 
four kinds, (1) viviparous, pat- beast. It eats boar and is very fond dodges it and escapes. There is men- 
ous, (3) moisture-sprung, and (4) sui of doe, It feeds upon raw fesh and tion of the various kinds of deer in 
7 generis. They are also classified blood. There are four kinds of lion, the Carakasamhita. 
(1 according to the number of feet 00 (1) Black Шол, (2) yellow lion, (3) Тһе bears usually live in herds. 
ч bipeds, quadrupeds, sexapedes, centi: Jion having a big mane, and (4) lion They are not so dull as they appear to 
1 pedes and the like. They are distin- ур on grass. The mane is divided be. А boar, if reared when young, 
[> guished .according to the number of into three rows resting on the right gets tamed and does the е 
: senses possessed by them into those side and going along the back. Wher: . servant. The sow is cowardly. A boar 
Ae wed with one sense, those with ever its prey falls, it eats what it takes shelter Im water in the sultry 
two senses, etc. They are divided into requires and does not want the best and scorching weather. It lies down in 
territorial and aquatic. They are fur- of morsels. It is not a storer of the swamp. 4 
n ther differentiated as those which ate what it eats. When it has once eaten The jackal is the most cun- 
domestic and those which are wild. its prey, it does not return to it ning of all 
A distinction is also drawn between again. If a lion does not get any reference to : t 
(a) vertebrates and (b) invertebrates. food, it is not alarmed. If it does, it а lion and a she-jacka) with the 
The beasts and birds associates with eats it without craving. result that the cub was just like 
hermitages were regarded as “sacros- А speckled panther lives іп a moun- its father in toes, claws, mane, colour 
ancts.” They are employed to denole tain cave. A female panther conceives and figure but in voice it was just like 
all animals which may be classified only once and does not resort again its dam. It dwells ina charnel grove 
under the following heads, (1) those and again to the male. A male pan- and eats dead bodies. It succumbs 
produced from eggs, such as birds, ther lying In ambush in wild places, when the cat springs at its throat and 
(2) from a foetus such as elephants, catches the deer. 10 will never eat bites its wind-pipe asunder. Tts na- 
etc, (3) from a feetus with an en- the ‘beast it has killed if it has- fallen ша! ПУ is sometimes the cause 
veloping membrane such as cows elt. оп the left side. of ils death. 
(4) TES fluids such as worms, etc. A bear makes & meal of ants upon The Monk 
(5) f L n as bugs, etc.. the ant-heap e monkey 
rom sweat such as "En т шее : Monkeys are described аз semi- 


шшш 


(6) by coagulation such аз locusts, The Ele hant human beings іп early Indian texts. 
ants, etc. (7) from sprouts such 4s ee donate te. er суо ELM UNUS D «Еа ciate E 


тшен О black and white. The white ele- forests, They take their abode in big 

old Jain text, [Шад шо Ше Pa e RO trees, m are исен! ES 

of silver. S ey B ture. They are ungrateful to г 

T alls. Some elephants have benefactors. They are intelligent but 

On anina A шур a аа Though the elephant harmful. They are very ап. They 

(3) Шиш ШЫ i sis such as is bulky, it can climb the mountain, look after their parents and provide | 

elephants ae 1 4) nis vals having toes stand on three legs, two fore-legs. 0 them with food when they get blind | 

with ЖОЙ КОЛ ТЕКИ etc. The hind legs and one leg. It S D and weak for age. They do not hesl- 

animals which TREES five organs of cool and limpid pools. It is PEE tate to sacrifice their lives in order 

3 Senses are of tae kinds :—(1) those by а favourite lute. It (s Тасашы to save thelr parents. ‘They are fond | 

; which originate b “generatio æqui- obedient and grateful. _ The E a of the society of female monk 

E Voca," and T. Б y ‘which are born the death of its master 18 heart- ae Female monkeys are fond of orna- 

from the w а) кое inged animals ing to it and it laments RAE ments and they appear to be intelli- 

are of ҮШІНЕ ae (1) Bose with When infuriated, the SS асе gent for they dexterously outwit the 

É | mem ^ : 2) its right foot and сгивлев сое, зай ` inu n page 129 

22 Eee TOUS ҮА, AE D eee its d maturaljy endowed with the gift (Continued on pag ) 
| у a 

| 


According to a very a 
the quadrupeds are of four kinds, (1) 
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The mellow light of the autumn peeps in through 
the window. Birds glide through the blue sky and 
the water-lily spreads out its petals to welcome 
the autumn. Smiling faces everywhere beam 
with hope and the call to prayer vibrates in 
the atmosphere. And this is the occasion 

to use SRIKALYAN and VRINGASAR. 
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ULMONARY respiration is going on 

jncessantly throughout life to main- 
fain the gaseous interchanges between 
the pulmonary alveolar air and the pul- 
monary capillary blood. It 15 closely re- 
Jated to various processes of the body 
and therefore through its regulation we 
can influence the human organism in & 
remarkable manner. 2 


Breathing may Ре classified into three 
-——normal automatic breathing, automatic 
deep breathing and voluntary deep 
У preathing. Pranayama comes under the 
last head. The type of deep breath- 
ing induced by muscular exercise, espe- 
cially by speed-endurance exercise, is 
termed automatic deep breathing. The 
Ы increased pulmonary ventilation during 
: exercise is caused by increased activities 
of the medullary respiratory centre 
effected by an increase in H, ion con- 
centration of the centre itself due to an 
increased H. ion concentration of the 
d blood. At the beginning,.the impulses 
from the cortex excite the centre. Then 
1 the hormone factor is brought into play. 
During exercise, especially when it is 
prolonged, an alteration in the gaseous 
tension in the alveolar air favourable 
for more rapid diffusion of gases from 
and into the blood occurs. But this 
mechanism is not the only guiding factor 
in the matter. Hormone control also 
М exists. The adrenal secretion has greater 

\ avidity for oxygen and it, being carried 

to the alveoli by the blood, absorbs 
oxygen from the alveolar alr irres- 
pective of its oxygen tension and final- 
; ly becomes a constituent of hemo- 
k globin. 


Increased Blood Supply 


* In automatic deep breathing induced 
by speed-endurance exercise a very large 
i number of alveoli are involved, and the 
1 ventilation through practically all or al- 
most.all the alveoli may be effected by 
measured application of speed exercise. 
In each automatic deep respiration, we 
can inhale 7 times or more the amount 
of air we inhale in ordinary quiet res- 
piration, ie, we can inhale at each 
1% breath about 3,500 сс. of air or even 
more. In addition to deepened breath- 
ing, if the number of respiration per 
minute is increased, then a very large 
amount of air can be made to pass into 
the alveoli per minute. 


Thus in automatic deep breathing 
105,000 с.с. of fresh air or even more 
can enter the lungs per minute. All 
the alveoli are fully distended with air 
and renewal of air takes place in each 
of them. The alternate maximal dis- 
tension 1n inspiration and contraction in 
expiration during automatic deep breath- 
ing increase the efficiency and maintain 
the full elasticity of the lungs. Every 
Part of the lungs is adequately exercises. 
and thereby properly nourished and 


By Prof. S. GOSWAMI, .N.Sc.D..N.Ph.D 


_ capillaries 
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| HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 
— Through 
PIRANAYAMA | 


developed. When the lungs are full 

distended, they present n oe ane 
large surface for the contact of the blood. 
The total surface presented by 1,700 to 
1,800 million alveoli perhaps would be 
over 140 square meters. The red cor- 
puscles of the whole blood present about 
3,200 square meters. About 8 per cent. 
of the whole blood is in the lungs in 
each respiration. ‘The amount of blood 
brought to the lungs in each respir&- 
tion is greatly increased during muscular 
exercise, In the lung capillarles this 
great amount of blood spreads out into 
a layer of only one blood corpuscle 
thick—a condition essential for quick and 
thorough gaseous interchanges. This 
clearly indicates the necessity of preserit- 
ing an extraordinary large lung surface 
and of developing the maximum degree 
of lung efficiency and elasticity. In in- 
active alveoli the blood flow is much 
reduced or even stopped. When the lungs 
are fully distended, many of the lung 
open and many become 
greatly distended, which are otherwise in 
а more or less collapsed or partially 
opened state. In fully active lungs, a 
favourable condition is created not only 
for oxygenating a large amount of hlood 
in each respiration but increasing the 
percentage saturation of the hemoglobin. 
Also in a distended condition of the 
lungs more blood can be accommodated 
there because of the opening and dis- 


This strangulat 


ion feat of Prof. Goswami was performed in Chic: 


tension of the many lung capillaries 
which otherwise remain closed and 
inactive, 


By automatic deep breathing the lungs 
are alternately lengthened and expanded 
and shortened and contracted, thus 
having an adequate exercise. The roots 
of the lungs are moved downward and 
upward. The apex of the lungs expands 
fully and perfectly. The whole bron- 
chial tree is alternately lengthened and 
shortened. The trachea becomes leng- 
thened and shortened alternately. Thus 
the whole lungs, the bronchial tree and 
trachea get adequate exercise by auto- 
matic deep breathing. The heart is also 
shaken and exercised. The alternate 
downward pull by the descent of the 
diaphragm and the pressing upward of 
the heart by the rise of the diaphragm 
exercise the heart and have also a mas- 
saging influence. ‘The pericardium gets 
exercise and becomes strengthened due 

to its alternate descent and rise. The 
aortic arch is vigorously shaken and сїг- 
culation through it is greatly accelerat- 
ed. This augments blood flow through 

the coronary artery. The abdominal vi- 
scera are alternately moved downward 
and upward. This gives them a vigorous 
shaking exercise. During automatic deap 

inspiration the diaphragm undergoes full 
contraction and during exhalation it be- 


(Continued on page 127) 


A 


Ф © ® 


Those days were days of plenty— 
iul of life, joy and mirth. But gone are those 


only scarcity remains—scarcity of food and cloth, 


days, 
health and happiness. Our Mother is coming 


under this gloom of despair and darkness. One can- 
not afford an extravagant reception. It re- 
mains for us to pray only: Mother give us 
back our past days, days of plenty and mirth. 
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“(continued from page 125) 


jaxed. ‘The alternate strong 

mes оп and relaxation improve the 
e hragm. The сег respiratory 
cles, thoracie and abdominal, undergo 
alternate contraction and relaxation and 
are adequately exercised. Thus the res- 
ira tory muscles are strengthened and 
Pei fatigue-resisting power is increased. 


Toning Of Heart 


In automatic deep breathing a great 
negative pressure is created within the 
thorax and negative pressure 15 still 
greater during automatic deep inhala- 
tion. The great fall of the intrathoracic 
ressure Increases the aspiratory action 
of the thorax with the result that the 
plood flows more quickly and in greater 
amount from the extrathoracic veins into 
the intrathoracic veins and thence to the 
right atrium. In such a pressure condi- 
tion within the thorax, intrathoracic 
yeins and the atriums эге given a more 
favourable condition for their full dila- 
tation which enables them to accom- 
modate a larger amount of blood. When 
the heart receives larger quantity of 
plood, it is always abie to pump it into 
the aorta, if not in an abnormal condi- 
tion. The venous flow and the filling of 
the atriums are more accelerated during 
automatic deep inspiration. The alter- 
nate contraction and relaxation of the 
thigh muscles occurring during speed- 
endurance exercise also help the venous 
blood from the lower extremities to reach 
the inferior vena cava more quickly and 
consequently the blood flow through the 
inferior vena cava is greatly accelerated, 
The increased blood flow through the in- 
ferior vena cava accelerates ihe filling 
of the right atrium. ‘The right atrium 
sends more blood io the right ventricles 
which again pumps it quickly to the 
lungs for oxygenation through the pul 
monary artery. Finally, this large quan- 
tity of purified blood pours into the left 


Dr. D. 


Pramanick performing the well-known yogk exercise. 
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atrium and thence it 
passes into the left 
р The left ventricle, after re- 
ER ng this larger quantity of blood, 
s Rs it Into the arterial system. Ins- 
P on is more favourable for the filling 
І he heart and expiration for the em- 
ріуіле of the heart. The emptying of 
venous blood into the right atrium 1s so 
Gees alee шч automatic deep breath- 
nz that ihe venous system remains com- 
paratively empty and the arterial system 
is richly supplied with blood. The coro- 
nary artery is full of blood. The heart 
and the lungs are full of blood. The 
heart and the blood vessels are not sub- 
jected to a sudden and great strain, as is 
indicated by the gradual rise and fall of 
blood-pressure during speed-endurance 
exercise. This type of breathing, there- 
fore, has a very marked influence on the 
heart and circulation, 


Pranayam Breathing 


Now let us consider the pranayamic 
breathing, It is divided into three types 
of respiratory exercise: Leng slow breath- 
ing, short quick breathing and breath- 
holding. Both long slow and short quick 
types of breathing consist of two respira- 
tory acts, inhalation and exhalation. In 
the long slow type of inhalation, the dia- 
phragmic descent is very great and the 
diaphragm is given an opportunity to 
contract very powerfully. Without actual 
test, it is difficult to say whether the 
diaphragmic descent is greater in auto- 
matic deep breathing than in long slow 
inhalation. But it is undoubtedly true 
that the diaphragmie descent is much 
greater in long inhalation than short 
quick inhalation and normal inhalation. 
In long exhalation tne diaphragm is very 
high and undergoes relaxation. It can- 
not be definitely said whether the dia- 
phragmic rise is greater in automatic 
deep breathing. 

In long slow breathing the trachea, the 
bronchial tree and the lungs undergo 
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slow and prolonged lengthening and 
shortening. Thus they are exercised in 
a differnt manner. Tle roots of the 
lungs, the heart and the aortic arch 
move downward and upward slowly but 
greatly. The circulation through the 
aortic arch and the coronary circulation 
are greatly augmented. The abdominal 
organs are moved downward and upward 
slowly but vigorously. In long slow іп- 
halation (puraka) the extrathoracic veins 
are given an excellent chance to empty 
into the intrathoracic veins and they 
jn turn into the right atrium. Pro- 
longed inhalation (puraka) maintains a 
decreased pressure within the thorax for 
a longer period, thus creating a favour- 
able condition for the increased venous 
flow and the filling of the atria, The 
intrathoracic veins and the atrium are 
given best opportunity to dilate to the 
fullest extent. In prolonged inspiration, 
а very favourable condition is created 
for the expansion of the pulmonary сар- 
illaries and for receiving more blood 
from the right ventricle. The prolonged 
exhalation creates a more suitable condi- 
tion for the systolic discharge of the 
ventricles. However, the emptying is 
mainly governed by the amount of blood 
the ventricles receive and their contrac- 
tile power. Voluntary prolonged respira- 
tion accelerates cardiac activity and cir- 
culation to a great extent. The volun- ' 
tary quick and short inhslation (purake) 
and exhaltation (rechaka) eause quick 
movements of the thoracic and abdo- 
minal organs, more or less similar to 
automatic deep breathing. We can now 
see that the thoracic and the abdomi- 
nal organs are differently affected and 
exercised by the long slow respiration 
and the short quick respiration and 
both are necessary, end make an ideal 
form of exercise. Moreover, each has 
some special advantage, 


Gas Intake & Offtake 


We will now consider the amount of 
oxygen absorption and carbon dioxide 
elimination in voluntary long slow as 
well as short quick inhalation (puraka) 
and exhalation (rechaka) The fall of the 
intrathoracic pressure is much greater 
in yoluntary forced long inspiration than 
iu ordinary inspiration. 'The rise of the 
intrathoracic pressure is greater in long 
forced expiration than in ordinary ex- 
piration, though the pressure within the 
thorax still  remalus negative. In а 
longer inhalation (puraka) 2 greater 
amount of oxygen can be absorbed than 
in an ordinary inspiration or in à volun- 
tary quick short inspiration, But this 
increased absorption of oxygen does not 
compensate for the addittonal time re- 
quired for the longer inhalation (pura- 
Ка). Де us suppose that a man 
breathes 15 times a minute. So he will 
inspire about 7,500 с.с. of air per minute, 
In the strongest yoluntary inspiration 
about 1,700 to 2,000 c.c. of air can be 
inhaled. Now suppose that it will take 
10 seconds for this forced inspiration, 
So he will be able to inhale about 6,000 
сс. of air per minete, if he takes 10 
seconds in exhalation and can inhale 
2.000 c.c. of air per inhalation, So, long 
slow respiration has less oxygen absorp- 
tion value than normal respiration. In 
automatic deep breathing induced by 
speed-endurance exercise we can inhale 
about 3,500 c.c. of air (ог even more) at 
each inhalation, and the time occupied із 
not usually greater tnam ordinary respi- 
ration. In a severe form of exercise, 
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BEASTS & BIRDS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


(Continued from page 123) 


owners by. snatching away their pos- 
sessions when they become inattentive. 


Horses are of various kinds, Sinth 
horses аге milk-white and thorough- 
pred. The horse can imitate men, A 
horse watching its lame trainer imi- 
tated him and limped too. Thorough- 
pred Sindh horses were used for war 
purposes. 

Donkeys are employed by merchants 
to carry merchandise. An ass wherever 
jt Hes down whether on a dust-heap 
or in the open space where four roads 
meet, nowhere 1з given to resting long. 

Dogs are fierce by nature. 
Packs of clever pedigree hounds 
were employed by kings іп their 
hunting expeditions. Thoroughbred 
dogs ‘were 80 well trained and 
knew their work so well, that they 
could understand the purport of signs, 
a glance to them and а snap of fin- 
ers. 

E A ram has twisted horns. 
it gets fierce, it can butt a per- 
son with such violence as to break 
his leg. The rabbit eats soft green 
grass. The cat is very crafty ard 
eats cocks. It is always in search 
after rats, It crouches down in pur- 
suing its prey. 
Ап otter 


When 


eats fish, It has a 
long body, webbed feet and brown 
short fur, chiefly living on fish. 
A squirrel when attacked by its enemy 
beats its tail on the ground till it 
swells and then with its own tail вз 
a cudgel, drives off the enemy. The 
lizard lives in ant-heaps and is eaten 
by village folk with vinegar and sugar. 
Roasted lizard is eaten by men. 
The chameleon is a small lizard which 
never grows bigger. It is famous for 
changing its colour. А mongoose 
when attacking a snake only does зо 
when it has covered its body with an 
antidote. There is а reference to 
green frogs which were available at 
Benares. A scorpion keeps its tail 
erect while moving about. Its tall is 
its weapon. There is a reference to 
different kinds оғ bees, white ants, 
leeches and road spiders which, weave 
nets on the roads and whatever із 
caught therein whether worm or fly, 
they catch and eat. There are зіх- 
footed bees (shatpadas). 


Among the aquatic animals, crabs 
which have projecting eyes, pincer- 
like claws, hairless and clad in bony 
shells, live in pools. They do not eat 
the flesh of crows or snakes which 
they can kill with their claws. Fish 
is of various kinds. It knows by in- 
stinct when the year will be rainy and 
when there will be drought. It dod- 
ges round the net, splashes in the 
water in front of it and then doubling 
back splashes about behind it. This 
causes fishermen to think that the 
fishes have escaped by damaging the 
net, so they pull the net in by one 
corner and thus the fishes escape from 
the net into the open water. The tor- 
tolse lives in ponds, tanks and lakes. 
It has sharp teeth with which it can 
gnaw a snare made of leather. lt 
seems to be physically strong. It has 
also the instinct of knowing when the 
year will be rainy and when the rain- 
fal will be scanty. It is eaten ру 
шеп, While swimming in water it 
Taises its head and when it catches 
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ape Oe anybody, it at once sinks and 
me 55, eep into water. It gets out of 
" water and suns itself. While mo- 
vine about, if it hears a sound, it at 
ES Tos in all its head and limbs 
ОУ, ts shell and hiding them there, 
eeps in silence to save itself. 
Land tortoise is afraid of water and 
lives far from it. Its length of life 
is kept undiminished by its habit of 
avoiding ‘water. Тһе crocodile ,eata 
fish, When it opens its mouth, its 
eyes are shut. It prefers to eat rnon- 
key's heart. There are two varletiea 
of crocodiles, alligator (kumbhila) and 
gharlwal (sumsumara). There are 
various kinds of snakes which have 
diverse shapes, e.g., body as white as 
а coil of pure silver, head like a ball 
of red wool, body as thick as plough- 
head, body as thick аз a thigh, etc 
The tail of a male snake із thick, 
that of a female one is thin, The 
head of a male snake is thick, while 
that of a female one 1з long; the eyes 
of a male snake are big, while those 
of a female one are small; the head 
of a male snake is rounded, while that 
of a female one is cut short, By 
these signs male snakes are distingul- 
shed from female ones. The viper 
usually lives in forests. The snake 
dwells in a hollow tree coiling and 
belly-crawling. It likes honey and 
sweet parched corn and takes frog. 
If a snake gets angry and sends 
forth the breath of its nostrils, the 
body of the man whom the breath 
touches, gets shattered. Its poison 1з 
powerful. The viper is venomous and 
can not be tamed. It cannot be trust- 
ed. The flesh of a snake is eaten by 
теп. The “Воз Constrictor” (Aja- 
gara) has an immense body. It lives 
with empty belly for a long time. 


Among birds a partridge is easily 
trained and employed to decoy others 
of its kind, There are two kinds of 
patridges, black and grey. There із 
another kind of partridge called “Din- 
dibha.” It is the same as “Tittibha” 
or “Titir.” When it is brought to a 
wood its ery decoys all other partrid- 
ges that come near it. Pigeons are 
of two kinds, the wood ‘pigeon and 
the house pigeon. A wood pigeon 
lives In a clump made of bamboos. 
It loves its mate very much and can- 
not tolerate its separation from the 
mate. Once a hawk pounced on the 
mate, carried it off, and, then killed 
and devoured 1. At this the wood- 
pigeon was sorely cut up with grief. 
A house-pigeon, while dwelling іп 
human habitation, does not become èn- 
amoured of anything that belongs to 
men, “А parrot (suka-sari) is fond oi 
choice rice, sweet parched-corn, honey 
and sugar water. It prefers to eat 
figs. It flies with great swiftness but 
it cannot fly in heavy rains. When it 
grows old, it is the eye that weakens 
first. The parrots are instinctively 
dutiful to their parents, children and 
other disabled birds. ‘They feed 
young ones whose wings are still un- 
grown, and birds of helpless wings 
and weak. They аге easily tarned. 
They can very easily imitate the hu- 
man voice. The two parrots born of 
the same mother and reared together 
in the same tree but being separated 
under vicissitudes of circumstances, 
fed in different pastures, imbibed the 
spirit and contracted the habit of 
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those with whom they used to keep 
company. They are clever and they 
serve аз messengers. They аге во 
trained as to bring news from far oi? 
countries, Many of these parrots live 
in the Himalayan country on the bank ~ 
of the Ganges. A cuckoo is in the 
habit of laying eggs in the crow's nest, 
The eggs of the cuckoo and crow be- 
ing similar, they are hatched by the 
latter, When a young cuckoo comes 
forth from the egg, the female crow, 
taking it to be her own offspring, 
takes care of it and brings food for 
It in its beak. ‘The voice of a cuckoo | 
is very sweet, It eats ripe mango апа” 
tastes its sweet juice. It then flaps 
its wings and begins to roll and sing 
songs. There are two kinds of Indian 
cuckoos: Black and black-spotted, 
According to some there are three 
kinds, Parabhuta, Celavaka and Bhim- 
kara. Kunala із a kind of cuckoo 
which has variegated wings, It is sl- 
ways surrounded by several mates. 
An owl has the misfortune of being 
pecked by the crow with its beak. It 
always takes shelter in а thicket of 
bamboos and frequently hides itself in 
it. The owl, being an enemy of the 
crow, goes at night to the flocks of 
crows and kills many of them. It is 
а solitary bird. Crows are very 
greedy. They drink milk, take Strong 
drink, eat rice, fish and meat, wila 
fruits, salt, oil, and dead bodies of 
elephants, and other animals. When 
one crow dies many crows begin with 
one voice to lament. It cannot dls- 
tinguish the egg of a cuckoo from its 
own and hatches it. But 1 the young 
bird, while still unfledged, utters а 
cuckoo ery prematurely, it is pecked 
to death by the crow with its beak 
and thrown out of the nest, Crows 
are kept in ships in order to search 
for land (disakaka). The marsh 
crow belongs to a group of such crows 
ав are born to go into water and 
catch fish. It lives by the pools and 
eats plenty of fish. A crow goes 
about full of apprehension and suspi 
cion, always on watch and guard. A 
crow, whatever food it catches sights 
of, eats it sharing with its relatives. 
A maynsh bird takes honey-corn ani 
honey-water, It is sweet-voiced. It 
ің a very wise bird which can under- 
stand and repeat virbatim what it 
hears. There is a bird of evil omen 
(kalakannika). It із the same as 
Sakuni. A cock has spurs and the crest. 
It crows thrice. When it grows it 
gives forth clearly three notes, one 
short, one middling and one long. 
Cocks living in human habitation ac- 
quire knowledge of times and seasons 
and usually crow at dawn; but those 
in fields and cemetery far away from 
human agsociation crow casually at 
midnight as well as daybreak and 
have no knowledge of times and sea- 
sons, Hens, after stretching their 
wings, take their seats on their eggs 
and keep ther warm, The eggs are 
then properly hatched and they then 
transmit their own character into 
them. at first the head comes Into 
existence and then grow the feet, 
nails, wings, face, ete. Thus the eggs 
become mature. On account of the 
thinness of the shells light penetrates 
into them. ‘Then the chickens try te 
соте out of the shells by giving out 
their necks and striking thelr heads 
with their legs and thus they come 
out, A cock goes early and betimes 
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THE REED GREP 


By EKAYRAY 


ELEGATES to the Society for the 

Prevention of Accidents have very 
fecently suggested that old persons 
should be forbidden to drive automobiles 
in London. The delegates must have 
meant either those who are born old 
or those who are in "second childishness 
and mere oblivion,—sans eyes, sans 
taste, sans everything" with one leg har- 
pouring rheumatism and the other 
practically in the grave. There 1s 
indeed not а more repulsive spectacle 
than &n old man who will not forsake 
the world which has already forsaken 
him. But that man never grows old 
who keeps a child in his heart and a 
healthy old fellow who is not a fool is 
the happiest creature living. 

Something whispers in the ear of 
every person above forty, unless he 1s 
on à rising tide of success,—"You are 
getting old, you are not so good as you 
used to be.” And God help him if he 
listens. If I remember aright, it was 
perhaps G.B.S. who remarked some 
years ago that every man above forty 
was a scoundrel, Well, this Shavian 
satire may be a fact but there are never- 
theless three classes into which all the 
men past eighty years of age I have ever 
known were divided: that dear old 
soul; that old man; and that old rascal 

About six decades ago а man thought 
of himself as old and “through” after 
his fiftieth birthday. To-day he would 
feel insulted if referred to as “an old 
man.” Man's useless period is reached 
when he begins to live in the past, when 
the cunning Nurse Nature gently inserts 
into his toothless gums the lollipop of 
remembrance with which pleasant 
yanity he is soothed to sleep. He is 
old when he begins to sink into anecdot- 
age, to shuffle his feet instead of walk- 
ing, to whine and complain. G.B.S. 
does not want to be reminded that he is 
above eighty. He said, “If you are ever 
79 you will not want to discuss the fact.” 
At the age of eighty-two Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, Director of the 
Hall of Fame at the New York Univer- 
sity and a poet with many foreign deco- 
rations, remarked—“A man is never old 
until he loses his enthusiasm, his power 
of making new friends and his sense of 
humour. My companionship with young 
folks keeps me from growing old in 
spirit. I enjoy every hour of Ше. When 
people ask me,—' How does it feel to be 
elghty-two? I say,—'Come on in, the 
Water 1 fine.” 


Too Old At Forty-five ? 


Champions of youthful genius invarl- 
ably make the dogmatic assertion that 
after middle age is passed a man loses 

ls capacity for creative effort. Bir 
William Osler, a former Professor of 
atomy at Oxford University, said 

speech in 1905 when he was himself 
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56; "Take the sum of human achieve- 
ment in action, in literature, in ae 
in science, subtract the work of the men 
above 45 and while we should miss 
some great treasures, even priceless 
treasures, we should be practically where 
же are to-day.” Poor Osler erred with 
his theory of Too-old-at-jorty-five, glori- 
fying those golden years of plenty bet- 
ween the ages 30 and 451 

Someone with a mind for statistics 
has worked out 47 as man’s best age, 
there being no scarcity of grounds for 
teaching this figure. George Washing- 
ton became the first U. S. President at 
the age of 47. Nelson won the Battle 
of Trafalgar when 47. Lenin took 
Russia in 1917 when he was 47. Neville 
Chamberlain entered politics when he 
was 47. Sir Charles Portal became Air 
Chief Marshal when 47. William Sholto 
Douglas became Britain’s new Fighter 
Command Chief, Air Marshal, at the 
age of 47. And, all these books, all 
masterpleces, were written at the 47th 
year of the author:—Scott's The Heart 


Beautiful voung 
people are acci- 
dents of nature, but beautiful 
old people are works of art. 
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of Midlothian; Dickens's A Tale of Two 
Citles; Charles Reade’s The Cloister 
and the Hearth; and Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter. But look around and 
you will find that you are lable to be 
severely shaken if you pin your faith to 
47. Actually, just to up-set the whole 
applecart as far as 47 is concerned, it 
was at this age that Shakespeare retired 
from playwriting. Again, The Fairie 
Queene, Vanity Fair, Hamlet and 
L’Assamours were written in the 37th 
year of their respective authors. 


Youth And Genius 


Ask proof from the champions of \ 


youthful genius and you will be told 
of the poets and scientists who achieved 
fame in their earller years, the argu- 
ment being bolstered up with a list of: 
--МасШаув Essay on Milton (written 
in his youth); Coleridge's Kubla Khan 
and Ancient Mariner (in his twenties); 
Swinburne's Poems and Ballads (29); 
Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozel (20); 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet and 
Love's Labour Lost (27); Goethe's The 
Sorrows of Werther (at 25), besides the 
instances of Burns, Shelley, Keats, 
Byron, Chatterton and Congreve in 
literary world and those of William. 
Pitt and Walt Disney in other domains. 
In comparing the statistics of 32 im- 
portant sclentific inventions we also 
find that 33.5 was average age of the 
discoverer. And so on. 

But all this need not make my young 
reader very jubilant. These and half a 
hundred more instances do little to in- 
dicate that intellectual excellence is the 
perquisite of immature years. In many 
cases the men died young, so it is not 


improbable that they would have pro-- 


duced even greater work had they lived 
longer. In the sphere of science Bes- 
semer's process, telegraph, gasolene еп- 
gine, Roentgen Rays, Jacquard loom, 
mariner’s compass, voltaic pile, syphon 
recorder and Daniel cell were discove- 
ries of old age. Bunsen invented 
vapour calorimeter at his "6th year; 
Harvey discovered harveyized steel at 
60; Edison and Lord Kelvin invented 
quite & lot of things even at their 80th 
year; Jenner Was 57 when he printed 
his work on vaccination; Sir William 
Crcokes was actively engaged in radio- 
logy when he was 10; Maxwell was 50 
when he revealed his experiments on 
electro-magnetism; and Faraday &chieved 
his greatest discoveries between the ages 
49 and 62. Sir Wiliam Flinders Petrie, 
one of England's greatest sclentists, 
unearthed the ancient monuments of 
Egypt at sixty years. 

Ii you do not believe me, wel, here 
is the observatior. of Lord Macaulay, а 
master of biographical evidence,—" No 
great work of imagination has ever been 
produced under the age of thirty or 
thirty-five years, and the instances are 
few in which any hay been produced 
under the age of forty.” 

Sophocles lived to write plays at 89. 
Voltaire was writing plays when сап@® 
to an untimely end at 84 by drinking 
excessive coffee, С. В. S. will soon he 
90. Has any other А-1 playwright at- 
tained stich mature years? Search the 
whole histrionie horizon from Euripides 
to Ibsen and where do you find another? 
Compared to this triumvirate and 
Rabindranath of grand snowy peaks, 
even such lowly foothills as Shakespeare 
and Moliere hardly raise their summits 
above the timber-line for both Were cut 
off in their callow Atties. 

Far too much has been sald of the 
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"bright mind of youth and far too little 
of the ripened sympathy of the adult. 
It is the difference between the light 
flashed irom the surface of the water 
and the shadows that lie below. 


William de Morgan did not pen a line 
before he was 65 and he was past 70 
before his best work appeared. Milton 
was 59 when he wrote Paradise Lost 
and four years went by before Paradise 
Regained came from the press. Сег- 
vantes. was 52 when he published the 
first part of Do» Quixote; Bunyan 50 
when The Pilgrim's Progress appeared; 
Defoe 58 when he wrote ^ Robinson 
Crusoe; Scott 43 when the first of his 
Waverley Novels was launched and 
Bacon 42 when he wrote Novum 
Organum. Fielding, Dumas and Tur- 
genev Were just below 45 at the time 
of writing Tom Jones, Monte Christo 
and Fathers and Children respectively. 
At 44 Newton began to issue his Prin- 
cipia and at 44 Chaucer to write his 
Canterbury Tales. At 47 Montaigne 
published his essays and at 48 Lamb 
his Essays of Elia. Rabelais Jaunched 
his gigantic mediaeval masterpiece at 
49. Fitzgerald was 50 when his Omar 
Khayyam began to bid for recognition. 
Adam Smith published his epoch-making 
work The Wealth of Nations at 93; 
John Locke his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding at 58; Swift his 
Gulliver's Travels at 59; and Izaak Wal- 
ton his Compleat. Angler at 60. Cato 
at 80 began the study of Greek. Goethe 
at 80 completed Faust. Tennyson at 83 
wrote Crossing the Bar, his last and 
best poem... Kant at 74 wrote his An- 
ihropology, Metaphysics of Ethics and 
Strije of the Faculties. Meredith wrote 
The Egoist when he was 51; Carlyle 
wrote Frederick the Great at 63 and 
French Revolution at 42; Hugo was over 
60 when Les Miserables came out. 
Hardy's The Dynasts and Tolstoy's Re- 
surrection were written in their 70th 
year. . Johnson's Lives of the Poets 
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came out of his pen when he was 72 
and Darwin's Origin of Species when 
the latter was over 50. When Dickens 
died in his 58th year his last novel be- 
trayed no signs о” failing powers. Blake, 
Wordsworth, Bjornson and Ibsen lived 
& long life each and none of them show- 
ed any failing even in their last works. 

Between the ages of 70 and 83 Com- 
modore Vanderbilt added about 100 
millions to his fortune. Tinotoretto at 
74 palnted the vast Paradise, a canvas 
74 feet by 80 feet. Titian a‘ 98 painted 
his historic picture of the Battle of 
Lepanto. Verdi at 74 produced his 
masterpiece Otello, at 80 Falstaff, and 
at 85 the famous Ave Maria. Winston 
Churchill had to wait until he was 66 
before reaching full stature as a states- 
man. A few years ago more than 82.000 
out of the total number of the Ford 
Factory workers of 1,23,562 were 40 and 
above. Juliu. Caesar began his real 
mllitary career at the age of 44 ana 
Marlborough at 54 won the Battle of 
Blenheim. 

The list could be supplemented indefi- 
nitely, It is not necessary that every 


- elederly man should attempt to rock the 


world with a masterpiece of art or lite- 
rature or a discovery of sclence, though 
many have done so. But give him his 
due and do not always take him to bea 
good-for-nothing fellow. No, I am not 
suffering from presbyopia or any 


‚vanity of old age, nor do I discredit 


the rejuvenating operations of Voro- 
nofi or Steinach. If any young man 
says to me, "You are old,” I will not, 
like Father William, thunder at him— 
“Be off, or I' kick you downstairs 1” 
The question of women's age has been 
unanimously voted impertinent for they 
shine in our fancy with “the starlike 
beauty of immortal eyes” and the arith- 
metical critics probing into this question 
have always been the pests of. poetry. 
How was the boy Emperor Napoleon 
captivated by Josephine, his middle- 
aged bride? Whether the mythological 


Helen was about а hundred years old at 
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the taking of Troy? Why Shakespeare 
and Browning married wives several 
years older than they? What drove 
Dr. Johnson to marry in his 26th year 
Mrs. Porter, “a woman old enough to 
be his mother"? And, was it only for 
literary admiration that John Walter 
Cross married George Eliot when the 
latter was a widow and in her sixtieth 
year? These embarrassing thoughts 
must always be brushed aside. Women 
never become aged, they are only as old 
as they look. 

Thus ‘all the world’s а stage’ and 
ours is a real comedy. Not As You Like 
It but As You Don't Like It. Shakes- 
peare could not comprehend ali of us! 


Old Thinas 

You may call them Old Harrys (or 
Nicks or Scratches), old duffers and 
even old fools. Everything old fs поб зо 
bad, my boy. Remember old wines 
(particularly Old Tom), old friends, old 
masters of the Royal Academy, and 
the good old times before the War. The 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street is 
but the Bank of England whom any 
youth would embrace, kiss and hug des- 
pite her umpteen years. The picture of 
Omar Khayyam, the prince of epicures, 
is painted, mind уоп, as an old man 
wearing a silvery spade beard and ogling 
ai the young damsel with a cup of wine 
in his hand. Beautiful young people are 
accidents of nature, but beautiful old 
people are works of art. 

Old age has been charged with being 
insensible to pleasure and to the enjoy- 
ments arising from the gratification of 
the senses—a most blessed and heaven- 
ly effect, truly, if it eases us of what in 
youth was the sorest plauge of life. Let 
us then respect our own grey hairs at 
least. 

Some of us may hate to grow old for 
it is the desperate urge of one's ego 10 
be young and vital before the flame dies 
down. Тһе desire for enjoyment, the 
hatred ої old age, the fear of death- 
waiting-on-the-door-mat and the бїз 
belief in another life are the contribu- 
tory factors for such а state of mind. 
Well, well, “every age, like every human 
body, has its own distempers,” But 

“What though youth gave love and 

roses? 

Age stil leaves us friends and wine.” 

Things have their ends, my friend. 
It is the way of Nature. The day has 
its evening, the week its Sabbath, the 
year its autumn, and а life should have 
its great calm too. 

“When they are laughing with you, 

When they like you so— 

When they want to keep you, 

That's the time to go.” 

So, cheerio, old bean! Hope 10 meet 
again, E 


Alired Bernhard Nobe? 
1833—1896 


In days of yore, the mountain was considered as the bar standing between the two centres of 
civilisation & culture, People of those places could not Imagine having any exchange between 
them, After the Invention of Dynamite by Alfred Bernhard Nobel the great Swedish chemist, 
people began to construct roads and tunnels through hilis and mountains with the help of the useful 
explosive. - 


Nobel’s father was 2 manufacturer of nitroglycerine and Nobel continued research in explo- 
sive. He worked in his laboratory hours after hours and one day he observed the desired result 
after many experiments with accuracy. For any precise scientific experiment іп & modern 
chemical laboratory SIGCOL GLASS instruments are absolutely necessary. 
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ANNUAL PUJA NUMBER 


О issue а literary manifesto із ra- 

ther delicate, especially so for lite. 
rary men who like myself, write novels 
and stories and dramas. Poets are also 
with us. But as I am not a poet myself, 
I think they deserve a separate refer- 
ence. To speak of them demands spe- 
cial authority, the authority of scholar- 
ship and special knowledge. But the 
views of scholars are nothing if not 
gloomy. 

In Bengali literature to-day, say these 
scholars, negative ideas have gathered 
strength. Something more than merely 
negative, they hold. This qualified 
statement is significant. “Negativity” 
implies that nothing is being done. The 
ery in our literature is not merely that 
“nothing is being done” but that “what- 
ever is being done, bears the signature 
of destruction, Our literature has in- 
curable maladies.” With this statement, 
our critics go on to consult the cata- 
Jogue of evidence. 

“sentimentality without imagination, 
fluttering beliefs without deep faith, de- 
ception without courage, quarrel without” 
amity, love of imitation without genius.” 
And again: "In modern literature mat- 
ter gets the better of spirit. The inde- 
pendent imagination which modern 
writers claim as their own is in the 
last analysis, the defeat of the inner 
mind by the outer agencies, surrender 
to matter, and clipping off of the wings 
of individual imagination in the inter- 
ests of the present age and society. Be- 
ing materialistis, these writers are spirit- 
less; bubbles in the troubled and unclean 
current of the present. Their writings 
will fade away in a hundred years’ time, 
like the black taints of a burnt-out age.” 
The complaints are serious and, if they 
are true, they will proclaim that mo- 
dern Bengali literature is a curse, the 
mad and suicidal effort of the present 
generation, If they are tue, Bengalee 
writers will have to turn the tide. If 
they cannot, they should stop writing: . 


Why The Change ? Я 


But is the complaint based on fact ? 
In the course of an examination, there 18 
one thing that will strike you: what 
we have become, We must admit that 
we are not what we had been. In the 
18th century, a certain section of our 
society came to its own. Our men were 
inspired and in Bengal there was а cul- 
tural renaissance. But the flowers ot 
yesterday stand withered to-day. What 
is this tragic end due to? Why has the 
life that flowered been smitten to the 
ground? Why are the people devitalis- 
ed? Why have they lost their courage ? 
Why are they now in а house divided ? 
Why has their genius ceased to grow? 
Who 15 responsible for this ? 

To come to the question of vitality and 
the loss of it. If, however, the immoral 
inclinations of our literature have drawn 
our people out of their moral standards 
and һауе made them denounce morality, 
then, of course, literature is responsible. 
But the Bengalee has lost his health 


_ through lack of food and nourishment. 


A WRITER’S CREED 


In the secret economic war, he had to 
adopt a policy of denial, and was de- 
prived of what he produced and what 
was his own. That relentless war 'des- 
troyed his harvests and crushed the eco- 
nomie structure of his society. He has 
lost his vitality through starvation. Yet 
for all this literature has to bear res- 
ponsibility! An insidious war on the 
economic front, more ruthless than war 
in the fields, has broken his home, his 
village and his society. Thus, for the 
collapse that we see, literature has little 
responsibility. 


Economic Reasons 


In the 19th century our villages had 
wealth; they had food. They were 
healthy and strong. Some say that cul- 
tural consciousness was lacking. But 
contact with the Britisn afforded a new 
angle of vision to the Bengalee Hindus. 
And with it they felt the disgrace of 
a subject people. Somehow the problem 
of exploited wealth cast a shadow of 
the disaster that was ^0 come. Our men 
saw it and overcame th spirit of “com- 
munalism", They out all their efforts 
on the foundation of national interests 
and tried to throw up movements for 
winning freedom. That emotional in- 
surrection churned our lives. Bengali 
literature was eager to welcome it. But 
аг emotional insurrection could пої 
break the fetters of bondage. Nor could 
1t close the channels of exploitation, 
through which were carried our wealth 
and our health. With our wealth, went 
our health. 

The reasons, therefore, are more eco- 
nomic than moral. Our lack of health 
and vitality does not arise from our lack 
of morals. Our homes, our villages and 
our society are broken and disintegrat- 
ed, The blows of poverty have been 
severe. At the root of our plight remain 
the cruel forces of exploitation and eco- 
nomic depravity. Circumstanced as we 
were, we could not resiss. The son of a 
scholar turned a cobbler, university 
trained men became orcerlies and peons. 
The peasant reached the abyss of finan- 
cial distress, lost his lend, came out of 
his village home with his wife and chil- 
dren and tried to sell his labour in the 
mills and factories of big industry. Here 
there is the interplay cf the same forces 
which work with absolute unconcern for 
whatever their workings break or build, 
Why are our boys and girls of the 
middle class hunting for jobs and why 


can't they find them? Analyse. The 
reasons are the same. 
Our Siruggle For Freedom 

Our movements for freedom, our 


regeneration and our 


efforts for moral 
reforms have been 


oclal and religious 
acre to the very core but they could 
not break the chains 5f subjection. The 
great Promethean movements hurled 
themselves on the gate they wanted to 
break but could not. Іп mad frustration 
they gnawed at themselves. The rulers 
smiled, How could they gather 59 much 
strength? We wondered. We tried to 
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Tarasankar Banerjee is a fam- 
ous Bengali novelist. He belongs 
to, and represents in а very | 
large measure, the trends and 

tendencies ruling іп Bengals 
literary domain. He has been а | 
prominent member, ат d for) 
some time President, of the Рт0- | | 
gressive—formerly Anti-Fascis 

— Writers’ Association. 


discover their sources of strength. And 
we found them. We did not build on the © 
rock of science. Here lie the very rea- 
sons for which Galileo had to court 
penalties three centuries ago, and to re- 
pudiate his own discoveries; the very 
reasons for which man feels frustrated 
Curiously enough, the judges of Galileo 
will be judged to-day, if some miracle | 
hurls them down on earth. In our case 
also, currents and cross-currents of three 
hundred years ago continue to flow. 
The imperialist oower, whlch estab- 
lished itself on the solid rock of science, 
felt hungry. The forces of capitalistic 
and industrial production made it hun- 
gry. It was not possible to free our- 
selves from their yoke and exploitation 
through the mere worship of moral 
strength, which did not draw its inspira- 
tion from scientific developments. Even 
if we could somehow remove our sub- 
jection, exploitation would have continu- 
ed. We could not stop lt, even if their 
ships brought infinitely cheap commodi- 
ties and products and carried equally in- 
finitely precious things in exchange. 
Look àt China. She remained free. But 
she could not save herself from exploita- 
tion. Like а wasteful disease, exploita- 
tion continued. Like a leech, exploita- 
tion stuck. 


Scientific Basis Neglected 


We rediscovered ourselves and intro- 
duced heartening inspiration in our Ше, | 
religion, society and literature. But we 
did not accept the hard and practical 
realities. We slighted science. We still 
show no signs of revising our opinion. 
Whoever tries to shake off the old ideas, 
gets sharp rebukes ana is dubbed а 
spiritless materialist. The atmosphere 15 
heavy. The sky is ringing with echoes 
cf complaints and regrets harping on 
the so-called triumpn of matter over 
spirit. 

Our emotional life in the 19th cen- 
tury was reassuringly fresh and heroi- 
cally fierce. That strong and fierce force $ 
has nevertheless suffered a defeat. 
Materialism won. And to it our life now 
turns, To it we declare our allegiance. 
It is only natural and inevitable — | 
that in literature too there should be | 
a corresponding turn towards mate- 
rialism, } 


No Lack Of Courage 


The second complaint is about lack. 
of courage. Up to 1930 Bengal saw th 
mad efforts of the terrorists. Thos 
people might have been mad but courage 
informed every sphere of thelr act 
tles. That this is true, history will ss 
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ANNUAL PUJA NUMBER 
"(continued from page 135) 


Enumerate the repressive Ordinances 
enforced in Bengal since 1905. In no 
owner province of India there have been 
ғо many of them. Not only Indla— 
other countries may be brought into the 
field of comparison. Ordinances and 
repressive laws indicate that there was 
something which required repression. 
Was it courage or cowardice ? In spite 
ої their evident courage the cry is—we 
Jack it. The men for whom these laws 
were framed are the people in whom 
ploomed the Hindu Renaissance of the 
19th Century. They had self-control and 
в correct sense of morality. If they have 
revised their opinion, which they cér- 
tainly have, it is after they had thought 
twice about it. The acceptance of new 
ideas involved a hard and іо men- 
tal process. Who can sey that they did 
not possess courage and conviction? It 
was emphatically stated during that 
period of awakening, “We are all 
prothers. ‘They are my brothers—the 
sweeper and the cobbler and the chan- 
dal. We nursed them in thelr sickness, 
helped them during famines and зау- 
ed them during floods,” But has all 


this been able to make them our 
brothers ? Our- literature was not 
for them, Our art was not for them. 


Education was not for them, Our stand- 
ard of living was not for them. In the 
villages, they had separate corners to 
huddle into. In spite of our honest in- 
tentions to remove untouchability, there 
have been separate socio! allotments for 
them. Can we.possibly shut our eyes to 
this? But they are not the only ex- 
ceptions. In Bengal another big com- 
munity exists. 


The New Forces 


Thus we see how the forces of emo- 
tional insurrection were repulsed. They 
were repulsed in spite of their grandeur 
and greatness, It !s quiet to-day. But 
the forces which retreated yesterday, 
have made a strategic reappearance. In 
the Bengalees of the 20th century, heirs 
to the legacy of the 19th century, they 
һауе produced new emotions and have 
thrown up a new ideology. The tide has 
been turned. The stream which once 
was content to flow in heaven now flows 
down over this hard earth. Maybe the 
heavenly river looks muddy, the silvery 
stream is not so silvery as it once was. 
But the prospects are fair. Our land 
wil be rlcher, our harvests more bounti- 
ful than ever. 


Since 1905, our vital aspiratlons have 
been seeking their own ways of expres- 
sion. In our movements for freedom, а 
ery for boycotting British goods was 
raised, In 1921 came ‘he spinning wheel. 
Then followed mass contact and the 
Harijan Movement. Here are laid the 
foundations of our present philosophy 
ot life, which has peea characterised as 
of the earth earthy, and against which 
there is no end of complaints. It has 
grown and exploded the bounds of pre- 
liminary planning. Remcval of untouch- 
ability and the plan of 4 movement in- 
Ерітей by the force of an awakened 
People now seek fulfilment. That fulfil- 
Tent is perhaps in Communism. 


The New Equality 


It may be said here that this sense 
of equality is not aew to our people. 
Once it had almost touched our social 
life. About five hundred years 850, 9 
new life evolved itself round Navadwipa. 


E 
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It saved the then Hindu soclety w 
however, at first, felt uneasy M Aen 
Eot frightened at the sparkling manner 
in which the lively Nght burnt. Chal- 
tanya’s religion lays down that equality 
l5 the one thing needful, It touched the 
imagination of the masses and our peo- 
ple followed him. A bigger pageant no- 
body has seen. From Bengal to Orissa, 
the streets were full. The new religion 
crealed new music, new literature and 
& new theatre. In short, a new culture 
surged forth. It gave us the Kirtana, 
the Panchali, the lyrics of the Padavall 
end new dramas on the life of Krishna, 
Our peasants and boatmen, even our 
beggars—sang the songs of Ше which 
are treasures of our cultural heritage. 
The Patua painters enriched our art. 
The spark of culture which still burns 
among the unlettered masses of Bengal 
owes its existence to the Vaishnavism ot 
Chaitanya. On it our cultural struc- 
ture stood. It may be argued that the 
renalssance of Chaitanya was short- 
lived. Quite so. The revolution which 
Chaitanya achieved was a revolution in 
the world of emotions. It did not touch 
the State and the economic aspects of 
society. He shunned wealth. The eco- 
nomic foundation of his cult 15 beggar- 
hood. And as the pressure from above 
came, the men who practised his re- 
ligion were obliged to go down and down, 
The lessons of history teach that in 
any struggle for establishing equality, 
thorough changes in the ‘order of society 
and State should go side by side with 
a revolution in ideas. It is admitted 
that the methods of application of the 
principles are our own. They һауе to 
be adapted to our requirements. In the 
19th Century we accepted nationalism 
but recreated it with an eye to our own 
needs, In our factorles the equipments 
are of foreign make but do the commo- 
dities that they produce bear the trade 
mark of another country ? 

Thus, what we see to-day is not due 
to & lack of courage anc character nor 
is it a product of an imitative mind. 
Historically, it inevitably follows the 
course of our life in the 19th Century. 


Matter,- Spirit, Art 

But however historically inevitable it 
may be, is it worthy of acceptance 2 It 
will be argued that we will go out of the 
orbit of our age-old tradition if matter 
is allowed to get the better of spirit. 

There will be other questions, too. 
Lovers of art for arts’ sake will try to 
blow the new philosophy out. They will 
say—“What is this, after all? What 
has literature to do with changes in the 
outside world ? These men are strutting 
and fretting their hour upon the stage 
and willsoon be heard no more. Litera- 
ture is not for an age but for all time, 
I: draws from the inexheustible sources 
07 eternal truth. Politics change. Mat- 
ter is always on the way to dusty 
death. Court death and the deathless 
will reject you." 

The argument moves forward. “This 
hard materialistic philosophy has al- 
ways existed. Life has been at war with 
jt. In its struggle for selí-preservation, 
in its yearnings and efforts for victory, 
life has changed. Man also has suffer- 
ed in his struggle with this material 
world. Grief had churned his very be- 
ing. His joys and his fears had creat- 
ed a world distinct irom the world he 
lived іп, In this he wis his own master, 
Here separation had joined hands wath 
union, sorrow with happiness, darkness 
with light. To it he proceeded 85 & 


pilgrim. On the ws і 

mysteries of Creation, and found out th 
invisible Creator who had manifeste 
himself in His creation. In the supreme 
moment of his identificetion with 

joy filled his heart, That joy knew no 
death. “Let there be joy", said he, and 
there was joy. And while it expressed 
itself, literature saw the light of day. 
So if matter gets the better of spirit, 
the stature of your mind will be dwarf: 
ей. Man will lose his imagination and 
his power to see beyond the present. In 
exchange for the decaying. the deathlesa i 
will be lost. Let polities then ever ге- | 
main untouched. Let the philosophy | 
which bases itself on materialism be геч | 
jected.” 5 


А New Outlook 2) 


The argument is disquieting. Man has 
suffered in his struggle with the outer - 
world. The greater his success, the more 
will his imagination recede from the 
dream world, the more bravely wiil he 
face the world of hard facts. This is the | 
way of human nature. Why then fear | 
that contact with realities will blunt his | 
sensibility and the finer qualities of his | 
mind? A new philosophy and а new | 
angle of vision are quickening. In them 
a new life throbs. s 

Flowers have continued to bloom 
through the ages. A time was when they f 
were for the gods to enjoy. Of this 
time poets once sang. Later came the 
discoveries of science. The inspiring 
fragrance and hues of fiowers told a 
different story. We saw how buds in- 
vited the bees. We saw how intimate an 
affinity they had with the mysteries of 
youth in bloom. The scientific mannet } 
of unravelling the mysteries and explain- 
ing the beauties of creation—indeed 
smacks of a materialist attitude. But 
that has in no way crivpled the imagi- 1 
nation of the poet. The Ше of the ШШ 
flower quickened his imagination aud in- | 
spired him to write great poetry. 

Moreover, when man will have felt 
the beats of life іп the outer world, he 
will be able to identify his own being 
with that of the world around him, 
That sense of oneness will enable him ) | 
to enjoy things of beauty which are & | 
joy for ever. It will intensify his recep- 
tive powers and sharpen his sensibility 
and will once and for all dispose of the 
complaints now put torward so emphati- 

cally. 

Out of molten metal things gather 
shape. In the minds of our poets of 
the age to come, the enlivening song of 
molten steel will find echoes. Hopes are 
high and the fear of imagination being 
biunted by pitiless hammering may 
well be dismissed, specially when we 
find a new and explosive life trying ta 
burst and break the cold and hard 
bonds ot steel. 

Look at the dumb stene, How we R 
„trample it! But what a transformation 
comes when the artist finds а form in- ШЕ 
side it, and carves out things of art 
Неге lies the artists’ "responsibility to 
his materials.” 

Next in order come the questions of 
contemporary society and State—the 
questions of politics and social ethics. 

The question is—shculd they at all 
be raised? The maitse deserves consi: | 
deration. A lot of misunderstanding | 
appears to exist on beth sides. Thi 
problems will vanish, as the mis! 

"standing is written ой 4 
| In literature—in dramas and novels 
and stories—the play of the forees of lit 


(Continued on page 143). 
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Дун, rejoicings, music, апа the 
> blowing of conch-shells, the bride 
enters her husband's home — she is the 


„ chosen cne, and she is made welcome 


by relations, ano friends. Behind it 
all there have been days, months, or 
perhaps years of searching, picking, 
and choosing. and discarding. The 
jdeal girl one never finds, and ideals 
vary as do temperaments, and it would 
be very wise on a young man’s part to 
choose a girl according to his individual 
taste ага need. On the right choice 
depends the success of a marriage — it 
15 а ditticult task, and one should be 
very careful. Just keeping one’s eyes 
open is not ehough, love is blind, and 
love-marriages are not always happy 
A pretty face perhaps nicely made up, 
& good figure perhaps smartly dressed,. 
an alluring smile (the pearly teeth per- 
haps not her own) will attract atten- 
tion. But the man who chose the 
golden easket did not win Portia. Real 
goodness is what one should look for — 
a quality one is born with, and & 
quality which stays. Good looks yield 
to age, a slim figure gets filled out, 
money gets spent, а sweet smile 
changes into a frown, а soft voice 
turns hoarse, but two things remain— 
real edivcation and innate goodness. 
Some lay much stress on heredity— 
good blood, they say, cannot stoop to 
meanness. In the average Indian 
family а narrow-minded, selfish, mean 
girl would bring disaster, as she will be 
concerned not only with her husband, 
and children, but with a lot of others 
besldes — her husband's relations, and 
dependants, 


Types Of Men & Girls 


I shal: try to enumerate a few of the 
types of young men that we generally 
find, and the types of girls they should 
select as their life's partners. Alter 
all, the aays of child marriage are over, 
and characters are formed when men 
and women marry, or are given in mar- 
riage, and parents and guardians, ОГ 
the young people concerned would be 
Very foolish to let fate take its course 
Mistakes are made, and realisations 
Come only too late. 

The aesthetic young man would 
Want а good-looking wife to live his life 
With —ugliness would be torture for 
him, But let him pause, and think i 


he has the means to decorate beauty. It 
is only to be expected that a pretty 
woman would want to dress well, and 
have a bit of jewellery. She would 
want to go about, and be admired, and 
not spend her life within the four 
walls of her house— looking after the 
husband, and children. 


The intellectual husband would want 
an intellectual wife, one to whom he 
could talk of big things, one who would 
understand, and appreciate him. But 
such a wife would want to pursue her 
own intellectual bent, read: books, and 
meet and talk to people of intellect. 
Clothes, jewellery, and other such luxu- 
ties may not mean much to her, but 
she must have independence, and not 
be chained to a household of quarrel- 
some relatives and tasty food. 

The husband with high social ambl- 
tions must choose a handsome wife. 
She need not be pretty, but she must 
know how to dress smartly, and appear 


pretty. She must talk a lot, not always 
intelligently, and she must not mind if 
her husband's friends want to be а 
She must be 
sweet to them, and let them take her 
out, and even allow them to hold her 
Sne 
must not forget that her husband de- 
pends on her to help him get on in his 
Not every Indian girl brought 
up in an orthodox household would 
She will remember the 
and grand- 
mother, and would rather give up her 
So, such à 
man would need a modern, and broad 
scruples. 
I suppose she ought to know where 
to draw the line—but am not very 


little familiar with her. 


hands sometimes, íf necessary. 


career. 


rise to all this. 
teachings of her mother, 


husband than her faith. 


minded girl with not many 


gure on this point. 
Then there is the average 


be happy. 


tion, frugal in 


the house most of the day. 


country 
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middle 
class man, who will need a completely 
different kind of wife if he wants to 
These extreme types are not 
for him. He should 610554 one on his 
m К rerage іп looks, in educa- 
De AE Еле and habits—one 
who wiil not mind being confined to 
Sne must 
i children, be a good mother 

ү oe children, and bring them 
up well Her sons will help raise her 
“in the eyes of the world, for 
it is the middle class which 15 the bere 
pone of 8 country, and produces ths 


best stock—the patriots, the 
and the producers of 
wealth, 


A Difficult Task 


In closing, I repeat what I have al- 
ready said — the choice of a wife 15 а 
difficult task, specially for the modern 
man. Не has so many aspects to think 
about, and he is left more to his dis- 
cretion than were his father and 
grandfather. And he has only himself 
to blame if he chooses wrong. and 1з 
unhappy Instead of going headlong 
into а marriage as we see many do- 
ing, he should pause and think. То 
be hapoy, there must be contentment 
on both sides. 'Caveman' days are nà 
more, when men could force women to 
submit to their wil When choosing 
a wife an intelligent man should not 
completely ignore the advice of 
friends and relatives and he should be 
careful that the girl of his choice pos- 
sesses а good reputation. It is true a 
girl's reputation is easily sullied — but 
it should act as a warning, us it cer- 
tainly shows that the girl has been 
foolish. An Indian husband wants his 
wife to be good and pure, as she will 
bear him sons who will carry on -his 
family rame. The average man wants 
a homely wife who will give bim com- 
fort, and peace, and not a butterüy. 
Hence he should look for her in a good 
home, amidst respectable surroundings, _ m 
and not Just pick her up from a garden” 7 

of flowers and butterflies. But strange 
to say that, though rare, there are men 
who want and encourage their wives to 
lead the Ше of butterflies Sugh men 

should forget about the home, and they 
should not beget children (о be 
brought up under the care and iniu- 
ence of servants. Such children are 
never what they should be; they are 
poor specimens of humanity. Why, àn 
animal mother even will not trust an- 
other with her little ones! The intelii- 
gent man wil want а good wife, who 
wil be a good mother, and not, a wife 

who refuses to return home after 4 

dance with a tired husband, and lets 
. herself in with a latehkey in the early 

hours of the morning, end not 8 

mother who lifts up her nose and says, 

“I hate them—still they will crowd 

round ше" (referring to her own 

children). 
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THE RETURN JOURNEY 


(Continued from page 119) 

indow in an effort to see as much 
bere place as I could. for, to be sure, 
т would never come to an upcountry 
town either for a change or on a pil- 
grimage. But, turning my eyes 
inside the compartment, I found that 
the Madrasi chap was not there. I felt 
a thump of apprehension in my heart, 
where is the Madrasi? Why did he 
et off so noiselessly? Му eyes ran 
spontaneously towards my luggage. 
Thank heavens, it was there. But I 
wanted to ne sure. I pulled the pad- 
Jock of one, opened the lid of another, 
poked my fingers into a third to be sure 
that nothing was niissing from them. 
And then suddenly my eyes ran in the 
direction of the third Icwer berth that 
was unoccupied when I entrained, There 


slept a young fellow in his sleeping-suit 
stretching nis legs to the full. When 
had this one got in, I wondered? 1 
cursed myself for steeping so soundly, 
Should one forget the unpalatable truth 
that the world was full of thieves, 
swindlers and cut-throats ? 


I lay on my back again and tried to 
keep awake. The next thing that struck 
my senses was a medley of noise. I 
started up from the second sound sleep 
that had overtaken me unwares and sat 
up in my bed. It was Cawnpore. The 
young man in the opposite berth sat, 
attired in a dressing gown, before a 
tray of tea-things that Kellners’ pro- 
vide. I rather noticed a burning cigar, 
but the wide folios of the morning's 
paper shielded his face from my gaze. 1 
slanted my neck to steal a look at him, 
but couldn't see his face. I then deli- 
berated on the advisability of investing 
two annas on a newspaper, and ulil- 
mately decided to go in for one. 


A big labour strike was оп аб Cawn- 
Pore. Fifty thousand workers had walk- 
ed out of the mills, and were parading 
the streets with Red Flags. The 
. Strikers had used force to prevent the 
_ Scabs’ from going to work. A piquant 

Situation had arisen. The police had 
fin make a few baton charges and had 
€d blank cartridzes several times. The 


. Situation was 


‘they clamour 


still cut of control, and 
the District Magistrate Пай invoked 
Section 144, banning all demonstrations. 
The strikers were demanding less hours 
and higher wages. Millowners, in their 
turn, wanted them to return uncondi- 
tionally to their work before they would 
consider their claims favourably ! 

‘Look at this extortion !” rang a com- 
ment from tne opposite direction, * 

I looked up and found ihat the news- 
Paper no longer shielded my fellow- 
passenger from my eyes. What was 
more, he looked like a known face. I 
must have seen him somewhere but the 
memory was escaping me. 

‘But how can you accuse the mill- 
owners prima facie. . . „' I made a faint 
protest in favour of my fellow-owners. 

‘Who 15 accusing the owners ?’ growled 
the young man. ‘I am alluding to these 
dirty coolies. If a band of irresponsible 
labourers can call а strike any moment 
they desire to bring. . . >? ў 

As he spoke, I grew convinced that 
I had met him before though I couldn't 
place him. 

‘Labour is but one of the four agents 
of production,’ he lectured on. ‘I’m sure 
you never read Economics, or you would 
have known. Laws of Economics are 
inscrutable; you can't change them at 


your sweet will. Land, labour, capital 
and organisation have each a law to 
follow. Distribution of wealth is deter- 
mined by the laws of demand and sup- 
ply. Do you follow? ... 


I didn’t follow..a.syllable of it, but 
І nodded assent lest my ignorance 


would provoke him to greater loquacit 

“You do nothing of the sort’, said ni 
‘If you did, why should you keep sileni 
Why don't you protest? Its a socia 
crime to cripple she country’s indust 
had got an increase, what's your sa 
guard against it? Тїз plain, therefor 
that you can never go against the laws 
of Economics without creating a chaos — | 
You may wel ask: What about their 
legitimate demands? Well; you сап set | 
up a tribunal. Every related question 
should be left to them to decide, of 
course, according to the laws of Econo- 
mics. . . Well, why do you keep mum? 
... You aren't, by any chance, a labour- 
leader? .. 2 Ж 

‘I'm wondering,” I replied, ‘if I had 
ever seen you before? .. < 

'It's nothing to wonder about, he said 
curtly. *I have done a bit of travelling 


about, and you don't seem to lack the | 


usual pair of eyes.. / 

‘Do you stay at Delhl?' I ventured. 

‘No. But just now I'm bound for that 
place.’ 

‘Is it about a Supply Department ten- 
der ?’ I asked eagerly. 

"Tender !' the young gentleman raised 
his nose in contempt. ‘No, sir. Such big 
things are not for us; I’m: for а humbler 
sphere. The Government of India has 
an office called the Finance Depart- 
ment... . $ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ I said. ‘How long have 
you been working there. . . < 

‘I only sat for the Public Service 
examination six months аво, he growled. 
‘How long do you expect me to have 
served? Do I look so old?” } 

So he had sat for the Public Service 
examination six months ago. Six 
months! In a flash I remembered him. 
I had left Delhi about that time, hadn't 
I? He wore nis moustaches then, he 
is clean-shaven now. This change must 
'have put me out of track, But I recog- 
nised him at last. 7% 
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А WRITERS CREED 


(Continued from page 137) 
is the thing. On this point, I think, 
there will be no disagreement. But in 
the packground there are time and 
space, with which the laws of society 
and the State are linked unbreakably. 
Our life is inextricably related to OUR. 
time and to OUR society. We all felt 
the cruel blows man has received in his 
struggle with the outer agencies. Equal- 
ly cruel have been the thrusts which 
his own people, his neighbours, the 
people of his own Jand and those of 
others, have dealt him. These have been 
{Ге cause of a deeper sorrow and a 
greater pain, because in the world of 
Тіс dream, man has established ines- 
capable points of contac’ between his 
aspirations and the rude facts of life 
reflected in the though(s and ideas of 
his country and his time. "The one 1s 
mirrored In the other.. The one supple- 
ments the other and, curiously enough, 
the one is at war with the other. 
Chandidas, a Brahmin, loved Rami, a 
washerwoman. Their love society did 
not accept. Between them society stood. 
In their efforts to overcome the obsta- 
cles, they suffered and the suffering 
made the man & poet. Chandidas felt 
that the woman he loved was greater 
than his religion and his social status. 
He placed her above all and sang: 

“Man is the highest Truth, 

There can no higher be.” 


The same thing is applicable to poli- · 


tics too. Examples are many and vari- 
ous. The Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata were written on the background 
of the contemporary conditions of State 
and Society. To some .the question 
seems to be whether greater space and 
better treatment are to be given to the 
background ог to life itself. That per- 
haps is thoroughly irrelevant. To the 
social laws Seeta had to submit. She 
had to follow her husband to the forest, 
and to submit to the ordeal of fire. Апа 
during her ordeal she showed how she 
was greater than all the pettinesses of 
society. In the hour of her victory, she 
went down into the womb of mother 
earth. Life won. The nobler forces 
asserted themselves. Art reached its 
height. Society was, of course, struck 
but the blows only aroused a new con- 
sciousness. With the new consciousness 
came new incentives to noble living. 
Literature should be able to inspire. 
Behind every mode of human expres- 
sion, there must be some particular 
kind of philosophy. Emotions and ideas 
ате the products of our attitude to life. 
Their expression must be influenced by 
the views ine individual happens to 
take. That is his philosophy. But 
literature degenerates into mere propa- 
ganda if in it "philosophy" gets greater 
Prominence than what is meted out to 
the play and interplay of life itself. 
Literature of that kind is not worth the 
name. The converse is also true. Any 
Presentation of life not set against the 
background of a particular time and 
Place is incomplete and does not por- 
tray a true and full picture. The Ше 
that we get in the mirror of literature, 
of this brand, is distorted and untrue. 
For the last fifty years, Bengalees, 
Specially Hindus belonging to the middle 
Class, have been on a path which had 
Peculiarly political turns and social al- 
eys. The cry of a poor and persecuted 


“People, which almost rends the social 


С-0. Bhagava 


‚ atmosphere, -has a 


genuine olitical 
Qu It has an affinity to the cry of 

пе weavers of the 18th Century. You 
cannot dismiss it with a superficial nod. 
Corresponding political trends are also 
at the rootof those rare expressions of 
joy and happiness which might have re- 
vealed themselves at intervals. To ex- 
ciude politics and a criticism of the laws 
ОЁ soclety is to divorce from literature 
Its background of time ond space. Great 
art never thrives under such conditions. 

We have people who had successfully 
portrayed our divided life against a limi- 
led background. Is it too much to ex- 
pect that they will prove equal to the 
task of seeing our national life and of 
seeing 16 whole agains; the background 
of our time? Is it too much to expect 
that they will create great art and pre- 
sent the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth ? The continuous 
pageant of national life is before us. 
Through our smiles and tears, our joys 
апа sorrows, our selfishness and self- 
lessness our life is being purged. Over- 
coming the pettinesses, the fever and 
the fret of every day life, the verities of 
life are seeking expression. The world 
is in travail. New truths and truths 
which are as old as the hills, are join- 
ing hands. Those who are in favour of 
ostracising politics are afraid of giving 
life a new lease and of. expanding the 
literary horizon. They are the people 
whe keep themselves and their children 
away from the victorious army of men 
and women marching cn with glorious 
strides. They are afraid. They fear 
to lose their narrow insularity. They 
fear victory. But the necessity for tak- 
ing your right place in the march of 
life has been proved. That it is greater 
than insularity is no new truth. The 
echoes have been ringing since the day 
when mankind came io inhabit this 
earth of ours. The army that we spoke 
ot rejects none. And to join it they 
will congregate—the rich and the poor, 
the Hindu and the Muslim, the touch- 
able and the untouchable. On their way 
to the goal, there will be clashes 
among members who form it. But 
every one of us must teach the goal, 
and not those alone who happen to be 
in the forefront. ‘Those who shut their 
eyes to this fact may well reconsider 
their position and find out if it was 
truth that they nad been after. We are 
eager to declare our indebtedness to 
those who have been working to adapt 
things to the genius of our land and 
our people. We are eager to pay our 
tribute of respect to those who have 
been thinking ahead of the new order of 
things, watching the forces that contri- 
bute to its introduction and uttering 
words of warning whenever necessity for 
these had been felt. Тиеу have guarded 
our every step. But let them not turn 
into old over-cautious nurses who would 
not allow us to walk. 


Tradition And Art 


Then comes the question of tradition 
and the legacy left by it. What, after 
all, is tradition? Is it merely some 
practices and modes of life? Even if it 
has revealed itself through these prac- 
tices and modes, are we to stick to the 
letter and leave the spirit uncared for? 
Choose your tradition. Does it lie in 
lighting your earthen lamp in the even- 
ing or in recognising the importance and 


amanuja National | 


significance of Nght tm darkness? | 

What are all our effusive words to keep | 
tradition alive worth, if they г п | 
only words? Tradition ceases to exist, 

when the flow of human happiness and 
common wellbeing has stopped, whi n 
life has lost its ways of achieving grea 
ness, and when people no longer posse 
the eagerness and courage to wel 
sweetness and light. The spirit of true 
tradition expresses itself only through | 
an all-pervading openness of mind which | 
is capable of accepting the common 
weal along with personal well-being. 


From the forests and the caves man 
started. In those days he had in his 
hand weapons of stone. 
the villages and created the cities. В 
who had taken pride in weapons of stone | 
discovered iron and steel. Gradually in | 
iron and stone he found atoms in | 
which forces of life werk. The manner f 
or his physical wellbeing has revolu- 
tionised the workings of his mind. 
With the changes in mind, he has | 
brought about changes in his modes of | 
life and will continue to do so as long 
as he exists. What he accepted once | 
has been destroyed as soon as it showed 
tendencies to tive out of its time. From 
self, he has proceeded to the selfless. 
In the process of spreading himself he - 
has accepted and ackncwledged others. 
Through the touchstone of his own self, 
he has known others. b 


Spirit Of Literaturo 


This message of inter-dependence | 
and mutual communication tends to 
become the informing spirit of Bengali 
literature. In it great possibilities 
lie. Our literature will travel on f 
the way to those  possbilities. It 
will accompany our people. It may 
err. But to err is human. Mistakes we | 
have committed in the past. The pre- 
sent has not been free from them. 
Who knows if ihe future will not con- 
front them? They raised their head 
during the first period of our new 
literature of humanism, Every historic 
mind will accept and acknowledge 
them. But when they left, they saw us 
wiser. The grain has been winnowed 
from the chaff. At the time of reaping | 
the harvest, we thank with gratitude all 
those who uttered revealing truths in the 

lays of our mistakes. And to them we 
say: “The time has come to think 
of new ideas and new art. The time 
has come to ring in the new. Let the 
new sense of perception widen our way 
and set our national life to motion.” 


And with that let the stream of 
Letters flow and widen itself. We would 
have a literature which thinks of the 
wellbeing of all and strives to achieve it. 
Ir wil estaolish the truth of equality 
fur all and thereby sttain immortality 
for itself. The irresistiule imagination 
of our writers will unite with the vital 
energy of science which has begun to 
flow in the land of our living. Thi 
curtain which hides а new an 
mysterious universe from our eyes will | 
be lifted. Тһе hidden mysteries of the | 
animate and the inanimate worlds, the 
world of matter and metals and stones, 
will be unfolded before their very eyes. 
For them, these will be sights to see. | 
And the invisible. which so long lived in | 
the world of the mind, will reveal itself. 
Ош aspirations’ will be fulfilled. and our 
dreams will come true. Our methods of 
expression will be redeemed and we will 
establish a life worth living and dying 
for. ў Қ 
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(Continued from page 127) 

the frequency of respiration may 
at aed twofold or even more. There- 
fore, from the oxygen absorption point of 
view, automatic deep breathing has no 
equal. It is much more valuable than 
voluntary long deep respiration, The 
same is true with the elimination of car- 
pon dioxide. The voluntary longer ex- 
halatlon (rechaka) has not only no ad- 
vantage in this respect, but decidedly it 
һас less carbon dioxide elimination value 
than automatic deep respiration as well 
as normal respiration. 


Short Quick Breathing 


Now let us consider the voluntary short 
quick respiration from absorption of oxy- 
gen and elimination of carbon dioxide 
points of view. It is clear that if we 
increase the frequency of respiration 
voluntarily by making it quick and if 
each such respiration is at least as deep 
as the normal respiration more air can 
be inhaled than in normal respiration. 
In abdomino-short-quick-breathlng (Ka- 
palabhati) the frequency of respiration 
is extraordinarily increased. It is quite 
common to make one respiration per 
second. By practice one respiration can 
be made in half a second or even less 
than it. The respiraiion in abdomino- 
short-quickr breathing (Kapalabhati) is 
deeper than the normal respiration, Even 
if it is as deep as the normal respira- 
tion, one can inhale about 30,000 c.c. 
of air in a minute if he breathes 60 times 
a minute and about 60,000 с.с, of air per 
minute 1f he can breathe 120 times & 
minute. We have seen that in excep- 
tionally vigorous automatic deep breath- 
ing induced by speed exercise 105,000 c.c. 
of air can enter the lungs. In abdo- 
mino-short-quick - breathing (Kapala- 
bhati) more than half of that amount is 
made to enter the lungs per minute. 
This clearly indicates that for oxygen 
value long slow inhalation (puraka) has 
no advantage. On the other hand, the 
quick, short inhalation (puraka) has 
great oxygen value. The same 15 true 
for the carbon dioxide elimination. The 
quick short exhalation (rechaka) has 
great carbon dioxide elimination value. 

Modern physiologists are of the opi- 
nion that the supply of oxygen to the 
tissues is in proportion to their re- 
quirement and that the tissues cannot 
store up oxygen for future use. A 
greater demand for oxygen by the tissues 
is created only by exercise and to meet 


the greater demand the activities of Пе. 


lungs are proportionately increased and 
this increase is independent of volition. 
This observataion leads some of the phy- 
sical culturists to believe that it is use- 
less and perhaps harmful to practise 
voluntary deep breathing when the body 
is at rest, as the extra oxygen will not 
be utilized by the body and the tissues 
cannot store it. It may be pointed out 
here that the system may go into а 
heavy oxygen debt when severe muscu- 
lar exercise is undertaken. Even the 
lung ventilation of 105,000 c.c. of air per 
minute induced by speed exercise may 
be inadequate to supply all the oxygen 
hecessary for the active tissues and the 
у еш may, therefore, incur an oxygen 
ebt. Even in moderate exercise there 
ae be some oxygen debt. During the 
REM period the oxygen debt is re- 
Seemed when the system utilizes the 
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excess Oxygen. So after the се 
of exercise, we can help the uU 
cess by supplylng to the blood a larger 
amount Of oxygen by voluntary deep 
breathing performed when the body is 
at rest. A large amount of carbon dio- 
xide also can be washed out from the 
blood by voluntary decp breathing. Even 
voluntary deep breathing is beneficial 
if performed before the commence- 
ment .of muscular exercise, for it 
postpones the onset of premature 
fatigue. Therefore, for the supply of 
oxygen and the ellmination of carbon 
dioxide Pranayama 15 not useless, 
rather Іп many instances it is abso- 
lutely necessary and highly heneficial. 
But long slow deep breathing is use- 
less for purposes of oxygen supply 
and carbon dioxide elimination. Short 
quick breathing is the only form of 
breathing which serves the purpose 
perfectly and adequately, and abdomi- 
no-short-quick-breathing (Kapala- 
bhati) is the best. 
Second, by practising voluntary deep 
breathing regularly, the correct habit 
of ordinary normal breathing Is ac- 
quired, 


Third, in practising the long slow type 
of breathing, there is no chance of ac- 
cumulation of extra oxygen. On the 
ош hand, it has great physiological 
value. 


We have already noted that volun- 
tary deep breathing, whether long or 
short, accelerates circulation, even 
when it is done when the body is at 
rest. Usually stagnation occurs in the 
venous system, because the veins are 
thin-walled vessels having less stren- 
gth. The venous flow is greatly helped 
by voluntary deep breathing exercise 
and by gravity exercise. The circula- 
tion in the heart, lungs and brain is 
much improved by voluntary deep 


breathing. By muscular exercise th 
general circulation- can be increased | 
to a remarkable degree. By 
muscle-strength exercise  circulatio 
is mainly drawn into the skel 
ton muscles by Which they are 
improved to а high degree, But | 
increased circulation In the vital or- 
gans occurs in constitutional exercise | 
which essentially develops organic | 
strength, but has little developmental 
value. Even in constitutional exercise | 
the skeletal muscles play the essential | 
part in increasing circulation. But the 
nature of the movements 1s such that. 
they do not produce full contraction 
in them, but promote circulation in 
the vital organs. In Pranayamic brea- 
thing exercise, muscular activity is 
mainly limited to the respiratory mus- 
cle field, the big muscles of the body 
remaining practically idle. Under this 
condition, the increased circulation 
seems to benefit the nervous system 
and the internal organs the more, for 
the muscles do not enter the compe- 
tition as they have not much demand 
for materials from the blood, We аге 
definitely of opinion that in order to 
develop and maintain a high degree 
of strength of the nervous system and 
the vital organs the circulation should 
be accelerated both by suitable mus- 
cular exercise and by Pranayama, The 
spinal nerves are stimulated by ihe 
pressure and pull on the ligaments, by 
the movements of the ribs and the 
changes in the air pressure during 
Pranayamic breathing. 


An ideal plan of exercise for the 
respiratory organs is to combine the 
three forms of breathing—the automa- 
tic deep breathing induced оу speed- 
endurance exercise, voluntary long 
slow breathing and voluntary short 
quick breathing. 


Back To 1675 


(Continued from page 101) 


punishment And it was laid. down 
that "these orders shall be read publicly 
to the factory twice in the year, that is, 
upon the Sunday next after the Mid- 
summer Day, in the forenoon, after Di- 
vine Service, that none may pretend 
ignorance thereof.” — It was further laid 
down that “опе of the factors or writers 
shall be monthly appointed by the res- 
pective chiefs to note and collect the 
forfeiture, to pay the same to the chief 
who is every year to send it to the chief 
at Hughli, and they are to remit the 
whole collections every year to the Agent 
at the Fort, there to be paid to the over- 
seers of the poor.” ' 


The Company's Prayer 

The rules and regulations so intro- 
duced had had their desired effect. Those 
who were treading off the normal track 
changed their ways. The strenuous 
efforts of Streysham Master and Chap- 
lain Evans did not all go in vain. The 
conduct and sense of discipline in the 
Factory remarkably improved. And for 
the continuance of the showering of 
divine blessings upon the Company and 
their servants prayers were offered every 
day. “О Almighty and Most Merciful 
Ged,” said the prayers, “Thy unworthy 
creatures do most humbly implore Thy 


goodness for а plentiful effusion of Thy 


grace upon our employers, Thy servants. 
the Right Honourable East India Com- 
pany of England. Prosper them all in 
all their undertakings, and make them 
famous and successful in all their under- 
takings, and make them famous and suc- 
cessful in all their Governments, colo- 
nies, and commerce, both by sea and 
land, so that they may prove a public 
blessing, by the increase of honour, 
wealth and power to our native country. 
as well as to ourselves. Continue Thy 
favour towards them, and inspire their 
Generals, Presidents, Agents and Coun- 
cils, in these remote parts of the world, 
and all others that are entrusted with 
any authority under them, with piety 
towards Thee our God, and with wisdom, 
fidelity, and circumspection in their 
several stations, that we may all dis- 
charge our respective duties faithfully 
and live virtuously, in due obedienca to 
our superiors, and in love, peace and 
charity towards one another. That these 
Indian nations among whom we dwell, 
seeing our sober and righteous conver: 
sation, may be induced to have a just 
esteem of our most holy profession of 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ to whom be honour, praise. 
and glory, now and for ever. Amen." 

Was it not a simple but interesting 
Ше that these handful of early Britons 
led in a quiet corner of Bengal in those 
good old days? 
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here is a belief, current among 
most forest tribes, that a tiger 
once it has killed and eaten man ac- 
quires the most amazing strength and 
sagacity. This belief takes various pic- 
turesque forms. The man-eater is des- 
cribed as wandering through the forest 
with the spirit of its victim, seated on 
its back, advising and directing its 
further depredations. 
Another popular form is that in which 
the spirit takes the form of a beautiful 
woman, who is seen wandering by the 


banks of stream flowing adjacent to а 


village. In this form, she decoys the 
amorous village youth to his doom. 


My personal experience has been that 
а man-eater is in no way stronger or 
more sagacious than the ordinary cattle 
lifter; in fact, divested of the glamour 
and the thrill that the shooting of a 
man-eater invariably inspires, I have 
come to the conclusion that the shoot 
ing of the ordinary cattle-lifter offers 
the better sport of the two. But there 
are always exceptions, as in the case 
of the Man-eater of Atka for whose 
almost supernatural cunning І have no 
explanation to offer except that of the 
forest tribes. Let me tell you the story 

As you near Hazaribagh by road, you 
come to a dak bungalow on the Grand 


> 


Trunk Road known as the Bagada Dak 
Bungalow. It is here that the road 
from the Hazaribagh Road Station cross- 
es the Grand Trunk Road. This dak 
bungalow is a well-known rendezvous 
for many shikar parties. 

It was early in December 1935 that 1 
arrived one, clear, cold morning at this 
Bagada Dak Bungalow. I know 1935 is 
a long way back, but shikar in India 
belongs to the past. Lack of Game 
Laws, unrestricted shooting and poach- 
ing and the use of unsporting devices 
have so denuded the country of game 
that the present-day sportsman can 
never hope to-see those splendid heads 
of game that was the delight of the 
older class of sportsman. But to re- 
sume. 


The News Arrives 


I had scarcely settled down, when 
who should present himself but Baldeo, 


- probably the only Indian shikari in the 


whole Hazaribagh district, on whose 
‘khubbar’ absolute reliance could be 
placed ? 

“Well, Baldeo," I exclaimed, really glad 
to see the old man. “What news have 
you for me this time ?” ! 

“yuzzoor,” he replied, salaaming pro- 
foundly, ^I һауе no news. There is no 
game in this district now, but I heard 
vou were coming and so 1 have waited 
here many days. for great evil has fall- 


n eople. 
en Good Lord,” I growled. “H it is not 
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small-pox or famine, then a men-eater 
has selected his village for a feeding 
ground,” 

He must have heard me or guessed 
what I was grumbling about. 

“Yes, huzzoor,” he added. “It is a man- 
eater, The "Atka" tiger has returned 
after many days. He has struck swift- 
ly and often and to-day my sister mourns 
the loss of her youngest son." 

"I am sorry to hear this, Baldeo. Of 
course, I will come. Have the necessary 
arrangements been made 2” 

"Everything is ready, huzzoor. The 
*machans’ have been built, men аге 
ready for the beat and to-night I will 
tie up the buffaloes." 

And so, that very evening I found my- 
self encamped once again in the clear- 
ing before the village of Atka. 

I say “again”, because once before 1 
had tried to shoot this tiger. Every device 
that years of experience had taught 1 
had used to tempt this beast, but never 
a glimpse did I get of this animal, so 
that after a fortnight of wasted effort, 
I began to suspect that the Atka Tiger 
was a legend, one of those myths so 
dear to the heart of Indian shikeris, 
till one day he had struck, and struck 
with amazing audacity and cunning, 
one of the men being taken from my 
own camp. I had failed to get him 
then and my return to Atka once again 
was full of foreboding. I knew now 
what I had to face, and I was not very 
hopeful. 


The Last Resouree 


It was the old story all over again. 
Buffaloes killed and uneaten; beats just | 
one long procession from block to block 
with never an animal in sight. Water- 
holes were equally fruitless and I wa 


148 
ай but deciding to chuck in and return. 
when an idea struck Іле. с 

This tiger had been so often shot at 
from * machans ' that the sight of & tet- 


nered buffalo was & danger signal 10 
nim. Beats he scofled at. The terror 
inspired by his. presence caused the 
beaters 10 0 r safe pro- 
tection, SO for bim 


As for water-holes. he probably knew 
about more water-holes than I had ever 
seen. So there was 

his lust for human fi 


weakness and this I would pander to. 


and then one morning an 
thal came with the informati 
had discovered fresh tracks in а ravine 
near by. I could not afford to wait— 
that very night the experiment would 
be made. 

An hour before sunset we set out, 
Baldeo and 1. Reaching the site I care- 
fully examined the tracks Yes, they 
were quite fresh and proceeding only 
in one direction. If he returned the 


same way. then— 


The Stage 15 Set 

Selecting a dense bush, the two of us 
crawled in and cleared a smal] space. 
Here we determined to walt. Our posi- 
tion gave us an uninterrupted view 
right down the ravine for a distance of 
about 300 yards. The moon would rise 
about 9.0 p.m. and I had brought а 
powerful torch, to help me—there is no 
room for sportsmanship when dealing 
with man-eaters. 

Now in order that what follows may 
pe understood. I should like to digress 
tg explain one peculiarity about this 
man-eater. 

Whenever the desire for human fiesh 
overcame him, he would slink away 
across the fields and lie in wait by the 
narrow path leading fram Bagada town 
to Atka village. The Sonthal is a con- 
vivial fellow and often at night parties 
of young bucks carousing 1n the town 
would return home singing and laugh- 
ing by this track. A savage roar, & 
swift rush and one of the party was 
gone. This was the scene I determin- 
ed to re-enact. Baldeo and I would 
provide the party. the stage was already 
prepared, the chief, entertainer would 
be the Tiger. 

It seems all so simple in cold print. 
Baldeo wilted when I first told him of 
my plan. "Huzzoor,' he pleaded, “I am 
afraid. Already my knees have turned 
into water. Besides, this killer is. a 
fiend. They say а spirit rides on his 
back, helping him. Don't go, I beg of 
you. We will both be killed.” 

“All right, Baldeo,’ I said, “You re- 
main, I will go alone, but your sister's 
son shall be avenged.” 

At that he stiffened. “No, . Huzzoor," 
ne replied. "If you go, I will go also. 1 

am an old man and death must come 
some day, but never will it be said that 
Baldeo was afraid.” And so that night 
the two of us sat awaiting the coming 


of the killer. 


The Night Vigil 

Tigers prowl at sunset and just before 
the dawn and when the sky was lit by 
the first silver-bars of the rising moon 
and the killer had not come, I knew 
that the long vigil was commencing. 
The night passed as such nights in the 
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st will, full of the sounds of-the way about 30 yards down the г 
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till the moon was wel down on the in OUT ANCUS. above, B T 
western SKY. e t } at inst 
. “Come, Baldeo,” I whispered. "In & Tiger sprang. I had a moment's yt 
few short hours the dawn will aye of a huge yellow shape sailing th ù 
come. It is t аге.” the air right ab ше and then the тош 
Without a word, he rose and together EE ор ше Шы ды E reeling чу 
ve СГ У ravi y e war 5 » blow tore 
we crept down the ravine towards from my head! the helter 


untry. To reach the ravine the шу узен : 
NS E d have to cross & stretch of it йз ОЕК, a minute, but wh 
sand about 50 yards wide and in that sat up trem S in every limb I hen | 
briliant moonlight the slightest move- Baldeo running towards me, terror 110 
ment, would be visible. concern distorting his face. and 
With infinite care, We worked our way It's all right, Baldeo, I manageq 
along the stream bed, stopping every stammer, “I missed him, worse luck» 
minute to watch and listen. It was in > Baldeo turned away without a wo 
that I suddenly From the sand he picked up my het 
“the whole of the front had been nat 


one of these pauses... 
felt a cold thrill of fear pass through е 
clean off another inch and those vici m 
0) 


me. Some. sixth sense seemed to WBID 
me that we were being followed. claws would have torn my face to y; 
“Baldeo,” I whispered, "the killer bons but it was only on our way s 
comes." to camp that we made a discovery the 
Without а moment’s hesitation the filled me with something like a ‘sy at 
prave fellow stood up and, stepping into stitious dread of this animal. All ane 
the clear moonlight in the centre of the the track by which we had ‘come Tigh 
ravine where & up to the bush in which we had iat 
through the sand towards the Лале опен the maser portion of the nieht 
village, he commenced to sing in a thin were the fresh tracks of a tiger. Ther 
plaintive voice, staggering from side to he had sat all through the night, watch 
ing and waiting, his vicious brain РАДЫ. 


4 
4 
« 


side like а drunken тап. ing some safe method of attack. When 

: д we had crept down to the ravi 
The Killer Strikes had followed closely, watched ‘oui aes 
him and then when І had 


Well into the shadow thrown by the [0 entrap 1 
overhanging banks and keeping abreast come well within the shadow of the 
oí him, I followed, my rifle ready for overhanging banks, he had struck and 


instant use. What followed seemed like only the heavy recoil of my rifle, fired 
a nightmare. We had prowled in this blindly, had sayed my life: Ne 


1 , 

DA Є monents vision of a huge yellow shape sailing through the fe 
АТАНАДЫ cane then the heavy recoil of the gun sent me reeling асе 
= yicious blow tore the helmet from my head. It was over ша mint 
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| PANCH MAHAL AT 
| FATEHPUR SIKRI; 


HE unique five-storied pavilion at 
Fatehpur Sikri, popularly known 
as the Panch Mahal, is probably the 
most striking building in the whole 
“ range of Muslim architecture in India. 
_ * Its conception and design lend it an air 
of mystery and rotnance which have 
given rise to endless speculation about 
its origin and real object. 


If only its walls and pillars could 

talk, what stories could they relate! 
But they stand mysterious and mute as 
they did in Akbar's reign, and the 
imagination is tempted to visualise the 
charming princesses who danced up and 
down its steep staircase with bowed 
heads and rhythmic footsteps in moon- 
lit nights when the halo of silver light 
enveloped its topmost kiosk and gently 
crept downwards to the base of the 
¿ground floor and hung а veil of magic 
charm over the pretty gardens, glim- 
mering courtyards and imposing 
palaces surrounding it on all sides. 


What Was The Building For ? 


There js no inscription to explain the 
Object of this building, and so there is 
а variety of opinions regarding its use. 
It is believed by some people to have 
been the pavilion from the top of which 
the Muazzin called for prayers at the 
Prescribed hours. But, how could the 
Muazzin be allowed to enter the pre- 
cincts of the harem? Some hold that 
K was meant to be the tower for hang- 
QE а bell at the (ор to proclaim the 
TG hours of the royal court. 
bui S maintain that Akbar used the 
ne wog ав а watch-tower from which 
VS watch the distant plain be- 
yond the hills of Sikri, Stil others 
pleas that it was just a. resort for 
^in теше апа rest like the Hawa Mahal 
Cult to Бага Palace. While it is difi- 
bable th Й certain, it seems more рго- 
he ladies Mas here that Akbar and 
Yenin 55 the harem would enjoy the 
- n& breeze and bask in the cool 


i 
b, 


rays of the moon, reclining languorously 
on soft carpets while pretty slavegirls 
attended on them. Ladies of a less 
exalted rank would gather in the lower 
storeys the screens of which allowed 
free ventilation as well as a full view of 
the surrounding scene. 


Why Pyramidal Plan 7 


The pyramidal plan of the building 
is suggestive of a Buddhist monastery, 
each storey becoming smaller than the 
lower one, until the topmost storey is 
no more than a · dainiy and elegant 
kiosk of a peculiar design. It supports 
the assumption that Buddhist cratfs- 
men were employed in its construction. 
ІС is very doubtful, however, if such a 
lofty Buddhist Vihara existed in India 
during Akbar's reign. But, it is not un- 
likely that Chinese artisans were em- 
ployed at Sikri, and it is probable that 
the design was borrowed from them. 
This pyramidal design which is repeat- 
ed in Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra is a 
curious innovation in Mughal architec- 
ture, and is thus full of interest and 
worthy of close study. 


Synthetic Style 


Standing opposite to the famous 
Pachchisi Court, the ground-floor is 
divided into cubicles by screens span- 
ning the pillars. It contains in all 
eighty-four pillars, the first floor fifty- 
six, the second floor twenty, the third 
twelve and the top-most storey only 
four. The variety and artistry shown 
in the designs of these pillars are note- 
worthy, for they bear witness to the fine 
taste and remarkable ingenuity of the 
artisans employed. The ornamentation 
of the pillars is as superb as it is 
varled, and the patterns show an admi- 
rable synthesis of the features of the 
three principal styles known to Northern 
India in those days—Hindu, Jain and 
Saracenic. In short, the designs clearly 
illustrate the infinite care that the 
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By 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, 
M.A. Ph.D., D.Litt. 


architect must have bestowed on them. 
Though the columns on the other 
storeys are suitable in design, those on 
the first floor are extremely interesting, 
for each one of the fifty-six columns is 
differently ornamented both on its cap 
and base and also on its mouldings, so 
that one can enjoy an almost endless 
variety of motifs and patterns. 


The shafts of certain columns are 
ornamented with lotus buds at the tops 
and the caps are carved with plants, 
etc. The top of one pillar is ornament- 
ed with a tree from which a man is 
seen plucking fruits. It is а typical 
Buddhist or Jain design. But, usually 
the designs show an admixture of Mus- 
lim taste, Even the column with the 
aforesaid fruit design is moulded in 
Muslim style. Some of the figures on 
the pillars have been defaced, wholly or 
partly, and these show that Akbar did 
not allow religious puritanism to stand 
in the way of the craftsmen who had 
the fullest freedom to work on any pat- 
tern or motif they liked. This accounts 
for the predominantly unorthodox 
character of the decorations intreduced 
in the whole buildinz. 


Perforated Screens 


Each storey appears to have been ori- 
ginaly furnished with perforated stone 
Screens. Probably, tne top storey may 
also have been enclosed by screens. The 
idea seems to have been to screen off 
the Panch Mahal irom the open Pach- 
chisi Court and the adjacent Diwan-I- 
Khas. This extensive use of pierced 
screens, combined with the fact that the 
whole pavilion overlooks the palace 
zenana, would make it appear that the 
place was chiefly used as a promenade 
by the women of the harem. The buüd- 
ing jis’ definitely connected with the 
female quarters and is reached from the . 
Khas Mahal on the south-east corner 
by a screened causeway. This further 
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By MINENDRA NATH BASU 


M.Sc., P.R.S., Lecturer, Бег of 
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new question has of late been 
А. coming into the world, the pros- 
pect of a newer sort of racial and cul- 
tural intermixture. The rapid advance- 
ment of Science introducing very cheap 
end extraordinarily rapid means of com- 
munication within the reach of every 
jndividual may in a very short time 
pring about an all-round general amal- 


bcth culturally and racially. If this 
should take place, there would be an end 
of all race hatred and race anta- 
gonisms, and all advances in culture and 
“intellectual achievements would be equal- 
ly distributed , ali over the world and 
equally enjoyed by all the people. But 
how far that is a possibility may be con- 
sidered a little. We know that intermix- 
ing between two or more races will not 
produce a uniform third race of people. 
Nor is there any sure possibility of all the 
intermixed racial elements being preser- 
ved intact through generations. Rather 
there is every possibility of one parti- 
cular race becoming dominant in the end 
and the others practically dying out. 
But constant intermixing, should it go 
on, will bring to view the presence of al- 
most all the races jn every land and al- 
most in every tamily. However, that may 


^ also considerably help destruction of 


race hatred. But, in spite of all the 
advantages of communication, who can 
say that certain causes and peculiar ten- 
dencies of the human mind will not 
stand in the way of this sort of free and 
general intermixing? Who сап predict 
that the advancement of the science of 
Eugenics will not strengthen the vanity 
of superiority complex of some races and 
thus play a strong part in creating fur- 
ther divisions among mankind and in 
bringing about fresh troubles in the 
world? 

The Proto-Australoid and the Mongo- 
loid constitute the main tribal popula- 
tion in India. The tribal population in 
India is only a small fraction of the 
whole population, from approximately 
25 to 3 millions out. of 400 millions. 
The general population of India con- 
sists mainly of the Mediterranean, the 
Alpo-Dinaric and the Nordic races. 


A Serious Problem 


f 
From a brief survey it will be seen 
poat the question of the tribal popula- 
ìon of India is a serlous problem. They 
Шуе Practically in isolated homes and 


there is little prospect of their ever 


Deng absorbed in the general popula- 
S The advanced systems of educa- 
Ens cannot, all on a sudden, be thrust 
ae n them without danger. Some are of 
5ndled and slowly trained up, steering 
iem towards progress through their own 
8. This, in short, is being tried in 

ae : 
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survey extending over a few years. 


nion that they should be cautiously‘ 


Africa, and they say, with some appreci- 
able success. But success or fallure in 
these attempts cannot be judged from а 

x And 
how far this feeding bottle system of 
rearing up will bulid healthy bodies is 
stil to be proved. Moreover, if intel- 
lectual activity be a question of capa- 


_ city, the prospect of all 
gamation of all the races of the world “will И ТАИ 


will appear doubtful. Тһе whole human 
race has been assumed to have descend- 
ed from the same people. But we do 
not find all the peoples to have equally 
progressed in brain capacity. So we 
cannot ignore the time factor in the 
consideration of this progress, and en- 
vironmental conditions appear to have 
played the most important part. Where 
one of two peoples living in the same 
surroundings appear to be less progres- 
sive, we are led to assume that they 
came from a place where they could not 
develop thelr capacity, and consequently 
have not been able to keep pace in the 
race of progress with the other people. 
Differential treatment, therefore, is con- 
sidered essential. If they are kept apart 
in air-tight compartments, it cannot be 
good for them, On the other hand. the 
general people may be asked not to hate 
them and to be kindly disposed towards 
them. But is ıt possible to absolutely 
control the whole population regarding 


BAL PROBLEM 


in IND 


thelr conduct? Who knows "what 
troubles may crop up from the negli- 
gence and misconduct of single indivi- 
duals? It is desirable no doubt that they 
should have the pictures of the better 
and more polished life before thelr eyes 
to help them to learn of their own 
accord. And the behaviour of the gene- 
ral population should be such as to allure 
them towards the attainment of such 
culture, But the details of such persua- 
sive methods must be very carefully 
arranged, and even then it is difficult to 
think that it will be absolutely faultless 
or that it can be applied faultlessly. 
Moreover, while leaving them to gradu- 
ally rise and progress through their own 
things, they cannot be allowed to retain 
all of their practices. We cannot allow 
them to go on with some of their ргас- 
tices which are obviously criminal. The 
practice of head-hunting cannot go on 
uncontrolled. But even this will be re- 
sented and may make them dislike the 
cultured peoples as well No definite 
hard and fast rules can be prescribed 
and every attempt will be an experiment 
and will help us to gather experience 
and gain knowledge. On the whole the 
tribal population in India is a problem 
and it is desirable that greater scientific 
brains should devote themselves to find 
out a real solution. 


Panch Mahal At Fatehpur Sikri 


(Continued from page 153) 
corroborates the view that the place 
was primarily used by the ladies. Keene 
suggests: that the ground floor with its 
screened cubicles may have been intend- 
ed for the palace children and their 
female attendants. The upper storeys 
were used by the ladies, according to 
their status, the topmost one being 
meant for (һе principal queen or 
queens. 


The Hindu Features 


What makes the building of surpass- 
ing interest to the visitor is its marked 
Hindu feeling in design and decoration. 
Unlike a Muslim pavilion, it has no 
dome or minar, and its construction 
shows the free use of lintels and pillars 
in place of arches and domes which are 
characteristic of the Muslim style of 
architecture. The carvings are mainly 
Hindu, such as the bell and chain deco- 
rations, animal forms, the lotus motif 
eic. Among other Hindu features men- 
tion may be made of the heavy drip- 
stones, the massive brackets, and tis 
design of the various floors. The man- 
ner in which these Hindu motifs and 
decorative designs have been artistically 
combined with the Muslim, Jain and 
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Buddhist styles shows the composite 
taste of the great emperor who is res- 
ponsible for this unique building. Pecu- 
liar as it is of its type, it has no exact 
parallel among the Muslim monuments 
of Medieval India. 


Romance Of A Magic City 


One should visit the Panch Mahal in 
the fading evening light. or in the rosy 
hours of dawn. When at dusk the sun 
sinks behind the high walls of the Jaml 
Masjid, this red sand-stone pavilion is 
shrouded in dark shades of amber and 
gold. If you sit under the klosk on the 
top storey and watch the surrounding 
palaces in the twilight of evening, the 
seduction is subtle and irresistible. The 
whole background assumes the colour 
and romance of a magic city produced 
by some giants in an Arablan Nights' 
‘tale. In the early hours of morning, 
when the rising sun is about to cast. 
its rosy light over the eastern horizon, / 
a view of the surrounding country which 
one gets from the Panch Mahal fs an 
experience that cannot be forgotten. 
The deserted city of Fatehpur Sikri 
looks like a veritable dreamland, and its — 
noble piles and colossal ruins, looking 
fanciful and mysterious, seem 19 float | 
on air. 
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7 їн a few exceptions, teachers 
ү in this country seem to loqk 
with some distaste and suspicion upon 
the proposal to use films as an aid to 
their work. Yet the idea is not 
new and its birth was almost coinci- 
dent with that of the cinema itself. 
Tt is evidently not necessary to go 
into details what other countries have 
done, but it may be of interest to 
know the great success achieved іп 
this fleld with the result that they 
have now made teachers aware of the 
immense possibilities of the new lns- 
trument. 

We cannot deny that in the short 
space of one generation the cinema has 
established itself as, perhaps, the most 
potent single influence in cur civilisation 
The multiplication of palatial theatres 
Land their attendant queues of 'fans'— 
testify to its attractiveness to all sections 
of the people. Furthermore, the use of 
visual aids is recommended by all who 
put forward demands for fundamental 
changes in conversational methods and 


* curricula. 


In fact, practicaly the only factor 
common to all the newer schemes is their 
protest agalnst the overwhelming lin- 
guistic bias of our education. A mere 
knowledge of words and a superficial 
acquaintance with concepts acquired at 
second hand are commended as harm- 
ful and useless. What is asked for is 
the cultivation of an interest in real 
things, an understanding of the connec- 
tions between them, a concentration on 
what can be seen and perceived at first 
hand. 


Value Of Films Shown 


Films offer one of the easiest ways ot 
conveying to the child some knowledge 
of a world wider than the home or 
the school. An information is pre- 
sented to him by pictures, satisfying and 
easy to understand, rather than by com- 
paratively abstract words the full mean- 
ing of which is often beyond him. Their 
receptiveness and their power of asso- 
ciation are being trained; and this train- 
ing is possibly not the least of the ser- 
vices which the new medium may 
render—if the material is right. 

It is as important to train thelr taste 
in films as in music; from the social 
point of view more important. We can- 
not provide our children with a better 
equipment than a strong dislike of the 
inferlor and the common-place event in 

is sphere. The laste of the next gene- 
ration is largely formed at school. 

erefore the school cannot afford to 
Neglect so importaut a factor as the film 
the education of a generation which 
goes regularly to the cinema. 
тое term ‘educational flm’ is often 

Sely used to denote many things. 
AM be used in a restricted sense for 

teaching film, the film in school 


serving as an ald to the teacher, or in a 
much wider sense for the generally edu- 
cative or interest film to be shown to 
larger audiences of children, adolescents 
or adults. But it is in the public cinema 
that the film has its strongest hold on 
national interest, and therefore its 
greatest cultural and social influence, 
notably on children and adolescents. 

If the film is to provide an effective 
contact between the school and life: the 
classroom and the factory, the laboratory 
and industry, then first-class production 
and first-class projection must be avail- 
able for the schools. А film-conscious 
child has a high standard of criticism, 
based on the performance of the public 
cinema. The school cinema must be 
able to stand this comparison at his 
hands. In a system of national educa- 
tion whlch no longer relies wholly on 
the printed word, the film becomes an 
essential instrument in the child's pre- 
paration for life. r 

At the same time we must make clear 
our view that the basis, both of instruc- 
tion in the narrow sense and of educa- 
tion in the widest sense, lies in per- 
sonal relations between child and child, 
and child and teacher; and colleotively 
between children and teachers. This is 
fundamental апа self-evident. No 
mechanical ald can be a substitute for 
human relations, and no artifice can 
replace the interplay of personality. 
Just as the variety and complexity of 
modern text books makes greater de- 
mands on the teacher's judgment, so the 
use of films will call for more and not 
less experience and decision. 


There are limits to the use of films in 
school; no instrument is of service 
without an agent. The ultimate process 
of education is bound up with the clash 
of personalities, and the interchange of 
ideas and values between the children 
themselves and betveen them and their 
teachers. The film will be of service 
just so far as both teachers and children 
can learn to use it. For that reason it 
is all the more necessary to study with 
sympathy and concentration the relation 
of the cinema to education, in order that 
it may fit into the school and nof 
sprawl over it. 


Educating Film Taste 


It is also well to keep in mind two 
aspects of film education in connection 
with the schools. The one is the use of 
the ordinary public cinema for the exhi- 
bition of films of educational and artistic 
value to audiences of children drawn 
from the schools; the other is the use of 
the film in the classroom. Each of these 
has its own particular aim: that of the 
former is the raising of popular taste, 
that of the latter the improvement of 
classroom facilities for specific educa- 
tion, This division is convenient ВО 
long as we recognise that the boun- 
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darles are ill-defined, that the territories 
overlap. 

The cinema already claims the patron- 
age of a very high proportion of the 
urban child population. It is generally 
agreed that many of the films our 
children see, especially in the cheaper 
cinemas in areas where poverty prevails, 
are not calculated to develop the artistic | 
taste of the child, nor are the pictures 
which emphasise disproportionately the 
extravagant, sensational and emotional 
aspects of life as lived by minorities, cal- 
culated to give the child a sane and 
reasonable view of life. 

One of the national problems of the 
moment is, therefore, this: How are we 
to bulld up a discriminating publie taste 
for films? The most sensible way is by. 
education rather than by prohibition; 
and education is most perfect and profit- 
able when it begins with the young. 
The classroom is not the place where 
education in film taste is likely as yeb 
to be very useful. However much we 
may regret it. the school is something 
largely apart from the world of men and 
affairs. 

The sinister walls and the locked gates, 
still characteristic of many schools, 


"indicate, even if thay do not develop, an 


attitude of exclusiveness as well as of 
compulsion, The factors which contral 
work and conduct in school are still very 
largely artificial, pecause they are arbi- 
trarily imposed by the conditions of 
compulsory attendance, mass methods 
of discipline and instruction, and exa- 
minations. Most children leaving school 
for the last time throw, literally or meta- 
phorically, their school books into а 
corner with a sigh of relief and a deter- 
mination to have done with ай that 
they, and the conditions which they 
imply, connote for them. 

This attitude is almost certain to be 
developed towards films shown under 
classroom conditions. The child will 
regard the subjects of such films as defi- 
nilely a part of an experience forced 
upon him with the rest of school condi- 
tions, and though he may welcome them 
at school as by contrast bright and inter- 
esting interludes, ne will turn from them 
nevertheless, as he turns from the books 
and the regulations which the school 
imposes upon the ordering of his affairs 
and upon the conduct of his life, 

Consequently the use of films in the 
classroom, however, valuable "іл other 
respects and for other purposes, is un- 
likely to have more than a minimum in- 
fluence upon raising the popular taste. 
This does not mean that films used in 
schools are not an excellent ald to the 
classroom teaching, but it does mean 
that the children are well aware of the 
difference in the quality of the pictures 
shown as compared with those seen at | 
ihe ordinary cinema. The child has & 
prejudice for the real thing and tends 
to follow the example of St. Raul, 

The equipment required for showing 
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Monozygotic Twins. 


HE occasional occurrence of twins 
in the human female, who as a 
rule gives birth to one offspring at a 
time, has been the subject of old epics, 
novels and dramas. But the scientific 
interest In twins dates only to the year 
1876 with the publication of Sir Fran- 
cis Galton's first paper, “Тһе history of 
twins as a criterion of the relative 
powers of Nature and Nurture" in the 
journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. We need not go into the de- 
tails of the twins mentioned in our 
great epics, “Ramayana” and “Maha- 
bharata” or the twins mentioned in 
Shakespeare's dramas (Comedy of 
Errors" and "Twelfth Night") as they 
are already well-known to the readers. 
We will confine ourselves to the scienti- 
fic aspect of ihe problem. 


Kinds Of Twins 


There are usually three kinds of twins: 
(1) Identical or one-egg or monozygotic 
twins. Identical twins have their ori- 
gin in one fertilised egg, which divides’ 
into two halves, thereby giving rise to 
two individuals. Thus a single egg 
Can divide into three, giving rise to 
triplets, into four giving rise to qua- 
Gruplets or into five, giving rise to 
quintuplets, as in the case of the well- 


. known Dionne quintuplets of Canada. 


Identical twins must be always of the 
same sex, 


(2) Coalescent or conjoined or Siamese 


қ Srins—These twins arise as а result of 


TWINS AND TWIN 


Ву S. S. SARKAR - 


incomplete division of an one-egg twin 
The two halves are not completely se- 
parated and they remain attached at a 
certain part of {һе body each 
other. Popularly, such twins go by the 
name of Siamese twins, since the first 
recorded case was known from Siam. 
The original Siamese twins were known 
as Chang and Eng. They were connect- 


ed with one another by a narrow band - 


of flesh at the upper abdominal region. 
This twin pair, though born in Siam. 
was born of Chinese parents and secur- 
ed by a British merchant when the then 
King. of Siam ordered to kill the twins as 
they were belieyed to be inauspicious for 


Dizygotic twina. 


the country. The British merchant was. 
however, successful in obtaining their 
release, who offered them to Barnum, 
the famous circus magnate. They form- 
ed an exhibits of the circus and thus 
travelled over a large part of the world. 
In later life they married two sisters 
and settled down in North Carolina as 
farmers. They died in 1874 at the age 
of 64. 


A pair of conjoined twins from Orissa 
of the name of Radhika and Dudhika 
was the second of its kind to be sepa- 
rated by a surgical operation. They were 
separated at the age of 13 in 1902 by 
Professor Doyen in Paris, when one of 
the sisters Was attacked with tubercu- 
losis. The first operation was done in 
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1900 on a pair of Brazilian conjoined 
twin sisters of the name of Rosalina- 
Maria. 


The Madras conjoined twins, Goura« 
bal and Gangabai, who, I believe, are 
still alive, were exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition in 1931, The recent case of 
conjoined female twins from Moscow, 
of the name of Galya and Ira, has been 
the subject of considerable scientific 
study. They lived for a year and the 
scientists of the All-Union Institute of 
Medicine in Moscow have watched this 
twin pair throughout the whole of theif 
life-span. They found that while one 
of the sisters slept quietly, the other 
used to cry violently. It is thus believed 
that sleep is purely a nervous affair and 
bas nothing to do with the circulation 
of blood. The internal organs of these 
conjoined twins are as follows:—two 
breast glands, two hearts enclosed in ons 
membrane, four lungs. one navel formed 
from two umbilical arteries, two sto- 
machs, one large liver, two sets of Intes- 
tines merging into a common outlet, four 
kidneys leading to a single bladder. T 
will thus be seen that the sisters were 
connected at the torso and they had & 
few common internal organs. Their 
photographs are very strict copyrights 
and cannot be reproduced here. Those 
who are ‘interested can find them in the 
“Journal of Heredity.” Vol. 31, 1940, p. 16. 

The conjoined twins, like that of the 
identical twins, must бе always of the 
same Sex. 


. (3) The third type of twins 15 known. 
as ‘non-identical ог two-egz or dizy- 
gotic.” They can be either of the same 
sex or of different sexes, іе. there сап. 
ве 2 males or 1 male and 1 female о: - 
2 females. Two-egg twins originate from 
the fertilisation of two eggs (or more 
in the case of higher multiple births, 
Fig. 6) by two (or more, as the case may 
be) different sperms. In the case ot 
triplets or quadruplets etc., the proces 
dure is somewhat complicated. For ins« 
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Trizygolic triplets (2 females, 1 male). First born, female (extr. 


(Continued from page 159) 
tance, & triplet may have the following 
sex combinations:— 


(D 3 males, 

di) 2 males, 1 female, 

Git) 1 male, 2 females, and 
(iv) 3 females. 


Their mode of origin will be clear 
from the following figure:— 
(1) О О O....3 eggs giving rise to 3 
- individuals as in Fig. 3 
(Trizygotic). 


1 egg dividing into 2. 


individuals and a 2nd. egg 
giving rise to a singleton 
(Fig. 4). (Dizygotic). 


1 egg dividing into 3 
halves and giving rise to 3 
individuals (Monozygotic) . 


The above process, though complicat- 
ed, is also applicable in the case of the 
other higher births. 


Two other phenomena also appear to 
be linked up with two-egg twinning. 
Sometimes it is seen that two eggs are 
shed from the ovary or ovaries at cer- 
tain interyals—they may be shed at two 
different menstrual periods. If these 
two eggs of the two different periods are 
fertilised, there are chances of also hav- 
ing twins. In such a case there are 
always chances of having a developmen- 
tal retardation in one of the embryos 
as will be evident from Fig. 5. Such 
8 cases known as Superfetation. Along 
With this there are chances of super- 
fecundation, where there are chances of 
two eggs being shed almost simultane- 

ously tn the same menstrual period and 
[ both Of them being fertilised by sperms 
9! two different individuals. ТШ now 
Eynseocologists were sceptic about the 
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Third born, male (Bengali). 
possibility of superfecundation in man, 
though it is possible in animals. The 
Tecent work of Prof. Gyer from Vienna 
should finally settle this problem, His 
case records the instance of a German 
woman, who married a Jew and had a 
pair of male-female twins. The case 
came up before Prof. Gyer for paternity 
diagnosis. Investigations showed that 
the boy was of the Jew husband 


whereas the girl was of another non- 
Jew person. 


Similarities 

Monozygotic twins are generally very 
similar to look at. Sometimes they are 
so similar to each other that it is difi- 
cult to distinguish one from the other. 
This class of criminal twins is a menace 
to the police authorities and their finger 
prints alone are the surest diagnostic 
point of arrest. 

Coupled with the physical similarity 
of identical twins we also find in the 
majority of the cases their similarity in 
temperament, education, mental outlook, 
etc. To mention here one of the many 
instances—the Piccard brothers—Prof. 


Dizygotic triplets (2 males, 1 
female). First- born female 
(seated in the middle). The 
boys are an one-egs twin, 
(American born in Mysore). 
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eme left), Second born, female, 


Jean Piccard and Prof. August Piccard. 
.They are the originators of stratosphere 
baloon flights and they made their flights 
independently when August was a Pro- 
fessor at Brussels and Jean at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. I have noted the 
same trend in this country. The follow- 
Ing table will show the examination re- 


sults of a pair of Bengal twin boys at 
the school. 


Marks obtained by a pair of Identical 
Twins of Kidderpore Academy. 
Year Class Marks of 
Twin I 
340/400 
161400 
2591450 
206:500 

Marks obtained i 
п 80 < 
80 € 
76 
100 % 
~The twins were the sons of an artist 
and that is why their marks in drawing 
were asked for. The Headmaster states 
“that both of them had proficiency in 
the subject.” 


Marks of 

Twin IL 
350,400 
344400 
218450 
229500 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1938 
72 
16 


1939 їй 


The course of diseases, whether infec- 
tious or hereditary, also follows the same 
trend in the identical twins. The Ger- 
man school’s classical work in tubercu- 


losis, diabetes and other diseases through | 


the twin method of study is too tech- 


nical and exhaustive to be discussed. 


here. Their results, however, show very 


strong evidences of similarity of the 


course, behaviour and manifestation: 
the disease in identical twins and di 
similarity in non-ldentical twins. Ti 
has opened a new line б enquiry. 
human heredity, Variabilities brot 
about in twins by their being rear 


Po 
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By Principal S. N. AGARWAL 
М.А. (Cal, M.A. (Alla), F.R.ES, (Lond 


Seksaria College 


“ have по doubt whatsoever,” ob- 

serves Mahatma Gandhi, “that if 
those who have the education of the 
youth in their hands will but make 
up their minds, they will discover that 
the mother-tongue ig as natural for 
the development of the man’s mind as 
mother’s milk is for the development of 
the infant's body.” “How сап it Бе 


otherwise? The babe takes its first. 


lesson from its mother. I, therefore, 
regard it as d sin against the mo 
therland to inflict upon her children 
a tongue other than their mothers’ 
for their mental development.” A 
well-known English author and think- 
er also remarks: “One language only 
holds the key to our emotions: опе 
language only conveys to us, surely 
and instinctively, the subtler over- 
tones of suggestion which its words 
possess. That is ihe language that we 
use at our mothers' knees; the langu- 
age of our first prayers and.our first 
spontaneous outbursts of joy or grlet. 
To make any other the vehicle of edu- 
cation Is not merely to add immea- 
surably to the pupil's. labours; it із 
to lame his mind in its freedom of 
movement.” Yet the fact remains that 
the English medium of instruction con- 
tinues to reign supreme in our educa- 
tional system to this day. 


The English medium of instruction 
was introduced in India with complex 
motives. Lord Macaulay, a Whig lead- 
er, perhaps cherished the dream of 
spreading the principle of democracy 
through the study of English litera- 
ture. The East India Company re- 
quired a host of English-knowing clerks 
to carry on their administrative rou- 
tine in this country. Some of the In- 
dian leaders like Raja Rammohan 
Roy imagined that the study of Eng- 
lish language and literature would 
give a spur to the progressive ideas 
of socialand religious reforms in India. 
There was a regular tussle between 
the Orientalists and the Anglicists for 
some years, but Macaulay's famous 
minute of 1835 gave the award in 
favour of the English medlum of jns- 
truction, It was not contemplated to 
make the English medium а perman- 
ent feature of the Indian educational 
System. In 1554, Sir Charles Wood іп 
his famous despatch laid great stress 
0n the importance of encouraging the 
study of 'vernaculars' as the only pos- 
sible medium of mass education. But 
the study of English exercised the 
desired intoxicating influence on the 
minds of the Indians and the Indian 
languages were soon relegated to the 
background. 


Crippled Intellect 


It is startling to know that about 
fty per cent of students fail at Uni- 
yersity examinations in India. | NO 
Other country in the world, perhaps. 
ae be accused of such criminal waste 
ENDE energy. A few cynical edu- 

Onists have tried to account for 


8 waste by underrating the average 


ў, 


AINST 
MOI 


). Govindram 


Of Commerce ( Wardha ). 


intelligence of Indian young me 
compared with the English “and Burd: 
pean students. No argument could be 
more vicious and mischievous. 

Apart from other baneful effects, t 
greatest tragedy of the English medic 
um is its crippling influence on tne 
intellect. It 18 now patent that the 
students who learn through the mo- 
ther tongue show better grasp of the 
subjects and develop healthier intel- 
lects than those who study through 
English. Authentic and weighty evi- 
dence in favour of this statement is, 
indeed, overwhelming. Messrs Abbott 


and Wood in their educational report 
of 1937 observed: 


It is not possible accurately 
assess the mental dislocation and 
the inhibitions which boys suffer 
from being required to give and re- 
ceive information, to formulate 
ideas, to record their experiences and 
to express thelr sense of values in 
a language other than which they 
use and have always been їп the 
habit of using In domestic and зо- 
cial Ше They are hampered 
at every turn by having to handle 
an instrument which comes between 
them and spontaneity. 


‚ Dr. Mackenzie, {һе late pro-Vice- 
Chancellor of the Osmania University, 
also confessed that students learning 
through an Indian language showed 
better progress than those learning 
through a foreign medium. 


This fact Is also corroborated by 
ine Hartog Committee which report- 
ed: 

Many witnesses have told us that 
the boy who has received a verns- 
cular schooling, though he may be 
handicapped at first by his weak- 
ness in English, very often outstrips 
the Anglo-vernacular boy in the long 
run in consequence of his better 

‘grasp’ of those general subjects 

which he learns through the verna- 

cular. 

The Government of India Resolution 
of 1913 also stated:— 

There is much evidence to the et- 
fect that scholars who have been 
through а complete vernacular 
course are exceptionally efficient 
mentally. 


The Rev. W. Е. S. Holland, who was 
Principal of St, Paul's Cathedral Col- 
lege, Calcutta, and later Principal of 
St. John’s College, Agra, replying to 
the questionnaire issued by the Sadler 
Commission, observed: f 

2 A large part of college teaching 
and learning is concerned with un- 
derstanding the meusning of the 

English words in which the subject 

is being studied. There is less time 

and strength for the attainment of 
high standards in the subject Itself. 

1 consider that the large number of 

failures at each successive stage in 

the University course is due to the 
same cause ... Further, freshness 


to 


and keenness of interest in & parti- - 
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cular subject evaporate when the 
medium through which it is studied 
interposes such difficulty . . . Enqut- 
ries from staff and students alike 
have revealed the fact that they do 
almost all their thinking in the уег- 


nacular. To be educated in a langu- 


age which is not the vehicle of 

thought must cramp intellectual de- 

velopment in all kinds of ways. The 
foreignness of our whole curricula 
sterilises our best Indian minds. .. 

There will be а new outburst of in- 

tellectual life in Bengal when 

throughout their education they 
think and express themselves in the 
vernacular. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, some time 
Principal of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, went а step further and 
wrote : 

I believe that students should he 
permitted to use their own vernacu- 
lars in all University examinations 
...I think that the teaching of 
English would be improved if 
schools were perinitted to make it 
a second language, and not the тпе- 
dium of instruction In the higher 
classes. 

Miss А. L. Janau, Principal of the 
Bethune College, Calcutta, also elo- 
quently advocated the introduction of 
the vernacular medium and wrote to 
the Sadler Commission: 


There is no excuse for Imposing 
English as the language of teaching 
or of examination, and so to impose 
it Is to lay a burden on the Indian 
pupil which is likely to kill any ori- 
ginality of thought individuals msy 
possess and is sure to kill the ge- 
nius of Indians as а race. 

I have purposely cited the evidence 
of only English educationists to lend 
nilded. welght to my argument. 


Specious Argument 


It is sometimes argued in defence of 
the English medium that the system, 
Instead of suppressing the Indian in- 
tellect, has produced such eminent. 
leaders like Malaviyaji, Gandhiji, Pan- 
dit Nehru and Sarojini Devi. The truth 
is that these leaders had the neces- 
sary intellectual vigour and stamina 
to survive the cramping infuenee of 
the English medium. 

I do not mean that English should 
be banished altogether from the Indian 
educational system; that is 
possible nor desirable, Just as the stu- 
dents of China and Japan learn two 
European languages besides their mà- 


neither | 


ther-tongue, so the Indian young men 


should also learn English at least in 


Secondary schools and colleges. If ne- 


cessary, provision could be made for 


French and German as Well. We 
have no ill-will against the Englis 
language; it is a rich and wideiy 
spoken language and the Indian st 
dents will learn it profitably, ат: 
should learn it well, But it is one thi 

to learn a foreign language, and ano- 
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Savitr or Mitra) із origin- 
Ui Vedic god. But Vedic 
a could not long preserve his 
even as early as the 
age he lost his identity in 
The  sun-god, however, 
out of a different tradition 
and again occupied a 
in the latter- 


visnu. 
rens А 
ture, 

af nent position 
day Hindu pantheon. 
s suppose that it was be- 
BEL advent of Buddha that the 
sun-worshipping Scythic people got 
into Eastern India and settled 
themselves there. It is now ad- 
mitted by all that Mitra (or sun) - 
cult was prevalent in Scythia ог 
Central Asia irom very anclent 
times, There is also a general соп- 
sensus of opinion on this point that 
it was these Scythic people who re- 
introduced solar worship afresh 
into the society of this country 
along their own lines. A class of 
ihese Scythie people called them- 
selves Brahmins—they were chlefly 
occupled with the study of Astro- 
logy and Medicine, and they used 
to worship the image of the sun. 
In later Hindu society their influ- 
ence became so extensive at one 
time that not only innumerable 
stories about them have found a 
place in the Puranas which form 
the sectarian literature of the Hin- 
dus, but numerous images of the 
sun conceived by them were also 
at one time engraved in Hindu 
sculpture. In ancient times it was 
the Scythic Brahmins who built 
Hindu images. Among all the an- 


cient images discovered іп this 
country, those of the  sun-god 
Numerically occupy а position 


Second to that of Visnu alone. Even 
to-day the sun is one of the five 
conspicuous deities of the Hindu 
Pantheon, There are some who 
hold that it was these sun-worship- 
Ring Scythic Brahmins who popu- 
pulsed idol worship throughout 
5з. The business of the con- 
ноп of Hindu images is still 
eir monopoly, In Bengal also 
е influence of these sun- worship- 


Ping Scythie people was extended. 


Tom a long time past; especially in 


S Me fact that the influence 
е Aryan cult was not very 
€ қ 

үй Over the ordinary popu- 
influen this country, this Scythic 
Very асе, eats to have grown 
time. ctive and powerful at one 


D 
During the period of the revival 


of Hindu supremacy when 

SM с z E 

SR ашарда Scythie mane 

uds found to observe several dis- 
net rites and customs of their own 

with which the Vedic Hindus had 

no ritualistic or cultur 


I al affinity, 
they became excommunicated 
from Hindu society. Of course, it 


must as well be admitted x 

account of their prea EE 
these Brahmans have remained dis- 
tinct and separate from the great 
mass of the Indian Brahmana com- 
munity from the very earliest 
times.” Deprived of the association 
of the higher Hindu society, these 


Scythian Brahmins sought = 
lish their me ane 


supremacy over the 
low-class untouchables of society 
and it was 


from then that solar 
worship became almost extinct in 
higher Hindu society. At present 
the fallen descendants of those 
Scythian Brahmins in Bengal earn 
their living by image-construction 
and the treatment of pox ete. Be- 
sides, through the cultivation of 
Astrology and Palmistry and the 
casting of horoscope etc., many of 
them have preserved the continuity 
of their ancient racial culture quite 
unbroken. They are planet wor- 
shippers undoubtedly because they 
cultivate Astrology. They earn 
money from the public by perform- 
ing sacrifices with a view to pro- 
pitiating the planets and ру 
prescribing amulets also. 


Popular Solar Worship 


Though solar worship has out- 
wardly disappeared from the social 
rites of the Hindus, yet lt has not 
clean gone out of the neart of 
society, The popular Vrata called 
Maghmandal Vrata which is per- 
formed by the maids oi Fast Ben- 
gal, Sylhet and Cachar districts із 
nothing but a popular phase of solar 
worship. The detailed description 
of this Maghmandal Vrata, which 
has been given by Dr. N. K. Bhat- 
tasali, deserves to be cited in this 
connection : 

“The Maghmandala Vrata is per- 
formed by the Hindu girls from 
their early childhood. It often be- 
gins when they arẹ as young ss 3 
or 4 years of age. It has to be con- 
tinued for five years іп succession 
and is performed every year in 
winter throughout the month of 
Magha (January-February) . The 
girls rise before the sun appears on 
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the horizon and repair to the gAat 
of the nearest tank. They sit by 
the waters edge with flowers in 
their hands and begin to chant 
hymns іп vernacular under the 
guidance of an elderly girl or lady. 
The hymns are mostly childish 
doggerel, but not devoid of beautiful 
sentiments. They describe the 
childhood of the sun, his coming of 
age, his marriage, the birth of his 
son eic, and in them are skilfully 
inter-woven the childish hopes and 
fears of the girl regarding her 
future wifehood and home, her 
fears of rivals and her hankering 
to be the centre of а prosperous 
household. 


The hymns (a dialogue supposed 
to take place between the girl and 
the sun) begin thus: 


Arise, arise, Sun-nie dear, spark- 
ling and fresh; 


Alas I can’t, I can’t, the mists will 
not let me. 


In the inner court-year of the 
home, a shallow circle is dug on the 
ground with a smaller circle to in- 
dicate the sun to the east, and a 
semi-circle ior the moon to the 
west. After the chants are finished, 
the girl returns home and completes 
the day's observance by the chant 
of a short hymn, sung while sitting 
on the edge of the circle. A new 
circle has to be added each year 
and each has to be coloured difer- 
ently by different tinted powders. 
When the five circles are at last 
completed, the final observance of 
eating certain forms of sweetmeats 
by the girl while sitting on the edge 
of the circles, is performed. The 
residue of sweetmeats is thrown 
overhead to be scrambled for by the 
other girls present. Thus the five 
years’ observance comes to a close.” 
(Ieonography of Buddhist and 
Brahmanic Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, pp. 148-49 j.n) 


‘This Vraia has to bg commenced 
on and from the very day when the 
sun passes into the summer solstice 
after the period of the passage at 
the sun from Sagittarius tQ Саргі- 
cornus is just over. If one studies 
a bit closely the rites and rituals 
-connected with the Maghmandal 
Vrata іг will be quite clear that it 
is merely a papular emale edition 
of the solar worship of dider days. 
Besides the Maghmandal Vrüba 
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7 REVOLUTION 


EIN GOLD JEWELLERY MANU- 
FACTURING BUSINESS 
We Sell Gold Ornaments on Buying 
Back System, 


| We buy back old and used Gold 
M Ornaments of our manufacture at a 
full current Guinea Gold value 
| without deducting soldering depre- 
Ё ciation, for, our soldering loss |8 
Й almost negligible, so sparingly we 
use solder, which itself again, Is of 
Н high Gold value. 


Is this not the most fair and acid 
Й test of our Reliability and Honest 
Й dealings ? So you can deal with us 
Н blindfolded and in perfect reliance. 
H it із an immense relief and а great 
pleasure to buy without doubt, with- 
out hesitation or uncertainty as 19 
right quality and true value and 
our articles are Hallmark of Honesty 
and Quality. t 


H A trial order will doubly convinte 
you. : 
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(Continued from page 165) 


solar worship is still extant in East 
Bengal in a different form of Vrata 
performed by the female-folk. It 
is known as “Suryer Vrata” Тһе 
rituals associated with this Vrata 
are as follows :— 

On a certain Sunday of the light 
fortnight in the month of Magh an 
earthen altar is to be built in the 
courtyard on which Ghrita-pradips 


i The sun gets into the ferryhoat of Visai and sails for wh 


After ablutions even before sunrise, the female worshippers 
stand. facing the east with lighted lamps in their hands. 


(amps whose wicks are besmearea 


‘with clarified butter), whose num- 


ber must correspond to that of the 
Vrata performers, should be lighted 
as soon as the sun rises. After 
ablutions even before sun-rise, the 
female worshippers will stand fac- 
ing the east with lighted lamps in 
their hands. They will then make 
obeisance to the sun and com- 
mence singing songs in honour of 
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the sun with shouts of Ulu, Ulu.” 


The worshippers are not perraitted 
to 510 down from sun-rise to sun-set; 
they may not partake of anything, 
nor braid their hair nor ease them- 
selves, Those who will perform 
thelr Vrata in a sitting posture will 
not be allowed to stand up. At 
noon the priest performs the wor- 
ship of the sun at the foot of the 
altar. The worshippers will finish 
their songs after sun-set and break 
their fasts. They will then be 


allowed to put out the lights and 
sit down. 


A Solar Ballad 


A very realistic picture of the 
domestic life of Bengal has been 
portrayed through the baliads sung 
in honour of the sun on the осса- 
sion of this Maghmandal Vrata. 
Of religious association there 1s little 
in it. The story is rather 1005е- 
strung and lyrical in character. It 
is given below in briet: 


Spreading his rays alternately 
changing from the colour of fire to 
crimson, and from crimson to & 
ruddy hue, and kissing the house- 
tops of the house-holders, Surya 
Thakur appears on the horizon. 
His sleep cannot be easily broken. 
He !s roused with great difficulty 
by the persistent calls of his mother. 
Then he takes oil from a silver eup 
and incense from a golden bowl and 
goes to bathe at the milk-pond. 
After ablutions, Surya Thakur wears 
a napkin for his cloth. Then he 
receives worship offered by means 
of various articles. Then he puri- 
fies his mouth by chewing the 
betel-leaves and areca-nuts of a 
Barai’s house as well as the fruit of 
e myrobalan, gets into the ferry boat 
of Visai and sets out in the diree- 
tion where songs in his honour are 
being sung. But he is captivated 
by the beauty of two Brahmin girls 
across the ferry. 

Across the ferry two Brahmin 
girls һауе spread their Sadis with 
a view to drying them in the sun. 
Surya Thakur | eatches sight of 
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ere songs in his honour are being sung » «ә 
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OUR NATIONAL PROBLEM 


To save the Nation from decay, the pro- 
vision for Food & Cloth is absolutely neces- 
sary. To meet that end immediate establish- 


ment and rapid expansion of INDIGENOUS An ldeal life ie 


ded. 
INDUSTRIES & TRADES are solely neede noted for E 
It requires Economic Upliftment first. In yo 
order to attain Economic Upliftment Banking 
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growth of Industries and trade. So, Ph.D. (Econ. | 
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ye created quite a sensation, and we AR 


2 Principal, | с nn 
genersllY come across a lot of specula- pal, Kamrunnessa Girls High School and College, Dacca. 


tion as to the causes of the disaster. 15 having. A modern man with a trolled by the State and an approxi: 


tat modern outlook 
very fluid state of contemporary » 8 teacher may not be m : 
The satisfled being told that aie ately uniform and fair scale of pay en: 
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2 согу, the apathy of the student com- its own теу б forced everywhere. The teacher need not | 
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. In every scheme of re- teachers in Governm 
A casual observer. : ent service. But it апа the teacher in order to command | 
A BL, | ©” construction for our country, the plea 15 not enough that the State should the respect of his pupils should at | 


; к. ef our chronic poverty is being ex- take care only of a few while the bulk least be above want. This is wh: 

J; | Ж ploited overmuch and this effort is of teachers are living in the most urging on all to take up the s 
| 1 all the more prominent in our scheme degrading poverty. My contention is seriously. It is human psychology to 
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44 so dangerous as in education where the 
= training of our young hopefuls 15 соп- 
cerned. To my mind, the teacher's pay 
is probably the most important factor 
in any scheme of education and unless 
we revise our attitude towards him we 
can never expect any plan, however 
ambitlously conceived, to function suc- 
cessfully. The teacher might, however, 
accept this poverty as his fate and 
would not murmur at all if he could 
be sure that true to our traditions, 
none of us care very much for material 
comforts now. But when the story is 
altogether different and we have come 
to regard & decent standard of living as 
everybody's prerogative, it is unthink- 
,8ble that Government and public alike 
"should let alone the problem of feeding 
and clothing the teachers who form 
probably the most important nucleus 
of society. We all admit that all our 
hopes for the future depend on our 
children and for the matter of that we 
assign the highest place of eminence to 
the teacher who practically forges the 
whole of this future for our children, 
for our nation and for our country. 
But the gradual and steady deteriora- 
tion in the quality of our students points 
Only to one conclusion and it is this 
that lip-homage is not enough and the 
teacher” must have more tangible proof 
e how he is respected. It is because 
We are nearly always side-tracking the 
main issue that all our projects are 


— being doomed to failure. We, Indians, 
Хато afford апу luxuries—this is more 
хр an true and as such I am not asking · 


isole In power to provide luxurles for 
"m €acher; I claim for him only the. 
е necessaries of life, а little elbow- 
for relaxation and enjoyment 
"Ner his next-door neighbour, often 
. МУ much inferior to him іп calibre, 
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National Health & Insurance 


On this auspicious occasion we wish health and happiness to all our country- 
ттеп. A high standard of National Health is the sine qua non for a nation to grow and 
develop commercially, financially, intellectually and aboveall ethically. ‘Mens Sana 
in corpore sano'—a sound mind in a sound body—is a remarkable adage both in 
years and in wisdom. Truly, a nation is intrinsically poor if its health is impaired 
however great natural resources it may possess. 

T The importance of National Health has been fully recognised during the days 
of war and in the post-war period. INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ORGANISATION is 
thé-erying need of the day. It is said that microbes are no respeclor of frontiers 
but they have respect for Insurance policies. Insurance has a co-relation and- a 
direct bearing with National Health inasmuch as a country's mortality experience varies 
in inverse ratio with the number of life policies. It is estimated that in more advanced 

‚ countries where disease and mortality are less, the number of life policies are more. 


: During war Insurance has given its mighty contribution by keeping the morale 
high and offering а sense of security to thousands of- desolate men and women. 
Insurance gives пв а direct insight into the real nature of the ultimate reality by the 
practice oleren! virtues like Charity and Sacrifice and thus helps to defeat the motive 
orce behind the war. In other words, Insurance is an investment in charity and 
kindness and a true exponent of pure loye у 


During the post-war period of reha 
to the fore-front and play its constructiy 
and happiness against the background of а 


bilitation and planning let Insurance come 
e role by creating an atmosphere of peace 
war-worn world of rapine and slaughter. 
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QUESTION OF NATIONALITIES 


TRIBE is defined by anthropoloz- 

ists as а social group of a simple 

ad, either settled in & more or less 
Erit locality or moving from one 
de to another In search of food, 
eine a common dialect and cap- 
әре: of uniting for common action. 
should also be а rude form of 

government. 


The Interest to people of advanced 
culture regarding tribes &nd tribal 
relations lies in the fact that the 
nation dg a group which has evolved 
from this simple organisation, al- 
though by & much higher order of 
integration of social units. 


The normal process by which a 
tribe spreads is by increase of popu- 
lation. In the old days, a Khasi, Garo, 
Munda or Santal, when he found the 
Jand round about his village all in till- 
age and owned, would go oft a bit 
further into the jungle with some 
friends and relations and break new 
ground for cultivation. The new vil- 
lage would have its own headman; 
put a link would be kept with the old 
home in various rites and ceremonies. 
The Santals, for example, have an 
annual ceremonial hunt, at which all 
the able-bodied men of a particular 
block of villages gather together. After 
the hunt, the men meet' in council 
and consider items of tribal interest 
affecting the entire block. Ordinarily, 
headmen of villages dispose of cases 
in consultation with adult members 
of the village throughout- the year, 
But if any matter arises which affects 
the larger group, the hunt council has 
to decide It. Their decision was final 
in the days before the subjection of 


Santal village councils to Courts of 
Law. 


It is evident that the Santal coun- 
cll whether of the village or the 
larger group, is very democratic, and 
consists of all adult males, Clearly 
Such a council cannot meet or func- 
tion when the unit is of a large size, 
exceeding, say а sub-division in a 
modern district of Bengal. Actually 
the result of increase in numbers of 
Santals and their spread over Bengal, 
Eihar and Orissa have had this re- 
sult, The Santal hunt councils cover 
Small areas which have no link with 
each other Іп the matter of tribal 
Bovernment. Trade, service in tea 


аты railways, and in Hindu vil- * 


ages are bringing the Santals into 


Contact with each other even when - 


rawn from distant areas. But the 
ТАН Councils have no superior centra- 
tt Santal co-ordinating body. The 
Sa erent Santal villages spread from 


ntal Pare: j 
EA rganas to Mayurbhanj have 


ше albeit modified differently to 


the ө tent in different provinces. But. 
for REID аз a whole cannot unite 
mon -amon action; and has no com- 
the sovernment of its own. In fact, 
be NAM population may be sald to 
loca) 2211864 into a large number of 

Sroups of the nature of a tribe. 


On speech and also a common ~ 


By K. P. CHATTOPADHYAYA 


M.A.(Cantab), Professor of - 
Anthropology, Calcutta University. - 


Since, however, one group is not distin- 
guished from its ПАВЕ in any е 
except this artificial limit, and a part 
of it may come over at any time to 
either group, we have to use some 
ere for this form of group- 
g. е та 
Bene у call them the Santal 
A different type of organisation is 
typified by the Lusheis of the hills of 
Assam, Here each village is ruled 
over by a hereditary chief. When a 
Son grows up, he gets a certain num- 
ber of households of his father's vil- 
lage and sets up a new village over 
which he becomes: ruler. Не pays no 
tribute but is expected to help his 
father In trouble. In this way, the 
Lushei are& is divided into & number 
of villages ruled over by petty chiefs 
who have come from a common stock, 
The villagers are not always of the 
same tribe, but owing to political 
dominance by this group have assi- 
milated . their culture, Clearly, the 
Lusheis are capable of common action 
їп warfare, to a certain extent, al- 
though there is no common govern- 
ment. Тһе culture is common; and 
the language, also the same.  Lushel 
rule is not democratic inasmuch as 
the chief has only a few advisers 
chosen by himself; but if he is not a 
good ruler, the villagers will desert 
him and settle elsewhere. He has, 
therefore, to be a somewhat benevol- 
ent autocrat if he wants to continue 
to be a chief. 


The ancient republics of Greece and 
India, to a certain extent, had a system 
of Government resembling the Santal 
councils; while Britain under the earlier 
Saxons, and cther lands similarly sub- 
ject to foreign invaders resembled the 
Lushei people in their system of govern- 
ment. An imvortant difference between 
the Santal type of council and Lushei 
system of ruie over a group of villages 
lies in the fact that the effective unit for 
Santals is limited geographically to a 
small area. The Lushei system can 
function over a much larger area; in 
fact, it can work as far as the village 
heads can communicate with each other 
and come to the aid of each other within 
reasonable periods. The reason of this 
success is that the Lushei village heads 
are bound by common duties and inter- 
ests which transcend the geographical 
units. In theory, there was nothing in 
the past to prevent the headmen ot 
Santal villages forming themselves into 
an association of Manjhis (Santal head- 
men) all over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and uniting for common action. 

If the Santals had had such an asso- 
ciation of headmen which met for com- 
mon action, we would have had an exam- 
ple of a nation in a primitive UEM 

Tt may’ be added here that it ihe cul- 
tures of several people living near eaca 


other are closely related and the lan- 
guages are only different dialects of the 
same tongue, we may have close ci 

operation between them, as among the 
units in a modern nation like the 


Germans or the French. In America, 
the Iroquois and several Amerindian 
tribes were able to form a close-knit 
federal organisation of this type. 


Clearly, a nation cannot be built up 
of people speaking different languages 
or of different cultures and incapable of 
common action. The geographic limits 
for a nation should, therefore, be set Бу | 
the linguistic boundary. The culture 
should also be common to the entire 
group. Finally, incentives should be 
furnished for common action, and the | 
People trained for the same by actual 
practice of it. Nothing modifies the 
mental outlook so much as practice and 
habit, and tradition of past behaviour. 
Those who are planning to build up 
‘nations’ in India should, therefore, set 
about readjusting provincial boundaries 
to remove the forces of disintegration 


inside any province. * 


Tribal people should not also be left 
to foreign missions, to be given a cultural 
content likely to make for future con- 
flict. Nor should they be neglected. 
The provincial governments should іп 
fact place such areas under trained 
anthropologists as administrators, to | 
raise their cultural level in harmony 
with their advanced neighbours. Final- 
ly, surveys should be undertaken to find 
out possible lines of common action and 
incentives to social co-operation between 
the different groups of each area. 


In the modern world there are 
number of predatory nations who seek | 
to dominate and make other people work 
for them. A nation that falls to have 
its own house united is bound to fall an 
easy victim to them, India has already 
been under such adomination. At the 
present moment an attempt is being | 
made to change this relation with the 
ruling power to that of co-operation, 
with an equal status. Such an attempt 
can sueceed and endure only if internal 
forces of disruption are removed, and 
all members of the closely related nations 
in India have a common goal for their. 
endeavour, 


A common aim presupposes common 
benefit and welfare at the end, and по 
the domination of one class or com- 
munity by another. It has also to be 
remembered that there are certain clear | 
differences in mental outlook and social 
history in different parts of India. 
would be a mistake to ignore or See: 1А, 
obliterate these individualities. The 
correct solution would be to frame a 
pattern which ean incorporate th 
separate but allied entities in a тїсї 
and more comprehensive design, | 
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xem. and goes from house to 
them, 


pouse. two Brahmin 


gis һауе their tresses. 
g! 5 
Bury om land to land. 


Ас 


ihe eye of Surya Thakur, and he 
intends to marry. 
The neighbours approached Surya 
hakur's mother and said to her;— 
T НЕДЕ mother, your son has 
o i why not get а bride 


9 
ісһ-такег was appointed to 
tate a marriage. Through the 
пев айол of the match-maker the 
ҮТҮ of Surya was settled with 
саши Surya got ready to set out 
a his father-in-law’s house, and 
his ‘mother instructed him as to 
how to conduct himself in the 


se of his father-in-law. The 
ве ceremony came ой 
smoothly. Now began the tragic 
chapter of this story. At the end 


of the marriage arrangements were 
afoot against Gauri’s departure for 
her father-in-law’s house. The silly 


girl-wife hid herself behind the 
skirt of her mother’s cloth and 
said: 


“Ah, they have come to take me 
away. Please keep. me concealed 
behind you.” The mother replied 
in a voice choked with tears: "You 
are not а one-rupee coin or a pice 
that I shall keep you safe in a box. 
You are born, O Gauri, for others, 
to others, therefore, I must offer 
you.” 

Bowing before the 
erees of Providence, Gauri made 
ready to start for her father-in- 
law's house, but before her actual 
departure the following frank con- 
versation took place between her 
and her newly-married husband: 

Gauri:—I am going to your coun- 
try, Suryal, but whom shall I call 
my father ? 

Suryal:—In my house I have 
got my father. Him you will call 
50. 


infallible de- 


Gauri:—I am going to your coun- 
try, Suryai, but whom shall I call 
my mother ? 

Suryai:—In my house there 18 
Шу mother:whom you will address 
as such, 

Still the apprehensions of Gauri 
Were not removed. She told her 
husband that she would suffer for 
Want of clothes in his country, The 

Usband assured her that she need 
Not be anxious on that score, for 

© Would settle weavers in every 
‘own, Then сате the most tragic 
Portion of this dramatic story. 
Surya ‘Thakur started homewards 
tpa oat with his bride. Then on 
ang 9леру river bank all her kith 

kin as well as neighbours yield- 
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ed themselves to tears 
father fell to wee Y 


face with Gauri's little 


О shed tears with 
Sports in hand, and 
gave way to tears 
om оп а pavement, 
W: tears requeste 

the boatman from within ths ES 
now afloat on the Waters to “row 
the boat gently so that she might 
hear the cries of her mother, for 
which act of kindness she would 
give the boatman a pearl and 
bangles and the helmsman cowries. 

The girl got so much incensed at 

the conduct of her parents that her 
voice now became almost choked 
as she broke forth:— 
Why do you now weep, father 
Gear, covering your face with a 
napkin ? Did I not request you 
hefore not to marry me off? Why 
do you now shed tears, O mother ? 
Did I not ask you before not to 
marry me off? 

The silly girl thought that even 
her tender-aged younger brother 
was to blame for her present mis- 
hap. Said she: Why do you now 
give way to tears, О brother dear? 


Did I not tell you before not to ~i 
Marry me ой 2 $ 

The floating vessel vanished in a 
trice along the current of the river. 
Here is the close of the story. 


But the solar ballad described 
above is not the only evidence of 
the solar literature of Bengal. In 
accordance with the conventional 
mode of the composition of Mangal 
Kavyas, one or two Surya Mangals 
containing coherent and compact 
Stories were also composed in the 
name of this Surya Thakur. The 
Stories narrated in them differ al- 
together from the story of the solar 
ballad described above. It will be 
quite evident if we go through the 
story given below. 

A poor Brahmin had two daugh- 
ters whose names were Rumuna 
and Jhumuna. The Brahmin lost 
his wife and had to pass his days 
In extreme poverty with his two 
daughters. He would go out abeg- 
ging in the city in the morning and 
would come back in the evening 
with his humble earnings and the 
three members would share the 
same, One day when the Brahmin 
was away, the two sisters went out 
into the adjoining forest to gather 


ice choked with tears asked the b bw 
EE зоа on the waters to row the host gently... s. 


boat now 
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oatman from within the 
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Year after year, ravages of Malaria roll 
from house to house, from village to 
village. The sweet tranquility’ of rura] 
atmosphere is a thing of the past. 
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GOBINDA SUDHA for all Stages of Malaria 
and other fevers, Young and old, rich 
and poor, all should take timely measure 
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The King 


(Continued from page 173) 


vegetables for their humble dinner. 
They made a good collection of soft 
wild leaves and returned home. 
The next day when their father 
again went out for begging, the two 
sisters went out again. Now in 
course of time this came to be their 
daily task, One day in course of 
their visit to the forest they saw a 
beautiful lake on the bank of which 
the heavenly damsels were perform- 
jng the worship of the sun, They 
approached the worshippers who 
enquired of them their identity. 
The sisters told their sad tale and 
the damsels advised them to per- 
form the worship of the sun by 
which a turn in their fortune might 
be effected. The girls consented 


Du 


717124 С 
Ny үтте 


pleased at their 


in a fit of anger promised to give away his daughter in marriage to 
beheld the following morning—and beheld the father of the two 


and joined in the worship. Being 
devotion, the sun 
appeared before them and gave 
them a boon by which fortune smiled 
upon them. On their returning home 
they found that their cottage was 
turned into a palace and thus they 
had great difficulty in recognising 
their own house. They narrated 
the whole story before the amazed 
Brahmin оп, his return from beg- 
ging. By the boon of the sun they 
were now wealthy persons, 


Now the king of that country one 
day found out that his daughter 
had grown in age and in а fit of 
anger promised that he would give 
away his daughter in marriage to 
whomsoever he saw first on the 
following morning. The sun ap- 


Ty Sa 
NS S 


NE 


д 


3 
S 


the first man he 
girls. 

peared in a dream before Rumuna 
and Jhumuna, and asked them to 
send their father to the royal 
palace on the following morning. 
The sisters did accordingly, and the 
Brahmin returned after marrying 
thè princess on the following day. 
The giris were -very happy to find 
their new mother, but soon realised 
that she would do no good to them. 
The girls one day were performing 
the worship of the sun as usual, 
but this time their step-mother ob- 
jected to it, and asked her husband 
to drive the daughters out of the 
house to exile. Because of his old 
age the Brahmin was influenced by 
his youthful wife, and on the 
subterfuge of taking them to their 


(Continued on page 171) 


The girls, left to their fste by their father in the forest, awoke and soon realised 
7 8 +) р, 


their position. 


They began to lament 


their lot... 


_ AMRITA 


UE 
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surprise and believed to have gained ground on 
account of certain things which happen in Nature 
when lightning forks. But the bolt, which we pro- 
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thing — specially made to withstand all ітадіп- 
able amount of pull or weight. We hold a con- 
spicuous position in the manufacture of Bolts, Nuts, - 
Rivets and all other allied things required for con- 
structional purposes. We will be too glad to make 


ourselves useful to all your post-war construc- 
tional plan. 
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in insensate rage, the king kicked at the holy *ghat? of the sun-god whom 
his wife had so devoutly been worshipping for Ж 


(Continued from page 175) 


aunt’s house he started with the 
two sisters to leave them in a forest. 
Being tired from a long walk, the 
girls felt sleepy and the father sat 
down at a certain place and allow- 


ed them to sleep. When they were - 


їп deep slumber, the father left 
them to their fate and returned 
home. The girls awoke, and soon 
realised the whole situation. They 
began to lament their lot. By the 
grace of the sun they gota golden 
ghat (pitcher), and with this they 
returned home. They presented the 
golden ghat to their step-mother 
who threw it away. Once again 
the sisters, finding their. home not 
worth living in, set out for the 
forest. There the sun-god took pity 
upon them, and built a tungi house 
for their accommodation. During 
their life of exile they never forgot 
to worship the sun, who was so kind 
to them. 


One day Ananga Sekhar, king of 
Parvatipur, came to the forest with 
his army. He saw the girls there, 
and brought them to his palace. 
The king married the elder and 
gave the hand of the younger to 
the Kofal. They in course of time 
became pregnant. On a Sunday 
‘While the queen was 
the sun the king entered the inner 
apartment and demanded to know 
to whom she was offering prayer. 

The queen replied it was the sun. 
At this the king kicked off the holy 
9hat and from that day forward 
Wusfortune fell upon the king. Con- 
bene the wild girl to be respon- 
Ы е for all mishaps he handed her 
er to the Kotal for execution. 
nee 0 took pity on her and set 
ed e large in the forest and show- 
the е blood of animals instead to 
€ king. 


eh aus time a son was born to 
а 


d them. The son of the elder 
SUBEN Was named Dukharaj and 
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worshipping» 


that of the younger was named 
Sukharaj. Since his birth Dukha- 
raj had not seen his father and he 
had no peace of mind therefore. 
His mother sent him one day to her 
Sister’s house who by the grace of 
the sun-god was living happily with 
her husband, the Kotal in wealth 
and prosperity. Dukharaj lived there 
for sometime and on his return he 
was given immense presents by his 
aunt. While he was returning to 
his mother with the presents the 
sun-god in the guise of an old 
Brahmin appeared before him, and 
snatched away the articles. The 
boy in tears narrated the whole 
story to his mother. 


After some time the exiled queen 
with her son went to her sister's 
house. By the grace of the sun-god 
the king remembered his queen and 
asked the Kotal to return him his 
wife on pain of death. At the sug- 
gestion of his wife the Kotal in- 
vited the king at his house and 
reconciliation took place. The king 
on his return journey with the 
queen and the prince saw certain 
inauspicious signs and іл anger 
gave orders for beheading the seven 
sons of a Hadi. The order was car- 
ried out immediately. At this the 
unfortunate mother of the 
Hadis began to  lament most 
bitterly. The sun took pity upon 


years. .... 


her and the seven sons were 
brought back to life forthwith. 
The king was astonished at this — 
incident and enquired of the queen 
whether it was also possible to bring 
-back to life his dead parents by the | 
grace of the sun-god. The queen 
replied in the affirmative. The king 
then worshipped the sun devotedly, 
and by his grace saw his dead | 
parents. After that, handing over | 
the kingdom to the prince, the king 
went to heaven. = 

The name of the earliest poet of 
the above story of Surya Mangal is 
Ramjivan. He composed this паг- 
rative in 1631 of the Saka Era or 
1709 A.D. 


In addition to this Surya Mangal | 
a little altered form of this story 
сап be seen in another Vrata name- 
ly, Karamadi Vrata performed by 
the female folk of Eastern Bengal 
Hence the story as written by Ram- 
jivan is not also original Its style 
and conception are vitiated by the 
conventionalism of later Mangal 
Kavyas. у 

Besides Ramjivan, another poet, 
Kalidas by name, is known to have 
composed Surya Mangal or Surya's 
Panchali. He has spoken of him- 
self as ‘ Dvija’ or Brahmin—nothing 
more can be known about him. Не 


is supposed to have flourished in the | 


18th century A.D. 
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TWINS AND TWIN BIRTHS 


(Continued from page 161) 
fferent environments һауе also been 
а profitable line of attack of the Ame- 
es school. 
The crux of the twin method of study 
in the fact that "an identical twin 
ES rs same hereditary material and 
NU variability is observed in them 
em to the influence of environment." 
Twin studies alone can afford the possi- 
pility of observing the range of modifi- 


` Superfetation. Triplets con- 
sisting of two females and 
one male, The male child is 


full born, the other two 
being under-developed. (All 
still-born.) 

cation of any hereditary disease or be- 
haviour in Man. The older conception 
of heredity vs. environment is no longer 
valid in Biology. Rather we are now In 
& position to measure the relative in- 
fluences of the above two forceg in ihe 
making up of any character. Both the 
factors are important in the whole pro- 
cess of evolution. 


Frequency Of Twin Births 

Twins, triplets and quadruplets are 
born with a certain ratio, It is seen 
that triplets are born at the rate of the 
Square of the twin ratio and quadruplets 
at the rate of the cube of the twin ratio. 


‚ The frequency of twin births in Ger- 


may is 1 : 794; U. S. whites, 1 : 865; 
Us Negroes, 1 : 70,4. Twins are rather 
tare among the Mongolian peoples. The 
frequency in Japan is 1 : 141 (rural 
districts); Osaka City,-1 : 178.5. 
ав Sir Kedar Nath Das found 
Owing ratios in 1934. 

Caleutta—1 : 68 (62,000 births). 

Bombay—1 : go (34,000 births). 

Madras—1 : 65 (81000 births). 


H 
* found the ratio for Calcutta Ben- 


Balees to be 1 : 59 (36,000 births). The 


above ratios have been found to be much 
higher than that found by the present 
writer on the basis of Statistics much 
larger than those of Sir Kedarnath. 
Bengal—1 : 753 (104,000 births). 
Other provinces—1 : 80.8 (200,000 
births). 
+ 79 (300,000 births), 


* 161.1 (1,600,000 births). 


The above Statistics, excepting that of 
Ceylon, 


India—1 
Ceylon—1 


are however, drawn from a total 
number of pregnancies much lesser than 
that of any other country. So long as 
the Indian data are not raised to at 
least’ a million births the above ratio 
should be cautiously used. The differ- 
ence between Ceylon and Indian ratios, 
even with their identical population, are 
striking. 

The notable feature in the frequency 
of twinning is that throughout the 
world, irrespective of the Mongolian 
peoples, the frequency of one-egg twinn- 
Ing 15 almost equal. Variability is seen 
only in respect of the two-egg twins. 
In India the frequency of one-egg twinn- 
ing is 35.8 % while that of two-egg is 
64.2 %. 


15 Twinning Hereditary ? 
Opinions are not still clear whether 

twinning is hereditary or not. There are 

no doubt quite a large number of fami- 


i e re ilised by four sperms. 
Quadrazygolic quadruplets. Four eggs fertilised ln р 


е 


D 
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les where twinning appears to be here- 
ditary. The exact mechanism or prin- 
ciple involved in the process cannot be 
explained within any rule as is possible 
in the case of other hereditary traits. 
The process is complicated by the pre- 
sence of two different types of twinning 
which involves different physiological 
activities. The monozygotic twinning 
has in it more features than the dizy- 
Botic to be attributed to heredity. Possib- 
ly it works among all peoples, including 
the Mongolians, after a certain common 
factor the nature of which. is not yet 
definitely known, Heredity of the fa- 
ther, too, has been held to be responsible 
for monozygotic twinning. 

The dizygotic twinning shows variable 
ratios in different environmental condi- 
tions. The rural ratio is usually higher 
than the urban. Another environmental 
factor is the age of the mother. Dizygo- 
tle pregnancies are clearly associated 
with the advanced age of the mother, 
usually between the ages of 30 and 40. 
There is correspondingly no particular 
age for monozygotic twinning. It can 
occur аб any age of the mother. 

This differential behaviour of the two 
types of twinning has raised the ques- 
tion whether these two types of twinn- 
ing are inter-related. Are-they manifes- 
tations of the same hereditary factor? 
Scientists are not even unanimous on 
this point. Future researches can only 
solve these unsolved problems, 


(American). (Taken from Journal of Heredity) 
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FILMS—A UNIVERSITY OF THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 157) 


the classroom is expensive as 

1 diable to go out of date in a short 
wel The necessity of hiring films does 
jt the expense to the initial out- 
т the purchase of a projector. 
5 are not supplied with elec- 


which Са 

schools 

apparatus E 

Jar ЕРТЕН few educational authori- 
ер jn our country can at present con- 
template incurring. 


15 have also other and very pres- 
Еа: which must take precedence 
before the provision of cinema equip- 
ment, although allowance should always 
now be made for this provision when new 
schools are built. It is, however, evident 
that the provision of a projector must 
be left to the initiative of the individual 
Jocal school until such time as the public 
realises that the provision. of facilities for 
education is a highly productive national 
investment, or at least until its elected 
representatives dare to act in this sense 
and for this purpose. 

Unless we accept the popular 'walt- 
and-see’ view, that the development of 
public taste in films 15 immaterial or 
impossible of attainment by an attack 
at the school age, we should surely be 
acting wisely by making proper provi- 
slon for visits to the cinema by children. 
We find there are really two needs to be 
met. We have to educate the taste of 
the rising generation and we have to 
make available for our children, as far 
as we can, the unique opportunities for 


CER Mun which the film affords. 

е are many schools wher 
local film societies can be forniedt vid 
excellent results. In these societies, you 


could exchange opinions about the films 
; 2i ‘ave seen, organise special visits to 
Ocal cinemas to see films of particular 
merit, Perhaps even try to make a film 


of your own, provided you have the 
money and facilitles at your command. 
We look forward to the time when such 
societies in India have gathered strength 
and are producing films which are an 
unequivocal expression of Indian life and 
thought, deriving character and inspira- 
tion from our national inheritance. 


Beasts & Birds 


à (Continued from page 129) 
О roost. Thought it has eyes it ls 
ш Уан It will not desert its 

ome even though ег, t vi 
sticks, clubs, ЫЙ] ds E нып 


The egg laid by a peahen Із of gol- 


den colour. When it is ripe it cracks 
Of its own force and issues forth a 
peachick of the colour of gold. When 
it grows up, its body is very fine to 
behold. Its neck is of purple colour 
and jewelled sheen like lapis lazuli. 
Its tall is of varied hues, Peacocks get 
Sick with lust when they hear the pea- 
hen's cry. So peahena are used as 
baits to snare peacocks. Peahens are 
trained to scream at the snapping of 
fingers. — Egg-born peacocks dance, 
spring, and spread their gorgeous 
wings before peahens. According to 
Susruta peacock's flesh strengthens the 
voice, mental vigour, appetite, and 
organs of eye and ear. It is oily and 
hot. It removes wind and produces 
sexual vigour and increases perspira- 
tion, voice and strength. There is a 
teference to the sea-eagle (kurdra) and 
the phasianus gallus (kukuttha). 
Geese are of different kinds; grass, 


yellow, scarlet, white, golden, etc. The 


. А Sin Against Motherland 


(Continued from page 163) 


ther to make it the medium of all in- 
struction. 

Indian students should learn Eng- 
lish as a language and not as litera- 
ture, It 15 fantastic to expect the In- 
dian young men to master Shakespeare 
and Milton апа. Wordsworth when 
they cannot even write a few sentenc- 
езіп English correctly. A working 
knowledge of the modern English 
language, with a good grasp of its 
grammar, idiom апа pronunciation 
for practical business shauld be suf- 
fidlent for our purpose. Those who 
wish to study the beauties of English 
literáture are entitled to do so. But 
the intensive study of English litera- 
ture cannot be and should not be made 
Compulsory in this country. 


The mother-tongue medium cannot 
е introduced all at once. In all the 
provinces, the English medium should 
ре abolished in the high schools almost 
Indie ctely, except for the Anglo- 
Thess. ог domiciled European boys. 
i as is no dearth of good text-books 
school Indian languages up to the high 

stage. In the case of colleges 
medi craities, the mother-tongue 
miam Should be introduced in the 
у DRN classes after, say, three 
far e meantime, all the neces- 
Prepared Pooks can be conveniently 
enable ал published. In order to 
termediate Students who pass the In- 
ther-tor examination through the 
ngus medium, to prosecute 


their B. A. course In the same medl- 
um, the English medium in the gradu- 
ate classes should be abolished after 
five years. Similarly, in the post-gra- 
duate classes, the mother-tongue me- 
dium can be introduced after seven 
years. Thus, we have а Seven-Year 
Plan for the gradual introduction of 
the mother-tongue medium of instruc- 
tion in India. 

The English medium of instruction 
may continue for some years to come 
in allIndía Technical educational іп: 
stitutions like the Indian Science Ins- 
titute, Bangalore. But, sooner or later, 
Hindustani should be made the medium 
of instruction in such All-India Insti- 
tutions, 

There may be some other practical 
difficulties in the way of the introduc- 
tlon of mother-tongue medium; but 
difficulties must be faced boldly and 
surmounted. Where there is & will, 

ere 1з a Way. 

Me have по manner of doubt that 
India will get political freedom soon, 
whether the British Government likes 
it or not. But it may atill take а 
few years before we breathe an air 
of complete independence. There is no 
reason, however, why the dominatica 
of the English medium of Instruction 
should now continue to harass Indian 
young men even for a single minute. 
Will the University Vice-Chancellors 
and Directors of Public Instruction 
respond? If not, young men must as- 
sert their will and refuse to learn 
through 8 forelgn medium, 
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neck of a goose has three stripes of 
red. Three lines running down the 
throat pass along the middle of tna 
belly, while other three stripes run 
down and mark off the back. Its 
body shines like a mass of gold. it 
does not stir out for four months in 
the rainy season. If it does so, its 
wings being full of water, it would not 
be able take a long flight and would 
fall into the sea, When the rainy 
season is drawing near, it gathers 
wild paddy from’ a natural lake. An 
Offspring of a goose paired with a 
crow is not like its father or mother 
іп appearance. It is all dingy blue- 
black. Ruddy-geese do not eat aqua- 
tic animals. They eat all kinds of 
weed. There are golden ¿swans and 
sun swans. A swan never forsakes 
{ts mate even to the close of its life. 
It feeds on water plants. It does not 
do any harm to any living thing. 
There is a kind of bird which spends 
the day in the forest in search of 
food but at night it resorts for prc- 
tection to the flock of birds to which 
it belongs. It is called “Penahika.” 
Mallard is the common duck in its 
wild state. It is of magnificent size 
and of golden plumage. A quail lives 
on grass and seeds. When caught and 
caged it refuses to take food and 
thereby reduces itself to a skeleton. 


А heron is in the habit of 
Weakening vengeance on {ts enemy. 
It would never put up with the wrong 
done to its offspring, A crane lives 
on fish and crab. When it desires to 
eat fish, it droops its head, spreads 
out its wings, looks vacantly at the 
fish waiting till they are off their 
guard. There is a kind of crane called 
the tufted crane. Cranes are con- 
ceived at the sound of thunder, hence 
thunder is called their father and the 
thunder-cloud their grandfather. There 
is a species of crane called "Pokkhara- 
sataka" (Ardea Siberica). Ап Indian 
crane by its cry makes known to tha 
people the good fortune or misfortune 
that is about to happen to them. А 
falcon eats hen and quail An osprey 
can dive into water, А woodpecker 
which lives In a wood of acacia tress 
pecks at the tree-trunks until insects 
come out, and eats them. It perches 
on the top of trees. А hawk lives 
with family in a nest. It ls flerca in 
its nature. It frequents the slaughter 
house. Vultures which are black or 
brown can fly very high. They repay 
with gratituð% the services rendered 
to them by thelr saviours. * 
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“Бог an exhaustive treatment vide X. 
С. Law, “Animals in early Buddhist & 
Jain Texts; “Indian Culture,” Vot XH 
No L B С. Law. “India as described 1n 
early texts of Buddhism & Jainism; 
Journal of the Bombay Branch cf the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 19, 1937, Ер, 
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Ву PASRINA 


UR hunting expedition was more 

than successtul. Our bag was full 
and heavy: Master Stripes was in it 
for whose sake we had come, and so 
was Master Spots-and Antlers. The so- 
litary Dak bungalow in the desert on 
the border of the Keelwada State, our 
shikari H.Q., was literally smothered 
under the spoils of our-hunt. This his- 
toric building, which in ancient days 
was the centre of many ап intrigue, 
and many a political coup, and out of 
which had issued many a military ex- 
pedition, presented on this occasion 
a lively appearance. Rifles and D. B. 
guns were being cleaned, oiled and 
packed up in their cases by the shika- 
ris; the salted skins of the denizens of 
the iungle which had fallen to. our 
shots were being caretully dried апа 
rolled up. The last dinner was cooking 
in the Dak kitchen, and the savoury 
smell of venison was being wafted to 
our nostrils. We were preparing to 
leave the next morning, and the bustle 
and din incident to the final packing 
up was quite exhilarating Yet, in the 
midst of it all, there was a touch of sad- 
ness! We were about to part from a 
spot which had been our dwelling place 
lor severa] weeks, and from simple 


. tustic folk who had entered into our 


shikari life, and endeared themselves 
2 us. All parting is sad, and this part- 
ng of ours from our beloved jungle 


nants Was no exception to the general 


; Dinner was soon announced, and my 
mend and shikari mate, Tibet Singh 
ae I sat down to our last shikari meal 
t P е Keelwada desert. We cracked 
ONE old jokes and laughed at our 
tied шт. Alter dinner, Singh set 
to de own in our improvised dark-room 
nf D the last batch of some close- 
which ТЕ of the monarch of the desert 
Rot те! е was lucky to secure. I could 
legs ER the temptation to stretch mv 
fungi it, and take a last peep at the 
я ы е by moonlight, 
‚М Mullwar Khan....Mullwar Khan 
СЯ eneg to our head bearer, 
next mon Car was the reply, and the 
thans tnt he emerged from the 
ma's tent and stood before me, 


ee (oC Вһадам: 


ww 


full seven feet high—a ma iene 5 
cimen of virile manhood. = EX 
3 Bhai, I am going out for a bit to 
eat the air.” Will you come with me?’ 

‘Where to, Huzur? 

‘To the peacock glen.’ А 

То the peacock gien !' exclaimed the 
bearer in amazement, ‘It is Magh Pur- 
nima, Sahib!" 


‘Exactly. You know we are leaving in 
the morning. There is delightful moon- 
light. Let us go and bid good-bye to 
the jungle which has given us such 
good luck? 

‘Good luck indeed! Sahib. You have 
heard the chowkidars story of what 
happens іп the peacock glen on Magh 
Purnima night.’ 


"Tosh, man. Don't be silly. Come with 
me, and you will see it is all moonshine, 
that silly story of the chowkidar.’ 

Mullwar Khan demurred a while, but 
soon joined me. We followed the beaten 
path for a while, but as we were not 
out a hunting, we turned to our right 
and took a short cut to the glen. The 
moonlight was magnificent. The night 
air was quite bracing in the desert. 
Our brisk walk put us in high spirits. 
The erst-while gloomy bearer burst into 
peels of laughter as I told him some 
funny stories of our village folk in the 
south. I wonder how these sturdy moun- 
tain folk blessed with the strength of 
giants and the digestion of horses, 
get the blues and invent most foolish 
ghost stories, Perhaps there is some- 
thing uncanny in the mountains and 
the jungles which they inhabit making 
them superstitious. Anyway, there was 
something uncanny in the air flow as 
we neared the familiar peacock glen. 
There was oppressive stillness in our 
immediate neighbourhood. However, 
the rumbling of distant thunder could 
ре heard faintly—was it thunder or the 
roaring of the king of. the forest?—I 
couldn't tell. The yap of the wild dog 
and the moan of the jackal came float- 
ing from afar, and in their midst the 
discerning ear could catch the chal- 
lenge of the wolf-pack and the eerie 
laugh of the hyena! The seasoned 
shikari 15 at home In the midst of these 
welrd noises of the forest at night; but 
what disturbs his equanimity of mind 
is the sense of the supernatural (call it 
superstitious, if, you like) which some- 
times overtakes him unawares and 
grips him as he keeps his nocturnal 
vigil in the forest. Inwardly I was 
ruffled, but didn’t want my bearer to 
know. The ancient banyan tree on the 


“тамар mound. our familiar land-mark, 


You have to climb 


Е d. 
was soon sighte descend the far side 


up the mound and 


to get into the peacock glen. I raced 
up the gentle slope to whip up my 
drooping spirits, and as I came abreast 
the crest I was literally struck dumb 
with amazement! What was this un- 
usual thing in front of me! Never be- 
fore in the course of our long stay In 
the forest did we witness such a stun: | 
ning spectacle. Swinging my field glass- | 
es to the front I looked through, and | 
saw to my utter bewllderment the quiet 
and deserted meadow transformed into 
a fairy land studded with innumerable 
tents of gold and green. Lighted flares 
were there in abundance. What was the 
meaning of all this, and who were 
these people? My puzzled brain failed 
to answer these questions. Mullwar 
Khan had come up by this time. 


‘Eh, bearer, what is all the younder ? 
Look!’ And I passed him my glasses. 
The bearer took no notice of the glass: 
es. Instead, he put his forefinger іс his 
lip апа hissed  'sh—sh—sh—chup | 
Don't move, sahib, for » minute, he 
whispered. There was a ring of earnest- 
ness about hls low tone, and I was | 
constrained to obey him. For a few 
minutes Mullwar Khan was lost in abs- 
traction. He was muttering some strange 
incantation with bowed head. Slowly 
he came back to himself, took out a 
pinch of some strange stuff from his 
pouch, pressed a dab of it on my fore 
head and said, ‘Now, you are quite eate. 
Nothing can harm you. He folded а 
warm blanket, and made a cosy seat for 
me in à fork of the banyan branches. 


‘Sit comfortably on the tree, sahib. 
and have a good look at what is taking 
place younder. Only dont speak aloud | 
If you have any question to put to me, 
speak in whispers.’ With these words 
the bearer lapsed into silence, and 
squatted en the earth just below my 

- seat on the tree, 


There was great bustle at the far - 
side of the gien. From my comfortable 
perch on the tree I could gain a cli » 
view ot what was happening in t 
glen through my glasses. The quiet and 
lonely place was transformed into- 
fairyland. Тһе meadow was sty 
with tents of green and gold, all 
ranged with an eye to symmetry 
beauty. Banners and buntings sus 
ed from lofty poles were fluttering mer- 
rily In the gentle breeze, Richly capa- 
risoned horses and elephants vita 
geous howdahs were moving abot 
hither and thither, They were being 1 
evidently to their stables. Gorgeou 
dressed bearers were carrying, into tha, 
hexagonal tent at the back а һен 
palanquin of ivory and gold veiled | 


4 
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closely in silk and velvet. Squads of 


„crested turbans, 


soldiers with реасоск-сге: 
with heavy swords dangling 8t wen 


sides and with sturdy lances in 
fas were getting into formation. It 
was really a dazzling pageant of me- 
dieva! India that was being enacted 
with all the oldtime splendour and bril- 
fiance in this lonely desert. There was 
no mistaking the identity of the moving 
geant. They were Raj- 


res in the pa ; 
put princes and their retinue. The 
closely guarded and veiled aes 


evidently concealed а princess of 
rank. But, what did all this mean? Why 
was this pageant being enacted in this 
forsaken spot? I was about to question 
the bearer when my attention was 
gipped by the blaring of trumpets. At 
the sound of these martial pipes, the 
whole seething mass of disorderly hu- 
manity was galvanised into orderliness 
and quiet. A lane was formed in the 
middle, lined on either side by lancers 
on horse-back. The horses апа horse- 
men stood at salute presenting arms. At 
the far end I could espy an open rec- 
tangular tent more richly furnished 
and decorated than the others, with a 
throne of gold lined with ermine in the 
centre Presently a little cavalcade of 
horsemen rode up the aisle It was а 
sight for the gods to witness and ге- 
1оїсё; so magnificent were the mounted 
Rajput warriors on their milk-white 
horses At the head of this procession 
rode а prince of noble mien, every 
inch a Rajput and every inch a war- 
rior of the bravest breed. The small 
group ambled up to the regal seat in 
lue pavilion, dismounted, led the prince 
up to the dais, and seated him on the 
throne. 


Then began a most impresslve cere- 
mony. Each nobleman walked up to 
the Royal seat, bowed low and paid 
homage to the prince by touching the 
royal sword with his forehead and then 
departed walking backwards. When all 
the vassals had passed the monarch in 
thís order, the whole company of exalt- 
ed personages withdrew behind the 
*urtain at the back of the pavilion. The 
trumpets sounded again, and the lane 
in front of the royal throne now chang- 
ed into an extensive circular enclosure. 
with the mounted lancers forming the 
circumference. Presently the heavy 
hangings at the back of the tent were 
drawn aside and there emerged from 
behind the tent, the royal group, but 
with their faces hidden behind masks 
representing the deities of the Hindu 
Pantheon. Each person carried a long 
lance of slender sugarcane and a light 
shield of stiff card-board. They mount 
ed their horses and presently engaged 
ina most singular type of tourney never 
before witnessed by a human being. As 
each horseman in full career tilted his 
fragile lance at his chosen Opponent, 
the weapon invariably broke, dripping 
Sweet juice. Cries of Jai Hanuman ! 
Jai Vishnu! Jai Ganpat! Jai Shiv! 
rent the atmosphere in twain. There 
Was great shouting and uproarious but 
innocent mirth-making among the on- 
lookers. As often as a lance broke a 
fresh one was handed in from a pile 
kept in readiness of the purpose, and 
on went the tourney in full hilarious 
swing to the great amusement of all 
concerned. The whole gathering of mar- 
tial Rajputs was giddy with joy Ше 
little children in a merry-go-round! 
But—but—suddenly there broke on 
them joy-intoxicated ears something 
horrible, an unearthly cry of the most 
dreadful and blood-curdling nature | 
The whole assembly was petrified. The 
{nanimity lasted only for а moment. At 


d into intense 
ce all were galvanised | 

activity. One or the masked le ground 

was seen to fa сах! 

3 round near the heart. 

HEC cm Sed to the pavilion, 


1 ntly carr 
CLE is mask was removed, lo, 


and when h i) 
it was found to the utter Бран p 


asurable grief 
tion and ed the stricken per- 


led that 
irase taS mh arch to whom but an * 


the mon 
ат they had all paid their 


e! The fatal weapon which had 

Шаа; his heart was paned onur ana 
Ч to be a steel Јапсе: 

DEC d this treacherous 


who—could have use 
weapon instead of a sugarcane? Who 


was this miscreant ? Masks were hastily 
thrown off, and the lances examined 
closely. Nothing suspicious could Бе 
found in the group assembled. The 
traitor, whoever it was, Was evidently 
not there in their midst. Presently 
there was some bustle on the outskirts 
of the camp. Some one was trying to 
get away on horse-back. Four Rajput 
warriors rushed to the spot and secur- 
ed the suspicious person. His mask was 
stripped off, and with it came away the 
false wig which he was wearing, reveal- 
ing a bald head and a tapering beard. 
His body was searched, and incriminat- 
ing evidence was found in plenty. The 
infuriated warriors would have in their 
uncontrollable grief and mad rage torn 
the traitor to. pieces, but their digni- 
fied commander who was the right- 
hand man of the dead monarch forced 
them to keep their feelings under con- 
trol and behave as true Rajputs. The 
culprit he assured them should certain- 
ly recelve his due at the proper time 
and in the proper manner. The mean 
traitor was heavily manacled and led 
away to an improvised prison. 

News of the tragic end of the great 
prince soon spread like wild fire. It was 
evident that life was completely ех- 
tinct. Then began the mourntul last 


rites due to the departed of high rank. 
The sorrow-stricken warriors soon erec- 
ted a funeral pyre. Some unseen power 
urged them on to complet? the funeral 
arrangements with liehtning speed. The 
were all gone through 


sacred rites 


-Mullwar Khan stood before me, 
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speal and the roya „гаты 
march, till по cr 50) 

in one of the tene ed Trol 
perform sati. The flam 
were now leaping. The 4. 
narch was placed on the У Of the U | 
form. The queen ascendeg 181 
a most dignified manner the Мер, E 
hair dishevelled she way 3nd ұр” 
appealing tones with 
The tragic sight would 
even a heart of stone, WI 
saying? Is it right to let hat Жақ 
lady perish in flames? Werth а noi 
riors so hard-hearted 6 these ү 
and inhuman? Such were ер АШ, 
that raced through my 2118 
оп the cosy blanket pera Гы 
banyan branches. А EU 9 
emotion was surging up in Wave 9) 
And almost involuntarily ry 
down from my seat, апа rushed 9 


long to the burnin i 
queen sees ur (o rescue thy 
That was all......,., 
What happened afterwar 
know. When I regained 1145 iuo Nol 
it was dawn. I found туе tes 
with my head on the lap of 4L 


Khan. I sat up and eagerly E 


as to what had happe 

queen. He counselled patiens е КШ 

mising to give me full inform ae 

due course, offered me a Walon 

of coffee. I sipped the beverages m 

fully and in a few minutes wd eae 

refreshed, and ready to Walk b Шу 

our Dak bungalow. On {һе w ale 

the bearer told me a most AY us 

Story. ‘What you saw, Sircar, last might 

he said, ‘is a ghostly reproduction d 

what happened several years ago. Th 

prince of А...... used to celebrate the 
Magh Purnima by holding his шш 
and a strange tourney with Sugar-cane 
lances here ‘in the peacock glen This 
was well known throughout our land 

A neighbouring ruler...... “Не hesitated 
a bit and then continued, ‘I may per 
haps mention his name, for he is known 
to you—R......, coveted the ravishing. 
ly beautiful but angelic and chaste 
queen of the prince A. So he sent a 
hired assassin to seek a suitable oppor 
tunity in the sugar-cane tourney to 
murder the prince by disguising him 
Self as one of the retinue. R’s hireling 
hoped to create confusion in the Magh 
Purnima camp, and while the noble 
and followers were dismayed by the 
sudden murder of their monarch, R 
would take the capital by storm and 
carry away the queen. Little did the 
fool suspect that on that fateful night 
the queen would be accompanying ће 
lord to the tourney. The rest of the 
story was enacted before you last night 
by the ghostly visitors to the peacots 
glen. It is said that the queen, befort 
‘performing her final act of. supreme 
заїі-ѕасгійсе, made the warriors sweat 
a most terrible and solemn ost 
that they would take the most tarltl 
Vengeance on the man who sought T 
dishonour the most illustrious Кари 
prince. If the warriors failed in men 
lifetime to carry out their promise, an 
sons had to fulfil the vow. The sole 

Promise has not been fulfilled Yet pen 
culprit and his family have not [ the 


punished. So the restless p of 
eparted re-enact the last the Magh 


their earthly existence on 
Purnima night to remind the selon d 
the noble families of their Ч 


duty.’ 
У s not ® 


So, the Chowkidar's story W4 indeed 
mors 


{0039 


silly su le, but true 
perstitious ta rere are 


And I mused to myself, t 
things on earth than ОШ 
dream ofi 


amazin; 
last night’ 
oduction of 
5 ago. The 
lebrate the 
his durbcr 
Sugar-cane 
glen. This 
‚ our land 
Те hesitated 
I may per 
ie is known 
> ravishing: 
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able oppor- 
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the Magh 
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Our “controlled Ghee”, a'shrewd mix-up of A fishy picture indeed of the sky-high priced | 
fats and poisons unknown! Even poison- fish ! One (сап now merely look at jt | 
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Under the stress of war, the “соп- 


trolled” lubricant makes itself And now our “wholesome” specimen of “whole- 
scarce, possibly to be pressed in- meal” Atta, which. is unfit even for the 
to flattering services helow hoard ! consumption of the horse, turning its face away ! 
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` yr was а small station.—very small 


and new. , 


young Manab was the station master. 
g 


Denil and strapping, his broad forehead 


and strong chin were full of promise. 


He could easily look forward to crowded 


hours of glorious life, but his eyes were 


1 istant. He thinks of the days 
ш ane Б more—his University days 
which he had to exchange for these 
dismal ones due ta a most unexpected 
family cataclysm. The family had been 
fairly well off; but an important death 
had suddenly cut the ground away from 
under their feet. They were out of their 
беріп Manab could not for long stand 
the pinched. look. on the faces of his* 
brothers and sisters, and had to seek 
his uncle’s help for a job. The uncle 
was a big gun in the Railway Depart- 
ment and helped him into his present 
responsibility. 

The veteran old-timer Troilokya Babu 
cheered him. “Ah ha, quite a young 
thing, I see! But don’t you be so put 
out.” 

Manab looked at his shining scalp and 
teloured teeth and felt a little ill at ease 
before this walking ledger of the rail- 
Way administration. 


“Well, yah”, he began fumbling for 
words, “please excuse me, I must be very 
foolish, But you see, Т am a raw hand, 
Just out of the Unive sity, and muss have 


ў Race days to pick up"—he scratched his 
5 row and added rather apologetically 


With a nervous smile he took up the 
um front of him and began 
жа Асе over lt casually. Everything 
35 50 new and strange ! 


Time flew and he somehow managed 


into the routine of it 
а it was such a painful ех- 
Е ; His new environs demanded a 
up of the traditional atti- 
by the academic atinos- 
University. But every 
own charms, He too 
found them in ti and went all out. 
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other: “Heaven help 'из”— 
andishuddess! p us"—he thinks 

At times his duties are irksome too, 
He has to drag himself out of his warm 
bed on a comfortless winter's night and 
aitend to the 5 Up; see that it safely 
passes out of his jurisdiction; wire the 
next station about it. . 

He feels he is being imposed upon, 
cheated—out of his rest, out of life itself. 
The whole business appears to him to 
be a gigantic fraud—this bartering away 
of one's own possibilities for the sake of 
а few snivelling scroungers. Brothers 
and sisters indeed ! He tears the muffier 
away, throws it to the corner and starts 
snapping at his own fate. 'The arm- 
chair on his right offers an easy rest. 
He sprawls on 1t and grunts, "Damn it 
all, I don't care. How on earth is a man 
to stick to it if he must wake up every 
night for these beastly old bastards of 
Sclence? Anyway, accident or no acci- 
dent, I'm going to have it my own way." 

But the argument sounds rather hol- 
low. He himself feels it—there must be 
а gap somewhere. And then those lean 
and hungry faces of his brothers and sis- 
ters—he just can’t orush them away; 
they pass before his mind as in a kalel- 
боѕсоре and crowd out thoughts of any- 
thing else. He must be up and moving 
—winter or no winter. “Quick, quick” 
—they whisper from every side, “quick, 
or we die.” 

The cool morning air calms his nerves. 
He doesn't feel jumpy any more. With 
a curious detachment he lights hls pipe, 
stands at the platform looking distantly 
at the crowds—coming in and going ош 
—long processions of variegated human 
material—shreds of the Creator's curlous 
patterns, He chuckles to find hims 'f 
suddenly grown so ОЗАР кука 

sionally, he meets a known tac 
are cem Ah, that's Abbas Sheikh. 
back home after full eight years! 
There's a big steel trunk with him, his 
wifes name dashingly splashed across 
its shining black. And what's he up to, 
Ah, that’s it; changing 
d making himself 
more presentable with a daub of ас 
ed oi! on his plas ара the 


blackguard nas 

And what's there? A group of Iranis, 
I see, A whole army of kids in that 
group too; literally swamped by them, 
the devils! And Lor’. how dirty! Are 
they beasts? But they have set about 
striking their tents in right earnest. 

“Hey, guv'nor”, 

Manab stopped. He was walking home 
and looked back. Two sinewy Kabulis 
stood before him. They were carrying 
heavy bundles of warm clothes, Gruffly, 
they fired off at him: “Which way to 
Pahartali?" 

"Straight оп, but it's far away," 

"Never mind"—they zrunted and walik- 
ed off. The red brickdust groaned under 
their heavy tread. 


Tick-tock, tick-a-tock—ticked on the 
telegraph apparatus Тһе 15.10 Up Fas- 
senger was coming in. Manab sauntered 
out of his cabin and glanced abcut 
casually. 

There’s Ramdin ringing the bells. Good 
old scrapper! Who knows where's that 
swine Mohiuddin! Baliy old rotter, 

, Oh, what a rush! Where ought to hava 
been some sort of a special train for 
the occasion. 

A Жапа from the 
clutched at his arms, "Help me ta à" 
ticket, oh please." It was an old widow. 
She started whimpering: "Let me have 
a ticket, my son, the train will be pre- 
sently іп.” 

She handed over twelve annas to 
Мапао and rattled on in a sing=song 
voice, “This time the occasion is very 
holy. our priest was saying. And you 
see, I'm pretty finished already. How 
then could L stop from coming but your 
man over there at the counter ig very 
tough." 


got 


& new red coat 


crowd suddenly 


‘a, you wait here. Tm bringing 
your ticket"—he ticked her eff 

The ticket window was jammed with 
human heads. Troilokya Babu had 
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о Banking service in 
Bengal this Bank has 
served as financial convoy 
for many national indus- 
tries which have now 
become powers in the 
industrial field of this 
province. Today again. 
the big job of the Banks 
is to help the post-war 
undertakings of our big 
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(Contnued from page 189) 
jt were, ® hornet's nest about 
gen his equanimity was proof 
yim. pu parrackings. 

against а Joud shriek the train steamed 
with 8 dull station suddenly sprang 
m 10° “vendors peddled thelr wares 
to Ше. ssengers; porters rushed about 
үз men and women jostled with 
^r in front of the BRILON exits 
pe 8 to compartments; some- 
“д entrar ved out a weaker fellow 
‚Па ressed his disapproval of such 
1 the most unorthodox langu- 
sm old widow had got in without 
ages ven-year old grandson and was 
per Беу the whole show quite lively with 

making detonations of the heart. 
jour Пу the train steamed off 
way (һе life it had brought in 
‘All was quiet again. Somehow 
2 so unreal—this quiet, this 
concentrated hurry and 
‚д and noise, and then this 
DENEN Life seemed to be looking 
ШІ сүті with a squint. Queer, be thought, 

lew out a whiff of smoke. 

‘And now he was off for a couple of 
hours at Jeast. With slow, deliberate 
steps he moyed out into the open. But 
he was disturbed; Troilokya was ex- 
tremely flustered about something and 
asking his help. A few European gentle- 
men, all in hunting dress, wanted to wait 
at the station for за, little while and 
- there was no waiting room for them. 
There was only one for ladies, 

Manab apologised; he was helpless. A 
ladies" waiting room was a ladies’ wait- 
шк room. That's quite plain. 

Trolokya was flabbergasted. “Don’t 
you see they are not natives? Sahebs!” 

“Doesn't make any difference.” Manab 
was rather piqued by the old tyrant’s 
cowardice and walked away. 


This was the place where he had one 
day stumbled upon Sita. à è 

The early morning Down Express had 
just left the station. The next one 
wouldn't be due іп a few hours. As was 
his wont, he came out of his cabin, lit 
à pipe and stood astride with his hands 
in the pockets of his trousers, His idle 
gaze encountered a smallish crowd at 
& distance. Suddenly a sharp, rasping 
voice rang out from there, 

Manab was curious. 

An'old grey-haired gentleman in well- 
DERE white trousers and jacket was 
aeng on the hold-all, evidently tired 
o E ЕДЕНДЕ маз а youthful lassie 

ån Anglo-Indian crewman was sayin 
fe ae to them. The girl was eee 
SiS Ne won't pay", and turned 
about to ше old gentleman who was 
daddy 2 00еп hls purse. 

400), Why should w 
% excess doesn't com 


interlude 0 


She said, “No 
е? The question 
ODER а е in at all. That's 
nly the Plano and it was duly eic 
TRAE Hey coolie, come on." 

Oni "Elo-Indian was not to be 
can - Manab, however, came 


50 grateful to you › 
Mr.—Mr.—' 
ed out Dr, cand ME A 

О; 


& crowd?” 


50 sorry, Dr а „ 
nervously, upta,” he jerked 


Ont put up with... .. .” 
ning, 


РАЛУ, let it: T hate being 


aw Such dirtiness." 
move. Before taking his 


Up. with 
Made a 


But he got his life’s surprise to see that Sita 
was deep in sleep on that white bed of his. 


leave Dr. Gupta suddenly blurted out 
with the most charming sincerity: 


“Could you possibly drop: in at my 
place now and then? Please, do; I 
would be so delighted. And out here— 
in this awful little hole—it would be 
really boring if you don't.” 


“Do please come”, Sita had added in 
the same way. 


He had introduced Sita. With a hear- 
ty laughter that came most pat to him, 
he had said, “Thisiis my daughter, Sita, 
—mothering her old pa. Do you know, 
Roy, that she herself left her mother 
even when she was a toddling little silly, 
to come away with me to this far away 
country of strange people and strange 
manners—to comfort me, to keep me 
company. And she doesn't mind com- 
ing to this awful little hole as well.” 
Dr. Gupta's eyes were moist with affec- 
tion. 

LJ] * * 


Magnet attracts steel—whose fault is 
that? Something had come over Manab. 
At quarter to five the Local stops there 
after which he is free for a long while. 
Something then seems to stir within him 
and make him restless. A few steps 
ahead there is a bungalow, shaded from 
view by thickly grown vegetation which 
seems to beckon him from a distance. 
Sita is there, with her easy grace and 
effortless charm, Without his knowing 
{t his feet strike across that way. 


ce he remembered something. It 
ЖЕ. a few days back. Ав he step- 
ped into that familiar patch of garden 
in front of her house, he found her sit- 
ting in a sea of books and magazines 
and staring rather vacantly through the 
window before her. His eyes rested on, 
that fragile form of hers for a moment; 
just a moment—but-a moment of in- 
finite meanings, а moment made eter- 
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rlty. That purple saree was all the indi- 
cation of her Bengali parentage! 

Sita stood up abruptly. “Hello, Roy, 
good evening”, her voice rang out clear 
and ecstatic. “Would you mind helping 
me a little? I amat my wit's end.” 

"Whats that?“—Manab forgot to 
take his eyes off hers; they were so deep 
and mysterious, like the blue deep. 

“Don't you think there ought to be 
a revolving bookshelf in the drawing 


тоот?” 


“That would be nice.” 

“But daddy thinks otherwise. He says 
the proper place for books is the library.” 

“Well, that’s quite true.” 

"Bah! suppose somebody calls when 
pa is in his study and me possibly out. 
1 guess he must be scanning all these 
rotten paintings all the time. Wouldn't 
it be a rellef to him to have a few books 
handy?" 

"Sure". О 

And now Sita is suddenly aware that 
he is still standing. “Why on earth you 
haven't taken your seat?" she cried out 
repentant, “Сап you sit down if I 
don't ask you?" 

Quickly she brushed aside the pile of 
books and magazines, "Now be good and 
sit quietly. Excuse me for a minute. I 
must tell daddy that you are here.” 

Like a flash of lightning she vanished 
behind the hangings. Her bangles left 
a mild echo of ringing. 

Manab busied himself with the ріс- 
tures and found a few snapshots of the 
world’s geniuses. But there was one 
which drew him almost instinctively. 16 
маз, а. bromide enlargement of a Euro- 
pean lady. On her thin red lips was 
floating an enigmatic smile like Mona 
Lisa. Manab was struck dumb: was іб 
Sita or somebody else? They looked so 
exactly alike! 

Suddenly he was startled; а small de- 
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N ontinued from page 191) 

E c proken into pleces just be- 
( had esus Christ, it was only Sita 
“ He was 50 surprised. 
mummy,” she was saying, 

le. What a glorious smile! 
hasn't been ou: to India,” 

«No, IU ied, as they sat side by side 
ліпше fully spring-couch, "she 
; bea nter of a Berlin Professor. 

BUE hen a research scholar 
pr. Herr von Brauchschisk, 
| then. When daddy got his 
Doro wanted to return home she 
and And so we left her there," 
dn' 88755 stopped their conversation. 
pr. Setting pyjama and puniabi, 
Е Юр the living embodiment of sin- 

he raum d scholarship. 
үс d evening Roy”, he stretched his 

“боо rward and gave Manab a hearty 
pee «pont you worry, don’t you ' 
sorry.” 

TA too sat with them. 

“what a lovely village”, he said, “city 
Ше doesn't suit, me at all. It seems to 
throttle my mind. 

They were quite familiar wlth each 
other. Ib didn't take long for Dr. Gupta 
to win the heart of anybody. 


That evening he had stayed with them 
uite late. A thin crescent of the moon 
Mad been sailing across the dark sky in 
dour. 

Eo ee he had vanished into the 
darkness his heart had throbbed and 
suddenly missed a beat. She was saying 
to her dad, "Isn't he a good type?” That 
mucn went to his ear and thence to 
nis head. So Sita didn't think of him 
badly! He couldn't move: his feet were 
glued to the spot. The star-spangled 
heavens seemed full of whispered mean- 
ings. 

1t cost him quite a lot to force hls 
gaze away from that beloved cottage. 
With slow steps he moved on. 


Twas 
degree 


* 
Sholosahar. What a lovely namel 

These few months, since Sita came, had 
brought. about a complete metamorpho- 
sis in Manab, He has begun to love 
Its wide spaces, its verdant green, its 
mud and dirt, Each evening is & new 
facet of joy. The unbounded vitality of 
Bita Was а sparkling rivulet in the midst 
of the people's squalor. The joy of life 
Was bursting out of her. Out of sheer 
сиз of јоу she sometimes got off the 
lance and was a romping child again. 
each evening they went out together. 
Aney have no compass, no necessity to 
Off they went as they 

was the railway line 

and stones, and how 

trip along the samel 

the goods' train, 

g under the weight 


еу looked on and guessed 
what, 


Ол 

tor ип Sita suddenly asked him 
AN 
Never 


With |р» mind; if you have got one out 


She 5 
Sure, Tae Wait for Manab's plea- 
Pocket ang lee her hand was in his 


z pice was there. She flew 
ІШІ Placed ni Whiff of thin, white cloud 
8 сі 


ain yea, eens of the lines. The 


n 
Tear M 


"xg 
YOU se, 
h See wh "og 
triumphant ye ‚ she said 
Went off for the 
` SAY wenches with their 


hen 
Sita 


роон 
"е ever been іп a с 
up abruptly. ge 
p Enise me” 
at wonder? We were so 1 - 
tled in a distant corner of the UP. Hoy 
could we find corn fields there?" 


Both were silent for а moi 
8 ment. With- 
out. apparently any reason she chuckled. 
Daddy wanted to leave me behind at 


my hostel. What an idea? si 
love the country!" edo 


"I don't doubt that, 
mean that you should st; 
the night? Do you kno 
182” 


the first time 
14 2” she spoke 


But does that 
ay out here all 
w what time it 


Sita pouted her lips and nonchalantly 
looked up at the pale sky. The moon 
was bigger to-night and the stars were 
few and far between. Black and white 
streaks of cloud lay idly hanging about 
E many swans stopped in their 

ght. 

The night was already silent. It was 
а narrow strip of grasslessness in the 
wild common that led back to their 
shaded repose. Sita was returning home. 
Manab was by her side. Speech was 
superfluous. Sita's hot breath on his 
cheeks was eloquent enough. 

E * : 

'This tremulous cadence one day sud- 
denly snapped. He was under orders 
of transfer. Я 

“Farewell to Sholosahar!” The very 
thought fell like а sledge-hammer. . . . 
He felt tired and was walking heavily. 
No longer would he foot it with that 
old eagerness—this country track car- 
peted with dust and lined by the wild 
cactus; this tiny little village, like so 
many hundreds of other villages, alike 
in topography and associations, alike in 
respect of disease, squalor and thickly 
grown vegetation. He was at his walk- 
Ing’s end. 

He flung away the hat and sunk into 
the easy chair. He was tired. Such an 
affection was welling up in hls bosom 
for this bedraggled masonry which he 
called his home. And everything from 
every corner seemed to whisper to him: 
Don't go. His eyes for a moment rest- 
ed on the big spider on the far side 
of the wall;—it was friendly: hls former 
loathing for it was gone. There was the 
bed—oh he couldn't bear any more—it is 
the same bed where Sita was one day 

asleep. . - . «+ 
оте po half} past three. The Passenger 
had just left. Menab was off for e. 
time and so went home. But he ET 5 
life’s surprise to see that Sita was deep 
in sleep on that white bed of his. { 

Аһ, that’s why things had been gr 
the first time in their proper Places: 
His hat was never meant to be рий 
on a peg, but there it was ! And his Б 
sheets? They were а shame but to-day 
they were fit to receive в queen. trail 

‘A queen indeed! And how BS 
Though her body is now EE S 

ing resilient, still, t 
in and ld and slender waist she was 
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fragile. It was maddening to recall how 
her lips were parted and how he had 


“struggled to hold himself back from 


printing there his maiden kiss. 


He left his chair and paced up and 
down the room, in hopeless agony. ... 
But he didn't print that kiss. He was 
Struck dumb with that beauty. For a 
few seconds he struggled and then was 
liptoeing out of the room when his 
CREE boots awakened her. She flush- 
on fire. It throbbed violently but Sita 
Was the first to wriggle out of the awk- 
Wardness, 5 

"Where's Prosad?" Her voice rippled 
out like a mountain brook, 

“Why? I have sent him out.” 

"Well; doesn't matter." She now tried 
to face him. “I thought you would be 
in. I didn't know that you were on 
duty in the day." 

"No, I wasn't. But from the 1st of 
this month our hours of work are 
changed." 

"Why didn't you tell me that? And 
what beastly heat outside. I nearly got 
а headache. " She was quite easy now. 


After a brief pause she sald, “Look 
here.” 


Manab waited till she finished tidying 
up her saree. “Look here", she began, 
“I forgot to mention the most import- 
ant point. Please try to come а bit 
earller this evening, please." 

"Sure, sure, What.do you take me 
for? Do you think I can forget your 
birthday?" 

Oh, maddening thoughts. 
angrily paced up and down. No, he 
won't go. Damn this service business. 
Let everybody go to hell—what does he 
tare? He would scrap this blessed job 
of his—scrap it beyond reclaim. Enough 
of service for a life—good-bye to it. He 
would dare it and won't budge an inch 
from  Sholoshahar. On that distant 
hillock by the river he would raise a 
homely little hut and live there for ever, 

But,—would she agree? . . .. . 
His brows were puckered up. How de- 


Manab 


Pooh, what rot. He sits down and 
lights a pipe. Much too over-wrought, 
that's what he was. He gazed at the 
clouds of smoke and pitied himself;— 
he is being sentimental and weak. 

“Prosad, hey Prosad", he shrieked ab- 
ruptly. 


The old fellow was chopping 1095. 
“Tea, sir?"—he asked. 

“No, have you packed up? We must 
be off in a few hours." 

The twilight was squinting purple all 
around. А shade of the coming night 
could be seen in the offing. ч 

With a sharp screech of the siren the 
train puffed away, slowly, majestically. 
The bustle of the station gradually died 
away. Speed, more speed; dead-a-dead- 
dead-a-dead-a-dead-a-dead. _« вап 
on the iron hoofs of the fire-eating 
monster. Yes, it would be dead for him 
now. It was like the rhythm of the 
infinite. But Manab was elsewhere. His 
“vision was stretched back to a little 
thatched hut where Prof, Gupta wss 
camping away his idle hours. He lock- 
ed out of the window of his cempart- 
ment. Could he get & last look at it? 
The train suddenly lurched away to the 
right, kaving in view only the dismal 

tree tops in the gloom... . . 


————T 
* Translated by Sambhu Chatterjee, 
from the origina! Bengall. 
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An example of Rajput painting, 
Jaipur Qualum, I6th-17th century 


T is really a very arduous task 
165 trace the continuity of the 


History of Painting in such a vast 
sub-continent like India, where local 
variations in different culture-areas 
appear to interrupt the continuity 
of pictorial practices. The frescoes 
of Ajanta caves datable from the 
2nd century B.C and the Rajput school, 
with Its Kangra and Garhwal phase, 
do not represent the utmost limits 
of the History of Indian Painting. 
Recent researches оп the subject 
have thrown much light on the 
History of Painting in India and 
this helps us to trace the continuity 
of the practice, covering a period of 
at least 2,000 years, the earliest 
Phases running into several mil- 
lenniums before Christ, if not more, 
without any reasonable break in its 
continuous flow. Within the orbit 
there were divisions and diversities 
of forms and Dhases, which sprang 
Bi the ramifications of different 
aa ү paced Over various re- 
ing loca] “а with their Interest- 
ited by En M 
Unities Which Underlie the different 
€velopments, through 
Unrelated es apparently 
ПЕ Before the art of painting 
ға vehicle of a «c Е 
tically vegig сё of a. charac- 
the Art СА UAR civilisa 
ainting was 
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practised on the soil of India by 
indigenous aboriginal Pre-Aryan 
races inhabiting different parts of 
India. A distinction can be made 
in this respect between “Painting 
in India” and “Indian” or “Indic” 
painting. In this connection the 
discovery of the paintings іп the 
rocky pockets in various sites of 
Narbudda Valley-Cullure can be 
mentioned. These are considered 
by some scholars (most probably 
this is an exaggerated estimate) to 
be as old as one hundred centuries. 
The persistence of this aboriginal 
school may be traced in later days, 
and the paintings in the Mahadeo 
Hills, which to Mr. Gordon are as 
late as the tenth or the twelfth 
century, provide us with some typi- 
cal examples of this tradition, 


Painted 


ANGRA 


Indus Valley (Nal, Kacchi district, 


A fresco from бїрїгї, Ceylog 
(C. 5th to 7th Century A.D.) 


By SHYAMAPROSAD CHAKRABARTI, M. A 


Different from the Narbudda Valley 
school, a group of scattered rock 
paintings of pre-historic import- 
ance have been discovered in a 
cave аб Singanpur, in Chota- 
Nagpur. These paintings furnish 
some battle and hunting scenes. 

The large number of painted pot- 
terles of the ancient people of the 
Indus Valley present another phase 
of a very powerful pre-historic kind 
of painting in India in which the 
animals (lions, tigers, antelopes, 
bulls, fishes and birds), vegetables 
and geometrical motif are remark- 
able in their exposition, A realis- 
tic and decorative inclination may 
be traced in these painted potteries 
of the Indus Valley. 

Links and bases are missing 10 


(Continued on page 197), 
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(Continued from page 195) 

сі this culture with the Vedic 
е of the later days. Ассога- 
С рг. Bollensen, the practice 
ing Was prevalent in the 
riod, and his interpretation 
ge in the “Rigveda” shows 
gure of “Agni” was paint- 
The archaic 


of paint 


edic pe 
of & 8558. 


[ the Sun. and the mountains in 
0 


ше of the early illustrated manu- 
E c сап probably be related to 
b. ancient Vedic style onpa nting 


The discovery Of а series ОГ por- 
traits of Vedic sages (e.g. Vasistha, 
Atri, Angirasa with their respectlve 
spouses), surviving іп traditional 
forms in some late Japanese Maha- 
уапа manuscripts discovered by 
prof, Sylvain Levi has thrown much 
light on the probability of the exist- 
ence of Pictorial Art during the 
Vedic period. a 

The earliest detailed literary 
evidence of the paintaings of historic 
times is found in the “Culla Vagga” 
and “Ummaga Jataka.” According 
to Dr. Coomarswamy, the Ummaga 
Jataka, though one of the younger 
Jatakas, is certainly a pre-Kushana 
work. Painted walls and halls and 
palaces are-referred to as follows: 
All kinds of paintings are done by 
the expert painters (chitrakara) — 
the splendour of Sakka, the zones 
of the Mount Sumeru, the sea and 
the mighty ocean .... etc, as if 
lt were the “Sudhamma” hall of the 
gods. References of this type can 
be found in othér Buddhist texts 
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An illustration of the Pala paintin, 

A.D.), showing distinct influence of the Ajanta school. 
“Thera Theri Gatha,” the “Digha 
Nikaya” ete. and even in one text 
the "Bhiksunis" are advised not to 
look at the secular paintings, prob- 
ably because those paintings might 


excite amorous feelings in the 
spectators (Culla Vagga). 
Panini's Reference 

In the works of Panini (800 B.C. 


to 350 B.C.?) the celebrated gram- 
marian, references are made to 
Krishnalila pictures which may be 
considered as the oldest painting of 
Brahmanical phases. Panini refers 
to the Saubhikas—a class of Bohe- 
mian picture-show—men who had 
pictures of Lord Krishna’s life and 
adventures as the subject-matter 
of their show. It will not perhaps 
be a bold attempt to compare the 
pictures on the playing cards of the 
later days of Rajputana and Orlssa 
depicting the same theme with this 
old tradition of Krishnalila paint- 
ings. The Jaina itinerant ‘showmen 
were called the “Mankhas.” Patan- 
Jali (c. 140 B.C) also refers to & 
class of people of the same profes- 
sion. The Yama Pata show-men of 
Bengal villages appear to continue 
one of the oldest traditions of pic- 
torial art in India. 


Ajanta Paintings om 
So far I have dealt mostly W 
pre-historic and literary evidenoes 


g of Bengal (С. 10th century 


of painting in India. The oldest 
extant remains of Indian painting 
of historic time, which can be dated 
more precisely, are the celebrated. 
сауе paintings of Ajanta. The ге- 
mains of pre-Kushana painting lie in 
two localities, The palntings in the 
cayes IX and X are considered as 
early one, and they are actually 
more vigorous and less highly те- 
fined than those of the later periods, 
The paintings of the other cayes 


` chronologically cover nearly a period 


of five centuries dating from the 
2nd to the ТІП century AD. A 
close affinity in respect of style and 
costume can be observed between 
the figures of the Ajanta frescoes 
and the sculptured figures of 
Bharut and Sanchi. The Bagh cave 
frescoes may be post-Gupta period. 
From the time of the Gupta kings 
regular literary contributions on 
the science and art of painting 
were introduced. In classical San- 
skrit literature we have references 
to portrait paintings and these were 
actually done from memory. Vat- 
sayanu's Kamasutra (which some 
seholars trace to the Qupta period 
and others to the early Christian 
era), refers to panel paintings, and 
painting as a medium of furnishing 
and decorating the chambers of citi- 
gens (Nagarika), So in the Gupta 
(Continued on page 203) 
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BEHIND THE BLACK MARKET 


ACH night-gown brought a new 
disease to Belinda, the poet’s hero- 
пе Bach social or political upheaval 
myers new offences into existence. 
War crimes are as inevitable as war 
babies. The primary concern of a bel- 
ligerent , nation 18 undoubtedly the 
safety, progress and re-vivifieation of 
the fighting line. But to achieve that 
end, it is necessary to train the will 
of the non-fighting citizen. He must 
scrap his luxury, very often stint and 
lay aside acquired standards of com- 
fort and ease. His sacrifice should 
pe easy and voluntary; so that in his 
. day-to-day existence, during the war, 
не should willingly say to the gallant 
fighter іп the front, “Thy necessity is 
greater than mine." 


But it is in the nature of man not 
only to hold on to the bird in hand 
put to strive for others in the bush. 
Emergent stututes are forged on the 
anvils of the Executive, to fight this 
primary instinct. Ordinances taboo a 
few age-old amenities.  Well-lighted 
cities are darkened. Food is restricted 
both in quantity and quality, Clothing 
is controlled. Our country is now drift- 
inz towards semi-nudity. Travelling for 
pleasure, business or pilgrimage is dis- 
couraged. A glance at an index of a 
treatise on controlled commodities is 
suficient to indicate the paths of life 
that the State has taken upon itself to 
regulate. 


I haye no statistics to find out the re- 
action to the limiting ordinances in 
other countries. The statutes and the 
breaches of their provisions have suc- 
ceeded in forming a vicious circle. There 
is hardly any Harmony in the visions of 
the administrators and the governed. 
Unfortunately there exists no co-ordina- 
tion between popular needs and Execu- 

< tive acts. Mischievous disregard for the 
greatest good of the greatest number 
calls for emergency legislation. But we 
have a series of shocking experiences of 
the magical disappearance of a commo- 
.Gity from the market in anticipation of 
its controlled distribution. 


Іп Melting-Pot | 


Moral ideals are in the melting pot. 
Facts and fancies about the prevalence 
of corruption, and bribery in high 
Quarters, help smaller men to elude the 
Vigilance of conscience. Higgling and 
disposal of wares at a profit have al- 
Ways been the method of the trades- 
man. Demand and supply determine 
Values in à rough way. Businessmen re- 
Sent interference and look upon the 
Controlling ordinances with resent- 
Tent. In what the commercial com- 
Шу considers the lawless iaw, it 
ae а background of Fascist meddling. 

e slavish adherence to: acquired 


abits of қ : i 
Violation. his customers also incites 


Numerous control orders and ргеуеп- 


Е ae ordinances betray the existence of 
Tae ae scale of business in the 
RO Market, A market exists for cus- 


By KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA 


tomers. The extent of the market for 


Шева traffic, or for honest business for 
ne matter of that, represents the com- 


bined activity of tradesm 
patrons. en and their 


Considered from that angle of у 

thie’ Black МӘТЕ) са 
an indictment of a huge body of avarl- 
cious businessmen and a section of not- 
too-fastidious populace. The disregard 
of the provisions of a statute is um- 
doubtedly a crime. There are sections 
in the Penal Code, for instance, which 
not only uselessly restrict the primary 
rights of the people, but militate 
against a healthy national growth. But 
every breach of law is an offence, even 
it the particular provision is offensive 
to popular ideal. 


People Not Trained 


Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru is agree- 
able to hang the profiteer. Undoubt- 
edly the black market is detestable. 
But has there been any attempt to 
train the people to fight shy of the 
dishonest shopkeeper and his nefarious 
activities ? Orders have been promul- 
gated by persons whose idea of pres- 
tige has prevented their contact with 
the people. The Englishman thinks of 
war as his personal concern. The Rus- 
sian identifies himself with the Soviet. 
The American uses the royal “We,” 
with а real pride when he asserts that, 
“We are out to win the war.” 


With us, the control orders and pre- 
ventive ordinances have effected vital 
changes in the habits of the citizen 
without inspiring in him a background 
of will, to sacrifice for a noble object 
which, in his composite ego, should be 
considered personal. The masses are 
ignorant. The cultured classes have, 
from time to time, ventilated their 
grievances for denying them tne privi- 
leges of all-out endeavours in the cause 
of war. There has been а cent per cent 
desire to see the destruction of, Nazi- 
dom, Fascism and the wiles of the 
greedy Japanese, in India as elsewhere, 
in the Empire. That desire has merely 
been the pious expression oi ә just. 
mind. Hundreds of our countrymen 
have volunteered their lives for the 
cause. But has there been a Serious 
attempt to make the masses feel that 
the total war was his war for victory ? 
It was the work of popular leaders. 
Rut they were not popular with the 
authorities. 


I forget. In Calcutta we had some 
pleasant music catered from itinerant 
loudspeakers, occasionally, of public re- 
lations automobiles. But popular cinema 
songs to attract passing crowds and the 
set homilies that followed, were cal- 
culated to invoke mere mirth and not 
patriotism. The *Bandemataram" was 
iebooed. Other music that inspired 
nationalism was never employed to 


araw the heart of the people out of thi 
rut of selfishness. $, 


Unfortunate Reaction 


I mention this to account for the una 
fortunate reaction in the attítude of the 
country towards ordinances, Evidently | 
the administration counted on nothing 
but the fear of punishment for their 
Success, The remnant of moral scruples | 
in an age of breakdown of old ideals 
hardly contributed to the success of the 
anti-hoarding and anti-profiteering 
measures. The country faced famine | 
and distress, Faith іп the manage~ 
ment of public affairs got rudely 
shaken, It is no wonder, then, that the 
pious Brahmin has been seen to buy 
sun-dried rice to worship his deity. 
The mourning son forgets the lesson of 
piety when he offers oblations to the 
pious memory of his father in rice and 
cloth purchased at the black market. 
The active part of his mind winks at 
{ts vigilant section, the conscience. Man 
prefers the bliss of the ignorance of lew 
to the folly of wisdom. 4 

I beg not to be misunderstood. 
breach of the law is a crime. But mis- 
management and bungling in public 
affairs often lead to Invention of dodg- 
ing methods. Law is а human aifair. 

To be effective, it should estimate 
primary demands of human nature. 
The law-giver should have vision and | 
experience, and above all, the esteem 

of the man whose life he intends to | 
regulate by legislation. These regula- | 
tions should Ве conceived іп sympathy 
and fashioned in wisdom. The P 1 
gress of the world has proved the ef= —— 
сасу of law manufactured in really 
popular assemblies. 


Methods Of Evasion 


I repeat a law-breaker is a criminal, 
There is a permanent section of that 
fraternity in every society. These 
enemies to social order have also turn- 
ed the channels of their activity to 
smash the new law. Their methods 
have also been adopted by the avarici- 
ous tradesmen, 


We know, for example, of some people | 
who got rich by trafie in rice during 
the distressing period of the last 
famine. They obtained foodstuifs to- 
run free or cheap canteens. The bulk 
of the provisions was, of course, dis- | 
posed of in ihe black market, ‘The 
criminal took advantage of the method: 
of the philanthropist. Hypocrisy is, in- 
deed, à tribute that vice pays to virtue. 


Smuggling methods are eternal. The 
smuggler is.full of resources. The sear- 
city of petrol is overcome by fuel 1 
gaily obtained from thieving military 
personnel, The smuggler mixes textiles | 
with trash and carries them in lor 
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By Dr. к. C. MAJUMDAR, 
E 


М.А. P.R.S., Ph.D., 


ERNATIONALISM in culture and 
tics is NOW the order of the day. 
ne nationalism, inspired by a 

E re nistie spirit, has led the world to 

ent s and calamities, and & strong re- 
En nas set in. People now seem to 
peice the value and necessity of mutual 
рес апа understanding between na- 
Hans. It is, however, too early yet to 
whether this 15 mere lip-sympathy 

-or will succeed in replacing the present 
feelings of rivalry and hostility by one 
ot co-operation and peaceful pursuits of 
pigher ends in life by joint endeavour. 
There js, however, no doubt that this is 
а consummation to be devoutly wished 
for. Nothing is more calculated to help 

< such a cause than to recite historical 
examples of such internationalism and 
the golden result it produced. It is 
seldom realised that a healthy spirit of 
internationalism prevailed in Asia in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. In 
spite of almost insuperable difficulties of 
communication, seekers of knowledge 
traversed the high seas and hills and 
deserts of Central Asia in order to learn, 
ог to teach others, the great truths 
which were discovered in any part of 
the continent. The part played by 
India іп this great undertaking was 
by no means small I do nòt propose 
to deal with this in detail but shall try 
to illustrate this by briefly relating the 
biography of four eminent missionaries. 


poli 


Kumarajiva 


Kumarayana, the father of Kumara- 
jiva. was an Indian and born in a 
Tespectable family of hereditary minis- 
ters to an Indian state. He, however, 
abdicated his rights to this high office 
in favour of his relatives and went to 
Kuchi, a- kingdom in Central Asia, to 
| the northsof Desert ої Gobi, Tne King 
1 Kuchi cordially welcomed him and 
us shortly rose to the high position of 

ajaguru” or the royal preceptor. He 
paren Jiva, a princess of the royal 
ee who fell in love with him. Soon 
е birth of her son Kumarajiva, 
Ws pecan a Buddhist nun, and when 
Nr каз nine years old took him to 
Buddhist Неге Kumarajiva studied 
О t literature and philosophy 
біз S заснет named Bandhudatta 
variety E ed great proficiency in a 
Ri Sud EEC: After completing 
visited ү umarajiva, with hls mother, 
institutio парер of renowned Buddhist 
ed high т n Central Asia, and obtain- 

86 Бано as а profound Bud- 
Kuch}, 5 ar, He then returned to 
broke ‘oy ortly after this hostilities 


t betw t 
А Chines ove” Kuchi and China. 


surrendered after besleged Kuchi which 


Custom: ‘ter a brave fight. As was 
] езе hore days, the victorious 
Kumnsrajiy the renowned scholar 
1 Ар. eto China. ‘This happened in 
lj An som that date till his death 

' Numarajiva stayed in China 


and devoted his whole energy in trans- 
lating Buddhist texts and interpreting 


Buddhist religion and philosophy. His 
great command over both Sanskrit and 
Chinese and vast erudition in different 
branches of philosoohy made him emin- 
ently fit for this task. His translations 
were therefore a great. improvement 
upon those of his predecessors. Many 
scholars from different parts of China 
became his disciples and he may be 
justly regarded as having ushered in & 
new epoch in the history of Buddhism 
in Chine. 


Buddhayasa 


He was born in а Brahmanical family 
in Kashmir, but became а Buddhist 
monk. After completing his studies he 
proceeded to Central Asia. The King of 
Kashgar had invited three thousand 
Buddhist monks to & religious ceremony, 
and Buddhayasa came with them. He 
made a profound impression on the King 
and was invited to live in the palace. 
Kumarsjiva met him there and studied 
scme sacred texts with him, When, atter 
Kumarajiva’s return to Kuchi, this city 
was invaded by the Chinese its King 
appealed for help 10 the King of Kash- 
gat. The latter started with his army 
for Kuchi, leaving the young prince in 
charge of Buddhayasa. Buddhayasa 
was very much upset by the news of the 
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fall of Kuchi and the deportation of 
Kumarajiva. He stayed in Kashgar for 
ten years more and then went to Kuchi. 
A year later he went to China and work- 
ed with Kumarsjiva. After the latter's 
death he returned to Kashmir. He was 
a man of strong principles and never 
accepted any present even from the 
Emperor on the ground that it was un- 
becoming for a monk to do so. 


Gunavarman 


He was born in the royal family of 
Kashmir, but became a Buddhist monk. 
When he was thirty years old the King 
ot Kashmir died and he was invited by 
the ministers to ascend the throne. 
Gunavarman refused and retired to в 
forest life. He then went to Ceylon and 


+ preached Buddhism. Later he proceeded 


to Java and converted the king and his 
mother to the Buddhist faith. At tma 
time Java was attacked by hostile troops 
and the king asked Gunavarman whe- 
ther it would be contrary to the Buddhist 
law if he fought against the enemy, 
Gunayarman replied that it was the 
duty of everyone to punish the robbers. 
The king then fought with his enemy 
and obtained a great victory. Gradually, 
through the efforts of Gunavarman, the 
Buddhist religion spread through- 
out Java. The name and fame of Quna- 
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«Continued from page 197) 
riod painting was both secular 


(Nagara) and ecclesiastical, 


Ceylonese Frescoes - 

Now the influence of Indian pain- 
ane jumped from the mainland to 
and of Ceylon. In the rocky 
pockets of Sigiri in Ceylon artists, 
infiuenced by their colleagues in 
India, executed beautiful frescoes 
during C 5th to 7th century A.D. 
Though, according to some scholars, 
these are not so rich in quality like 
those of Ajanta, the strokes are 
pold and vigorous. Paintings in the 
Badami caves discovered ру Dr. 
Stella Kramrisch represent the mar- 
riage scenes of Siva and these are 
traced to the 6th century A.D, The 
Jaina paintings of Sitanavasal 
(Tanjore District) were productions 
of the 7th century A.D. These de- 
pict the figures of Mahendravar- 
mana Pallava, a dancing lady, lakes 


the 151 


and lotuses. 

In the 8th century A.D. the 
"Vishnu" frescoes were painted on 
the ceilings of the Ellora caves. These 
were discovered by Mr. Thomson. 
The style is a departure from the 
Buddhist school and the themes 
were typically Hindu. It has some 
affinity in mannerism with the 
Jaina paintings of later times. 

A large series of miniature pain- 


A Меце in the Pahari 
yle of Rajput painting. 


KANGRA | 


An excellent painting of the Kangra School, depict- 
ing a well-known theme from the life of Sree Krishna. 


tings on palm leaf manuscripts of 
the Pala period typically follows the 
tradition of the Ajanta school, so 
far as their flowing lines, as well as 
types of figures and captivating 
postures are concerned. They actu- 
ally cover some three or four 


centuries beginning from the time 
of Gopala. This Ajanta tradition 
may also be traced in some of the 
Tibetan frescoes which may be 
placed chronologically іп the. 10th 
century A.D. The supreme ехроп- 
ents of this Buddhist school of 
miniature paintings iu Bengal were 
*Bilapalo" and “Dhiman”, who led 
a guild of gifted artists. Un- 
fortunately due to the Turki Inva- 
sion led by Baktiar Khilji, this 
Buddhist school took refuge in 
Nepal and continued there a regular 
school of painting, The datea ün 
Niwari Samvat) manuscript paint- 
ings of the «prajnaparamita” now 
preserved in the Boston Museum 
(U.S) are productions of this 
school. Apart from the manuscript 
printings the most remarkable pro- 
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ductions of the Nepal school are the 
“Tanka” paintings—paintings on 
silk banners. 

In South India the fragments of 
the Brahmanical frescoes in the 
towers of the Kailasanatha temple 


have the waning phase of the Pal- 
lava school. The walls of the 
*Brihadesvara" temple (Tanjore) 
were painted in the lith century 
AD. Some beautiful Saivaite fres- 
coes were executed in the temple 
of Chidamvaram perhaps in the 
17th century under ihe patronage 
of the Pandyan kings. The emark- 
able mural paintings on the walls 
of a Jaina monastery at Sravana- 
velghola appear to be the works of 
the 18th century. During the period 
of three centuries ОТО to 19th), 
under the influence of the Nayakas, 
ihe walls of the “Minaksi” temple of 
Madura were painted or renovated. 
Turning to the north again, we find 
that the so-called southern Rajas~ 
thani school is characterised by its 
conventional types, sensitive Яга- 
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School was the Roper ie УЕ 2 
nismanship and nervous poses painting mainly e M E . eonünulty-of typical Indian paint- 


Я gestures. In fact, the earliest 2nd ritsar during the time o ings terminates іп Molaram, the 


Ranj las 
mens go back to the 12th сеп. jit Singh and Sher Singh, The Sich D vets T 


of Kangra, after | 
its later development = 
nued right up to the 18th 


century 1 
including, 3 
vaishnava, Jaina and Salva themes, 
The Rajput School 

puring the latter part of the 
1th century а typical schoo! of 
painting sprang up in Rajputana, 
pundelkhand and the Punjab Hima- 
ауаз. The school is no other than 
the famous Rajput school. ‘The 
Rajput paintings are the descen- 
gants of the mural paintings of 
earlier days translated on paper, 
The “Ragini” paintings of the Jaipur 
(themes—Hindu) school were the 
most remarkable productions of this 
school. They belong to the pre- 
Moghul period. These had strong 
colour schemes and less powerful 
linear quality. The “Ragini” pain- 
tings on the Jaipur miniatures are 
late and they belong to the 17th and 
18th century. These paintings may 
be considered as the Hindu parallel 
to the Durbar school of Moghul 
painting, although the two schools 
differ in technique, subject-matter 
and outlook. This is beca:se when 
Akbar founded this so-called Indo- 
Persian school of painting , he 
brought artists of all sects from 
еуегу corner of India. 


— 


zax 


The relation between the Rajput 
and the Moghul school is to be 
carefully determined. The Moghul 
painting is essentially an art of 
Portraiture ^ and chronicle and, 


therefore, a narrative art, automa- 
tically objective and academic. On 
the other hand, Rajput painting is 
essentially. a folk art, though re- 
ceiving the patronage of aristocrats 
ШЕШУ charged with. lyrical qua- 
‘Ues—and has a universal appeal. 

depicts different phases of 


Mediaeval literature, music and 
erotics, | 


ime acea EG ERN d AE BEARS 


The Rajasthani and the Pahari 


2 ш О main groups,of the Raj- 
again aol The latter group is 
É Whoo into the “Jammu”, 


and the “Kangra” groups. 
In the mee to the art practices 


ahd the States—west of the Sutlej, 

ther g et tefers to the Jalan- 3 

Git valley a COmprising the hili- i in the Diwan-i-Khas at Akharahad. Done in the 
Y. east iy Durbar of Akbar in the i тай : 

A direct derivative \ ШОО Moghul style in early 1718 century. (Museum of Elge dris, hee) 
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development of our various industries. 
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What Allo ut Fp. 


ROM time immemorial we Indians 

d nave been worshipping culture—cul- 
which is one of our best heritages, 
ШӨ, almost instinctively we give culture 
Sarat place in our national life. We 
Шр of culture аз the first consi- 
thin of our very existence; and 1 
о offence when I make bold to 
could not much relish the re- 
of His Excellency Мг, Casey, оп 

Br Occasion of the opening of the Ninth 
А al Exhibition of the Academy of 
j “A little cultural butter," said 
> "on our administrative bread 


I feel sie ri) Gal 
tive butte: 
ШІСІ better. І am afraid culture must 


everything else, and logically 
Ang, I presume, “administration” 
follows “culture”, for no administration 
can survive without a cultural outlook. 
Culture in humanity was verily an essen- 
tial gift from Heaven to serve as а com- 
nent to cnable humanity to give birth 
to other spirits of human lives. Do we 
know of any civilization which has come 
to exist, to nave been "administrative" 
without "first" adopting the virtues of 
sculture"? And why should also His 
Excellency think that "out of all the 
money that I have no doubt is going to 
be spent on the physical betterment of 
the eountry, it will be possible to devote 
atleast ‘a small part" for cultural pur- 
poses ?" So everytning "small" for our 
eutural advancement? One can only 
express regret for opening up such & 
hiatus to stem the march of culture! 
Whatever these thoughts or opinions 
may be, to come back to the present 
issue, one can only say that Bengal must 
possess a permanent art gallery to at 
least proclaim the love for culture che- 
rished by this histuric province. А great 
Indian said: “What Bengal thinks to- 
day, India does to-morrow.” May we 
expect that Bengal may give a lead to 
India in she matter of reviving and up- 
holding the great traditions of art and 
culture of our great Motherland, by 
creating я permanent shrine for art in 
Calcutta? We, as Bengalees, appeal not 
by to His Excellency the Governor and 
їз. Casey, but to all champions of art 
S this province to come forward and 
elp the creation of such an art centre ! 
Рош wails are по longer іп the wilder- 
The; СУ have at last been heard. 
Keun reached the ears of the 
the Se Fine Arts. It has taken up 
the БО) nd is going ahead to translate 
the nee into reality. And as one 
Sho рага ту, І appeal to all those 
eritages y that art is one of our best 
їп our effort come forward and help us 
Why we a S to see the scheme through. 
Spent pu One, others too, who have 
i 9f thelr energies for the sake 
» have also strained their voices 
E the importance of creating 
m gallery. It is now up to the 
41 soil and their rulers to lend 
and unstinted support to 
felt need of this great pro- 


Iealise 
Vines 3 long 


10 do 
thts the ethe Academy has deeply gone 
atter and has received the 


ART GALLERY? 


By Maharajkumar Robin Roy of Santosh 


the author preserved in the 
Rai Rayan Bahadur of Shah 


sympathy of the Government and the 
people for the step it has taken, But 
one is certainly not without fears about 
the outcome. То be candid, tempera- 
mentally, we often delight to dream 
empty dreams and build castles in the 
air! We have heard and read with rapt 
attention what the so-called believers of 
art and culture have said about the 
necessity of art centres. But I was sur- 
prised to find that they did not actually 
mean what they said or wrote, and that 
their declamations were merely meant 
to captivate their readers and listeners 
for the time being. 


I believe Mrs. Casey 15 deeply and 
most sincerely interested in the welfare 


of art and artists in Bengal, Itis cer- ` 
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“BY THE GANGES"—A picture in coloured sealing-wax by 


permanent art gallery of Raja 
Ali Banda, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


tainly up tohertosee that the hopes of 
this province, which His Excellency Mr 
Casey governs, are not cast to the winds. 
We have certainly no reason to be pessi- 
mistic, as m opening the Ninth Annual 
Exhibition of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
His Excellency, in recognition of the 
works of tne Academy, remarked; “I 
recognise the good work this Academy 
has done, and I hope, will continue to 
de in pursuance of these aims and parti» 
cularly in fostering public interest.” Мг 
Casey continued, that he was “in full 
sympathy with the future plans for а 
permanent gallery”. and hoped that the 
lead given by the Academy “ЕШ be 
followed with the widest suppert and 
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—Goldsmith. 


Patrika," conveyed 
“amrita oana scholastic world of 
to the ee welcome piece of informa- 
5 ollowing words :— 
nt of his work on Indian 
n philisophy and medicine 
astronomy, famous Muslim geographer 
which the Abu Raihan Muhammad 
and scien {с about one thousand 
Al-Biruni, and is kept in Mss. form in 
years AR Library of Egypt and not yet 
Шева а is to be secured by the Cen- 
pur гу of the University of Cal- 
га. 
cutta, s born about the year 973 
Albiruni v Ern of Birun in modern 
Ары n He came to India with Mahmud 
a zni and took up his residence in 
a ааа after the Sultan had соп- 
Ше а the Land of the Five Waters. 
S a scientific and  unalloyed mind 
Thich broke ihrough the barrier of pre- 
Judice and superstition, Albiruni acquir- 
n thorougn knowledge of Sanskrit 
аса a study of Hindu literature 
m many of its branches—his favourite 
subject being the famous philosophical 
work, the Bhagawad Gita. He has left 
a very valuable record of numerous ob- 
servations on the history, character, 
manners and customs of the Hindus in 
his book “Tarikh-ul-Hind. As X his 
translator says, his account stands “like 
a magic island of quiet impartial re- 
search in the midst of & world of clash- 
ing swords, burning towns and plunder- 
temples." 
УШЫ was the first Muslim scho- 
Іні to master the religious and philoso- 
phical works of the Hindus and publish 
their translations and criticisms for the 
benefit of the Islamic world. Although 
he came to India at a time which was 
most unfavourable for a Mussalman for 
establishing friendly relations with Hin- 
du scholars and scientists, his thirst for 
knowledge and zeal for learning sur- 
Mounted all difficulties, In the eyes of 
Albiruni the Hindus were great philo- 
Sophers, excellent mathematicians and 
admirable astronomers. It speaks worlds 
for his sense of impartiality and his res- 
pect for India's glorious culture when 
he comments thus on Sultan Mahmud's 
Indian conquests:—“He utterly ruined 
the prosperity of the country and per- 
formed those wonderful exploits by 
Which the Hindus oecame like atoms of 
dust scattered In all directions, and like 
8 tale of old in the mouth of the people.” 
pu а Sympathetic but frank critic of 
ЕС =e He says: “The Hindus be- 
e 


no nation ji 


jts issue of 6th June last, the 
Том 


They do not travel 
ith other nations. Otherwise 
change their mind.” 

1 шп Was the Court Astrologer of 
attain iUd and among his other 
Possessions he was credited with the 
Ing sto SD Of occult powers. The follow- 
ciency 5. „3 Narrated about his profi- 

in this direction, One day Sultan 

Tdered him to deposit with a 


ALBIRUNI 


By A. F. M. Abdul Ali 


third person а statement of the precise 


ich the King would quit 
sitting. The 
with а third 


breach to be m 
wall, by which he аде in the 


effected his exit, 
Imagine the amazement of the? Sultan 
when on examining the paper it was 
found that Albiruni had given the exact 
Specification of the Spot through which 
he had gone out! The Emperor pre- 
tended to be horror-struck, charged him 
With being a sorcerer and ordered him 
to be thrown out of the Window of the 


castle, The cruel sentence Was at once 
executed, but care had been taken to 
prepare beneath a sort of cushion into 
Which the body of the Sage dropped 
without causing him any injury. Albi- 
runi was then called before the Sultan 
and was directed to say if by his boast- 
ed powers he had peen able to foresee 
these events. 'The sage sent for his 
tablets in which were found a prediction 
of these singular transactions, 

In 1017, Sultan Mahmud took him to 
Afghanistan where he remained till his 
death in 1039 AD, He settled down at 
Hirat, the central position of which city 
brought him into contact with many 
nationalities and enabled him to learn 
the systems of computing time in use 
among them, In search of knowledge 
Albiruni trayelled into various countries 
and to and from India for a period of 


forty years. Like many other co-religion- 
ists of his Albiruni literally obeyed the 
precept of the Prophet: “Pursue Know- 
ledge even to Cnina." 

He was a versatile writer and his 
Works are sald to have exceeded a camel 
load. One can hardly think of any sub- 
ject which he did not enrich by Ма 
Writings. He had written books on 
chronology, astronomy, optics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physics, mineralogy, 
Mechanics, history and medicine, to 
mention only a few of them. The fol- 
lowing remarks of a European commen- 
tator shows what a master-mind was 
his:—“albiruni was an excellent mathe- 
тайсіап, with an exact and scientific 
mind, possessing a large share of critical 
acumen, free from prejudice and bigotry, 
а truth-loving, patient investigator and 
an able linguist. The nature and origin 
of rivers, their flow, their tides, their 
annual rise and fall, are facts well known 
to and accurately explained by him. It 
1з, indeed, truly astonishing to read his 
explanations of these phenomena in al- 
most the very words of modern science, 
He introduced one statement of the law 
of gravitation as though 16 were well- 
known to scholars of his time. He men- 
tioned the disappearance of the pearl 
oyster from Ceylon,’ 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud he 
flourished at the Court of his successor, 
Sultan Masud of Ghazni. For one of his 
masterpieces, the “Kanun Masudi“, 
which he dedicated to his patron he 
received an elephant-load of silver coins, 
This reward he returned to the Imperial 
treasury with sentiments of profound 


. gratitude and loyalty. What a conirest 


to the treatment meted out by Sultan 
Mahmud to Firdousi, one of the greatest 
epic poets of the world! 
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“Bourbon Sirdar” 
(From a sketch drawn by Rousselet) 


HE Bourbon dynasty of France 
has earned an unenviable name 

for itself in history, whieh even the re- 
puted 'splendours of its Court and the 
brilliant achievements of some of its 
members in Lhe spheres of war as well 
as peace have not been able to efface 
from the memory of posterity. The term 
‘Bourbon’ now stands for one in autho- 
rity, who “forgives nothing and forgets 
nothing", who in his supercilious fashion 
refuses to face facts and who would 
rather risk his neck and all than budge 
an inch from the position he has taken. 
The title appearing at the head of this 
contribution might lead the reader to 
Imagine that the writer has, perhaps, in 
view some past ruling dynasty of India 
or some set of modern Indian rulers 
Whose record matches with that of the 
Notorious French princes. The writer 
ace therefore, to tell the reader that 
у the ‘Bourbons of India’ he means 
a actual descendants—or at least 
те Who claimed to be the  descen- 
of Rees well-known ruling dynasty 
Bourbon nich went. by the name of 
o mean Who, Strange to relate, played & 
try for Ge in the history of this coun- 
che S three centuries. For aught 
these des 5, members of the families of 
Cendants may still be living in 

n leading comparatively 
and wealth үр е of the authority 
at the co | their forbears had enjoyed 
Wrts of Indian Princes. 


dian go Ras of some of the Central In- 
Qvalior €s, Particularly those of Bhopal, 
wili nd Bharatpur, if scrutinised, 
АЕ interested siden 
he gery ughty deeds performe 

Of Frer Vice Of these States by persons 
е of Bo tionality who carried the 
“count ШОП with them, A brief 

Some of these ‘Bourbons of 
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THE BOURBONS 


IF 


By KRISHNA KUMAR 


India’ 18 to be found in the “М 

Central India" written by Sir SESS 
colm, the famous British general of Mu- 
tiny days and the suppressor of Thuggy, 
in the middle of the last century. А 
fuller account may be found in the 
travel diary of M. Louis Rousselet, a 
French artist and savant who toured India 
during the years 1864-1868 and who has 
written а work on India entitled "India 
and Its Princes" The story of the 
Bourbons of India as related in both 
these works is a fascinating one and 
is well worth recounting. 

It would appear that when Rousselet 
visited Bhopal in June, 1867, he was ex- 
tremely surprised to learn that there was 
residing in that city & Christian prin- 
cess going by the name of “Bourbon 
Sirdar", who was not only rich and lived 
in great style but also held the first 
place in the kingdom of Bhopal atter its 
ruler, the Begum. Shortly. after his 
arrival in the city Rousselet received an 
invitation from this princess to meet her 
which he readily accepted. This is how 
Rousselet describes his reception by the 
princess when, accompanied Бу a friend 
named Schaumburg and mounted on an 
elephant, Пе proceeded to her residence: 

“We stopped at a palace of modest 
appearance, but of vast dimensions, and 
were received by a number ol. armed 
domestics, who, after having assisted us 
to dismount from our elephant, conduc- 
ted us to & large saloon on the first 
flcor, where the Bourbon Sirdar awaited 
us, The princess came forward to 
meet us, and warmly pressed our hands. 
I was at once struck by her type, which 
is eminently European, and by the clear 
yellow. tint of her skin. Could. i po 
that I saw a countrywoman before me? 
And by what strange concatenation о 
circumstances did she occupy зо МЕ 
a position in Bhopal? Alter undergoing 
the usual interrogatories, which the aes 
cess did not spare me, 1 аео tha 
in my turn and elicited from her 


Most singular details as to the origin of 


er family,” 
.It would appear from the account 
given to Rousselet by the princess, whose 
real name he later learned to ba 
Madame Elizabeth de Bourbon, and who 
was past sixty at the time, that during 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar, towards 
the year 1557 or 1559, a European named 
Jean de Bourbon arrived at the court of 
Delhi. He represénted himself as a 
Frenchman belonging to one of {Пё 
hoblest families of France. He stated 
that, having been taken prisoner by soma 
Turkish pirates while on а voyage acs 
companied by his preceptor, he had been 
Carried captive into Egypt in 1541, when 
he was about 15 years old. Іп Egypt, by 
his pleasing manners he had won the 
favour of the sovereign, who made him 
join the army. Later, in a war with 
the Abyssinians he was again taken pri- 
Soner, but because of his intelligence 
and education he зооп reached a posi- 
tion -which enabled him, by means of 
Some pretext, to reach the shores of In- 
dia in one of those Abyssinian vessels 
which Were constantly plying between 
Abyssinia and the west coast of Indie, 
On landing at Broach, he heard of the 
Splendour of the Court of the Great 
Moghul ‘and deserted the Abyssinian 
fleet and went to Agra, 


Master Of The Artillery 


This was the story the young Eure 
pean related to Akbar, who was so èm. 
pressed by his graceiul manners and 
intelligent appearance that he oifered 
him an appointment in the imperial 
army and soon afterwards raised him to 
the post of Master of the Artillery, Lord- 
ed with honours and riches, Prince Jean 
de Bourbon died at Agra, leaving two 
sons who were born to him of his mar- 
riage with a Georgian slave in the 
palace. The eldest of these two sons, 
Alexander de ~ Bourbon, or Secunder 
Bourbon, became a favourite or the 
Emperor Jehangir, who conferred on 
him the hereditary office of the governor 
of the palace of the Begins аз well as 
the principality of Sirgurh in Malwa. 

The Bourbons retained their position 
at the Court of Delhi until the invasion. 
of India by Nadir Shah. Тһе last gov- 
ernor of the palace was Faradi Bour- 
bon, whose son, Salvador, abandoned the 
service of the Moghul Emperors and 
retired to his principality at Sirgurh, 
where he assumed the title of Nawab, 


‚ In 1794 his successor Bhoba Bourbon, 


known under the name of Nawab Mus- 
suah Ragou Khan, was dethroned by a 
French adventurer, Captain Fantome, 
who was in the service of the Ruler of 
Gwalior,  Rousselet had met a descen 
dant of this Frenchman at the court of 
Bharatpur a few months previously, Ace 
cording to Rousselet, a number of dem 
cendants of Captain Fantome were livs 
ing in Bharatpur where they were eme 
ployed about the court and they werd 
proud of the title of “Frenchman” ab 
though they were Ignorant of the lans 
guage. 2 > 
Soon after the loss of his principalisy, 
Bhoba Bourbon was assassinated ab th@ 
Court of the Raja of Narwar, and hi$ 


(Continued on page 215) 
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1938, when I was in Paris 
АШНЫ edi ап invitation from 


Karpeles to visit and stay with 
iE their villa Dalkota, Monaus- 
pe: a near Cannes. The days in 

oe no doubt interesting. I wan- 
paris through the city and the suburbs 
Beret y sketching pad and canvas, 
math ite jewel of Europe, seemed to 
pere a fairy land and artists' para- 
n vct and there artists were sitt- 
dise- (ety and painting the scenes of 
ШЕ ane The passers-by looked at 
Шы work without disturbing them and 
E ented on their work in whispers 
reor friends, I felt quiet at home, 
ae took my position along with 
them and began my work. The quays 
on the river side, the Notre Dame, the 
pantheon, the lanes and bye-lanes of 
Quarters Latin, the broad boulevards, 
the market places, the fishermen on 
the Seine were my subjects. I loved 
them all and sketched and painted 
them one after the other. In the mean- 
time I got to know some artists, en- 
gravers and- sculptors with whom 1 
used to spend my time at the cafes at 


MY SKETCHING DAYS 
IN | 
THE SOUTH FRANCE 


By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


Montparnasse апа Sometimes at our 
own places, We used to have coffee and 
discussions on art and we also reviewed 
the works we were doing. I felt a 
strange Telationship with them and it 
Scemed to me as if we had been known 
to each other for a long time. I was 
slowly picking up the language and my 
friends used to help me and guide me 
every now and then. The Louvre was 
the place where we very used to as- 
semble and spend hours together in 
studying and discussing. Salle de De- 
Eas, the Camondo collection and the 
Modern French Gallery were our favou- 
rite rooms. The landscapes of Cezanne, 


Pssarro, Sisley and, above all, Corot 
inspired me greatly. I visited the plac- 


By the Grave of Vincent Van Gogh at Auvers. 
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es where they had lived and worked; 
Ville d'Avray of Corot, Moret of Sisley, 
Barbizon where Millet and others had 
lived, Auvers where Van Gogh had 
painted and died. ‘These places were 
Very near to Paris and to me they were 
places of pilgrimage and I would often 
go there and spend days in sketching. 
I could feel the atmosphere in which 
they had lived and worked and which 
had inspired their work that we saw in 
the Louvre or in the Musee du Luxem- 
bourg. Life in those days was so com- 
pletely different from that we usually 
live. I felt myself steeped in art, and 
artistic traditions, In beautiful forms 
and colours. It was indeed difficult te 
thing of snatching myself away from 
the midst of such surroundings. 


Off For Artist's Home 


The South of France, specially the 
Riviera region ls also hallowed by the 
memory of many a great artist. Even 
now many of them live and work thers, 
And I had always wanted to go to the 
south. The invitation from Mme Kara 
peles gave me that opportunity and 1 
accepted it at once with great pleasure. 
Mme Karpeles is herself a well-known 
French artist and an old friend of mine 
whom I had first come to know at 
Santiniketan and I eagerly looked fore 
ward to meeting her. One hot summer 
evening I left Paris for Cannes near 
which the Karpeles lived. I sent a wire і 
requesting them to meet me at the 
station. The journey was long but it 
was interesting. From ту train I 
watched the beautiful French Coun- 
try-side. Villages and towns, undulat- 
ed fields and rivers flashed by, leaving 
a vivid and colourful image ín my 
mind. The landscape changed. The 
train was now approaching the Riviera i 
region, with its beautiful villas studding. 
the hillside and facing the azure hlue 
Mediterranean, In the background 
were the hills of the Maritime Alps, 

(Continued om page 219) 
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(CULTURAL INTERNATIONALS 


continued from page 201) 
( d now spread all over the 
hat jd. In A.D. 424 the Chinese 
gddhist ring requested their Em- 


monks invite Gunavarman to China. 
perot ingly the Chinese Emperor sent 
‚ AccordinEl to Gunavarman and the 
mess "БЕЗ ры Gunavarman embarked 
ging of 1 owned by the Hindu mer- 
Von Em and after visiting differ- 
‘chan an the way. reached Nanking 


пі places rhe Chinese Emperor him- 


n AD. m. o receive him and put 
s iene О оту, called J2tavana- 
As the famous monastery of 

5 іп Sravasti, associated with 
пу P lowed name of Buddha. Guna- 
M led there within a year. but so 

'as his industry that even during 
geat Wort period ne translated no less 
Бы уо Sanskrit texts into Chinese, 
па: 


dhisena 
Б: was a Brahmana of South 
{а and his family name was Barachi 

TUE dyaja Gotra). He set out for 
ЫНАН a vessel, and met on the way 
eu тескей priest of Champa named 
og They together arrived in 
China in 733 A.D. T 

Bodhisena came to China to meet 
Manjusri, who was generally believed in 
India to have lived there Bodhisena 
could not find him, out was told that 
he had left for Japan. Ап imperial 
Jepanese envoy in the court of China 
who was just leaving for his country 
invited Bodhisena to accompany him. 
Both Bodhisena and Buttetsu joined him 
and reached Japan in 736 A.D. On their 
arrival at the port of Naniwa (Osaka) 
they were received with great honour 
by the imperial messenger, the chief 
priest accompanied by hundred others, 
masters of ceremonies, musicians and 
high dignitaries of the foreign office. 
It appears that both Buddhism and 
Sanskrit were already well-known in 
Japan. For Bodhisena carried on con- 
versation with the Japanese priest, “both 
in Sanskrit and Japanese" as if they 
were old friends. He was lodged in a 
Buddhist monastery and the imperial 
court furnished him with clothes and 
other necessaries of life. 

When in 749 AD. a colossal image 
of Buddha Vairochana was installed, 
Bodhisena Was. asked to perform the 
ур чоп ceremony, апа Buttetsu 
a charge of the musical arrange- 
20 180 Bodhisena was appointed the 
of A the Eaddhist order in the whole 
ED and he came to be popularly 
ishop) е the Baramon Soja (Brahman 
Mahayan He taught Sanskrit and the 
tires is doctrine of Gandavyuha in 
760 at Gee monasteries and died in 
erected Се аве of 57. А “stupa” was 
disciples oe his remains and one of his 
in 770 AD, Posed an inscription for it 


Japanese Syllabary ; 


е 

Slabary АПВёШеп& of the Japanese 

Closely т fifty phonetic 

and у following 

айе кеду 
Y. some Ja 

6 Podhisen e panese 


Indian use of the 


ü in Japan, however, 
Y from an even earlier 
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highly profic 
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for 
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(Continued from page 211) 
son, Enayet Mussuah, or Chohar (or 
Shoohur) Bourbon, who Was born at 
Gwalior, took refuge with his family 
and other dependents at the Court of 
the Ruler of Bhopal, Nawab Ghous 
Mahomed. Most of the power in the 
State was wielded at the time by Vizir 
Mohamed, whose son had married the 
daughter of the Nawab. This Vizir Ma- 
homed gaye Enayet Mussuah the com- 
mand of the citadel and also conferred 
on him hereditary estates of considerable 


value as a reward for his services. Ena- 
yet Mussuah’s son, Balthazar de Bour- 
bon, surnamed Shahzad Mussuah, or the 
Christian prince, became, in 1816, the first 
Prime Minister of the State of Bhopal. 
‘Two years later, on the accidental death 
of the Ruler of Bhopal, he was appoin- 
ted Regent. It was to him, says Rous- 
selet, that Bhopal owed the impetus 
which caused it to attain in a few years 
a remarkable degree of prosperity. See- 
ing the State threatened on all sides by 
the Mahrattas, Balthazar was опе of 
the first to offer an alliance to the Bri- 
tish. General Malcolm was then cam- 
paigning in Malwa and was not a little 
astonished to receive an offer of alliance 
from an Indian prince styling himself 
a representative of the Bourbons of 
France. Іп his "Memoir Malcolm 
dwells at length on the incident and re- 
fers to Balthazar as "an able man and 
a brave soldier’. Balthazar died. in 
1830, leaving all his titles and rights to 
his widow, Madame Elizabeth de UE 
bon, surnamed the “Doolan Sircar ‚ап 
to his nephew Bona Bourborn 
rbon Massuah. j 
Sa to whom this account af 
the Indian “Bourbons” was given x 
Madame Elizabeth, says that io s 
not but feel astonished at it. Du n 
recollected, ON HE Aare e 
the imperial Du S EEG нн 
iceroy, Sir John Law rence, 
Pd where he (Rousseau 3 ҚАС 
fancied he had heart E ne names 
Bourbon pronounced amongst $ TES 
inces and nobles assem 
s sion; and һе learned that the 
is olan Sirer" had accompanied the 


Bourbons Of | india 
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M IN ANCIENT ASIA 


exception of Siberia. Similarly mission- 
arles from those countries also visited ' 
India, China and other lands in large 
numbers, They testify to the spirit 
which animated Asiatic culture in those 
days and show how a large part of Аса 
Was imbibed by а common bond of cul- 
tural fellowship, Almost throughout the 
first millennium of Christian era these 
itinerant bands of scholars kept alive 
this cultural bond over this vast con- 
tinent. The result was a phenomenal 
growth and development of civilisation 
in remote and inaccessible regions—even 
deserts of Central Asia—which are to- 
day wild and desolate, or haunts of bar- 
barism. $ This is a fascinating chapter 
of Asiatic history which far transcends, 
in importance, the tales of devastating 
wars by hordes of Central Asiatic Tar- 


tars which figure so prominently in the 
mediaeval history of Asia. 


Begum of Bhopal, her suzerain, to this 
ceremony. , 

The descendants of Jean de Bourbon 
formed at the time of the visit of Rousse- 
le: to Bhopal a clan of about 400 fami- 
lies, 300 of which were settled in the 
kingdom of Bhopal and acknowledged 
Madame Elizabeth as their suzerain. 
They bore the name of “Frantcis,” a 
Corruption, according to Rousselet. of 
the word “Frenchman”, and had remain- 
ed firmly loyal to their Christian faith. 

Further, Madame Elizabeth’s 


F French 
priest, who was present at the inter- 


view between her and Rousselet, assured 
the latter that an escutcheon, bearing 
the fleur-de-lis roughly painted on if, 
Which had belonged to Jean de Bourbon, 
was preserved in the family treasures. He 
added besides that Jean had represen- 
ted himself at the Court of Akbar as 
Lord of Barri and Mergurh, and that 
these names might very possibly be a 
simple corruption of the French words 
"Berri" and “Mercoeur.” : 

Rousselet leaves it to those who are 
interested in the subject to decide whe- 
ther this Jean de Bourbon belonged to 
the French tamily of the Bourbons, whe- 
ther he was some illegitimate son of 
the famous Constable who lived about 
that time, or whether he wes only an 
impostor. “But even in the latter case”, 
remarks Rousselet, “he could not have 
the epithet ‘common’ applied to bim, 
for if must have been a man of high 
descent and rare talents who could thus 
raise himself to so distinguished a posi- 
tion at the Court of Akbar, which was 
at that time perhaps the most brilliant 
and the most civilized in the world; and 
it is still more surprising to see descen- 
dants of this man maintain themselves 
to the present day in a rank scarcely 
inferior to royalty, while at the same 
time they remained faithfully attached 
to the name, customs, and region of 


2 


their ancestors. 

One wonders whether any descendants 
or these “Bourbons of India ' аге still 
living in Bhopal State or anywhere else 
in India and if so, what their present 
condition and their approxknate total 
number are. 
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(Continued from page 213) 


green with trees and shrubs and farm 
land and vineyards. The train took a 
ішті towards the sea-beach and I got 
the glimpse of the peacock-blue sea 
playing with its waves with snow-white 
foams day and night. The boats with 
white sails took me far away as it were 
into.a land of dream. I was thrilled 
and happy and I longed to meet my 
friends and tell them how happy I was 
and how thrilled by this vision of 
Colour and beauty. Cannes was reached. 
T found Mme, Karpeles waiting for me 
on the platform. Though we met after 
many Years, still we recognised each 


ther instantly and she welcomed me 
ferny and her husband was there with 
ier and shi 


th е introduced me to him. We 
Bae Started for their home, Villa Dal- 


Amid Flowers And Vineyards 
fats Place js 


non the hi 
the World oy n 


near to Grasse, a small 
lls, which is famous all 
er for its perfumeries. The 
Bardens ere covered with Jasmine 


Tu tres, Here were also farms 
th am maces and also forests. There 
hu хито ês lived a Solitary life on a 
Sbhroac; Jy: jungle. As we were 
1 home Madame Kar- 
Said to me, "You sea 


the 


© laughingly 


A Church At Auvers, 


we have become almost ‘Jangi and I 
don't know how you would like our 
home after your experience of Paris and 
London" ‘The car entered the com- 
Pound of the villa, Оп both sides there 
were fir trees and vineyards. ‘The villa 
Was a three-storied building and it 
looked so lovely and cosy that I felt 
immediately at home, ‘There was a fig 
tree in front of the house and a big 
courtyard where there were a few fold- 
ing easy chairs and a folding tea table 
Where we sat together and had tea, 
Before us the ranges of hills of the 
Maritime Alps stretched far beyond like 
waves. The setting sun was spreading 
А glow over the face of the earth, the 
clouds were looking like Bold on the 
greenish blue sky on the east, small 
Villages with white Walls and red tiles 
Were. glittering here and there. A forest 
of ollve trees could be seen at the bot- 
tom of our hill. Golden hues were so 
charming on the olive-grey trees, ‘The 
long shades of trees and the green ham- 
mock swinging between iwo trees gave 
me a thrill of joy, There were several 
pigeonries by the Side of the fig tree. 
Some pigeons were sitting on their roof, 
Some were sitting on the railings near 
Us. Others were coming back flying 
and circling over us. It seemed as if 
they all felt the arrival of а guest and 
wanted to.welceome me, І breathed, ax 
it were the air of my native home and I 
sald so to my hosts and they were all 
happy. After a time I was iaken into 
the house and shown the room that 
had been arranged for me. Tt was a 
nice and comfortable room full of 


Plascassier Alpa Maritimes. 
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Fishing by the 
windows, each of which presented a 
new view of the surrounding landscape. 
There they left me alone to take some 
rest and went away to Grasse to make 
seme purchases. 


With Brush And Colours 


I was wandering in the compound 
alone when I {016 a strong desire to 
paint the villa in the setting. sun. IM- 
mediately I got my colours, and things 
ready and started to paint І liked it 
so much! The light was changing very 
rapidly and so I had, to work very fast. 
ў Т could hardly finish the picture before 
LEN the sun went down and it became dark. 
^ This was my first work done there. I 

left the painting on the easel and 

waited for the relurn of the Karpeles. 

They came and immediately saw it. 

Madame Karpeles at once said, “Oh, 
you һауе @lready done‘one painting.’ 
How beautiful it is! I like it. It is like 
Corots. You must have stüdied Corot's 
landscapes at the Lonvre.” This tribute 
from an artist of Mme. Karpeles’ posi- 
tion pleased me greatly апа I felt great- 
‘ly rewarded and encouraged. It was 
242 getting dark and also cold. We came 
Aes ; inside. We helped each other in pre- 
x paring our dinner. It was a simple but 
véry good dinner. From next morning 

Я I-was busy with my work. Not very 
far from the villa there were beautiful 

t spots where I carried my easel and 
2; beard and painted as long as I felt 
1 About midday I would come back. The 
Kerpeles used to wait for me to see 
what I had done. We then sat together 


FPE for our lunch. On some days they 
? would take me Їп their car to some 

beautiful spot.and leave me there іс 
s paint, and picked me up on their way 


back when I had finisbed a painting, 
On some days I would leave the villa 
early in the morning with my sketch- 
ing materials and spend the day walk- 
ing all the time from village to village 


Seine, Paris. 


painting and sketching and having my 
lunch at some village cafe, and return 
home by night. I still remember how 
my friends eagerly waited for my re- 
turn, eager to see what I had done. My 
room was soon full of paintings, I used 
to look at them every night in the 
light of the small lamp till I felt sleepy 
end went to bed. So the days were 
spent. We visited some artists' studios 
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The Village Moret; 


AMRITA BAZAR Pamp, 
18) 


at Antibes and Cannes, 


friends of Madame Kay * 
Del Etg 

came to see my paintings aa) They. 

me to see theirs. I had | Invites 


also from many others, ву Witton, 5 
I came to be known to every i 
ing around the village, Most 

were farmers, They were sim A then 
frank and cordial, and we bee Deopie 
friendly. Every morning as IAE 

on my sketching tour they Ху 


good morning and іп the 

as I came back they woes ing 
leaving their work 2 
round те smiling 


and Бае 
the work that І had done woking at 
immediately recognise the place Wo 
simple praise and admiration ү: 

me greatly. I remember one ned 


boy who used to help me Immer 
things from place to place, ES my 
a taste for art and had dong gut 

е som 


wood-cuts under Madame Пе 
his leisure. Не had a fre Peles a 
one day I painted his portrait, He 

ed it so much that he useq to lik- 
almost every day to see that pain 
Thus my time passed. I had cone 
stay for a week but I had already un) 
here for a month, and every time арн 
to Madame Karpeles about leaving 0 
going. back to Paris she said, "On ps 
you can pack off and go, if you don't jas 
this place." I saw that my talk d 
leaving them hurt her and so I stayed 
on. Sometimes we look the car d 
drove over the hills and through the 
valleys from morning till evening, halt. 
ing from place to place. We say the 
village folk dancing and enjoying, boys 
playing some games, the old “people 
sitting together and drinking in a үй- 
lage cafe. Life was simple but at the 
same time rich and full Everywhere 
there was peace and happiness. There 
was plenty of work and plenty of en- 
joyment to make them happy and 
healthy. 


Ше ang 


Mer 
е carry my 


and 
d, "Oh, ves, 
ou don't like 
my talk of 
50 I stayed 
he car anj E 
through the 2 
ening, halt. 
We saw the 
joying, boys 
Old people 

ig in a vil- 
but at the 

Everywhere 

ness. There ff 
enty of en- ] 
happy and 
ў 

} 


f 
| 


ity of Caleutta, 
е overcrowded city о з à 
ging population of the суа his load incongruous 
g The pinch of the surgi 5 pom Ron SD dogs | 
| ; as the rickshaw-puller 
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g people. Each tram is 


сі gins with sunrise for the workin 
The rush for existence begins wi рое Еа head i 


crowded to the ceiling, but they must hang on to it, 
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\ 
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"go C Ra OP R 
ayers 
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A kingdom for a house to let ! The homeless thousands are ready to do anything to get 
о 


accommodation, coaxing and cajoling, begging and bribing, to rope the landlord im! 
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tram car try f 
ere, too, a Herculean ЖЫШ is o 


ons 
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Queue Vadis ? Tke endless row on the comically pathetic trial to gat somah еқ ge 
“t of cloth, Hours pass, but not the supplicants. The sky opens 
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In the railways, while there is regular fighting to eliminate the rival in making 
for the door, enterprising men get on to the roof top and take it easy. 
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total heads) во racks, drawers minden Тіс Йоог Spase cannot accommodate. half Ве 
, > «ЕВ, windows and even the bathtub have to put in extra service: 
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Тһе clear blue sky with 

soft white clouds float- 

ing in a leisurely fashion, 
the soothing green all 
‘around and the endless songs 
of the nightingale throw a 
wave of joy in every human 
heart. In Autumn when 
«nature is so excitingly beauti- 

ful Bagchi's toilets help a 

woman reveal her beauty to 

the fullest. 


ALL OVER 
INDIA. 


INDIA'S 
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SOME SPECIALITIES :— 


Ф MAKARADHWAJA 
Excellent brain tonic 
panacea for all diseases & 
gives tone to the system. 


@ CHYABANAPRASH 


Wonderful. remedy for 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Rickets, Phthisis, Nervous 


and Seminal Debility. 


@ SARIBADYASAB 
Purifies Blood and cures 
Itches, Eczema and all Skin 
diseases. 


@ ASOKARISTA 


Excellent remedy for 
Menorrhagia, Metrorrha- 
gia, and other Menstrual 
disorders and female 
diseases. , 


@ JWARAKESARI 


Cures malaria obstinate 
Fevers enlarged spleen and 
liver, anaemia, oedema, 
dyspepsia. 


SUTIKA 
RHEUMATISM 
¡DEBILITY 
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THE COW ININD), 


IN TWO VOLUMES 
By—SATISH CH. DAS G 
Foreward by—GANDHI: E 
Every Village Worker E 
Every Cow Owner E 
Every Dairy Owner 
Every Veterinary Doctor 
and student should Я 
а Сору haye 


Price Rs. 16/-, Posta / 
age 2/87. ata | 


THE ROMANCE OF Зек |) 
BEE-KEEPING 
By—KSHITISH CH. DAS GUFTA L 
Price Rs. 7/-, Postage Re, 1/. exis, | 
AN INVALUABLE GUIDE FoR 
PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPING 
Every Bee Keeper 
Every Beginner in Bee-Keeping 
should have a Copy 


q 
HAND - MADE PAPER IE 
By—SATISH CH. DAS GUPTA | | 
Price Rs. 2/8/- ki 
A GUIDE FOR MAKING PAPER f 
IN COTTAGES 5. 


GANDHIJPS 


Autobiography, Gandhi-Bhashya o 8 

the Geeta, Stories of Satyagrabi, 

Campaign and ‘other valuable books A 
(їп Bengali) | 


READ THESE LITERATURE AN) 
KNOW YOUR LEADER 


Make Puja Presents of a Set of Boos 
to your friends. 


BUY PRATISTHAN'S COTTAGE | 
PRODUCTS | 


KHADI, CHARKHA & ACCESSUPT 
COW GHEE, MUSTARD © | 
a 


FULL-CREAM CONDENSED 


COW-MILK 


| 
THIS CONDENSED mink д | 
EMINENTLY FIT FOR BABI | 

AND INVALIDS j 


KHADI PRATISTHA 


15, COLLEGE SQUARE, © 
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i) 
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TABLE : 


that we realise the close 
between the various 
ce. Yet every time 
timdamental advance has 
one of the physical 
almost immediately 
ristic fruits in neigh- 
This alliance has 
Тау strong in the case of 
md chemistry and one of the 
has) taken is that of new 
overles being brought іо 
Application of some newly 
physical method of investi- 
to / chemical problems. The 
masmental problem of chemis- 
ter knowing all the elements, 
"very substantially helped by 
P¥ysical methods, the most iin- 
9! which is, perhaps, by the 
pic analysis of light emitted 
elements, 


| 


ЖЕ / 
зогу of this quest of the ele- 
i оде of the fascinating stories 
Ў Stry. In fact, in the early days 
ае chemistry it could be 
t Bred With the history of chemistry 
| The impetus growing out of 
Mis ledge of scientific analytical 
le 2i Spent itself around the 
d the nineteenth century. By 
de about sixty elements had 
i Prals oered and most of the 
Pouch th tered by nature had gone 
D very 16 mills of chemical analysis. 
lan" оралу. years later (1869) the 
d the ГЫ Са! genius, Mendeleef, 
tpretatign ation for a systematic 
mica) s Of the properties oi 
t manenta and gave hints as 
rection in which further 


А RECENT /VERSION OF 

| The numbers represe 

[ “етеп! and the radial lines indicate homologous elements. 
A 
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MENDELEEF'S PERIODIC 


nt the atomic number of the 


search for new elements could be pro- 
secuted. It was, however, clear from 
Mendeleef’s analysis that the missing 
elements must be either very rare in 
nature or, for some reason, very diffi- 
cult to isolate (rare earths), Mende- 
leef also showed from his systematic 
analysis that the ordered position of a 
chemical element could be denoted by 
a number and called it the atomic num- 
ber of the element. Thus hydrogen, the 
lightest element was number 1, helium 
was 2, lithium- was 3 and во on. The 
atomic number, Mendeleef argued, was 
the most fundamental property of the 
element and even more important than 
its weight. The gaps in his tabular 
analysis made it apparent that new 
and more powerful tools were needed 
to make substantial progress in dis- 
covering the missing elements and 
that chemical methods may not always 
succeed in Isolating them. 


The Spectroscope 


It was fortunate that such a 
tool had already been found by phy- 
sicists in 1860 in the newly developed 
instrument for analysing light—the 
spectroscope. Bunsen and Kirchhoff 
applied this instrument to chemical 
problems and the fruits were copious 
and immediate. The earliest elements 
to be discovered by this method "were 
rubidium and caesium. ‘These elements 
were chemically so similar to potas- 
sium that they were extremely dif- 
cult to separate S Hen төп s 

ne, however, these elements emitte 
MAE DUM types of light that could 
be analysed and identified quite easily 
by means of the spectroscope. Many 
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THE 


MISSING 
ELEMENTS 


By Dr. B. D. Nag Chowdhury 
Cyclotrone Officer, University 
College of Science, Calcutta. 


other elements were discovered by use 
of the Spectroscope since a very small 
quantity of even the impure form of 
an element will emit the characteristic 
light of the element. It was found 
that every element emitted under cer- 
tain conditions (e.g. by putting it in a 
flame, or by passing an electric dis- 
charge through an evaporated portion 
of the element) a characteristic light 
called its spectrum, analysable by 
Using a spectroscope. Each element 
Could thus be definitely detected even 
when chemical tests could not be made. 
The zenith of usefulness of the spec- 
troscope is, perhaps, the discovery of 
helium by Sir Norman Lockyer wha 
Identified this element in the solar 
Spectrum even though it was then un- 
known on the Earth. It was discover- 
ed on the Earth a few years later by 
Sir William Ramsey amongst tha 
inert gases of the atmosphere. He dis- 
covered four other rare gases, one of 
which is neon. Although none of 
them react chemically with any known { 
reagent Ramsey successfully identified 
all of them spectroscopicaly. Neon 
{s now well known as the gas used for 
the familiar red neon signs that garisn- 
ly illuminate all modern cities, 
However, after a while even the 
Optical spectroscope had exhausted its 
almost miraculous powers, The spec- 
troscope could only partially unravel 
the enormously complicated spectra of 
the rare earth group of elements. 
Mendeleef's periodic table still showed 


‘merciless white spaces which could not 


be filled by all the skill and ingenuity 
of scientists. Perhaps, if it had been 
realised at that time how rare are 
elements like polonium or radium, the 
quest of those elements would have 
been given up as hopeless. Our pre- 
sent knowledge that in the whole of the 
Earth's crust up to a mile In depth 
there are not much more than forty 
pounds of the element. radium may, 
I hope, cause the reader to pause and 
think of the impossible task of the 
chemist who is trying to find anj 


identify the element radium in the 
Earth's surface by purely chemical 
methods. - 


Radioactive Elements 


It was again the investigation of a 
strange physical phenomenon that, 
around the turn of the present century, 
gave the most sensitive analytical me- 
thod known to date to the chemist. 
At the same time this strange physt- 
cal phenomenon staged the greatest re- 
volution in the foundation of chemis- 
try since’ the eighteenth century when 
Lavoisier, Dalton and Ахуедебго laid 
the basis of the science of eheémístry. 
Some of the “eternal and immutable 
atoms” of classical chemistry were 
shown to undergo spontaneous changes, 
uncontrollable by man and dominated 
only by the laws of chance. These 


(Continued on page 229) 
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whose atoms showed these 
elements emit different types of radia- 
chan Y ү were called radioactive els. 
tons | The transformations were 
UD occur in stages. By observ- 
foun hem in the intermediate states of 
ing t evolution, first Madame Curie 
ШЕ er husband and later Rutherford, 
and Hahn and others were able to 
es due that these intermedíate stages 
fin esented really different and previ- 
Шы unknown chemical elements, 
ous Erst notable amongst these inter. 
MC TS elements Із, of course, radium, 
me ultrasensitive method developed 
{ЛЕ еше great researchers consisted of 
by detection of the radioactive proper- 
n. of these elements by physical in- 


р. ts like the ionisation meter and 
wen С? | осоре: combined with chemical 
ah, Sa . feats of separation for the elements, 
ontal The physical methods are, however, ' 
on ple to reveal only the presence of 
j Sutragarh ERO “living” or radioactive atoms and 
р. not the ordinary stable atoms, because 

they are based on the detection of the 

i radiations given out by the atoms at 
] {һе moment of transformation. These 
Benare unstable or radioactive atoms, with 
AGPUR wil minor exceptions, are found in nature 
tly. only amongst the heaviest and most 
© complex atoms. It is natural, therefore, 

; Business that the discoveries made with the 


urebradioactivity "vere only 
Sits heavier than lead. 


Y depositing ‚ Ог perhaps, fortunately 


е any а few of these 
ur Provident | 
12 years, 
oe З of radioactive transforma- 
—————— a canstent to each atom 
— Н 


us constant denotes 
‘chance’ of an atom 
rgo а certain trans- 
given time. This 
|'d' and may be 
case of uranium 
atoms this chance 
} igm is 5 x 10 to the 
inus 16 ГЕ out of 2 x 10 to 
17 urgnium atoma only 
mismeously disintegrate 
ПП, $n other words, 
Btom out of eight 
® miligram will spon- 
k 0р іп one second. On 
mac tHe picture the same 
tegration per second 

a МӘ atom is 1100 Le. 50 
Hou Million times greater 
The reciprocal of this 
Haf їе mean life. The dis- 
Stant, the atomic num- 
type о? radiations given 
у uranium in the 
8 upto the formation 
Sin in the accompany- 

‚ however, uranium 
tes from uranium 
Ormations It may 


T 


loms being transform- 
ition is called radio- 
m. It is to be noted 
the number of explo- 
PErations in uranium 
is the same the num- 
and UX2 atoms are 
‚ for one gramme 
have 5 x 10 to 
sixteen grammes 
two folldwed by 
UX2 in radioactive 
8 can easily deduce 
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Sketch showing disintecra- 
tion of Uranium and pro- 
duction of other elements 
like Ionium and radium 
from such disintegration, 
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the fact that all mhortllved  ele- 
ments not in radioactive equillibrium 
with a longlived element have dis- 
appeared from the face of the Earth, 

6 ordinary stable elements may be 
looked at as the final fossila of all 
these atomie evolutionary processes. 
They were apparently dead for ever 
until a few years Ago, when a new 
Way of Fesuscitating them and induc« 
ing new transformations in them has 
been found. Natural radioactivity. 
helped to fill the gaps in the periodic . 
System amongat the heaviest ele- 
ments. All except three of the ele- 
menta from lead to uranium were dis- 
Covered and studied. But there still 
remained gaps in the perlodic table 
among the lighter elementa, Beajdes 
these, there was a region of tha 
periodic table, that of the rare-earth 
elements, where even the most powers 
ful tools of physics or chemlatry could 
not make unequivocal Predictions, even 
about the number of missing elements, 


New Discoveries 


Again a new fundamental discovery 
in physics gave the key to the solu- 
tion of this enigma. А brilliant young 
Jewish physiciat, Moseley, working on 
the newly discovered X-ray аресёгоз- 
cops, an instrument for analysing X- 
rays, found a regularity in the X-ray 
lines of the elementa, He found in 1912 
that the square root of the X-ray 
wavelength emitted by an element was 
inversely proportional to the atomic 
number of the element, This discovery 
coupled with Mendeleef's periodie tabla 
led immediately to the knowle 
which elements were still m 
what their atomic number w 
elements from the lightest 
hydrogen to the hea 
uranium should 
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heavier than uranium having 
elements umber 93 or 94 may also exist 
aton jso suggested. They were called- 

was oranie elements, as they occur be- 
(rane ihe position of uranium in the 
yond io table. An intensive quest has 
erio made for all these four or five 
specially the first three, 
natural minerals where 
was the slightest possibili- 
of their being found. Many 
ty success has been reported but 
times МЕДЕ investigations have always 
ty confirm these discoveries. The 
[Ше rn methods of chemical analysis 
mo A powerful that the elusiveness of 
| are е elements have given rise to specu- 
| M ens regarding the probable reason 
Rtg these elements have so far remain- 
Yi hidden. One of the suggestions that 
has currently gained favour was PuUsore 
ha rd by Jensen in Germany in 1928. 
war suggested that these 3 elements, for 
3 E reason, are unstable and even if 
they were originally formed in Nature, 
they have gradually disintegrated and 


2 there 


4 А eared from ihe face of the Earth. 
1 otis a plausible suggestion since quite 
б. a few light elements like potassium and 


а rium are unstable and аге gradual- 
ERRETA LNRS The Earth, scientists 
agree, has been in existence for about 
2000 million years. In this time even 
with a moderately slow rate of disinte- 
gration elements could have completely 
' yanished. If this should really be the 
| case, it was hopeless, although it was 
then not known to be so, to look for the 
missing elements in the natural ores and 
minerals whic: re their only terrestrial 
source. "This M ш entirely 
changed sith the discovemy of artificial 
radioactivity d artifical $ransmutation 
of atomi: lei іп 1934. It became 
possible to nuiactüre in the labora- 
tome nuclei includ- 
' element one desired to study. 
these artificially produced 
siable bit disintegrate at 
low rase for experiments 

am them. А vast 
iréntal material nas 
stematized апа іп- 
1934 when this pheno- 
fred and the present 
owledze has made it 
predict what type of 
G curs under a given set 
Generally speaking, th 
is not unique but only 


5 are possible. For 
° Сап induce changes in the 
sel by bombardment with 


In almost all such cases 
ре of nucleus of the same 
ment is formed, usually ca 
sotope of the element. By 
& nucleus with the atomic 
a a hydrogen it is ро 
Mise The atomic rumber by 

oe (аге cases it does not change at 
larly опе can use g — particles 
heavy isotope of hydrdgen for 
Qing atomic nuclei. In the first 
“е change the element so that the 
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bombard It with the atoms of the heavy 


Isotope of hydrogen, we can reasonabl 
expect that some Isotope of element n 
Wil be formed. If this element is un- 
Stable, it will disintegrate 


1 
certain rate, тераа 


that is, it will be Yadio- 
active, By measuring this radioactivity, 
as In the ‘case of radium and polonium, 
We will be able to detect extremely 
minute quantities of this new element. 
The question however, arises as to how 
we are going to be sure that the obser- 
Ved effect is due to element 43 and not 


Some other element Шке molybdenum 
Which has been used (о pro- 
duce {һе element 43 and may 
easily have been rendered radio- 


active in the same process. The answer 
15 firstly, that the chemical properties 
тау be studied in an Indirect way. If 
for example, it is the molybdenum that 
is rendered radioactive then if we add 
а small quantity of ordinary molybde- 
num, the two molybdenums will be che- 
mically exactly alike and if we use che- 
mical methods to precipitate or separate 
the molybdbenum the radioactive molyb- 
denum will be Separated in the same 
fraction with the ordinary molybdenum. 
Or. the contrary, the element 43 vill 
not, in general, Separate in the same 
fraction, This sort of proof, to be sure, 
is a negative proof since we can only 
prove that the radioac cnernical ele- 
ment is not like molybdenum. There із 
also the possibility of the new ele- 
ment to he chemically so similar that 16 
Із actually precipitated with molynde- 
num. In such cases it is | ‘ely to intro- 
duce mistakes and complications, Actu- 
ally such a mistake happened іп the 
case of the transuranic element 93 and 
it took five years from 1924 to 1933 to 
Straighten out the mi Fortunate- 
ly the case of eleme 
although it took time to 5e 
chemical properties. The re 


.and X-ray teata should be 


281. 


number 75 which іх ite higher homologue. 
This type of allied properties is familar 
to the chemists; for example, the ele- 
ment rubidium (Atomie No. 871 15 сһе- 
mically closer to its higher homologue 
caesium (Atomic No. 55) than to Йа 
lower homologue potassium. (Atomic 
No. 19). То verify the existence of this 
new radioactive element, which nas 
heen named masurlum, spectroscopic 
applied, The 
quantity prepared by  bornbardment 
methods is so small, of the order of 
one ten millionth of a gramme, that 
Spectroscopic examination is ont of the 
question. The X-ray method usually 
shares the same fate but in this case А 
lucky event has helped out. The radio- 
active ment masurium, because of its 
instabllity, spontaneously ejects the elec- 
trons in the atom which are closest to 
the atomic nuclei. This ejection тези 
In the emission of tne K- ау Hnes 
of this element. These lines are quite 
strong even when the quantity of 
masurium is chemically undetectable. 
The measurement of these X-ray lines 
tells us that the atomle number of the 
43. In the 


named Ilinium, 
happy. 


nre earth 
makes chemical im possi- 
bie, The radin-chem} properties canna 
longer he easily studied, Efforts have 
been made to abtsin the e 
/ bombardment tech 
good indications 


7 We thus 

65 of elements of nelghbour- 
umber can be produced by 
element to bombardment 
5 travelling at 


see 


Elements 


we take the element 
omic number 42 and 


legac 
lef A US... 


Ayurveda, the great healing art of Ancient India that 
aims to give us 4 happy and healthy life, is our noble 
and living heritage. 


Founded in the dim past by those perfected souls, the 
Rishis and Sages of our land, enriched and developed Бу. 
the devoted endeavours of their successors, Ayurveda 
once shed its lustre on the civilised countries of the East 
and the West. In fact many of these countries drew most of 
their medical knowledge, skill and inspiration from this 
fountain of yore. But through subsequent negligence and 
malpractices, contrary to the spirit of Ayurveda, this 
great art fell into temporary oblivion, its scientific 
foundation crumbled. 4 


Renaissance of Ayurveda came only a century ago 
and the year 1308 B. S. heralded a new chapter 
in its recent history—the foundation of Sakti 
Ousadhalaya by Adhyakshya Mathur Babu at 
Dacca, Here the kernel of Ayurveda is pre- 
served in all its purity and the founder's 
noble mission to relieve suffering humanity 
is followed by ай who are concerned 
in building up Sakti Ousadhalaya—the 

embodiment of this mission. 
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PLANNING — 


py M. L. KHEMKA, 


president, Marwari Chamber of Commer 


HILE the Government of India 
W celebrated the M! Day by 
g sweets to the poor, the 
аша of the U.S.S.R. celebrat- 
ШЕ; victory over Japan by аппо- 
ing another 5-Year Plan for im- 
i. the ‘conditions of her. people 
Be permanent footing. If any coun- 
2. Esca the value and impor- 
E E of! planning, it is the Soviet 
en While the world was still busy 
celebrating Victory over Japan after 
the first Victory in Europe, the Soviet 
Union was thinking of a plan for the 
and development of na- 
Ioscow Radlo recent- 

қ oviet Union 


restoratloj 
tional ec¢ 
. ]y ann 
po instructing all 
the 8 Ate under Goy- 
enstituent Republics of 
7 jSocialist Repub- 
2 Plan. But what 
dia much has been 
nay still be added 
/Uterature on planning 
omic development.’ But 
hse plans would be if 
ог really capable of bring- 
5 [5 nge in the economic 
of the country, the iype of 
le bringing the country in 
ther highly developed coun- 
World, would ensure equal 
to all sections of the 
evelop themselves оп an 
and with an equal share 
M&tional income of the coun- 
їўгебуег, it is no use wasting 
B drawing out big and bright 
ess it can be made certain 
ere would not be many a slip 
the cup and the lip for put- 
Pe Paper Plan into practice. 


[Idea Behind Planning 


any schemes for the economic de- 
“Реле of the country have come 
B 0ге or legg as a result of the in- 
Plrstion trom the reconstruction plans 


forelg imitated by the 


ЕП countries 
ЧЕ та in their own 


The Country rightly thought that 


257 


E 


ce 
the problem of тпа 
43 that of oth 
шоп countries 


8 was not the same 
ег European or Domi- 


re-employment, Non-officlals 
leaders of Indian commerce and Indus. 
try were, however, of the Opinion, and 
rightly 80, that the Question of de. 
mobilised soldlery after the s I 
an important Problem, was 
the only problem, The 
was to develop the count 
ces and to direct them to 
jective with a view to bringinz 
a wholesale and all-round ch in 
the economic outlook of the country 
as а whole, 

The question 


engaged the serious 
attention. of the 


public and the pub- 


For What And For 


Whom 


licists апа widespread increase in 
the question couid be seen from the 
comments in the press and the spese 
ches from different platforms. The 
People were of the firm belief that 
the present haphazard, and unsyste- 
matie system depending more on tne 
exigencies of the times and tne whims 
9f the Government than on the de- 
mands of the real interests of the coun- 
try, must give place to an economy | 
planned and directed essentially by the 
leaders of Indian economy themselves, 
The response wag Spontaneous, because 
the people were convinced that the 
$c-nothing and laissez-faire policy 
51 the Government of the day 
would not take them anywhere toward 
the goal of national economic deve- 
lopment and sufficiency, They were 
also sure that even if the Govern- 
ment were moved to do something, 
their action would te dictated mora 


(Continued on Page 235) 
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ANNUAL PUJA NUMBER 
(Continued from page 233) 
considerations of vested interests, 
ticularly foreign, than the real іп- 
E ts of the 400 million people of 
ER еу. It was, therefore, these 
Pia pensions that made the people 
ay arnest thought and serious at- 
Be to the oroblem of planning, 
п. jdea, of course, was not foreign 
К ет. They had possibly heard of 
= Soviet Planning and its marvel- 
Jous achievements and at home they 
nad followed wlth great expectations 
the progress of the work of the Na- 
tional Planning Committee set up by 
the Indian National Congress under 
the chairmanship of Pandit Jawahar- 
Jal Nehru. The satisfactory progress 
was, however, cut short by the incar- 
ceration of Pandit Nehru and other 
Jeaders and certain other unfortu- 
pute developments іп the politi- 
cal horizon of the country. It is, of 


course, now gratifying to note that 
the activities of the National Plan- 


ning Committee are going to be rene- 
wed, 


- The "Plans" == 
тһе ball yas set reliing руў elght 
industrialisté «md they placed’ before 
the country “4 Pian for the Economic 
Developmgart or India.  /роршагіу 
known Іле Bomba o P which 
has singe been Dagen the Pen- 
ез Тог wide опа extensive 
&brond, "The /Plan evinced 
ілтегез!. Coming as it did 
ins of the/capitalists, the 
tion КЕШЕП, was not very 
yer И did receive the 
і | the Government 
jeconomists and it 
that it was 8s & 
гі that the Govern- 
to open & new De- 
ning and Develop- 
; one of the authors 
lan in exclusive charge 
ent. It may be said 
first reaction of the 
t the Plan would make 
Yer and the poor poorer. 
still exists though 
/ Part has dealt with the 
distribution and State 
enterprise questions 
*s'e left out in the First Part 
ith were mainly responsible 
ГИ feelings of hostility to the 
- M. N. Roy's party followed 
| they were' quick to present to 
eneral Secretary, Mr. Коу, а 
5 Plan for the Economic De- 
Ment of India” which is essen- 
/ Soclalistic in its approach and 
mgs. The followers of Mahatma 
ТН and his disciples, too, did not 
рела, Prof. Agarwala has pub- 
тен а book, “The Gandhian Plan", 
hi cvtrles a foreward from Gan- 
and has, therefore, hia blessings 
е IPPTOVal. The question of plan- 
the owever, did not remain contined 
еа Political parties or any estab- 
0015 of thought, The little 


Б 


И 
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men did not sit idle; 
their Contribution {п their cwn way 
—and some of them аге really 
thought-provoking — to the question 
and thought of economic planning and 
to the formulation of an economic plan 
for the Country. Some have drawn out 
& $-year plan, some 10-year, but none 
has exceed a period of 15 years as a 
period. for reaching the desired target 


9f economic development of the coun- 
try as a whole. 


they, too, made 


The Government of India have not 
come out with ап all-out plan for the 
economic development of the country, 
but they have from time to time, 
either through their officers or through 
the press, made known their plans 
with Tegard to certain particular pro- 
blems of the Country such as deve- 
lopment оғ Forestry, Agriculture, 
Fishery, Education, employment of de- 
mobilised soldiery, Rail-Road  Deve- 
lopment etc. These plans did not evoke 
much interest, though their final ins- 


talment, viz. the Statement on Indus- 
trial Policy, engaged the serious at- 
tention of the industrialists and the 
economists. On the Whole, these de- 
tached, disjointed апа unrelated plans 
could not convince the People that the 
Government were really anxious for 
and interested In the economic deve- 
lopment of the country, 


"Per Capita" Income 


It will not be of much use to go 
into the merits and demerits of in- 
dividual plans. What is of importance 
18 to see these plans from an angle 
which will testify whether any plan is 
really capable of bringing the great- 
est good to the greatest number. That 
plan would not be worth even a con- 
sideration if its ultimate sim is to 
value money more than nian end 
lo perpetuate & system which recog- 
nised inequalities of income and stan- 
dards though it may try to reduce to 
some extent those inequalities. The 
plans may differ in details as they 
are likely to do when there are many 
plans written from different angles. 
The ends or the objects in view m 
be the same which, as in the &bov 
mentioned plans, is to increase the 
per capita income or to raise the 
standard of living of the masses though 
it із not correct that with the incre- 
ment іп the’ per capita income t 
standard of income may also neces- 
sarily rise, These two terms do not 
go hand in hand as most of the people 
now confuse. The increase in th „рет 
capita income is по index of the stan- 
dard of living, This will be clear when 
it is known that curing eee 

gh the per capita income has 
Шош the. standard of living can- 
not be said to have risen, Аз aiready 
stated, if the status quo in 
nomic system is to be retains р 
it is no use talking of planning А 
The writer has по perder 
to advocate, But it is Taverne 
hia atrong conviction that the present 


chaotic, rather mad system, which 
allows the paradox of poverty to exist 
side by side with plenty—and to achi- 
eve plenty is to destroy pienty—the 
former denoting profits—must. go. The 
014 method of achieving higher pro- 
біз by burning the entire crops of 
Sugar and wheat and by throwing back 
the fish Into the sea, while mililons 
went without them, must stop. The 
tragedy of the system is again going 
to be perpetuated before our very 
tyes in the proposed policy of the U, 
S. Government in India to destroy «aH 
their installations, erections, military 
equipment and all that they had in 
India to fight the Japs with. 

To increase the рег capita income 
the national dividend must «also In. 
Crease. The question arises: What па- 
fional income апа how it will іп- 
Crease? If it 1з to increase on account 
of profits of the few and labour ot 
the masses, then that national wealth 
could not be worth achieving. The in- 
crease in the nstional income and in 
the per capita income must show the 
general prosperity of the common 
man and the general rise in the stan- 
dard of living of the masses without 
showing a huge hiatus between the dif- 
ferent sections of the people both in 
the contribution to anda share af 
the national income of the count 
The main question, therefore, b 
down to this; Planning for what, 
Planning for w 5 
ning by whom? 
the 


people, fo: 
well-being and by the State w 
be а representative of the People’s 


true interests. 
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Apart from planni 
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By prof. О. С. GANGOLY 


early centurles of the 


("ROM the dian sages and 
Christian Ега, Mave repeatsaly 


colonies 9 5 parts of Further 
ture vario an! Archipelago and 
Inda, indeed, the achievements 
Indonesir ins in the. colonies of 
ot Ша Siam, Cambodia, Champa, 
S Sumatra and Java TES 
Malay Surpass their achievements in 
times dian Continent. The gigantic 
i 


i kor-Vat and Ankor- 
monuments of Soda and of Borobu- 


Tnom va put to shade not only all 
monuments of India, but also 
the i the monuments of Europe. 
many in the field of literature some 
Bt the inscriptions of Cambodia and 
8 in chaste classical Sanskrit 
папра erpieces of Sanskrit 
rival iue niinent. Yasovar- 
Hexe 20% Podia and the 
Бег di Sngkor-Tnom, /із said to 
pul a mmentary on the 
Р Phe enormous output 
ише іп Siam rival 
Pall literature of 
both in quantity 
mous Pali work 
composed by 
hen taken to 
with enthusiastic 
jlared superior to 
па written by pre- 
ater India is not 
nd Literature but 
Social and political 
Пе extensive oversea 
he great Sailendras of 
built up, covered an 
"hbraced the whole of 
уа, Java and other is- 
2 Archipelago. And to 
ер in subjection such an 
We dnd ‘far-flung maritime 
Hite Could only have been possible 
ШП a highly organized social and 
ical achinery. е 


Jot Colonisation 


at one time believed that the 
Migrated to the regions ac- 
ye Bay of Bengal, in con- 
се of domestic religious perse- 
lamine, or pestilence. But 
iew has been abandoned in the 
buo" facts discovered in con- 
em ШІ! the investigation into the 
51/5. the origin of the Indian 

Generally speaking, it is 


ual У ) 

; what 88га colonial cultures as 
Ше in it Шегіог to the parental cul- 
i the 1а 21806 Of origin, on account 


Hes EN it is the second-rate 
that Eng to the surplus popula, 
© and 6 usually sent abroad to 
develop “distant colonies, 

ST the colonised countries 
Signifcan, costed as strongholds 
U parenta] Points of expansion of 
ture, cu equal footing 


БЕ ДІНІМІЗ Mi 
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With the orig; 
general rules? al sources, 


“то 
culture acro s the Ansion of mane 
а МЕУ Significant exec can Offers 


1 

S rto P'ant the seeds 
ly took u 

ural Kingdo 
developed 1 dia 
а iun emi 
1 ot er-conti 
Worthless ne'er-do-weells 


Tete men who со 
Оі the India nig ere 


fertune or 
abroad,"* 


The Indian colonies did not grow up 
as a consequence of political tragedies 
or religious persecutions, but out of 
an application of positive principles 
of Indian polity embodied 


permanent: 


or 


Out a 
а chance success 


in the 
Arthasastra, A passage in this text 
has distinctly recommended (as a 


piece of kingly obligation) “the foun- 
dation 0? new places of habitation in 
colonies in already existing provinces 
by vomitting out inhabitants from 
one’s own country in order to people 
new colonised tracts or by inviting 
the flow of foreigners into one’s own 
country.” (Arthasastra, Book II, 
Chap. I. Janapada-nivesha). Тһе 
leaders of Indian thought, therefore, 
considered it a moral and spiritual 
obligation to carry the torch of Indian 
culture to distant countries and to 
uplift the standard of civilisation of 
backward or uncultured races. To 
share one's spiritual treasures with all 
the peoples of the earth, however dis- 
tant, was sn accepted docirine of 
Indian polity. It was not the greed 
for gain or earthly possessions which 
inspired the Indian sages to venture 
beyond the geographical limits о? 
India. Indian colonies were пої, 
therefore, in the nature of territorial 
expansions or fields of economic ex- 
ploitation, but venues of Indian spiri- 
tual thoughts, and out-posts of Indian 
cultural expansion. This is best illus- 
trated in the religious missions | that 
Asoka the Great sent out to distant 
countries outside India'with a view to 
propagating not political ends but his 
own religious faith—the doctrine of 
the Buddha—as a panacea for spiri- 
tual salvation for all sections of hu- 
manity. Indeed, throughout the ages, 
the Indian sages and leaders ds 
thought have never considered ШЕ 
finest fruits of Indian сшщ t be 
the exclusive property eh 5 Mud 
alone, but of the whole of hums ` 


The Part Brahmins Played 


: critic ve to decry 

"modern itrities love есгу 
ые aati narrow-minded bigots Уу 
“of, Indian Brahmins—whose restrict 


social injunctions against sea-voyases 


` Е ion between, In- 
+O, с. Gangoly : Relato E. o3. 


dian end Indonesian Сш. 


and inter-marriages аге supposed to 
Т8 crippled the political destiny of 
he and the chances of building up 

T unity 9f one  nation-hood. 
Hi е many details of Ancient Indian 
«story and that of Greater India 
beyond the seas' unearthed by our 
Tesearch scholars, have happily de- 
Ade that the leading part in 
ту niz ng and uplifting tne back- 
UE of India and of Indonesia, 
ih educating and humanising ‘the 
BONDS Ponen B lower strata of 
*OClely and culture has been taken р 
the Brahmins throughout the EM 
The records of Indian history are full 
of inter-caste marriages, Even some 
of the Vedic Sages entered into mar- 
ital relations with Kshatriya Princesses 
and persons of lower social orders. 
A typical example is the marriage of 
the Vedic Sage Agastya with Lepa- 
mudra, the daughtér of the King of 
Vidarbha, The so-called interdiction 
rh Sea-voyage hss been repeated- 
y and syst 
flouted by some oi the descendants 
01 famous Vedic Sages, They have 
not paid merely chance a АЗ the 
pd in the Indian Colonies 
—but have led repeated cultural ex- 
petitions 10 the distant regions as far 
as е Pacific Ocean, and established 
Brahminical cults and social and 
political systems—in Malaya, Champa, 
Cambodia, Java and Borneo. These 
are not Ex of individual adventures, 
or personal lapses from orthodox res- 
mS Demum a 585 Sie 
nization о: Ta. inical culture, soci: 
systems and politics. The whole para- 
petal of me uon UE 
has been transhipp ag and bag- 
gage, with princes and priests, images 
and temples, trade-guilds snd craft- 
guilds with much greater organiza- 
tions than those of the oversea colo- 
nies of the Roman Empire. This In- 
dian cultural migration on an exten- 
sively largescale is not only echoed 
in the many storles and legends em- 

a y А = 
bodied in folk-literature and story- 
books—but is confirmed by the data 
of numerous inscriptional documents 
—in India, and Indonesia, іп Further 
India and the Far East, 

That Brahmins have been the pic 
neers in these perilous adventures and 
have taken an active part in first in- 
troducing Indian cults and culture, 
Indian politics und social systems in 
the oversea colonies is amply borne 
out by authentic records of inscri 
tions and the more relijbw recor 


of Chinese annals. These evidences go ^ 
to prove that they led the first expe- 


ditions, inter-married with the atue 
riginal 
dynasties. Subsequently the БЫША 
have led the Kshatriya Princes a 
India to migrate to Ihe colonies | ant 
heiped them in many cases to foun 
and conduct Hindu 


(Continued on Page 939) 
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ematically dishonoured апа. 


races, and established ruling 


Kingdoms and t 
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1. Agastya (Bhatara-Guru), 
Java. 


A.D.), whereas the inscription of Vo- 
canh (Champa) goes to prove the 
establishment of a Temple of Shiva 
named Bhadresvara as early as the 
third century, the Hindu Kingdom 
of Champa, having been established 
on the Pacific coast, according to the 
Chinese annals in 137 A.D. This Siva 
temple In Champa—as well as the 
temple of Shiva-Bhadreswara in Cam- 
bodia appear to be assocíated with 
Agastya, the great initiator of Shiva- 
cults in the colonies. Thus, one ins- 
cription records that “the Brahmin 
Agastya, the accomplished sage, who 
had drunk off the seas, born in the 
land of the Aryans, devoted to the 
worship of Shiva, having come, 
through his psychic powers, to this 
land of the Cambodians (Kambujs- 
desa) for the purpose of worshipping 
the Shiva-lingam known as Sri-Bhad- 
reswara and having worshipped the 
god for a long time attained divine 
peatitude.” But the sage before at- 
taining beatitude undertook a tew 
sundry social obligations—such ‚83 
marrying & local princess (probably m 
aboriginal)—and founded а royal 4У- 

For an inseription from Pran 


Bat i that ‘the 
Bat (Cambodia) ssserts at 
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Composed by Trina. 
X indu Known as 
Tolkappiyam” ja 
supposed to be the 
earllest Tamil book 
extant. And he 
came to be known 
as Tolkappiyar (the 
author of Tolkap- 
Plyam and also as 
Trina - Ddhumagni, 
He most probably 
accompanied Ag- 
astya in his .еш- 
tural mission’ to 
Java and some of 
his portraits sculp- 
tured in stone are 
extant (one of 
which is cited here, 
Fig. 2). The port- 
rait bears аз 
identifying inscrip- 
tion in Nagri 
chanacters: 
Maharshi,’ 


Fig. 2. Maharsi 
Trina-vindu, 
Java. 
‘Bhagawan Trina-Vindu 
The monuments of Jaya 
furnish the name 


of another sage, 
probably to be аз- 
sociated with Ag- 
astya. This is Ma- 
richi, and a muti- 
lated Image of this 
sage with a * Nagri" 
inscription has also 
been found. 
Maharsi — Trina- 
vindu was also às- 
sociated with an- 
other sage, his own 
nephew, viz. sage 
— Pulastya — who 
was the founder of 
the Indian Colony 
in Ceylon. His 
name is recorded 
in the city of Pul- 
astyanagara (mod= 
ern Polennaruva) 
and there is 8 
monumental port- 
rait of Pulastya 
carved on à rock, 
a plece of heroic 
E: sty ief which is con- 
Fig. 3. Pulastya; Mered аз one Of 
Ceylon. (һе finest master 
pieces of seulptute in Ceylon. We 
Cite, here, a drawing borrowed 
the Relief Portrait of sage Pulastya 
д \, 
a = foundation of the earliest 
(Continued on Page 211) 
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23 ndu Kingdom in Cambodia the name 
of another Brahmin Sage adorns the 
ages of the history of Indian colo- 
nization. It 1з the illustrious name of 
Kaundinya, apparently a descendent of 

clan famous in Vedic history. Ac- 
cording to ancient legends, Funan, the 
earlier kingdom of Cambodia, "уаз 
founded by Bramhin Kaundinya, The 
egion was inhabited by some aborigi- 
nai tribes and ruled by а woman of the. 
name of Lieon-ye. *Kaundinya had a 
dream that God gave him a bow and 
bade him embark on a junk and go 
out on the sea. In the morning Kaun- 
dinya went to the temple of the God 
and found a bow. Then he embarked 
on а junk and sailed towards Funan, 
Тһе queen of the place saw the junk 
and led her troops to resist him. But 
Kaundinya raised his bow and shot an 
arrow Which, passing through the side 
of а boat, struck somebody within. 
Тһе queen was frightened. Kaundinya 
married her. He wrapped her in a 
piece of cloth as she had no clothing.” 

This legend and the foundation of 
the dynasty is repeated with slight 
variation in inscription of Champa 
dated 658 to the foun- 
dation of е capital of 


rishng 


ceived fry ї Asvathaman, the son of 
Drona. (еге was а daugiyter of the 
Naga Kitig of the nanie of/Soma who 
founded: @ royal race on this Earth. 
The gfeat Srahmin Xaundinya marri- 
ed her for the aecomplishment of the 

gend is repeated 
/Camboaia as- 
cribfag the foundation of the Kingdom 
to Asaundinya who by/ his marriage 
folded the Some undinya Dynas- 
y The authenticityjof this legend is 
nürmed by mare Шап one records of 
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12515 Northern Tsi com- 
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Fig. 4. Kaundinya, throwing the 
x javelin, Champa. 
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Fig. 5. Group of Brahmins, 
Chostcho, Turkestan. 


foundation of the dynasty must have 

taken place some time before the 3rd 

century, That the people that Kaun- 

dinya was called upon to rule were 

uncivilized barbarians із proved by the 

report of the Chinese ambassadors 

who have recorded that the people of 

Funan ‘went about without any clo- 

thing.’ Kaundinya introduced, as a re- 

port says ,“Indian social and religious 

practices. He changed all the rules 

according to the methods of India.” 

By virtue of this total Indianisation, 

Kamboj, originally an uncivilized tract, 

became the centre of a richly luxurious 

culture, In no way inferior to that of 
India. As has been remarked above, 
under the influence of a Brahminic 
civilisation the people of Cambodia 
produced monuments and temples of 
the highest refinement and beauty, 
which Have no parallel in any other 
part of the world. The history of the 
foundation of a civilised Hindu King- 
dom in Cambodia by the Brahmin 
adventurer Kaundinya 1з not only ie- 
corded in various early Sanskrit ins- 
criptions, but we have also a graphic 
record of the portrait of Kaundiny* 
himself in a stone relief well known to 
archaeologists under the title of the 
Pedestal of Tra-Kieu’ in Champa in the 
Province of Quangnam near the 823 
shore. In this relief (Fig. 4) Kaun- 
dinya ís represented as throwing the 
Javelin (Sula)for the purpose of mar- 
king the boundary limits of his newiy 
acquired kingdom. 


In Chinese Turkestan 


Very much similar is the story of 
cultural adventures in the reglons be- 
yond the Himalayas in Chinese ‘Tur- 
kestan, Khotan, Tibet, Mongolia, China 
and Japan. m 

otan has been a colony of Indian 
quse and culture founded by immi- 
grants from Kashmir and the Punjab 
‘about the fourth century AD. It is 
generally believed that the colonies 
in Chinese Turkestan were exclusively 
Buddhist colonies. The evidences Jis- 
covered go to show that there was & 


‚ large element of Brahmins, practising | 
other cults than that of Buddhism, | 
and living in many remote parts of 5 
Chinese Turkestan such as Khotan, | 
. Khocho, Kucha and other remote cen: 
tres of Indian colonles. 
find that King Duttha-Gaman! mad 
Special provisions for groups of Brah- | 
mins practising non-Buddhistic cults in. 
Ceylon. 
ruling over Indian colonies In Central 
Asia appear to have made similar pro: 
visions for the Brahmins in these dis- 

tant outposts of Indian culture. 
It is very well known that in the 
early part of the fourth century A.D. 


famous in Buddhist history under che 
name of Kumarajiva was established 
at Kucha, a remote corner of Central. 
Asia. i 
from India in earlier times and young | 
Kumarajiva was sent to study in Kapin 
(Kashmir). 
was recognised as an encyclopaedia of 
Indian learning, including a thorough. 
knowledge of 
“heretical 
sciences). 
Kucha that he was converted to Bud 
dhism. 
ror of the Tsin dynasty sent his gene 
ral Lukuang to subdue Kucha, Kumara- 
jiva was one of the captives and sub: 
sequently he hecame the chief adviser 
and co-operator of the General in ӘП 
cultural 
the ruler of Southern Liang. 


Brahmins Of Khotan 


role played by the Brahmins of Khotan. 
Tibetan records go to show 
Tibetan alphabet was systematized and 
formulated by a famous and learned 
Brahmin from Khotan, 
Tibetan tradition calls Libyian or 
"Blessing of Khotan,” and that Brah- 
min taught 
the alphabet of his own country. 
large colonies of Brahmins were ests- 
blished at 


In Ceylon, w 


The local kings and chief: 


Brahmin who afterwards became 


In fact, his father had migrated 
Returning to Kucha, he ~ 


the 
Sastras'" 
It 


Vedas, and other 
( non-Buddnhistic | 
was after his return ta 


When in 383 A.D. the Empe 


enterprise after he became 
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Chostcho, Murtuq and 
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Fig. 6. A Brahmin, Murtuq, 
Turkestan, 
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Although time has changed, indigenous drugs of 
India have yet retained their miraculous efficacy. 
"QUMARESH" is prepared from certain 
indigenous drugs by series of experiments and 
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ч In Liver and Stomach Troubles, the effect of 
QUMARESH " is not only efficacious but mira- 
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ONE WORD IS TOO 


Ву SIDDHANATH SEN, 
B.Sc. (Lond,) 


«“7\NE word is too often profaned”, 
complained Shelley in reference to 
а different topic and a different sphere. 
In the sphere of business, however, the 
one word that is too often profaned and 
debased is ‘service’. Avarice and lust 
for economic power masquerade them- 
selves under many guises; they are 
screened by ‘decorous draperies of virtu- 
ous sentiment’, and what is virtually no- 
thing but snatching and grabbing is dei- 
"fied with the help of resounding rhetoric. 
Тһе idea, the word, that is too often 
pressed into service to serve as a camou- 
Ваве to greed and economic ambitions 15 
the magic expression ‘service’. This 
mask of innocence, the smoke-screen of 
service, is sometimes thin and scant, but 
when carefully planned and well-orga- 
nised, it often sueceeds in deceiving еуеп 
the hard-boiled, wary man. Business 
abounds in examples of this—camou- 
fiages of all degrees, from the, most 
simple to the most elaborate. 


Trapping Customers 


For instances of the_erudest, turn to 
the pages of a Bengali calendar and you 
will find dozens 9t adsertisements which 
are nothing Bal attempts at hooking up 
customers, ҰЙ 8 making a show that 
the motive of “Пе advertisers is not 
mercenary Әз the teast but that they 
are actuated by humanitarian considera- 
tions із publishing’ the advertisements— 
Mmendacious &dysrtisements meant to 

'wary/and gullible, advertise- 

hold out large promise of 

ahd miraculous cure of all in- 
isgHses, advertisements of 

nd talismans, offered at cost 

її ‘сап control our destiny and 

Еге, bring our enemies knee- 

feet and which, the purve- 

they make available to the 

Word got with any motive for profit but 
і Meer considerations of humanity. 

Ите typical of a class of business 

2 specious claims of serving the 

—Eubli and thriving on its credulity. But 
ОПЕ heed not look for Illustrations of 

< such shady business only in the cheap 
acyertisements of our calendars, Simi- 

Ist advertisements, though muen less 

pce, appear elsewhere also, The writer 
Zecalls an amusing incident as to how an 

fold class-mate of his, who belived his 
ears to be unshapely, was taken in by an 
Advertisement in the ‘Strand Magazine’ 
Of а specific which claimed to cure pro- 
truding ears and make them shapely: it 
had to be used only during sleep and it 
Would cure in two to three weeks. At 
the request of this friend he called at 
the London office of the advertisers and 
Ordered and paid for this wonderful 
Specific to be sent to the friend's ad- 
Gréss, At the end of a month or so he 
foclved a parcel and a letter from the 
ү, The letter bitterly complained 
vi the ndvertisers were a set of “thugs 
sup һай supplied nim with only some 
bber contraption—sort of ear-clips— 


OFTEN P 


10 reduce the ears to sha) e, with strings 
attached which were to be tied round the 
head to keep the ears taut and in proper 
position apparently. The friend indlg- 
nantly mentioned that the contraption 
was worse than useless: it only pained 
and pinched the cars and caused sleep- 
less nights and a headache in the morn- 
ing. Іп disgust, therefore, he had sent 
the article for return to the dealers, 
The dealers, it might be of interest to 
add, took the article back and refunded 
half the price without much ado. Pro- 
bably such complaints and refunds were 
not very unusual for them. 


"Phony" Advertisements 


Of the same ilk, though not recognisa- 
ble as such outwardly, are some of our 
highly "elegant" modern advertisements. 
Composed for effect—to fascinate and to 
hook readers—these are equally "phony" 
advertisements whleh often cover up 
Skeletons in the cupboard. Here is the 
inside story behind one such adyertise- 
ment. One business adventurer had 
bought at a nominal price a fairly large 
tract of land in the outskirts of & big 
city somewhere in India. The war with 
its cheap money having brought many 
investors in the market, he saw his 
opportunity and floated a company 
which took over the tract of land from 
him at а fabulous price, which, of course, 
went direct to his pocket, with the osten- 
sible object of establishing therein a mo- 
dern agricultural farm, a dairy business 
and a suburban residential colony for 
those who wanted to have the amenities 
of the city and at the same time live in 
the peaceful surroundings of a rural life. 
The adventurer also arranged with the 
company to glve him a substantial portion 
of the shares of the company as promo- 
ter's shares which would ensure to him 
virtual control. It was thus a deal con- 
ceived and concluded in the personal 
interest of the “promoter” and in order 
to swell his pocket. But the general pub- 
lic, which, of course, did not know this 
inside story, was presented through press 
publicity with a glamorous story about 
the new venture started on land which 
the company was "fortunate" in secur- 
ing at a “very reasonable” price. Much 
care and money were deyoted to the 
preparation of the advertisements. The 
services of a noted firm of publicity ex- 
perts were commissioned to do the job, 
and the advertisement—O, you might 
call it a poem, you might call it a song 
or both rolled into one! To its readers 
it conjured up in succession pictures of 
a farm producing fresh vegetables and 
pure milk under modern methods for ser- 
ving the needs of the city, а colony in 
idyllic surroundings with lakes, lawns 
and flower-beds. And further an as- 
sured and handsome dividend to those 
who would put their money into the 
venture. Many undoubtedly took the 
advertisement at its face value. “о 
sancta simplicitas!" 1 

Such lip-service to service has become 


M 

much too common in the field. of bust- 
ness. Is this a sign of the age—an age 
in which words and deeds, profession. 
and practice, are at complete variance? 
То take another, instance—the case of 
the life insurance industry: certain capi- 
talistic development which have come 
into this industry of late in this country 
must be viewed with dismay. Capitalists 
grown fat on black-market money have 
in а good few cases singjed out life in- 
surance companies for their "invest- 
ment’, cornering their shares by paying 
& fancy price and finally capturing con- 
trol of these companies. The apprehen- 
ston would be natural, in the circum- 
Stances, that these companies can hard- 
ly continue to be conducted in the publie 
interest, These capitalists may profess, 
they may try to delude the publie into 
believing, that they realise life insurance 
is not a business tut a publie service and 
that it has to be ccnducted ss a sacred 
trust; but their motive is something dia- 
bolical. For, they certainly do not buy 
insurance shares, whose market values 
аге, say, only Rs. 100|- at the fabulous 
price of Rs. 1500|- ver share, for the sake 
of the small dividend they bring in! It 
would be a ruinous Investment for them, 
if that were the only return or reward 
derivable from shares bought at such 
absurdly high prices. They clearly have 
an arriere pensee, an ulterior motive 
and a plan for making their "inyest- 
ments" worthwhile for themselves, It 
may be said without doubt or hesitation 
that it is control over the huge life funds 
ot the insurance cempanies that these 
men are after. For, it is only by using 
these funds for their own purposes that 
they can expect 10 compensate them- 
selves handsomely for the price paid in 
buying up a company. 


The Government of India appointed 
a Committee recently to investigate 
these evils and the Committee has just 
submitted its report. On the basis of 
the Committee's recommendations there 
will probably be another insurance legis- 
lation aimed at checking such evils. But 
сап legislation effectively remedy the 
situation? [п the first place, legislative 
acts of a Government that is not natio- 
nal are unlikely to command that whole- 
hearted public support which is essen- 
tial in fighting these anti-social ele- 
ments, Secondly, the roots of the evi 
are much deeper, such evils arise not 
simply because the law is not stringent 
enough but because there is everywhere 
in society an unholy, uneritical worship 
of money and economie power. How 
business and industry аге to be regt- 
lated and controlled and made to serye 
their proper role—that of a social func- 
tion—whether this could be done under 
capitalism at all is a large question 
which cannot be discussed here, Tn any 
ease, individual businessmen and capi- 
talists cannot in modern society be al- 
lowed to perpetrate such vandalism for 
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length of time with immunity. Pro- 
епу, many & business will have to ре al- 

БЫ ег nationalised’ and run by the 
toget itself and effective controls impos- 
stat others. Abolition of “private enter- 
eC ce” altogether із not, however, likely, 
pos whatever attitude the State may 

БО towards private enterprise, private 
ad P prise must in any case revise and 
ent jent its outlook if it is to survive. It 


525 chasten itself and be free from the 
LONG П сезѕез such as have been indicated 

“әуе, it must һе free from fascist 
VE ROW aboye, 


s and ideas of securing control of 
sands for individual gains, if it 1s 
DHUBR; E to conform to the needs and dictates of 
| a new society which is being, or will be, 
porn out of the present travails of a dis- 
tracted society. ‘The existing social and 
economic order is much too leprous to 
survive long. 


S. 6,3800) A New Outlook 


5, 60,00,00 Business will, іп fact, have to trans- 
5,7400) form itself апа deyelop a new outlook, 
Зауытты Ав we move and forge ahead with plans 

E. and ideas of a better order, all business 


JANKING will find it not only prudent but really 


ential to think of its contribution not 

pino 3 E ly in terms of the normal operation 
, of its business, It has to develop a 
social consciousness: in fact, its right to 

, Cert, existence would depend on that—on 
lcutta how far it is conscious that it exists 


essentially to serve a social purpose. A 
fundamental change has thus to come 
к. about in the attitude of the individual 
à businessman towards his civic and social 
responsibilities, Не must realise that 
"what is good for the publie is, 1n the 
long run, best for busifi¥ss also.” In 
other words, tree enterprise would по 
longer be f: to Ме the exclusive 
and selfish # yhe individual ac- 
cording tor Iculations of gain 


and profit. e, we no longer 
place the indivi first, but rather pro- 
ceed frø: isty down to the indi- 


vidual, 


this idea in more 
#hese аге some of the 


© / by the business. The 
г талу the workers, think 
gets the lion’s share of the 
Would like to ре satisfied 
et a fair share. The work- 
‘hat the money paid for wages 
б small part of the receipts ог in- 
tome 1 companies, as what the workers 


eink ‘fatiers very greatly for a com- 
WS опа the efficient and harmonious 
t of its nusiness, they must be 
© che truth about profits. There is 
И а suspicion that some of the so- 
(9 14 expensive and attractive things 
‘st companies do come out of the work- 
ЁЇз' pocket, Those suspicious must be al- 
layed and removed ої course, by contro- 
егйп with the help of solid facts, The 
"Question is, further posed. that the 
j Worker is putting in his years with the 

jJ Company, and is not that more important 
than the money which the capitalist 
Puts into business? To this question al- 
50 a Satisfactory enswer must be given 
3nd employees iold how proprietors or 
management propose to recognise and 
Tecompense their life-long and devoted 
Services, In these and other ways busi- 
2655 will have to Gemonstrate that it 
515 not for the exclusive interest of 
e owners but for serving a wider inter- 


est, if Tree en aay i d 
ү terpr to continue &n 
Justity itself, eae 


m America, the land of free enterprise 
excellence, leading businessmen are 
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modern society, 
they 
DOE polls t 
acts. Giving his views on the 

One American Writer says: “The nee 
із coming when all progressive compa- 
nies will employ an opinion-polling or- ` 
better companies 
pinion groups record 
i the thought within a com- 
pany's communities, the thinking of its 
employees in so far as company’s рой- 
cles are concerned and what the public 
believes about the Service or product it 
15 selling. Yes, they even find out soma 
Pretty startling things about what the 
public thinks of management, Such 
valuable information, soundly and con- 
clusively arrived at, can be of considera- 


ble value in Shaping or re-vita 
policy." i ге 


In their attempts to reach the public, 
American businessmen are also making 
developments in another line. Ехрегі- 
ence taught them that if you are to talk 
to the public about business you must 
tell the public the story in its own lan- 
guage. The importance of language and 
the words ít uses has led to the develop- 
ment of “Semantics”, which has heen 
defined as the science of welghing words 
to determine their favourable ог un- 
favourable connotation, In other words, 
for helping better publie understanding, 
American business is actively develop- 
ing a more explanatory nomenclature 
for the business, It is argued by the 
exponents of “Semantics” that if there 
are words that are used by a business 
but which convey the wrong impression 
to the public or which do not convey 
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the meaning that it is desired to con- 
vey, it is quite clear that these words | 
should be abandoned or acceptable sub- | 
stitutes found, An adjunct of this prow | 
blem les in the field of accounting, 
where also attempts are being made by 
American business to make things mere 
intelligible to the publie, While it is 
Perhaps not practicable to expect а 
definite and uniform system of account- 
ing, some additional Progress їп this 
direction and the dropping of urimeces- 
Sary technicalities, wherever possible, 
Would help materially to solve the рго- 
blem of better puolle understanding of 


the financial statements made by а 
business, 


Business & Social Service 


Free enterprise (8 confronted with а 
challenge today, Modern Society no 
longer believes, as Pope, did: 


"Thus God and Nature formed the 
general frame, 


And bade self-love and social be the 
same,” 


Modern society does not believe that 
the self-love and profit motive of 
individuals working in free competition 
would result in а happy and automatic 
economic harmony in society. It has 
known too well the results of the un- 
bridled indulgence of the profit motive 
and acquisitive appetite to have such a 
complacent belief. If in the future years 
it permits free enternrise to continue, it 
will be on the distinct understanding 
and guarantee that business will be со 
ordered and regulated as to subserve a 
social function—a true social service, 
Our businessmen, therefore, must рге- 
Pare to take up the challenge, аз busi- 
nessmen elsewhere are doing, or else be 
prepared to be “liquidated” sooner or 
later. 


The Missing Elements 
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Berlin as a new phenomenon, that of 
fission of uranium in which the atomic 
nuclei were breaking up into two parts 
with & large release of energy and sub- 
sequent radioactivity of the two parts. 
This, however, did not completely ex- 
plain all the observed phenomena, spe- 
cially unexplained being a 23-minute 
rate of disintegration of uranium pro- 
duced by neutron bombardment. This 
later was explained on some radio-che- 
mical evidence as element 93. Further 
corroboration was found in the fact that 
although the element 83 was being form- 
ed it was not decaying appreciably, ех- 
actly аз one would expect from в slow 
decaying heavy element of,the type of 
uranium, A decay rate of a million 
years will be undetectable in the labora- 
tory scale experiments, although 2 that 
rate may be sufficient to cause its я 
appearance from the Earth, Element 93 
has been called eka-rhenium since i is 
homologous to rhenium. The radio-che- 
mical evidence in the case of this ele- 
Tent leads us to expect properties 
slightly different ітоп its ошо 
rhenium, А few remarks regarding the 
geo-chernical properties of these Ку 
may he of interest, One might expec 


i ka-rhenium oc- 
that if masurium and eka- 
cured at &ll in nature, rhenium minerals 


would be the best terrestrial source. In 
tensive searches for these two elements 
in rhenium minera's have been made and 
the results are so far completely nega- 
tive. The possibility that all the isotopes 
of these two elements are unstable seems 
very likely. Mattauch has formulated 
some semi-empirical rules of stability of 
atomic nuclei, These apply to element 
43 and predict that no stable isotopes of 
this element can be formed. It is in- 
teresting to Observe, in conclusion, thst 
in the last seventy or eighty years we 
have travelled a full circle trom the time 
of Mendeleef. АЦ the possible elements 
are numbered and their properties 
known, and yet somehow the seeret of 
Why a particular element ts in à 
certain proportion, why another із so 
rare and still another which we may 
expect to find cannot he f at all, is 
still locked in the very of the 
&tom—the atomic nuclei. 


heart 


Man to-day has created elements that 
nature leit cut, endowed them with 
radioactive properties, and probed m 

to secrets that nature seemed ушШ 
REA. The key that he has hus 
obtained may lead him one day to ine 
even deeper problem of how and why 
matter itself was born in the din asons 
of the past 
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zil which were Important cultural 
Ore between Quarasar апа Turfan, 
25 the borders of China is proved 
near he evidence of various wall- 
by tings in these regions some of 
А: are cited, here, in drawings 
[ 5, 6 &nd 7). 'The dress and the 
mr Bp) ў / 
le Ас " 4 - | 
* 2 | 
3 , Sr T / 
Industries NIN I M 4 
L MANU- E MANI A | 
\NISERS 3 WI Yf VN 
\PPROVED P 55-222 БОЗ 
) 3 at 
leutta, E. j Tir Хе 
: Hookbots | 77 (C * ANNUS Vl 
/ VN ot м 
= || j { е”, 
; T 746 ÀJ Brahmin, from a 
| JM 7. Fresco, Qyzil, Turke- 
] Alan С. 700 A.D. 
: meiner of/hafr-dressing in the figures 
1 A frescoes leave no manner of 
р they are representations of 
ЕСЕСІ 3 and the German archaeolo- 
E | Wave Identified them as such. 
л Srtiovlar attention may be drawn to 
Ihe Weird figure with a beard and а 
: { БЕП /‘jata,’ clad in tiger's skin and 
DE bramdishing a double-faced Trisula and 
||“ wearing on his legs queer gar- 
o yds which lead us to identity this 
4 D?rsonage аз an exponent of some Tan- 
‘rik cult in this remote corner of Asia, 
&- E" Опе of the wall-paintings at Baza- 
i E. ik temple (Murtuq) there is a repre- 
| Ta tation of a Varaha (Ganesha) 
Pu age which wears similar garlands on 
j iR leg. This suggests that the Brah- 
Wate in Fig. 8 is a votary of this 
| 3 pote or Tantrie Ganesha cult. In 
EV den ОЁ the frescoes these figures are 
ja Snated as Brahmanas. But apart 
1 of th Painted designations, by virtue 
] at e dress and long matted hair 
Pd a), the Branmanas. are easily dis- 
А cher ened from the Sramanas or Bud- 
3 heads monks represented with shaven 
| fourish That Brahminical cults have 
: ühist d Slde by side with the Bud- 
Asta 12 ane Temote cities of Central 
| Urther attested to by some 
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Fig. 8. A Tantrik Brahmin, 


Turfan, Turkestan, 


frescoes representing Siva and Par- 
vati, (Flg. 9), 


The most celebrated Indian name in 
the history of Chinese Buddhism ig 
Bodhi-Dharma, a Bramhin from Con- 
jeverum (Southern India). He із the 
twenty-eighth Patriarch and famous 
in the annals of Buddhism under the 
popular name of Tamo in Chinese, and, 


Fig. 9. Siva and Parvati, 
: Qyzil, Turkestan. 
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аз Daruma in Japanese, In 520 A, D, . 
he left India by sea and landed in 
Canton, He preached the novel doc- 
trine of illumination through medita- 
tion as opposed to devotion through 
images. His doctrine was not very 
much appreciated at the beginning. It 
Was a great succesa during the Sung 
Period under the name of Zen (Dhy- 
ana) Buddhism. He had a celebrated 
interview with Emperor Wu-Ti at 
Nankíng at. which he offended the 
Emperor by his curt and cryptic ans- 
wers. In answer to the question, what 
із the most important of the holy doc- 


ae TES 


Fig. 10. Bodhidharma in his old 
age Chinese Painting, 
13th century. 


irines, Bodhi-Dharma replied, “Where 
all is emptiness nothing can be called 
holy.” “Who,” asked the astonished 
Emperor, “is he who thus replies to 
me?" "I do not know," answered Bo- 
dhi-Dharma, Being unable to make 
any impression on the Emperor, Bodhi- 
Dharma went northwards, and he is 
said to have crossed the river Yangtse 
standing on a reed, a subject frequ- 
ently represented in Chinese Art. He 
retired to Lo-Yang where he spent 
9 years in the Shao-Lin temple, gaz- 
ing silently at a wall whence he was 
popularly known ss the ‘wall-gazer’. 
and in a wooden portrait he із re- 
presented in this posture (Fig. 10), 
One legend says that he sat so long 
in contemplation that his legs fell off. 
He wished to return to India but died 
in China. We cite here a well-known 
portrait of Bodhi-Dharma current in 
Japan (Fig. 10). Another leader of 
another branch of Chinese Buddhism, 
that of Chew-Yin (in Japanese Shine 
gon) Buddhism equivalent to the Sanse 
krit Mantrayana, was a man оғ Ша 
Bramhin caste, Vajrabodhl, who arriv- 
ed in China from Southern India (М8 
labar) in 719 and died in 730 after 
translating several Tantrik works and 
Dharani texts. 


The Chinese annals have recorded 
the activities of another Brahmana 
adventurer named Narayan-Swami, Нә 
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Milk is Nature's complete food. To serious contamination by dust, bace 
the infant it is indispensable; to the teria and other extraneous matters, 
growing child it is an invaluable The only way, that is adopted in 
protective food; and to the adult itis Indian homes to render it safe is to 
an essential adjunct to normal diet. boil it before drinking. This practice, 
То be exact. itis an all-unit food rich however, affects the nutritive value of 
in all the valuable food constituents milk, 

and vitamins and rightly occupies the Qf jate, in all ће western countries, 
foremost place in human dietary. with the advancement ofthe science of 
But however fresh the milk the fact nutrition, Doctors and Dieticians have 
remains, that milk, particularly cow's recommended the use of powdered 
milk, is more easily perishable and milk in which the essentials of whole 
an ideal medium for the growth of milk can be preserved, In this form 
micro-organisms, specially in the milk is perfectly free from con- 
warm climate of the tropics. Pe tamination. 

Moreover, in our countryat every ("8521 Vita-Milk is powdered milk at ils 
siep beginning from milking pro- best and as Doctors and Dieticians 
cess down to ‘the vessel. from declare- just the right food for, 
which milk is sold, it is open to S$ babies, 


BABIES BEST MILKS 


eT 
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HE handloom industry of India, 
which has drawn such pointed 
public attention during the present 
acute scarcity of cloth, has always 
occupied a distinctive place іп the 
economic life of the country. Although 
x sneered at by some people whose eyes 
p are dazzled by the volume and speed 
of mechanised production, the inher- 

E. ent importance of the handloom re- 
К mains to this day largely undiminish- 
.ed. There is по doubt whatever that 
for a long time to.«egme, India must 
continue to depefid on handloom pro- 
ducts for supplyi large part of her 
оша do well, there- 


textile ne£ts, We 
fore, tofe more respectful than" we 
care to/5e in the attention we pay to 
the various Problems associated with 
the handioom industry, and to the 
extenf ‘hat we/succeed thereby in 
% the position of the 
rier, we shall be only 
the/ larger interests of the 


/ 


ns of the handloom indus- 
to hoary antiquity. It 
the most ancient of ull 
y industries. Long before the 
Christ, when continental Eu- 
Steeped in barbarity, the In- 
loom products, especially the 
rated ‘muslin, were the marvel 
© ig world, and ‘adorned the proud- 
5 wauties of Greece and 
sient Rome, as the Fact Finding 
Wnittee points out, Indian ‘muslins’ 
chintzes’ were “the rage of a fa- 
enable women." This position of 
ee тетасу enjoyed by the Indian 
Andioom Products continued quite un- 
allen ages right up to 
f the last century 
n England of the 
y and of the powerloom 
olutionised manufacturing 
n textiles, and confronted 
with its most serious 
3 Changed position of the 
loom, consequent upon the 
Revolution in the West 
Pon, to a not negligible 
» India's political dependence 
ritain) 15 reflected іп the 
ноп „беспе in India’s exports оѓ 
that time iles which took place about 
sini and which from Rs. 165 
516-17 fell to Rs. 8 lakhs 
30-31 s 


the sudden technical ad- 


Rome. 1л' 
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not, England b 
steam by her political power 


4 Over 
Indis; upon this 
country the most serious injustice ot 
which history affords an example. Mr, 
H, H. Wilson, the celebrated British 
historian of India, gives the following 
account of the throttling of India’s 
handloom industry by British political 
power. “It was stated in evidence- (in 
1813)”, says Mr. Wilson, "that the 
cotton and silk goods of India up to 
the period could be sold for a profit 
in the British market at a price trom 
90 to 60 per cent. lower than those 
fabricated in England. It consequently 
became necessary to protect the tat- 
ter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent on 
their value, or by positive prohibition. 
Had this not been the case, had not 
such prohibitory duties and decrees 
existed, the mills of Paisley and Man- 
chester would have Stopped їп their 
outset, and could scarcely have been 
again set in motion, even by the pow- 
er of steam. They were created by 
the sacrifice of the Indian manufac- 
turer. Had India been independent, she 
would have retaliated, would have 
imposed prohibitive dutles upon Bri- 
tish goods, and would thus have pre- 
served her own productive industry 
from annihilation. This act of self-de- 
fence was not permitted her; she was 
at the mercy of the stranger. British 
goods were forced upon her without 
paying any duty, and the foreign ma- 
nufacturer employed the arm of poli- 
tical injustice to keep down and ul- 
timately strangle a competitor with 
whom he could not have contended on 
equal terms." . 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in 
his "Note of Dissent to the Report of 
the Indian Industrial Commission 
(1916-18) stated that tn 1813, Indian 
cotton manufactures were liable to the 
following charges in England:— 
Calicoes or dimities for 


5588; а, 
every £100 of value SIS 271 
Cotton, raw (per 100 105.) 0 16 11 


М.А., B.L. 


Cotton, manufactured 81. 2211 
Hair ог goat's wool, 
manufactures of, per 
cent 84 6 з 


Flowered or stitched mus- 


lins of white calicoes 
(for every £100 in 
value} 82 9 = 
Other manufactures of 
cotton not otherwise 
charged 82 9 2 


1 am not Suggesting that if India 
had been free politically, she would 
have been able to withstand even in 
the long run the etfects of technical 
advance in the West. But, assuredly 
her handloom industry would have in 
that case received a long notice to 
adapt itself to altered circumstances 
and would not have been, as it was 
at least for the time belng, summa- 
rily liquidated. 

Among other Principal causes of 
the decline of the handloom industry 
may be mentioned the growing com- 
petition of mills, change їп people's 
tastes’ and fashion  (mill-made pro- 
ducts have generally better finish 
though they may suffer in durability), 
the tariff policy of the Government 
of India (which has favoured the 
mills as, for example, by the imposi- 
tion of the duty on yarn), and lastly, 
the’ prejudice of the public against 
handloom preducts as being not real 
ly ‘Swadeshi’ on the ground, often 
baseless, of their being fabricated 
from foreign yarn. 

That the handloom industry has not 
been completely swept off its feet oy 
such powerful adverse factors as nar- 
rated above is in itself a striking tes- 
timony to its inherent strength and 
durability. Even to-day the position 
which the handloom occupies in the 
textile industry of the country is by 
no means 2 mean one. Recent sta- 
tistics completely bear this cut. In 
1938-39, the last complete year te- 
fore the outbreak of the Second 
World War just ended, total hand- 
loom products estimated at 1,703.2 
million yards, were about 80 per cent 
of the total output of textiles within 
the country. Total handlooms іп 
India in 1940 numbered 2,193,261 of 
which slightly above 265,464 or 13 per 
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Malaria а curse—really a curse 10 Bengal: yet no actual solution is out. In the day, 
of scientific advancement when people of this country is badly suffering from the 
cruel attack of MALARIA. ANOPHELENE is. prepared ver) timely to give relief E 
the thousands and thousands of malaria victims. б E 

ANOPHELENE is an unique combiuation of East and West. It is composed of mainly 
with the alkaloids of Cinchona, Arsenic, Strychnine, Iron, Liver extract and Chatin, 
Gulancha, and extract of Draksha etc., heing known for the ages past ав the best 
ainst malaria! fever. 

able malaria specific. is a scientifically adjusted medi. 
ant terlian, and various forms of acute and chronic 


preventive ag 
ANOPHELENE a most dependa 
cine for Quartan, Benign, malign 


Me malarial fevers. 
a | ANOPHELENE, kills the parasite. reduces the enlarged spleen, inereases the per. 


cenlage of Haemoglobin of the blood corpuscles, keeps the liver function in order 
i 1 "TU . 

evacuates the constipated bowels, improves appelite, tones up the system and brings 
5 


: back new health to the patients. 

і ANOPHELENE is a little diuretic and has no bad action on non-contracling uterus 
and ovaries, even to the expectant mothers. ` 

ANOPHELENE, if taken regularly, has no chance of relapse, and as some of the іп. 
gredients are of excellent tonics of undoubted activities, it acts marvellously on the 


patients. 


preparations, and patent medicines of quality. 


ШЕ manufacture all sorts of latest Injectables, Pharmaceutical 


(BIOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT) 


NATIONAL INDIA CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES Ltd. | 


| 7 DURGACHARAN DOCTOR ROAD, CALCUTTA. 


E VICTORIOUS 
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" [| Г ТО ALL OUR PATRONS, CUSTOMERS 


& FRIENDS — FROM THE 


BENGAL'S FOREMOST FASHION CENTRE 


MOULANA STORES — 136-3 i 

Calcutta. Phone В.В. 215038, тоер Clitpur Road 
SA CPR HOUSE — 131, Lower Chitpur 
MOULANA’S BLUE SHOP — 5, Dharamtala 
Calcutta. (Entrance Moti Sil St.) RIT E 
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t, were idle. No up-to-date and re- 
‘apie statistics of handloom workerg 
Шере vailable, but the Census Report 

e 931 estimated the number of such 

Drs to be 2.7 millions. The Census 
ye left out of consideration occu- 
of ree statistics, and no doubt this 
PEE unfortunate decision. But there 
wae be no doubt, even on such data 
Gar xist, of the Important part which 
as © andloom industry still plays in 
supplying the clothing requirements of 

ople. 

Ao лы the handloom indus- 

we must dive deep into its prob- 
ШУ and find out suitable remedies, 
Rapa the most acute problem that 
Баг the handloom industry at pre- 
w t is the acute famine of yarn. It 
ivestimated that of the total cont 
ton of yarn by handlooms of 
351.26 million lbs., nearly 86 per cent 
ronsists of yarn spun by mills. Thus 
the handloom becomes dependent upon 
Its chief competitor, the mill. Mill-spun 
arn is now completely under Govern- 
ment control, and the handloom indus- 
try has been experiencing great dif- 
ficulty in securing adequate supply of 
yarn for itself. Secondly, the hand- 
loom industry is further handicapped 
hy the fact that while its chief ex- 
cellence over the mill lies in the pro- 
duction of finer goods, the production 
of yarns of higher counts within the 
country is meagre. In 1939-40, out of 
a total of 1,233.7 million Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn produced by Indian mills, 
yarns above 30s amounted to 157.1 
million Ibs. and those above 40s to 
81.8 million Йвз. only. The capacity of 
the handlodins "to. use yarns of finer 
counts is {hus stricbhy limited by the 
exceedingly low level of Indian pro- 
duction of such yarn. The handlooms 
have, therefore, necessarily to depend 
to a great extent on imported ‘yarn 
ounts. Tt is well-known that 
Bnported yarn is of counts 
5, and/ also that nearly the 


abovs 


whole / the 3mported yarn is taken 
up/by the haridlooms. But for various 
Te&soas, not all of them to be deplored, 


import 


of yarn have been gradually 
falling. 1 


eof imported yarn by hand- 
mot been an unmixed bless- 
е helping them to some ex- 
goods for which 
suited, it has fos- 
public mind a prejudice 


V ara specially 
іп the 


ign Yarn. While, 


therefore, we can- 
ВОС deplore the 


decline in imports uf 
OTMED yarn, we must strongly press 
Un5h responsible quarters for increase 
{пе local production of yarns of 
eher counts, 

àndlooms also use to 


extent yarn 5 un by hand 
Tür Boardi = 


some 
In 1932, 
Board estimated that 6.6 
aed yarns used by hand- 
and-spun, According to 

ue Fact Finding Са, this per- 
crease 13 now as high as 14.1. An in- 
yarns in the volume of hand-spun 
A the Country is, therefore, io 
th, med not only for its benefits 
М i individua] producers to whom 
Source Ка! provides a supplementary 
to RES Income, and an opportunity 
but ig е thelr idle hours productive, 
А Welcome also from the point 
ОЁ the handioom workers. A 
also not unoften find 
Proposition to combine 
the two compliment- 
a" 268 Of spinning yarn on the 
n Weaving it into cloth on 


lo 
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connection the 
an 


` Perspective 
movement: 


“In order to u 
“what the Che nderstand 


not aim 
single able-bodied 
Wise find a more 


, the ге- 
hand-spinning Offers 


оо hand-spinning does’ not claim 


rich. 7 


diate, practicable, 
lution of that problem 
that confronts India v 
idleness for 


I problems 
12., the enforced 


of the masses that results th 
There would be 


: 251 
ning wheel fn the national life of 
India, comparatively small as the 


remuneration that 
from it Is, if these 
not there. A Proper appraisement of 
the economie value of the charka 
would, therefore, Involve a considera- 
tion of the almost incredible poverty 
of the Indian masses and partly of its 
Causes, inasmuch аз the remedy is to 

in the removal ‘of the 


can be derived 
two factors were 


1 would conclude this brief discus- 
Slon of the Present position and pro- 
lems of the handloom Industry 
referring to the Proposal now under 
the consideration of the Government 


execute an equitable distri- 


the total supply available. 
Our handlooms are scattered 


thousands of Villages in far nooks and 
crevices of the country. I do not think 
that the Government can command 
adequate machinery for pooling toge- 
ther the small Output of two million 
handlooms and distribute them on an 
all-India basis with justice to all, It 
is, therefore, best not to undertake a 
task which does not promise any cons- 
picuous success, 


 Brahminism In Greater India 


(Continued from page 247) 


was taken from Behar by the Chinese 
ambassador of Emperor T'ai-Tsong 
and presented to the Emperor on the 
16th June, 648, with Breat ceremony 
with . the following words: — “Your 
humble servant having come batk as 
your ambassador to the countries of 
the West (ie. India) has brought a 
Brahman of long life.” It appears that 
the Brahmana was in Possession of a 
recipe for preparing the so-called 
‘drug of immortality’, It is not known 
if the Chinese Emperor experimented 
with his ‘drug of immortality.’ He 
however allowed the Brahmana to re- 
turn to India. It appears that Nara- 


yana Swami went back to China 
sometime іп 657 А. D, probably, 
after having replenished his pharma- 


copia from India. He, however, died 
at Changan, the old Chinese capital. 

Our summary catalogue of Brahmin 
adventurers outside India is brought 
to a close by (Ге exploits of an Indian 
Yogi very popularly known in Japan 
as the Rishi Lit'ieh Kwai whose In- 
dian name appears to have heen lost. 
He is credited with the power of set- 
ting free his spirit from the encum- 
brance of its earthly frame. One day 
desiring to visit his Guru ш the 
Mountain of the Immortals (Himala- 
yas), he directed а disciple to take 
charge of his body, saying, that he 
(Le. vital essence) would return to 
resume possession in seven days. This 
process is referred to in the Upani- 
sads. However, on the sixth day the 
guardian recelved news that his mo- 
ther was ill and he had to depart in 
haste, leaving the body uncared for 
and the same was devoured by some 
animal The spirit of the Rishi on its 
return from its Himalayan journey 
had to take refuge in the corpse of à 


ола!) esearch n 


lame and crooked beggar whose soul 
had at that moment taken its flight 
and it was in this shape of a crooked 
beggar that the philosopher continued 
supporting his halting 
an iron staff. There are 
various portraits of this Rishi current 
in Japan executed during the 16th 


Fig. ПІ. Bodhidharma, 
gazing at a wall. 
(Wall sculpture, 
10th century.) 
century, one by the famous Master 
Motonobu, which we cite here in а 
drawing (Fig. 11). 

We humbly claim that enough evis 
dence has been cited to establish tha 
fact that in Ancient India Brahmins 
were by no means narrow-minded, stay- 
at-home bigots, opposed to all spirit 
of progress and adventure. 7 
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ABUL ALA MU-ARRAH, 


By Rezaul Karim, M.A., B.L, Arabia’s Poe 


RABIC is one of the richest lan- 
1 guages of.the world. Amon 
5 : E the Semitic languages of antiquity, 

3 | Arabic is the only language that has 


Arabic literature and 
D ^ > was one of the very Si ‚ 
эй thstood the ravages of time and re. Arabia, In est poets of 
| tained its pristine purity aud origi- countries his. beaut c-sPeaking 
nality. It із the ИП УБ pea of passed poems are read with love 453 
antiquity that is sti ue n 5 SPO- admiration and eagerness i] i e and 
ken language Over vast territories of that such a тел SSH e 8 Sipi y 
the world. It has a peculiar dignity any recognition АИ not ге) 
and an all-comprehensive character hi i 


that із hardly to be met with in any 


$ egan to read 

i other DEAE of ше cee nero found unsurpassed e RE ЕЯ 
3 no dearth of poets БП order speak proper] га 
E iB Arable literature. The Arab poets of his БЕ у. Пеева fatum advance 


can be compared with any other poets NS 
of the world literature. It has been age In which he liv 
said that an Arab is a born poet. The Possessed such an 
situation and surrounding of his Р 

country—a vast tract of desert land, . 

lying stretched before his eyes with 
all its grand, solemn and awe-inspir- 


generation, and not of the 


5 ing scenes, the limitless azure sky heart did not touch the chord о t 

K өй his head, here and there occa- mind. So he was SO USE 
| sionally some Stray and lonely cara- people of his age. He was zo far in 
| van crossing the desert to its destined advance of 


his time that he ou ht 
have been born ° ee 


hence, іе. in the 
His progressive 
were completely 
age. They were modern 
critical age, and not for those credu- 
lous and uncritical days when he was 
born. But a genius like Abul Ala can- 
not remain shrouded in obscurity for 
ever. Gradually, when his poems were 
revealed to the modern ag^, people 
found in them a treasure-house of 
pure gold. He is now getting recog- 
nition for his broad human sympathy 
from every quarter of the Arabic- 
Speaking world. 


Birth And Education 


Abul Ala Mu-arrah was born in 
938 A. D. in Basra. His father was a 
renowned Ulema of his age, and his 
grand-father was a Kazi under the 
Khalifas. From his early age he was 
a fine precocious boy and used to dab- 
blé in evverything that came in his 
way. He gave early signs of his ahi- 
lity and genius. At the age of 4 he 
was attacked with small-pox and lost 
one of his eyes, and the other eye 
also became very weak and after- 
wards he became totally blind. He re- 
ceived his early education at the feet 
of his father who was himself a great 
Scholar. Then he was placed under the 
charge of some of the best known 


course, and a little further from them 
a beautiful lonely Oasis by the side 
of & sweet eamlet, a paradise on 
| earth—all (4 things inspire poetry 
| and fancyAn the heart of the Arabs. 
Before writ Was Invented, each 
Arab wat ry or less a poet, and 
вхргеззес nis thoughts in beautiful 
ull of poetry and imagery. 
е 116 of Islam the people 
18 not develop a higher 
sation, but they had one 
ture: it was their poetry 
“ice a wonder and puzzle 
research scholars. How 
ШЗ hzbcivilized people write such 
Gl роейгу? The poetry of Ara- 
й the’ pre-Islamic périod was in- 
with beauty, delicacy and gran- 

and soft-flowing 
Arabia was over- 
desert from seve- 
е advent of Islam 
etry of Arabia assumed a new 
Р? throbbing with life and vita- 
Islam gave birth to a number of 
Poets whose Songs and poems stirred 


Very depth of the heart of the 
b people, 


Islam Wa 
S the eS 8 spiritual reawakening 


огу c of Arabia, and Arabic 
jing in ould not escape the penetrate 
any ponce Of Islam. Out of Islam 
У Poets arose whose works are 
Tead with pleasure and admira- 
thal А foreign scholars. To-day 


nous stri 21010 


р 4 Ulemas of the time. His teachers 

(7 Pets of "o RU aps талу found in him an intelligent penetrat- 

wie. tS 5% pred 88 the most revolutionary ing student Mao UNE Pa 

D i 3 a 8 i ect. 3 

T and ШЕ Қ апаң. ^» His name ELSE ANE БӨЛІ usc not understand in 

and al 59 d the twinkling of an eye. His memory 

565 Wc lit Of Hu . was so strong that like many prodi- 

ins. Ё. Though Manism gies before him he did not forget 

О Шақ $3 Abul Ala was a product of what he learnt once. Thus his defect 

ands: f fa his te е developed a distinct cult in eye-sight was amply compensated 
Же "Aic s г, 

(455 Чч Шоц dus шон года Bor he was very young he became 

t ас ро than an Islamic well-versed in various branchss of 
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knowledge. At the e 


arly а 1 
he began to write аске сате 


beautiful poems, 
Poetry came out from his pen ee 
taneously and incessantly like the 


current of a river, Не 10 


Science, 
losophy, medicine 
of knowledge we 


the able patronage of the 


Khalifas, sybase 


and fame 
ryWhere, Scholara and 
Ulemas of Baghdad hailed him as 


guest and 


and 
any things 
He was also a 
great scholar in Greek philosophy. He 
had a mind to live in Baghdad for a 
few years more and learn many other 
branches of knowledge. 


Becomes A Pessimist 


But unluckily his mother died about 
this time. He loved his mother ғо 
dearly that he could not Tecover him- 
self from the great shock that he 
thus received. The death of a dear 
beloved mother is not an unnatural 
phenomenon in the life of a man of 
grown-up age. But he felt the bere- 
avement so bitterly that he could not 
be consoled easily. This terrible shock 
brought about a deep and abjding in- 
fluence on his mind. So much во that 
he became thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the world. He began to look at every- 
thing with despair and indifference. 
The entire outlook of his life became 
Pessimistic. Days and nights passed 
away without any prospect of cheer 
and hope. While he was in this frame 
of mind, he again went te his native 
land and passed his remaining days 
there. He then took up a surname 
which meant “one enchained in the 
cage." Thus he remained aloof from 
all the associations of men. It was only 
when some dire necessity arose that he 


(Continued on Page 255) 


RA 


Rats! 
They fought the dogs. and kill 
the cats. 
And bit the babies in the cradles,” .- 


n't they, these rats, whose epic of invasion and 


4% 


А dengerous gang. аг 

end іп water Browning narrates 1n h 
т ; 

more extensively destructive, аге Nature's 


frost. fume, etc. Bit by bit they stealthily 
four walls to the far away ship. your furniture toa factory То protect 


your property. be it of metal, wood or brick, from Nature's Axis, you 
may depend implicitly on the alliance of Hoyle’s Paints and on their rich 


m heritage of over a century's research and experience 


is Pied Piper yarn ? Like them (оо, but 
Saboteurs— sun. rain. salt-water 
cat up everything— from your 
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DAVIN'S ius LABOURINA 
ANOREX Eee 


Specialities an infallible remedy for 
against malaria We often wonder how the uterine diseases. 


lf the energies of an at ; : 
be 919195 24 Ой ancients lived so strong and 
can be co-ordinated you 


| 


| EMO мо рома eR i Ге са ct y wp your О 
Millions of men can be long life. - cif 
killed by an atomic bomb. Хасан dos Gao one LABOURINA is 5 i ; 

тї 


But by co-ordinating the for all female diseases. 


glorious ancients. Get a 


new lease of life from 


al 


active principles of quinine 
à an excellent remedy for 


|. disorde' 


with other ingredients you 


ge! ANOREX which сап VINOVINE—a supreme types of menstrua 


4 НІН : ic. 
save millions. rejuvenator. however acute and chron 


| DAVIN CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS 


80, CLIVE STREET, CALCUTTA. 
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audience to his disciples: other- 
he did not ordinarily meet peo- 
Thus cut off from the Society of 
ple. he was able to devote the greater 
men, of his time and leisure to writ- 
РЫ ота and poems. If all his works 
ing d be collected together, they would 
‘oul everal volumes. But most of the 
1 vs were lost and destroyed in the 
or of trouble and revolutions that 
midst 9 after the stormy days of tha 
follov de. A few traces of hls works 
geni available in the libraries of 
are e and Egypt of which the fol- 
ЕЕЕ: are the most important;—(]) 
Joe hn-I-Sabatul-Zend (In it are col. 
nwa the poems of hi9 younger age); 
lec Diwan-i-Zuiat (poems of his old 
Ox (3) Risala-Al-Mufaran (It is an 
ME aginary story); (1) Diwan-i-Re- 
ШП (Б). Resatal-Malaka; (6) Kita- 
bul 'Faslul Wageret; (7) Kitabul Ala- 
Wal-Fanun (it is an encyclopedia of 
“Arabic literature); it has one hundred 
volumes; but the entire book has been 
destroyed; (8) Shorhi-Diwan-I-Mutan- 
abbi; (9) Sharhi-Diwan-i-Bahtari; (10) 
Sharhi-diwan Abu Hamasa (though 
not altogether lost, but is now very 
rare). 


A Mystic 

Abul Ala was not only a poet; he 
was also a saint of the mystic order. 
For over 45 years he did not take 
meat, egg or milk or anything pre- 
pared from them. Pulse (dal) bread 
and fruits — these were the chief 
articles of his food. He was so frugal 
in his habit that he did not spend 
more than 30 drachmas in the year, 
He did not_ marry; he did not drink 
or develop aà-Jking for those indul- 
gences that werd sq common in those 
days. Не died іп 449 Hijra. On his 
death one h idred and elghty poets 
and Sufis and Saints visited his grave 


et Specially composed elegies 
' grave 


ave 
біне 


shory article it will not be 
to mention all his philoso- 

i poetical works. I Shall only 
© (һе readers a few lines 
works from which they will 
(nat more than а thousand 
a revolutionary poet of 
ught and wrote on the same 


ome of our modern radical 
and writers, 


TES Ап Aavocate Of Free Thought 


la was a Staunch advocate 
lought and in each matter 
Confronted his age he accepted 
i Periority and predominance of 
Ey non Intellizence (Aqal), and though 
4 Т Tot absolutely reject religion, 
© hated fanaticism and bigotry 
S the very core of his heart. He 
the rit ePtical views about many of 
n th ШОН and formalities of religion. . 
ind 4 lowing lines the readers wil] 
(1) PRA estimate of his ideas. 
M ny injunctions ‘are extant 
елар lon; if they are easy and 
able to reason, they are good, 
Te are many things in religion 
Псе for Which із very weak and 


Therefore 


19 your 
teject ay, 


you should take the 
reason and intelligence. 
Stything which does not 
ie T reasons and intelligence. 

nce ive you 
t advice that can g 


En n intelligent man follows 
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his own intelligence 
from the cover 5f rel үе 


Elsewhere he h 
awalting in y 


1 Й 1 
Mehdi. its aln the advent of Imam 


Іп this Way. 
(guide) than 
not belong to th 
lieve In God, but 


Say that he Is witha: 


А З without any ; ас 
without time. Ye. ‚ Say this Bul 
such discussions ' Ji 


І am not so," о 
сло ах occasion һе said: "If yoy 
canno understand nature, you wi 
to examin : бу 


this way у 
difficulties. 
of God 1s th 
plicated 


he existence 
e most difficult and com- 
task." 


Come to the hasty 
at poet was an 
Or à rebel against religion. 
By these bold and sarcastic utteran. 
ces he only unmasked those hypoeri- 


tes who, in the name of God and 
religion, did not scruple to do wrong 


deeds, He hated the self-seeking and 
credulous and hypocritical Mullahs and 
religious heads, He used satirical lan- 
&uage to expose these So-called ser- 


Planning For What 


(Continued from page 235) 


economic growth and development? 
That progress would not be worth 
even a jot if it is to make the vich 
richer and the boor poorer and thus 
Widen still further the gulf between 
the richest and the poorest both in 
their economic and social Status. 
This may not be the time to advocate 
complete equality or, for that matter, 
Socialism. But the real objective should 
е to circumvent skyscraping profits 
for a few and to bring them as far as 
possible down to the reasonable heigt ts 
where they might not stand in mocking 
contrast to the incomes of the low- 
lying and the down-trodden millions. 
The rich countries, namely, USA and 
UK, have highly developed economies 
but th; difference between the poor and 
the rich is about 1 and 40,000 rupees. 
The only country which could bring 
this difference down io a negligible 
proportion is Soviet Russia where the 


difference is only 1 and 15 rupees, 
The former countries have tried to 
curtail the economic inequalities by 


i ore taxes and so on but have 
ee M ышта the hiatus cannot 
be narrowed down or eliminated by 
deyices or means which do not touch 
the fundamental system lying at the 
root of these inequalities and iniquities. 

The real remedv lies in going to Ше 
root of things without which any at- 


255 


vants of God 
light. These hyp 


One thousand 
them, he says 


for virtue, they stand on the Pulpit 
and frighten the 


ings on the Day o 
they themselves do not believe а 
Word of what they say.” Then he goes 
“Look here, you are being 
deceived by’ the hypocrites. These peo- 
ple give food adviae to the women 
prohibit 
women for you, put at nigh 


t they in- 
in these very things." 
We get such a bold and critical out- 
look of life, such freedom of thought 
very few poets, of those days. 
It is the Peculiar distinction of Abul 
Ala that even during Middle Ages 
when fanaticism ran high he boldly 
stood against the tide of his time, 
Nearly one thousand 
Us from Abul Ala Mu- 
revolutionary poet of Arabia, But hia 
Згса(пезз did no 
Passage of time, 
i ‚ he із now 
attention, esteem 
the people of his coun- 


getting more 
respect. from 


iry. All the Arabic-speaking people of 
the world celebrated with due pomp 
and honour his 10 


th centenary. Even 
the Christians 8nd Jews of Arabia 
took part іп it, The Syrian Govern- 
ment contributed д large donation to 
it, and many weeklies of Syria and 
Egypt had published special Issues of 
their paper in his honour. Thus, Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims all came for- 
ward to show their tespect and ap- 
preciation to this great revolutionary 
poet of their country, i 


And For Whom? 


tempt to eradicate the evil bv superf 
cial and artificia! means or reforms is 
bound to prove intructtious. Some 
such approach or method is required 
in the country to solve its chronic and 
Manifold maladies. The world is 
changing and the recent landslide 
against conservatism and diehard 
Toryism in the British election. des- 
pite the Tory war leadership, makes a 
sufficient forecast of the coming events 
in world pol and economy, Тһе 
drift towards the Left, apart irom be- 
Ing vindicated 1n the British elections, 
has also manifested itself in the polt: 
tical trends of other smal) or big Euro- 
pean countries. The events m other 
countries teli the same tale of a Silent 
though no less rapid march towards 
progressive socialism. ‘The Stage has 
how been set for a new ега of tha 
common man who has become cops 
clous and fully awakened to his rights, 
to equal share in the gains and toils 
oi the country. India cannot stand 
aloof: the impact on her economy of 
international trends is bound 
tremendous, the more 50 because of the 
Silent revolution in Great Britain 
which dictated and directed cher eco 
nomic life. India must also change with 
the world and so direct het economy 
which will be m keeping with the 
changes in the times and trends of her 
own national Ша, 
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THE MIRACLE MAN 


with 


“ UNRIVALLED POWER 


"India's Greatest Astrologer & Tantrik- Yogi 


> a я 5 SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTA- 
RAJ SYOTISH LA TARNAY, M.R.A.S. (London) of International fame, Presidents 
X. “World-Renowned All-India Astrological & Astronomical Society. (Estd. 1907 Ар.) 


5 Astrologer Іп India who first predicteu the Allies’ Victor 

Hee wie Oe on 3rd. Sept., 1939 Within 4 hours the very day of the Geni 
526 ay of war which was duly communicated to and acknowledged by the Secretary 
f State for India, the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal and who is also the con- 
Suiting Astrologer of the Eighteen Ruling Chiefs of India. 
Р It is well-known that the Astrological predictions of this great scholar, hls 
wonderful methods of redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars, his power 
to bring success in complicated law-suits and also to cure incurable diseases are 
1 Н really uncommon РЕА ; Fa ; 
к : Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divisions, 
А - еуі acce Goerals: Nawabs, Rajas. Maharajas, etc.. and also many reputed personalities 
| / of the world (of England, America, Austra Та, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, Singapore 
Dias tt ern.) have given many spontaneous testimonials of the great Pandit’s wonderful 
powers. 


A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 


T ч Maharaja of Athgarh ѕауѕ—“І have been astonished at the superhuman powe: 
at atte Bape ehe a en iri" Mee Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura. 
State вауз:—"1 am feeling wonder at the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficacy of hls Kava- 
chas. He is no doubt a great personage with miraculous power. The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Cal- 
ches High Court Sir Manmatha Nath MukherJi, Kt. says:—“The wonderful power of calculation and 
Шеп of Sriman Ramesh Chandra Is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son." 
The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh and Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir. Manmatha 
Nath Roy Choudhury, Rt. says:—‘On seeing my son, his prophecy about my future ің true) ооа не 
1 Ў Astrologer with extraordinary: power. The Honourable Justice Mr. B. К Roy of Patna 

“At a glance on me. he began to disclose my mental thoughts and he predicted mar- 
Не is really a great personage with super-natural power," The Hon'ble Minister, Govt. 
эппа Dep, Ralkot says — Ihe wonderful power of calculation and Tantrik activi- 
me with greatest astonishment. Really he is unique 


Hieh 
vellously man 
of Bengal, Каја 4 = 
ties of Panditjl on several occasions have 


in his line" The Hon'ble’ Justice Mr. . Das of Keonjhar State High Court  says:— Panditji has 
bestowed the Ше of my dead son I have never seen in my life such a great Tantrik Yogi.” Mr. J. 
A. Lawrence, Osaka, Japan, writes:—‘I was getting good results from your  Kavacha and all my 
fami-y were passing a diferent life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2 ‚ Popular Ave, Chl- 


caro, Illinois, U s America:—"I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two ог three -di- 
flerent occasions. They all proved satisfactory.” Mrs. F. W. Gillespie, Detroit, Mich., U. S. America:— 
“Т am wearing your ѕре^а) Dhanada Talisman and so far my luck has, been with me a great deal bet- 
ter than In the past.” Mr, K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai. China:—'"Everything you foretold: in writing is 
taking place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Миті Etid, Govt. Clerk and Interpreter іп Des- 
chang, West Africa ;—" I had Ordered some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful ѕег- 
vice.” Mr. B. J.-Fernando, Proctor, S. C., and Notary Publie, Colombo, Ceylon: — "I got marvellous 
effects from, your Kavacha on several occasions” etc. etc and many others. 


Persons who have fost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the PandltJl. 
.* FIVE. WONDERFUL TALISMANS (GUARANTEED). In case of failure, Money Refunded. 


5%; D H A N A D A КАУАСНА OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns {m- 


mense wealth with little struggling and it fulfils the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house 
and gives him son. fame, vast wealth, long Ше. all round prosperity in life It will give even а beggar 
ле еп Жат king (as written in Tantra). Price Ks. 7/10. Special and capable of giving immediate 
effects Rs. 29-11. 


BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA —To overcome enemies 16 is unikue. The wearer 


gets promotion in services and succeeds in pleasing nigher officials. In winning in civil or criminal 
suits it 15 unparalleled. This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9/2. Special and 
сарартвуог Raving асаа eects Rs. 34-2. (The Bhowal Kumar. Winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case 
yore this Kavacha). 


BASHIKARAN (МОНІМІ) KAVACHA r brings the deslred person man 


or woman under absolute control or subjecion Rs. 11/8. Special. immediate effects Rs. 34/2. 


NRISINGHA K AVACHA —By the use of this Kavacha women's steril{ty 1s Te: 


moved, Leucorrhea cured, Dysmenorrhoea righted, clots of blood collected in abdom lessen, menses 
become regular, profuse scarlet blood discharges and foetus is formed in the ES in natural course. 


It is sure to save the wearer (rom the influ i ric 5 5, clal with 
immediate effects Rs. 13/9, „ : ence of Devils and evil Spirits. Price Rs. 7/5. Spe 


SARASWATI KAVACHA n , sus i 


effective for young learners—boys. gir 
ог youths. Those who failed repeatedly in exami S у loss of 
reru поа WEAN оаа Ita. 6047) sey ШАШООНД АПА are passing days unhappily for 5 


All India Asfrofogical 8 Astronomical Society (Pegd.). 


“(The Biggest Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society i i t 
“Ви 4 _ ап y in India and ihe Far East- 
Head Oftice:—l05 (A). Grey St. Basanta Nivas” (Srl Sri Nabagraha and Ка! Temple) Calcutta. 
Branch Office:—47, Dharramtola Street. (Wellesley Junction). Calcutta Phone- B.B. 3685. 
London Ofnce:—Mr. M. A. CURTIS. 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park. e: 
= DUEB CONSULTATION HOURS.— 
EAD OFFICE—8-30 a.m.—11-30 a.m. ч 
N.B.:—Plcase note the name and address of the Pandit nee 
АП correspondence to be made direct to the Head Office. 


OFFICE—5 p.m.—;-30 p.m. 
arefully. so that you may not be cheated. 
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from medievalism to modernism 
in Indian Industry still remains a 
dream unfulfilled. To realize it not 
only the state should shake off its 
past apathy and proceed:in a plan- 


AGENTS FOR 
BENGAL LAMPS 
GLUCONATE PRODUCTS 

O.M.C. FANS, BATTERIES 
LM.C. SWITCHES, 
INDIA LAMPS ETC. 


THE ORIENTAL MERCANTILE CO., LTD. 


364 2. B, pra TAPADITYA ROAD, CALCUTTA. 
!l BANK STREET, FORT, BOMBAY 


7 [ he desired transition.. 


-this sentiment that the industries 


Buy Indian. 
Bui 
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ned way but Indians also should 
love to buy indigenous goods and be 


proud of them. It is chiefly on 


of other countries have heen built, 


Id Indi 
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Technology Races With 


By B. K. MUKHERJI, 


Lecturer, Applied C 
College 


key-stone of modern Civilisation 
js Applied Chemistry. The in- 
nulty of the cheniists co-ordinated 
Бе the talent of chemical 
Hs harnessed the knowledge of this 
branch of Science to serve mankind in 
multifarious ways. In the present 
article it is intended to indicate how 
Ghemistry has helped in the search for 
substitutes for some of the material 


HE 


“resources of the earth. Necessity dic: 


tates that suitable substitutes for some 
of the essential materials must be dis- 
covered as otherwise these wil be 
threatened with exhaustion. : 
The quest for a material possessing 
the properties of non-ferrous metals 
has resulted in the discovery of many 
synthetic plastics. These bodies are 
easily amenable to moulding. are tough 
and possess tensile strength as high as 
cast aluminium but are half as heavy. 
Some are again resistant to flame and 
heat. The plastics would, .therefore, 
greatly assist in conserving the поп- 
ferrous metallic resources’ which holds 
a key position in Ane па гіа] develop- 
ment of the country — / 
“Ме are all acquainted with. clay, lac, 
asphalt, rubber, ete, (which constitute 
the more important. / natural plastics, 
But these sities (дт such inherent 
defects as lack of Strength, inflamma- 
bility, susceptibility’ to chemical corro- 
sion whit prevent their commercial 
exploit. loa as suitable alternatives for 
metals and fabrics 
АТС, mado of synthetic plastics 
find var « ages not only in our daily 
Ме bur Also extensively used by 
the: cal, the electrical, the au- 
d the aeronautical engi- 
tries such as telephone, 


nt on the development 
dustry. In fact, the im- 

of this industry in modern 
cannot be too Strongly 


at gigantic strides the indus- 

2 f Synthetic plastics is progressing 
bl be Visualized from the following 

Gin *howing the world's production of 
ж “UC Plastics for the period >1921- 


D 60.000 Cwis. 
2 120000 — ,, 

200.000 т 

340 000 » 

440,000 ге 

1,200,000 7. 

A Number of these synthetic 
fen placed on the market 
trade names. The’ mode 
Of articles from these 
lain properties possessed 

D$. which can be. classified 
groups. Some plastics 


-- 


Of Science, 


emistry Departm 


ent, Universit 
Calcutta ои 


University, 


engineers * 


plastics, 
thermo- 


al once transformed 

man higher Softening pol 
Cases the articles can be tak 

while the mould is hot, ао 
thermosetting resins are made by com- 
pression moulding where heavy hydrau- 
lic presses with hot platens are employ- 
ed. The mould is divided into: two 
parts each of which is held in the pla- 


tens. Pressure employed generally va- 
vies from 1 to 2 tons я 


the temperature 


Substances 
nt. In such 


In moulded articles, fillers sucn as wood, 
flour, ashestos etc, are. incorporated 


with the resin to the extent of about: 


50%, to impart varying degrees of 
toughness, resilence and shock-absorb- 
ing. property. Thermosetting resins 
шау also be utilised to produce lamt- 
nated goods, possessing much © greater 
Strength than the moulded Articles, Tn 
laminating, the sheets are impregnated 
in а solution of the resin and then 
pressed hot after removing the solvent. 
The laminated sheets are used by Ше 
mechanical engineers as structural ma- 
terial and the moulded articles are 
used by the electrical engineers in ra- 
dio sets, motor cars ete, Bearings made 
from laminated fibres are emploved 
With better advantage over bronze and 
white metal. In chemical plants where 
the problem of corrosion is a bug-bear 
pipes made of laminated sheets have 
been employed with great success. 
These possess all the desired properties 
of the metal counterpartsand are atthe 
Same time resistant to all sorts of che- 
micals excepting strong oxidising 
agenis and alkalies. Tubes and rods 
from thermo-setting moulding powder 
are manufactured by the extrusion 
process by which "the moulding pow- 
der is compressed and heated at a low 
temperature to flow point in one cham- 
ber of the extrusion machine and then 
forced through a nozzle.” 


Materials from thermo-plastic resins 
are most conveniently manufactured by 
injection moulding. “The process is 
very similar to extrusion technique ех- 
cept that whereas in^ the latter only 
tubes and rods are produced from 
which finished objects are obtained by 
machining; іп the case of injection 
moulding, finished mouldings of the те- 
quired objects are directly obtained ". 

Under certain circumstances articles 


dant 


from thermoplastic. materials such 

celluloid are fabricated by blowing = 
shaping. Synthetic plastics like Cel- 
lulose acetate. Lannital, Nylon, eten 
would, under special conditlons of pro- 


cessing, yield fibres as 5 
Seer ersatz for silk 


The first Synthetic 
the Phenolics, was disi 
This is popularly 
The primary 


covere 
known as 


Great 
500 tons in 


plastics as a Substitute 
an imitati; 


3 Bak 
this resin QNO 


ther as mould- 
led materials. 
'ticles are being 
cture Radio cabinets, 
les caps, buttons and 
the laminated boards 
are used for table tops and other deco- 
Ialive work. Unlike Bakelite, however, 
itis odourless and tasteless and so the 
first plastic cups and saucers were pro- 
duced from Urea Tesins. A recent de- 
velopment of the use of this resin is 
its use by Tootal in producing поп- 
creasing cotton goods and Tootal Ties 
are now-a-days very much popular. 


Cellulose Acetate 

In 1930, Cellulose, Acetate, possessing 
transparency, joined the field of mould- 
ing materials. This is non-intiammable 
and thus possesses a distinct advantage 
Over celluloid. Its advent, therefore, 
checked the progress of celluloid indus- 
try. Japan and America, the chief 
manufacturers of celluloid, concentra- 
ted instead on the production of the 
new plastics, and the output of cellu- 
loid was brought down from 60 million 
pounds in 1913 (0 40 million pounds in 
1932 whereas the production of Cellu- 
lose Acetate, also known as rayon, in 
creased from 185 to 1125 million pounds 
within a period of a nine years. Artif- 
cial silk produced from it swapi the 
market. 


Besides Cellulose Acetate, artificial 
silk is also produced by the Vis- 
cose process when cellulose is treat- 
ed with some sulphur compounds, 
The latter process is followed in 
Japan while the former metho? is 
adopted in America Just before the 
last War, Japan acquired a supreme 
position in this industry. She supplied 
artificial silk жола 487 crowes of 
rupees to India in 1937-28. Toys, іп- 
sülators, cinematographic Alms sre alsa 
fabricated from celulese piasties. 

In 1940, another colouvless, trans- 
parent resin, derived ‘rom Pronvleue, 


( Continued on page 265 ) 
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n tained from petroleum, made its 
a 738 ope These are known as Acrylic 
append are extensively used аз а 
Res! itute for glass in aircraft, and as 
subst. ing agents for fabrics and leather, 
ВЛЕН ТУ] resins, (obtained from ma. 

Poly and 


ез cracked petroleum 
tural E covered in 1937, are also 
KABES) 5 and transparent and yield 
colo ting materials with good tensile 
шой ін and high water resistance, 
5 


ге also used as sheets for air. 
s windows, radic-dials etc. 
р 


r or Alkyd resins, obtained 

Bee otter sources from Glycerol 
ah coal tar products, are also being 
By nufactured in U. S. A. but thes 
meny produce moulded articles and are 
саву utilised to modify the properties 
ШЕН СЕНЕН synthetic resins and as adhe- 
50 апа wire enamels. Parelac is the 
P me given to it by the Imperial Chemi- 
Pn Industries. 


Casein 


tics made from Casein—the milk 
B nare largely utilised in the 
тапшасілге of buttons, combs, beads 
and paper-Enives. Casein also yields, 
under proper manufacturing conditions, 
a fibre which exactly resembles wool in 
physical and chemical properties. Іп 
Italy this fibre is known аз Lannital. 
The countrys difficulty in finding wool 
to clothe the army during the Abys- 
sinian campaign was solved by Lannital. 
Products made from casein plastics are 


also sold under !he trade names of 
"Lactoid",  "Galalith', “Erenoid” in 
different ;Cümniries Тһе first patent 


for utilisation of Pasein in this field was 


anted |0 Dr. Yadtenhaupt іп Ger- 
py Tater, 53 1935, Ferreti filed his 
patent dp © іп Italy. The first 


iuc'ion of Lannital was 
plant near Milan and 
Із this factory rose trom 
1936 to 1,695,000 lbs. in 
' years, rights to the 
^were acquired by com- 
and, Canada, Poland and 
те tota] European produc- 
in fibre in 1938 was pro- 
еп 60,00.000 and 80,00,000 
lk and formaldehyde are 
sic yaw materwals for this indus- 
it may be mentioned in passing 
2 3904 lakh mds. of milk are used 
Wally’ for the production of Ghee 
З and that the resulting butter- 
this would yield approximately 
maunds of casein, assuming 
© 85 the casein content of average 
MUN Before the war casein produced 
^ш the Country was mostly exported, 
and the export figure for 1938-39 was 
Jo ts. A further development of 
imilar industry ir America is ex- 
ected from an announcement by Fords 
: 1939 to she effect that in future all 
ТЫЧ Cats will be equipped with parts 
3 е 


hes : from a synthetic plastic the 
C: B Rue of which will be protein from 
>) Soyabean, 

4 


Nylon 


Тһе | 1 1 
known atest in the field is Nylon also 


ier Exton and we are already 
familiar with Nylan Tooth Brushes. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co, New 
thd PIS. took out the patent in 1938 
Was, first hosiery made of Nylon 
than асе in the market in 1939. More 
Take р ОП dollars were invested to 
| ыш E commercial production suc- 
“hich tatthin such a short time, Its 
Wer ensile Strengtn and resistivity to 
“Makes Nylon very valuable for 
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and woven 


It may be mentioned in 


Investigations on the 

synthetic plastics from 
and also from jute was 
Successfully carried out in the Labora- 
tories of the Applied Chemistry Depart- 
ment of the University of Calcutta. The 
Writer has studied zhe technique of pro- 
ducing casein Plastics in the same 


passing that 
production of 


laboratories, 


Synthetic pla: 
Obtained theref 


) of rupees 
lowing are the import figures for 1935 I 
Toys я Rs. 40,00,000 
Insulators оо Rs. 94/19,513 
Synthetic Resins & Waxes Rs. 44,00,000 
Artificial Silk 92 Rs. 50,00,000 
Іп addition to the above, huge quan- 
tities of Bakelite products other than 
insulators such as bottle caps, cups 
etc., the figures for which are not avail- 


able, are also imported into the coun- 
try. 


Research On Plalstics 


Considering the «ast potentiality of 
this industry and the enormous con- 
sumption of syntheiic plastics and the 
products therefzom in India, it is high 
time that the National Planning Com- 
mittee should realise the desirability 
of maintaining in the country а re- 
search institution on plastics on the 
Same lines as schemes for research in- 
stitutions on other industries are being 
fostered. The development of this in- 
dustry - would undoubtedly enrich the 
nation. 

The following schematic flowsheet 
would indicate that the basic raw mate- 
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are coal, lime, Petroleum, Proteins and. 


Cellulosic materials, most of which are 
ene in abundance Within the coun, 


try in India depends entirely upon the 


technique of 
been developed in 
а result of years 
с тол at a huge cost. Tt 
will be quite Opportune to mention here 
that in an already industrialised country 
like the United Kingdom, the amount 

Govt. on research is 
£6,000,000 and many more millions by 
private industrialists. Unfortunately in 
our country, although possibilities exist 
for various industrial enterprises, the 
Capitalists possess but poor ideas about 
the importance of research. The attitude 
of most of our capitalists, on the other 
hand, i5 to squeeze out the maximum 
Profit by investing money on soms 
Industries which have already been ез- 
tablished in foreien countries and 
which they can run Emoothly by simply 
paying a few foreign experts. They are 
loth to spend anything on research 


which alone can develop the national 
industries. 


A rational 
on Nationa) 
devise means 


policy tor any Committea 
Planning should be to 
for providing food and 
employment {с the people. To attain 
this, manufacturing industries must ba 
developed and expanded with a view to 
Promote foreign trade Otherwise, In- 
dia will ever remain a supplier of basic 
Taw materials and, therefore, a prey to 
the ravenous industrialised 
and while a few millionaires will flours 
ish, millions of ош countrymen will 
decay. 
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Life in an age of atomic energy and 

cosmic rays is a brave new life. In pay 
such a surrounding of marvels, eivi- poe 
lisation demands minds above the reli 
mentality of school-boys or savages. 1 EG 
The founder of the House of Dattas | is 


looked ahead in time and gave 


action to his imaginative brilliance. 


The house is now on the forward line 


covering a long range of success in 
demolishing the stumbling block of 


sloth and stagnation in the-way of 


Indian Industries. 
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HE machine-ridden world has Jost 
Its romance in our days. We go 
not even wish to seek it in our Fine 
Art and poetry. An ethical definition 
of such а Subject has almost disap 
peared in that case. Our scholar 
critics have come forward with their 
psychoanalysis and as such romanticism 
in art has lost all charms 
sophisticated revolutionaries who seek 
new meanings and interpretations ol 
reality through analytical diagnosis 
The adnerence of the traditional doc- 
trines of the past should not be re- 
ckoned as being of any importance in 
these days. Such convention has been 
deliberately adopted according to the 
need of the day by the schoľar-critics 
in the interest of the revolutionary out- 
look of the present time. We are now 
thinking of Fine Art in terms of philo- 
sophy and Science rater than for its 
own sake. „Ка аке has taken the 
place of intuition in art. 
is quite “obvious; commercial enter- 
prise, c@mpetiiion . and propaganda 


have capi 'imagination of the 
masses And t is no time eft for 

^ intui or imagination 
has агас ceremonial and 
Zericrmances and a highly 


to the 


The reason 


ограби вай community has Seriously 
taken ир business enterprises instead 
sloms ave changed in Social 


the views of art have also been 
1081264 with it. As a drastic 
n opinions on art occurred, the 
element іп ‘art has also 


Ап c:gument 
Pech snange іп 
"ine maxim—food 


ls bound to arise over 
the realm of Art 


a ferent aspects viz 
the romance embedded in the sub- 
represented in painting for 
ich no explanatory comments are 
 Лесесзату, which should be considered 
as the main type of romanticism in art; 
and the other type is (2) when it is re- 
quired to Know the romantic life of the 
E. Artist or the interpretations of his 
[Коз by а scholar-critic. To illustrate 
the two different types we must know 
that (пе first one is obvious in almost 
all Fine Arts of the world and for the 
Second. one We can cite Van Gogh and 
Whose works became tamous 
{ 50 much for their own sake but foi 
email episodes connected with 
e life-history of the artists and ех- 
ined У the learned author-critics 
6 Keenly analyse their works with: 
into considers ion шш 
» they can obviously have 

ne Place {п the AR Seek Similarly. 
Picasso, Matisse and other 
35 (етос а. artists could be classed 
the ps үзігі Tomanticísm caused by 
Yehologicay interpretation of the 


4 5% 
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Scholar-critics, 


We actually see the 
Merits of the 


analysis made by the 
Scholars in these works and experience 
2 peculiar emotion for them. This 
Kind or romantic feeling has been attri- 
buted to the Works by the fervent ad. 
vocacy of the critics and if we scrutt. 
nize keenly, there could be no trace of 


it іп their work. We could then, of 
course, 


see that these are devoid 
of romance апа tradition and are 
nothing but child’s Scribblings, Simt- 
larly, 


; In rare cases also in th 
ot romantic art whe 
Shown particula 
Sitter 


€ old types 
Te the artist has 
favour towards any 
for his paintings who 15 famous 
far her romantic life, the Work 15 inter 
preted on that basis For instance, we 
can cite the example of Mona Lisa. The 
artist selected a romantic lady as his 
model and Naturally it has become a 
more romantic picture in the ey 
the People on account of the romantic 
association and knowledge of ihe sit- 
ter's Ше. The acquirement of hold 
Over subject-matter and retention ot 
the true flavour of the Spirit of roman- 
Licism san only: be achieved by artísts 
of great experience and imagination 
whereas the ‘greatness attributed by the 
scholar-critics could only depend upon 
the romance of his Sclence of explana- 


es of 


tion rather than on the achievements 
of the artist himself, 
Unsound Criticism 

Renaissance in Art gave birth to 
various types. of revolt in Art— 
the beliefs апа prejudices brought 


about by means of propaganda through 


art-literature. With the burning 
Sense of justice rhere could be very 
little of the. element of truth if 


we denounce the art of the past and 
consider the old-customs of appreclat. 
ing art for its romantic value which 
has been totally ‘upset as it has become 
an object of hostile criticism by the 
scholar-critics of our days. The adop 
tion of a new scholarly technique in 
judging art-vaules and creating deep- 
seated prejudices 2 
Art is still open to.question and ls so 
complicated that only men of scientific 
learning can understand 115 force. For 
the ordinary man of thought and cul- 
ture can have a small degree of satis- 
faction in believing what the scholar- 
critics would explain by the analysis of 
the ultra-modern sur-realist's creation. 
If art is reduced to its basic scientific 
formula, a certain proportion may ap- 
parenlly express some truth but would 
be difficult to realize as a rational as 
sertion. In this respect Indian Art al- 
ways adhered to the romance in Art 
without the realistic rendering of the 
nature of the subject-matters depicted 
by the artist. It is not simply because 
of the traditional beiief of romanticism 
in art but the achievement in bringing 
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against romance in- 


By ASIT К. HALDAR 


underlying spirit of Nature through the 
human creation 15 obvious. The out 


Side assertion and lopsided explanation 
of modern 


Scientific. methods have 
got nothing to do with it. The propa- | 
ganda through art-criticism can only - 
be successful if П сома bring harmony | 
vith Something which the immortal 
Soul of an artist is Seeking. By create 
ing such new forms in Art fanaticism 
Will only bring out a fashion of the day 
and would hardly achieve the truth of 


the message of the artists which should 
be eternal and not a p; 


assing event. 
Aim Of Indian Art 
The artist can never bé: so selt 
ous as to annex all th: 
desire to see in his w 
the contrary, try 
that he could of his е 


rlences through the dis 
of his technique and 


ard fasklon to please them. 
man figures 


-consci= 
at his critics would | 
ork. He would, on 


The hu- 
Ajanta fres- | 


brought to the Surface of 
the soul force of the artists 
Selection of romantic episodes of the 
Buddha's life and mythology. The 
limited: technique in executing them 
never deterred the true aspects of the 
arusts and as such а 
mobility whick coul 

the observation of the Works. 
arusts never inscribed their names on 
their works and we know nothing of 
the romance of their lives. But, on 
the contrary, their works revealed the 
тошапсе of various subjects delineated 
by them. The modern regime of scho- 
lar-critics can hardly afford lo mis- 
Judge thelr value The task to absorb 
Such romantic interest in view ing art is 
possible for all and no great learning 
of science is required for them, Tha 
artist 2xplains life and romance of 
nature graphically through painting 
and sculpture and never awaits any 
formula to understand and comprehend 
the same, Тһе only good which has 
been brought about by the scholar 
critics of the ultra-modern European | 
school of paintings is that Indian art, 
which |5 more or less an abstract re- 
presentation of nature with all its} de 
tects in anatomy and perspective, could | 
now be understood oy readmg such 
scholarly criticisms. ‘The voice raised " 
by the former’. art-crities has been 
driven ^ut once for al. In Europe ' 
when the romance of depicting Nature | Рӯ 
faithfully became perfected and фе ; 
technique of it became science, wey i 
sought to revolutionize art with the ‘Yelp 
of scholarly romance, whereas іп India 
the artists never conid nature and 
their art remained always abstract and 
as such na deviation from its roman- 
ficism was necessary. 


5 
АТОМ BOMB has compelled 
Japan to accept surrender H 
D 


terms which involve des- NS 


truction of her Industrial 


СЕНЕН 


‘potential’. 


Imports of hosiery fineries can- 


not therefore resume the pres. 


tip 


war stream-out from Japan. 


% 


But lovers of fineries need not M 
: DUCKWHITE be in despair. | 
А 7... 


We һауе arranged with proper equipments, to 
produce rare fineries. Several lots have 
already been placed on the market. 


DM 
BEST THING NEXT TO SKIN 


E gs INDUSTRIES CORPORATION: OF BENGAL LTD. . 
бо, HAZRA ROAD, BALLYGUNGE 
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E son in her own right. In & great many 
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The Stat 


WIFE is usually considered mere- 
A ly a dependent or a not во im- 
portant unit of a family. So far she 
pas seldom been recognised as а per- 


By KRISHNA 


countries the law itself forces the “nd wife should ре equal partners in 

wife to obey her husband uncongi ¢Verything including the joint Tespon- 

tionally. sibility of bringing up and maintain. 
ү Ing the 


For centurles women have been ap- 
pendages to thelr men, to fathers. 
prothers, husbands and sons, but for- 


equal г 
dren ала should 


us Of me Housewife 


HUTHEESING 


any system of 
include the ho 


her as an {naj 
rely the mem 


Social insurance should 
Uusewife and recognise 
vidual citizen, not me- 
ber of a family or a 
dependent of her husband. She should 
have the same assistance at the time 
of illness or childbirth ag Елу other 


woman who із а wage-earner She 
should b 


tunately this is rapidly disappearing 
now. If & woman 1s to play her right- 
ful role In the affairs of the worla 


€ given old age and Invalidity 
pensions in her own right under the 
same conditions as other workers, She 


should have the Same medical benefits 


the best that they 
to give them all t 
decent Standard of 


can afford апа try 
he amenities for a 


77 


Ll 


living. Children on and treat 
( all kinds of submission to the will their part should have СА equal claim nen, о жы 
NI T of man should be eliminated. When 


On both parents as far as 
sical, mental 
concerned, 


with women Wage-earners to social 
Institutions whether Provided by the 


State or municipalities ог any other 
public body, : 


a wife earns she should have the sole 
right to her earnings as also the 
right to look after her own posses- In countrles where divorce 1а De 
sions. No male merpbef should have valent the mother should nave the 
the power to osfree пег Іп dealing Care of the child till such time as they 
with her own personal matters, It is need a mother's care, but this does 
for а оташ £3 for A man to consult not mean that the father should have 
Mose. whose) БЕ is valued, but no access to them during that period, 
neither Husband nor family members He should have an equal voice in de- 
should have the tight to inflict their ciding as to how they should he edu- 
F T Ог to force her to act cated and brought up. When the 
children are old enough to decide for 
themselves which parent they would 
prefer to live with the law should not 
force them to go against their wishes. 
If, of course, either parent із proved 
to be unfit to be in charge of the 
ehlldren a court of law should be em- 
powered to give custody and full re- 
Sponsibility to the other parent, 
The wife and mother has no econo: 


тіс status, speclally in India. It is 
time that her work as the home- 


their phy- 
and moral welfare is 


UE 
же 


Тпе community should ensure that 
& housewife should have opportuni. | 
Чез for leisure and culture, for holis 
days and rest, The State should pros ` 
vide free educational Opportunities ta 
all its citizens, men 88 well аз wo- 
men. Children should (Ве made to re- 
alise from their earliest years that 
the work of a housewife 15 as im- 
portant to the community: as other 
types of work and should be done well. 
The inclusion of homecraft, domestic 
economy, hygiene, food values ete, 
should be а Compulsory part of edu. 
catlon for both boys and girls, Equa- 
lity of sexes should start in the home _ 
Where girls and boys must be taught 
to share the responsibility and dutieg 
of thelr home equally. This early tras. 
ining In equality in family life will 
undoubtedly pave the way for the 


“КЕ 


At present 
› айу 


77 
Ж 


most Wives have little 
‘matters of Property or 
he former is usually looked 
husband and the latter 
| than not is also handed 
ле husband, specially among 
poorer classes where the woman's 


LEB go into the common pool to 
wni the family, 


%% 


іп 


Ф 


| 
w 


7 The political, civil апа legal rights 
Йш | wife should be ‘her own special 
р. с 


T 8nd no one should be able to act 
fit her behalf without her consent. In 
I йоз countries the law recognises the 
алет as the head of the family and 
Ку the legal representative and custodian 


IR the children, In some countries the 
| Mother jg legally obliged to take care 
[| “апа bring up the children, but the 
» father ag the legal guardian has sole REM 

| Control over them until they come of Housewives Rights à 

ge. This 1 hardly as it should be and The International Women's Со-оре- 
‘the law jn all countries should recog- rative Guild held a conference in 
ле the Tight of both parents to London in 1943 in which they stress- 
бе ап qual зву in the upbringing өй the need for the ‘recognition of a 
pu education of their children. housewife’s work on the same lines 
> Even tn modern times in a majo- as other work is recognised, “They 


maker should be recognised as equal- 
ly productive and valuable to the 
community аз that of any other work- 
ers. In order, however, that she may 
meet her obligations towards her chil- 
dren and have an economic status of 
her own she must have a personal 
income, 


abolition of sex discriminations in nas 
tional life and publie affairs. 


A woman must not imagine that 
because she is a housew!fe she has 
no further need for education. She 
must continue all her life to get inse 
tructions that wil] give her the prae. 
tical knowledge she needs for саггу= 
ing out her job us homemaker, "There 
should be special courses of radio 
talks, lectures etc. for women to keep 
her well informed as re: questions of 
the day and national and international 
affairs. In this way alone will she be 
fitted to serve the community in many 
different ways and so play her pro- 
рег role in shaping а new world and 
а new civilization. But sil this can be Р 
done only in a free country and it is 
up to the women of India more than © 
the men to fight for and achieve this | 
freedom which will be doubly impor- 
tant to them, 


3 "y ot homes the husband 18 stil passed a resolution “о the effect that 


má M n RE 


CST 
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For:—Ferrous & non - ferrous castings, 
machinery and other intricate jobs, 
Weigh bridges, Platform Scales, 
Weigh machine, Machine parts, 
Pipes, railings, etc., etc. 


Our main products :— BABU’ pans, fish- 
“net weights, standard bazar weights. 
Sole Selling Agents : 


M/s. BABULALL SINGHA & CO., 


58, Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Gram: Кісеһауу/15, ; Phone: B.B. 1516. 
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LILLOOAH 2 n 1 А HOWRAH . 
Gram: PRITHWIPAT 10010040 : Phone: Howrah 289, 
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ТНЕМ examined retrospectively 
үү tne political life of the Punjab 
e the inauguration of the consti- 
ОП called Provincial Autonomy 
ae not present а pretty picture. 
ене js the more regrettable since, as 
pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said recent- 
some of the best human materlal 
Ws Лабе in India is to be found in 
this virile province. у 
іп other provinces the freedom 
movement had, during the last 25 
ears, taken a strong hold of the 
тесі. In each such province the 
P aders were Strong, efficient and able 
men in whom their followers had con- 
* fidence. When the rank and file were 
called upon to obey the High Com- 
mand's orders there was no hesi- 
tation. Provineial organisations work- 
ed smoothly. The leaders generally 
eschewed personal rivalries. The final 
result was that the movement gained 
momentum апа in each crisis acquit- 
ted itself well. When, for instance, 
the electorate was called upon to re- 
gister Its votes there was no doubt 
left in anyone's mind that the people 
were behind the. Соуегптёпї as the 
Government, when formed,” showed 
that it was behind the people. 


| Lala Lajpat Rai 


But this was not the picture in the 
Punjab. At tne inception of the first 
Non-co-operation Movement in 1920 all 
went well; Гай Lajpat Rai had just 

returned from Алпетіса. He belonged 
| to the ola ool which stood by Lok- 
with his cry of “respon- 
peration.” Indeed, although 
d over the special session 
idian National Congress held 


ade up his mind whether 
ghatma Gandhi or in the 
his great leader who had 
y just died. Within three 
he Nagpur session of the 
/Lala Lajpat Rai was forced 
/ his choice, which he did as 
aving for the Punjab. Тһе 
as Inevitable. A strong poli- 


1- Wind was raging іп the country 
4% wind of, non-co-operation and it 
: t all those who stood unanchor- 


Fedin its path, including Lalaji. Now 

result was that there were no divi- 
Ons and personal bickerings in the 
ajab the province stood as one 


The unity 
en the 
In 1922 an 


yielded good dividends. 
Swaraj Party was formed 
th Ч elections held in 1923 all 
a three genera] seats for the Cen- 
"asl Assembly were captured by the 
| says as also those for the Pro- 
{ ara! Legislative Council for which 
| "ndldates Were put up. 
But by 1996 many changes had 
t Lala Lajpat Ral broke 
indi ke Ongress and joined the 
tiat Mahasabha, entering into poli- 
on Partnership with Pandit Madan 
& hin “@laviya. The workers as well 
Т Colleagues were dismayed 
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POLITICS IN THE PUNJAB 


By SITARAM SONI 


and bewildered with the re 

although two years later, E 
he died of the shock, if not of the in- 
juries received, while leading a black- 
flag demonstration against the Simon 


Commission, ite returned t 

, о the Con- 
gress fold, yet the’ nati , 
ment has no Se 


t to thls day rec 

from the shock administered UD ES 
his somersault. The divisions and dif- 
ferences thereby sown persist unabat- 
ed so that we have to-day two con- 
Unually quarrelling groups In the 
Punjab Congress, known as the Gopi- 
chand group and the Satyapal group. 
_ The rivalry between these groups 
is so acute that all efforts at a work- 
able understanding between them have 
failed in spite of the fact that Dr. 
Gopichand Bhargava, leader of one 
group, has, at the instance of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, retired into constructiye 
work and the leader of other group, 
Dr, Satyapal, joined the army soon 
after the war broke out In 1939, When 
imprisonment brought them together 
in August, 1942, they resolved to 
Merge their differences. As soon as 
their detention ended after three years 
they resumed ‘the internecine warfare. 
The prospect of elections and Consti- 
tuent Assembly has regrettably reviv- 
ed personal ambitions. 


» 


To go back to the Background of 
the Punjab's political backwardness, I 
wish to emphasize the fact that lead- 
ership in this province being chiefly 
Hindu &nd of the type which could 
ally itself with communal forces kept 
the Muslim nationalists mostly out of 
the picture. This was unfortunate. 
The Punjab, being a majority Muslim 
province, should have had а strong 
nationalistic Muslim leadership for 
which there was abundant material. 
This was denied to the province with 
the result that other elements, seeing 
the field clear, occupied it. Such ele- 
ments were led by men who could 
have been and indeed were members 
of the Congress organisation because 
the masses, although easily misled, 
had a strong bias towards those who 
at least professed that they were fight- 
Ing for the freedom of the country. 


The Unionist Party 


This is the explanation for the rise 
of the late Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, 
who himself had been at one time & 
President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. A new party with a com- 
munal bias but floating under & na- 
tionalistic label and with a programme 
seeking to appeal to the rural masses 
arose under his leadership. Had Fazl- 
i-Hussain not been ‘persona grata 
with the. ruling powers, had he 
not eagerly accepted office which 
was offered to him, the new party, 
known as the Unionist party. might 


conceivably have devised and sup- 
ported a nationalist platform, But 
in the nature” of -things, holding 


а key ' position fn the Go с 
ment in the pre-Reform period, S. 
as the Montford era, Fazl- Hussain | 
tended, because, it was easy, to rely 
upon Governmental machinery and 
Government's yes-men for the basis 
and support of nis party.' It із this 
unfortunate fact that gives the key 
to the politics of the Unionist Party 
which has, even after 1935, relled ex- 
Clusively not upon popular support but 
upon support afforded’ ky the official 


machinery and (һе bureaucracyas 
henchmen. 


Provincial Autonomy is in its ninth 
year in the Punjab. Since its incep- 
tion in April, 1997, the Unionist Party 
has been in the saddle. The party had 
captured at the General Election 8i 
out of a total of 90 Muslim seats 
in the Punjab Assembly, 16 out of 43 
Hindu seats (including eight Schedul- 
ed castes seats) and secured the айе- 
giance of the two Indian Christians, 
one European and one Anzlo-Indian. 
Thus it started with a solid strength 
of 101 members out of а total of 175. 
The Sikhs, numbering 99, had been 
returned on various tickets—Congres#, 
Akali and the Khalsa National Party. 
The last named group of 16 led by 
the late Sir Sundar Singh Majithia 
entered as & junior partner іп the 
Unionist Ministry which also secured 
the co-operation of what was once 
the National Progressive Party of 
non-agriculturist Hindus headed by 
the late Raja Narendra Nath. The 
Opposition comprised only the Соп- 
gress-Akall party and a few unattach- 
ed members, Sir Sikander was justi- 
fied in boasting of his strength in the 
Legislative Chamber with almost a 
full sweep of his arm. 


Hindu Progressives 


Not until Chaudhuri Chhotu Ram, 
co-founder with Sir Fazl-i-Hussain of 
the Unionist party, who represented 
Hindu agricultural interests іп the 
Ministry, sponsored a series of rural 
or agrarian Bills hitting hard the non- 
agriculturists, money-lenders and tra- 


ders, did the Hindu Progressives, 
whose number had otherwise dwind- 
led Поп 15 to 8 througn deaths 


or unseatings resulting in correspond- 
Ing increase In the numerieal strength 
of the Congress party, leave the min- 
Isterial benches. The Ministry stili 
had a terrific backing so that it did 
not mind the separation of the Hindu 
Progressives. 


It was at this time that the Con- 
gress-Akali Opposition nominally led by 
Dr. Gopichand Bhargava but setually 
by his deputy, Diwan Chaman Lall, 
who was endowed with a rare gift of 
speech and armed with vast Cent 
Assembly experience, not only prevent- 
ed the Ministry from rushing through 


d Continued on page 273 ) 
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«Continued from pège а S 
"ES ersia) legislation wit We 
cant eked it out by орай 
psychological rift in (һе 

deep, ranks. Thé threatened 

3. terial completely unnerved the % 
ji the late’ Sir Sikander Hyat, 
miel tne Governor to shorten the 
got.” ession and to adjourn the 

р dem ‘gine Ше. Tils was bef 


е 


Rave him 


gress 
nipped. Sir Sikander 
їп December, 1942. 
Hyat 


that 
.whom his predecessor Somehoyy 
ged, were bent upon having 
for their continued со-орегай 


Muslim League & Unia 


леа 
with 


Those elements sud 
good Muslims. They / 
Mr. Jinnah and pers 
pounce his pact 


lat 
called thet Е 


kander 
Mionists 
rly “with 
ening. the 
| сарасцу 


the sole object o 
Muslim League's 
/vis-a-vis' the С 
noted 

nien were 

returned on be Буке. One of 
them, Raja G^ È became a 
Parliamentar. Anyhow, 
- Nawab ТИП din of Marmot, 
President ; rovincial Muslin: 
League, who i а member of the 
1 äsed his 

d got him to give 

Premier Khizr to 

Whether to stay in 

igue or to preserve 

communal complexion 


it’ was clear that. Sardsr 

at Khan, the eldest son 

ata Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, 

yua mere captain in the In- 

n was appointd a Minister 
Grown in lieu of his father's 

‚ fathers’ services to the British 

was aspiring for Premiership 

sd placed himself entirely at the 

val of Mr. Jinnah and those of 
Keislalve colleagues that were 
ming the break with the Unionist 
Лу. He was, however, dismissed for 
Ministrative reasons. before he could 
Ке up his mind to.resign after Pre- 
ier Khizr Hayat had refused to` ac- 
К (ЧШезсе in Mr: Jinnah's demand.that 
Bee the Unionist Ministry be forthwith 
yy converted into à Muslim League Coall- 
f Чоп. Mr, Jinnah’! plan was to liqui-- 
Wate the principle of unionism which 


based on the community of econo- 
mic interexts, ; 


The Jintlah-Sikander Pact having 
“heen finally. denounced on the night of 
ЖЫШ 27, 1944, by the Muslim League 
Sader, the ‘statis quo’ was restored. 

meant that as іп the beginning 

X 1937, Premier Khizr and those that 

0028 tO stand by him were Unlon- 
th first and last. Their Interest in 

“116 Muslim League had ceased. Of 
Me 29. Muslims who seceded irem the 


(0 `де-- 


influence. 


monist Party to form a Muslim 
Sue Party Іп the Punjab Assemb-- 
E. subsequently returned to tneir 


d. 


ring .the 1045 budget session ot 
Punjab Assembly the "Muslim 
Opposition -tried to woo the 
s. Party which could not at- 
Strength owing to the deten- 


The Ministry em- 
All the, same the 
ength between the Muslim 
-the Unionists convinced 
“that the balance of power 
;hencerortn. be held by. the Con- 
Раму This realisation changed 
Snionist attitude towards the Con- 
"s. The Muslim League, on the 
Өег hand, hoped and prayed for a 
"Седеп with the Congress. ‘The 
j&llure^of the Simla Conference has 
hit the Punjab Muslim League most 
for the simple reason that it cannot 
expect tó mount to power as long as 
it. cannot get the co-operation of the 
Congress , because there will always 
he Muslim: Unionists enough to pre- 
vent the League commanding a clear 
majority? ` 
71 have already referred to the rural 
programme of the Unionist Party 
which has benefited the Muslim agri- 
culturists most at the expense of 
Hindu money-lenders. The Congress 


, Cannot seduce them to its fold’so long 


as it lacks an agrarian policy which 
will sppeal to the hearts and fill the 
stomachs of the peasantry. The Mus- 
lim League has dangled before the 
electorate an extravagant programme. 
But it із placing its reliance entirely 
on the Pakistan ery. It would be 
foolish to. under-estimate its appeal to 
ignorant masses. That is why the 
Unionist Party, which has never been 
a mass movement, has, since its break 
with the Muslim League, tried to es- 
tablish contact with the masses 
through the Zemindara Leagues, a 
network of which hus beens 287 yup. 
It has built up {ts financia} 

by hook or crook—mostiy Ё 

having ralsed an election f 

Rs, 20 lakhs, Although’ Ў” 

dent of his victory at the ; 

mler Khizr must be awary 

number. of fronts he will\* 

upon to fight “at the poly 

months hence is steadily ій 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon's retu 

province js not merely an ur 
development; it is a bad deve 

for the Premier. The Noone | 
Tiwanas headed by Sir Firoz ame 
mier Khizr respectively are a Y 
aristocracy. Pulling together fori 
rations, they have wielded eno 
Influence as loyalists. It маз) 
after the late Sir Fazl-l-Hussain) | 
elbowed ош Sir Firoz Khan 5 
from Unlonist politics. om the eve 
the introduction of Provincial à: 


; nomy. by getting him appointed as; 


Indian High Commissioner, in Lene 


that Майк -Khizr Hayat decided des. 


. vd CM m 
enter. politics and to loak aiten Uu 
joint арыға bf the Noon-Tiwan' 
éompany. When Sikander 


Б E Sonne 
Noon made no serious ‘attempt to con 
in the way of Malik Khizr Hayat 


Khan Tiwana succeeding tà the E 
did 


miership, Till then their interests 
not clash. : 


der died 85 
Premier of the Punjab Sit Firoz Khar 


\ 


It was only dumng the Simla Con- 
ference that Sir Firoz was founa can- 


yassing support for his inclusion m | 
the Muslim panel Premier Khizr, for 
one reason Or other, had decided to 
exclude-him from the list of his nomi- 
nations, That decision із put down 


‘by some to the Premier's conviction 


that he could not depend upon Sir 
Firoz any more. This explains the 
latter's dramatic entry into Muslim 
League politics, He and Khan Abdul 
Quayurn, who recently deserted- the 
Congress Party in the Central As- 
sembly, are expecting to be the Mus- 
lim League Premier of the Punjab 
&nd North-West Frontier Province res- 
pectively. 


Apart from the League front, Pre- 
mier Khizr will meet with Congress 
Opposition in rural constituencies held 
at present by agriculturist Hindus who 
are mostly Unionists, But this does 
not give him much headache. Nor 
does the proposed entry inta the 
arena of the Khaksar leader Allama 
Mashriqi. The nationalist Muslims 
are far too few to give d serious Sight 
either to the Muslim League or the 
Unionist Party. 


The general constituencies, both of 
the Central and Provincial 1егїзїа- 
tures, will be contested between the 
Congress and tne Hindu Mahasabha. 
The recent renouncement of his knight- 
hood by Dr. Gokul Chand Nàrang is 
an indication of the Mahasabha’s 
earnestness to give fight to the 
Congress, As I have said before, the 
only handicap the Congress suffers 
from at the moment is internal dis- 
unity. The masses are Congress- 
minded. This was in abundant evid- 
ence during the recent visit to the 
Punjab of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
He himself admitted that he had never 
before met such surging crowds any- 
where in Indla. 


The Sikhs 


The third important angle cf the 
Punjab triangle are the Sikhs. Al- 
though they are only 13 per cent of 
the population, they are wanting а 
soverelgn S!kn State, This demand 
is a counterblast to Pakistan, The 
Akalls, who are the best organised 
Sikh opinion, proved factually in their 
memorandum to the Sapru Сопсїйа- 
tion Committee that the actual Pun- 
| jab, ie, the area encompassed by the 
\йуе rivers, has a majority of non- 
Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs and that 
t was only by the addition of Multan 
sud Mianwali districts that the Pun- 
Мз Muslim population сате to oc- 
(ру a majority position — 53.22 рег 
С according to the 1941 Census. 
Sikhs emorandum cited other 

їз to disprove the case for Pakls- 
fhang prove the Sikh case for а 
WowPreizn state. The facts are that 
© Muslims Own more than 80 рег 
tof the urban property and рау 
Athan 80 per ceni of the income- 


` 


\ 
Шоапу the Sikhs are divided 


cam Congress- 
a Commu wriousiy ай 
groups had n working &3 

7 inside the Punjab Assembly 
‘ill the war broke out. They 

L* leader and one whip. The 

i Communists followed the 


niinued on page 975) 
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OUR HEARTIEST 


PUZA GREETINGS 


TO ALL 


салақ. 
' jRECORD V 


ENTERT AINS mius 
NEAR & рК 


A жк, L. Saigal 
> ^ * s à 
We have been enrolled as a member of the X x Pas Mla бе Y E. | 
Metropolitan Clearing Association only within three % “Ай Baran b 
months of our opening. The whole credit goes to "a5 Sudhin Chatterjee 
our patrons and constituents. We hope to march X Sudhirlal Chakravarty 


Вепоу Adhikary 
* \Suprova/Sarkar — 
ж (іраіз Sen 
ж Тїрї Sinha 
* Indrani Roy 
* Bela “Mukherjee 


onward with their sympathy and co-operation. 
All facilities for deposit and loan on reasonable 
© terms 


JESSORE-KHULNA UNION 
BANK LTD. 


Head Office; 12, CLIVE STREET. 
Phone: Cal 2044, 
Branches : Kalighat, 139B, Russa Road : Khulna. 


RAI SAILENDRANATH GHOSH BAHADUR 


Chairman Board of Directors. 


and all bys 4 епи of Bengi p 1 
are о. ва 


HINDUSTHAN RECORD 


GET THEM TODAY & 
ENJOY} YOUR PUR, | 


' | Hindusthan Musical Иш 
MITED. 


Pd e СОТТА — 


RAM SARAN DAS & BROS, 


COAL MERCHANTS, COLLIERY PROPRIETORS & МІ ОМЕН \ 
П, CLIVE. STREET, CALCUTTA. P a 


Telegrams: COALWALLA, Post Box No. 259. Telephone No. Cal. 4445, \ 
à 


| . Head Office :—KATRA AHLOOWALIA, AMRITSAR. 


COAL DEPARTMENT MILL DEPARTMENT 
MONOPOLISTS OF ALL COALS THE MAHABIR HOSIERY & TEXTILE |) 
| GF M/s ANDREW YULE & CD, LTD. MILLS, CHHEHARTA (N. W. Ry). || Т. 
| | FOR PUNJAB PROVINCE, WOOLEN & COTTON HOSIERY {о 
{ Branch Offices : HANDLOOM TEXTILES ІШІ 
CALCUTTA - : 
ӨЛІК —JHARIA | Outstanding designs іп all qualities of : 
as У SOCKS | 
I 
LUDHIANA : PULLOVERS 
LYALLPUR  : UNDERWEARS 
MULTAN? Vass 
& SIMLA. 


& HANDLOOM PRODUCTS. 
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| SOME PROB 
қ By COLONEL 


; HERE are many people who cgasi- 
5 der that the Stone, Вгопхе апо 


‘jee Б fon Ages were sort of waterstic 

way 3 compartments Into which cultur 
avarty pomena could be conveniently 

у 


T то bring home the possible 
© cultural overlap, I may 
T artifact of Solutrean type 
dating many millenia В.С.) ny: 
australian aborigine out of poy 
telegraph insulator. At wHativyi 
> the Microlithic tulture may u 
ted it certainly persisted fis Ду parts 
of India until relatively’ ser jn tres, 
Mention may be made/oy vO inpor- 
u tent but relatively unk анис 
| monuments, that of Bir) at no 
| great distancé from the f'nalbm&r Gar- 
RECON dens near Srinagat mu «cf Asota 
Wig between’ Sw@bi jand Shahbaz- 
` ШО gahi in the Май о “district in the 
NOW. Fw. P. EE 
Al the rock painitin 
deo Hills and дї 
attributed to a tal 
them being ё 
Centuries A, D. 
of the Ато dis 
© md Century Б 


г 


іл the Маһа- 
ipur may be 
è, the bulk of 
1 ing 3rd and 11th 
rock-engravings 
belong to the 
— 2nd Century 
е problems of the 
tangers of mlsstate- 
/'Quantitive Value’ 
Objects are made to 
,need to be stressed. 
^33 between c.1500 B, С. 
Cy About the large and 
t of painted pottery, I 
“nat such pottery had con- 


М 


! Such — аз a hobby and as & ЕУ No Wishful Thinkin 
eer, 9 


, logy to make the dry bones of the past 
= 


OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY | 


Я GORDON which have no evidence for their valt- 
ty as can command general accept- 

ance, It only requires a reasonable deg- 

kunt] this day, and that the one Hee of ingenuity and a blind eye to such 
е we have for the judging or things, consistency, rules of philology 
де contacts is the excellent БЕДЕ ала strict mental honesty to be able to 
Pho ie iuri d Майпо: about Produce by dint of ard work a a 
ples Stretching 246, Thex-hunting PEO” not by о за is Es 
б у e tran- 
n Archeology I should like to make slations have been ERE dS the past 

a few remarks about archeology аз 


F 

een ui glimpse of the In this connection I appeal to any- 

Anthropology has x eresting Subject. one who wishes to take ыр the study 

Stones, Bonas d eee described as ог archeology, not to be carried away 

savages са AE ps Stories about hy politico-archzolosical wishful thin- 

people Is justist rehgeology to most king. A prominent educationalist a 
Шолев and bones and dry short while ago sald that a student cf 


ones at that. One may теп i 
that the Prophet Ezéklel was EE ponen Eu mene ae 


ч (mbued first of all wi n 
in ао а sown in the midst sity and, as he к MR E 
ЖАБА, lo А TR as АШ o3 bones ~- spirit of mental honesty. Believe me 
Darabont inte cca Dy dry, and the that to be acceptable our work must 
ihesé БОПУШ ЫА Үр ot Man can bear the mark of scientific integrity. 
PTT eoa nance nd I answered, o F recollect with horror the first-hand 
sala ante nowest'. Again He story I once heard of а so-called inves- 
"OSAA me, ‘Prophesy on these bones’, tigator who gave a puneh-marked coin 
EN ГУ bones, behold I will cause to a workman engaged in excavation 
NOS a enter into you, and ye shall and asked him to say that he had found 
T at is the function of Archeo- i* at a certain deptn. Nothing of this 
p no Sophie no twisting of the 
N : evidence, begging the question or ap- 
А 01215, that In this covering of 1) pealing to sentiment cum get by in this 
2 гу ones with the flesh of vitai eulily | very critical world, only hard work and 
чә should. employ the minimis sf | honest critical thinking. 


phantasy. vi 4 
| In а recent article I have said: The 
To make the dry bones live reos "study and practice of archeology has 
much hard work, nothing less tt “An it more of a practical approach to 
objective assembly of the svhole.ot ihe humanities, both living us weil аз 
available facts, and ag facts one ` Зейд, than the study of the bulk of the 
not include any such things as ror slegree subjects now offered in India. 
tic translations of the Indus 5 A} successful field archeologist must be 


live, I would, however, urge= 


y ану parts of India without 
F А Ў 
| ^ „Politics I 
Ж . fontes Іп 
E | Continued from page 273) 
s until, in the case of the 
Mahatma Gandhi, taking his 


Mazon non-violence, launched indivi- 
$ ў ‘satyagraha’ with the slogan 
4 ЖО St jon the army", and, of the 
(ТЕ Pater, the Congress decided on mass 

у disobedience by its famous Aug- 
Resolution, Both these elements 
od aloof from the struggle al- 
ough some Akalis and Sikh Com- 
punists Were arrested for their mem- 
ship of the Congress. 


pee Other fact that drove the wedge 


| tween the Congress and the Akalis 
ЖЕ the Sikander-Baldevsingh Pact 
“ед EY the late Sir Sikander enlist- 
5 E moral support of the Akalls 
Dien: uding Sardar Baldev Singh, a 
on ЕД of the Congress-Akali opposi- 
sh 118 Cabinet, Sardar Baldev 
"Singh displaced Sardar Dasaundha 
the Ming he Sikh representative on 
| ceedeg eae the Jatter having suc- 
“th Ше late Sir Sundar Singh Май- 
Шайу though the Akalis did not ac- 
‘dey 5102998 the floor with Sardar Bal- 
Sr ад they undertook to call off 
Sitation against the Unionist 


(i е 
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The Punjab 


Ministry. АП that they got in =e. 
turn was the removal of restricts 
on the use of 'jhatka' (the metho 
of killing the animal with one str 
as against 'halal' meat іп сегізге 
Government and semi-Government ік | 
stitutions and a small grant-in-aid for 
the teaching of ‘Gurmukhi’. The Con- 
gress suffered by thls pact in so far 
as the Akalis who used to feed Con- j 
gress movements drifted into а kindi 22 at 
of responsive co-operation with the Баша 
powers-that-be, at a most psychologi- | m 
cal moment. 1-75 
The over-all picture is that the |25 
Congress will fight Unionists, Muslim | 447% 
Leaguers, Akalis, Mahasabhaites and [i ‘ 
perhaps Communists. The final ріс- ? ; 
ture of party alignments will not, 
however, emerge until the electoral 
fight is over. It is possible then that 
the Congress may enter into partner- 
ship with the Unlonist Party if this 
party decides to accept the Congress 
programme, But if the Muslim Lea- 
gue captures a bulk of Muslim seats 
the alignments may be altogether dif- 
ferent, It is difficult to foresee who, 
apart from the Communists, would 
like to coalesce with the League. 


“De to plan a dig as a soldier plans 
4 campaign., Good reconnaissance 
tk, accurate map reading, skilful im- 
»£ogation through a well organised 
“stelligence service, well planned ad- 
nistrative details of suppiv and trar- 
‚ & good firm relationship of good- 
1 and discipline with one's iabour, 
ilous mapping of the site, the re- 
'g of the finds by notes, camera 
'rawings, and last but not least 
things as courage, determination, 
е and а good standard of physi- 
ess to carry one through all dif- 
t€ and discomforts. Economies 
"ies forsooth, for a good practi- 
лопзепзе individual show me 
who has been well grounded 
ld of archeology ! 
a These qualities in view I com- 
X the reader's notice the exam- 
$ late Mr, N, G. Majumdar, 
hg Worker, a great scholar 
ete man, who laid down his 
17 ranse of Indian Archeology. 
onally that there are young 
сіп his footsteps, men 
pared to 


e 


get the facts no 
ay bs, and 

those fads in a form at 
» and present them faith- 
of it suits thelr own private 
ot. In their hands the 
Ecological research in In- 
sure they will not fail us. 


HENRY’S Specific for Fevers 
JV. ARA-H ARI * Banishes Malaria” 
HENRY'S Remedy for Stomach 
Е Troubles 
OMUM-CARP OOR “ Prevents Cholera” 
HENRY'S Antiseptic Inhalant for 
KILA-KOLD Colds & Coughs 
Agents : 


^ 


ORIENTAL BALA] 


| 

\ 
INDIA’S FOREMOST REMEDY. for ACHES AND PAINS | 
| 


For relieving Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Headache, Backache, 
Neuralgia, Strains, Sprains and Muscular Pains use Little’s Oriental - 
Balm ; this will not fail. 


BY THE SAME MANUFACTURERS 


er | 
. The Antiseptic Healing Ointment fon | 
li 


SHIMWELL & BRO, (Caleutta) LTD. P. B. & CALCUTTA. 
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\ ІН 


manis 


B 
" 


KESHA-MITRA 7225 | 


Glossy Hair 


GERMEX 


Ringworm, Sores, Boils, Cuts and i 
Skin iroubles. ` 


an end. It is no use taking зіў 
of the sufferings and privations pz: 
„Бу the peoples of different coun* 
during the continuance рї, 
In Пец of stock-taking, ih vill 
in thé:fitness of things té set o 
against the various coni: 
that lle ahead for solut.a Ж 
With the cessation 
every man is -obsesse: 
9 sion-psychology, whi 
of post-war devel 
means be eliminafed : 
sures, India, whi 0 


Pir 


ment or und 
a “special set of 
^ removal of 
looms large; 
of the Trade © 
2 1з followed 2) 
the war-boom 
slump, which 
concern! 102 
returns, 
demand j^: 


pfovr h & 
lemy; Wherein the 
Slon-psychology 
е natural course 
/that each boom 
mp. Consequently 
ected to lead to a 
ould be our Ineln 
Аз soon as peace 
/ immediate post-war 
yir is likely to deal with 
nd with the develop- 
economically backward 
е will be a steady in- 
etivities into civilian in- 
hich тау absorb а large 
the disbanded staff from 
Jues. But here (һе main 
will be of adjustment between 
Гапа job, Le, adjustment be- 
‘Pegs апа holes," The educa- 


Ben interrupted by the war and to pro- 
% de these youths with opportunities for 
i education, & detailed scheme should 
Ге drawn Up without delay with Spe- 
78 reference to industrial and techni- 
ў j Таїпїп with appropriate grants 
or Students, Lest there should arise 


|! 
“(ШИ ау Possibility of large scale reduction 
_ for Ric A | In the Pay of wage-earners, Govern;, 
lossy Hair | ment help in the shape of minimum 


3 ees legislation should have to be 
: und if necessary. Besides this, 


in msurance, like unemployment 
cea 6, On the lines of the Beye- 
: Adopted an, should be compulsorily 
or. 3 
{ment for 
5 and Н 


ДІНЕ World War has at last com. I. 


Í hostilities, 
SOHN a! depres. 
in the interest 


y stable mea- 
Droverbially а 


pal careers of many youths have' 


ST- WAR 


Ву KN. DALAL 


up and the economic syste 
adjusted to the altered с 
Last time these control 


Withdrawn all on a sudden, which gaye 
Lo j 
the economie structure such ¢ - лар 
jolt that a slump was precipi ated in 
the end. The same mistake’ shou 
not be repeated this time, Last trie 
the slump wag hastened, mainiy t- 
cause investments exceeded sivi. 
and the excess of investments, no: 
justified by real savings, was refitcted 
in India in certain Sections of indus. 
tries like textiles, jute, tea ete, Le, 
mainly in consumption goods, 1116 
time, too, there has been an ехс-ч- 
sive concentration on consumption ana 
destruction goods, while the produt- 
tion of durable or construction good» 
or their importation has been dis- 
couraged directly or indirectly. India 
has emerged from the War with a lar- 
gely depleted capital equipment, Ag їл. 
dia is going to have a planned economy. 
after this War, it has got to be adopt- 
ed in the context of 
ment іп. order to be effective. Such 
planning of investment Should be 
directed towards the objectives of the 
Substitution of productive investment 
for unproductive Investment, invest- 
ment for promoting productive effici- 
ency like education, health, science, 
housing scheme, research activities 
etc, and investment to assure output 
in conformity with some agreed 
Scheme of economie and social priori- 
tles. Investment must be restricted 
to the volume of real resources Sete 
coming and the capita) construction 
Programme so planned that liquid 
moneys, including savings, deprecia- 
tlon funds, reserves etc., would be sufi- 
cient to complete it. The war-time 
physlcal and financial restrictions 
should continue with a view to check- 
ing any tendency towards over-deve- 


Т1 gets itself 
ireumstances, 
measures were 


D 


i n. 
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planned invest- | 


PROBLEMS | 


lopment of instrumental trades, as hap- 
Pened after the last Great War. [Р 
thought advisable, a National Board of 
Investment under the auspices of the 
State may be set Up to regulate invest- 


ments in conformity with the objectiy- 
€s stated above, 


Need For Balanced Economy 

To establish а balanced economy, a 
Í India 1з an 
Or which all- 
ade for impor- 
8 from abroad 
rationalisation of our agricul- 
tural system, There must not be a 
ге-вррезгапсе of the sagging prices for 
agricultural commodities, ag happened 
in 1929. Ап elaborate Scheme, with 


accurate statistics of output. and 
market conditions, for the stabilisation 
of 


agricultural prices should be 


thought 
out. 


But this problem has certainly 
үрге international implications, as we 
agan no more afford to function as a 
Closed economy but as a part of world 
Ekonomy. To meet such a situation, 
% may be convenient to establish a 
cemplete control or monopoly оғ 
foreign trade іп agricultural Staples 
aral allow discriminating prices to pre- 
же between domestic and foreign 
"numer. Agriculture ls sometimes 
‘9 sufer from secular changes in 
Prieta for which Purpose effective 
Ty policies should be framed to 
mitate these fluctuations. The ргор- 


decisive issue 
There is no 
pre-war ratio of 
To fx an &pproprisie 
the Reserve Bank of India 
fanm a tentative idea of the 
iprice-level to be attained in 
У after the war. Any at- 
e-establish the pre-war ргісе- 
iid be discarded, as it js а 
28 the depression-era, The ех- 
А mally high price-leyel in 
nable, as an unduly depre- 
Be rate raises the cost o£ 
Me We are in need of im 
fal goods at a lower price, 
$ plan will have to dis- 
Sect price-level which wilt 
us to the production of 
unt both of agricul- 
trial goods and at the 
le us to have adequate 
T surplus goods. But 
imous in their demand 
ij of the rupee from 


a reverting to 
d. 


Soyne men have a мау with 

métal .... a gift for bringin 
ou its best qualities. In the in. 
dustry of Iron Foundry D, N 
2 ӘІХСІНА & CO. have been 
precisely such an organisa. 
tion. They valuable experience 
of nearly Ihalf a century com. 
bined with ithe use of the very 
best materials accounts for 
ike master torch in all their 
works of hon Casting. 3 

N 


DHIREN PAN 
Well-known im 
every home. ` 
Lasts longer and 
has greater capa- 
city: Obtainable 
in different sizes. 


Pr. 


GOURI PUMP <== 


Widely used and 
approved by the 
Govt, the District 
Boards “апа the 

public. 


OTHER PRODUCTS | 


Zig Spiral Staircase, Railings, Gothic and modern. Arches; 


. Brackets, Jhilmil ete. 
Manhole and Septie Tank Cover, Cistern (555), Si 
Pipes, * De Pen " Valves ete. 


DN.SINGHA & С 


Head Office & Works:~ 61, SITANATH BOSE LANE, SALKIA. Phone: Howrah 346. 
Showroom —39/1, COLLEGE STREET, CALCUTTA. PHONE: В. B-f 757. 


phon, 
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j^ 
By Prof. MIHIR KUMAR: 7 


Ырды Дар 


ТГ 

(Т! Di 

hi i li 

) N E Д yy mau 
... (ІНЕ future of Civil Aviatigé in ГІП their foreign rivals enjoying low 
been Indis ds fraught with grent А ЕРУ Amal rates, ЛЫ would: hetae 
nisa. 2 pilities provided we begin to pladi 27 Breat pressure from public opinion 
5; develop our projects from now. 4 Кое for reduction Of air mail rates 
ence n are two significant features of e 1е of them would be merchants and 

T 2 | mercial Air Transport operatig. Ndustrialists for redu 

ine (1) The very small number 4 t £j all (letters 
very required to handle the trafé t A POSL cards) is car ried by air and 
f of Civil Aviation In реасеі а at ordinary postage rales, This 
or (2) Traffic increases at аў Would constitute for sometime to come 
their rapid rate with the increas a main source of income of air trans. 
edness of the people апа; Port operators in India, private or 
A М nomic prosperity’ of the сё public, Moreover, there would be the 
number of planes |n uf аг | 


clines; This has beeni th 
Б in the U.S.A. in е р 
fe The actual decline 
E to the use of advange; 
Sing a greater speed а 
E city. 4 
T The early. post-& 
а рагі of the pé: 
and gradual expa 
T for air transpo; 
The war has « 
ment, йо доц 0 
g the ar he 
ату iure nd wll take а little 
time to be/appliect Is commercia] oper- e 
/ D 
E. mahet can possibty he 
«Judged in India ana 
gross national pro- 
пл олу be estimated by 
› i£ levels of productivity 
Judged by that 


ments, Specialised 
graphic instruments, 
traffic must possess a combination с 
such characteristics аз low density, ; 


Sreat value and extreme peris: 
or it must be i 


an emergency. 
variety of consi 
men such as sa 
Orders, special advance parcels 
Where the cost of transport is reja Wa- 
ly unimportant or iş absorbed iu 
Overhead charges or expenses of} 
motion. may not be di: 


acipally 


78er capa- 


Erie} would be 
97 Jevelopment 
althe market 
jas elsewhere, 
that develop- 
advances made 
been primarily of 


transport 
ent. 


understood and є:- 
А would be a poor market 


ploited, these services Would be mors 
Irequently run with a resulting econa- 
my in the cost of overhead transport. 


Cost Of Air Transport 


The cost of Air Transport in the ini- 
tial stages at least for two years to 
Come would be great. Passenger rates, 
for instance, for traffic Would be the 


transport 
Are to he maintained, expand- 
eloped for reasons of natlon- 
, they pught to be national- 


In India the original- plan rates charged for the highest class (04 
ze Ti tor от оғ SA rail traffic. Air cargo rates will be 
о боге services which was іп high unless technological advances 


eer with the Government росу 
ШІ ndia of nationalisation ог ай 
ЖАСЫН transport and. communica- 
з, eg. Railways, Posts, Telegraphs 
Telephones. "Later on the policy 


revised and private enterprise has 
allowed 


and greuter frequency of services and 
social policy bring down rates Substan- 
tially to the existing surface rates for 
passenger and cargo traffic. 

As against the cost of ‘Air Тгапз- 
port there is to be set off the economy 


2 to develop ‘air trans- of Alr Transport which in the case of 

ӘС plans |ң the post-war period. lt passengers engaged in business and 

235 Го be hoped that in the formulation commerce may amount in savings yery 

By, such plans the interests of the com- substantial in countries like Inaia with 

лшйу Would be fully safeguarded long distances and slow transport. The 

хп for Political ag well as economic merchant who saves three or four days 

п, asong, S.. in transport would gladly pay an’ extra 
Sue the Commonwealth Air Trans- 


hundred rupees on air travel 
thousand-rupee saving in time. 

In the case of air cargo there should 
be a saving under mileage, insurance, 
handling, packing, interest and inven- 
tories, 


for a 
| port Conferen 
hag 


Sald 


Ons. 


As regards RN Kon ш: 
the war ajr mail rates in India port it is not difficult to imagine a 
8 d will be reduced substan- very large touríst traffic from America 
Та hs От Present levels. Unless to India as there would be trafie [ога 
үш qal reductions are effected, In- other parts of the world to India since 
M 3 Who 


want to do business 
have to labour under à 
advantage as compared 


India stands athwart the world's air 
routes. It may also be assumed that 
‘this traffic may not be one-way and 
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` over-sanguine 


/ \ advantages of service would 
3-4 Ве with air travel, The benefit o 


tor 


Indians would Hke to use international” 


air routes for, holiday and business pur- 
poses. Recent estimates of 3 to 4 centa 
(equivalent; to two and a half pence 
Or nine pite) a mile for air travel 
immediately after the war may be 
predictions and these do 
not compare unfavourably with the 
pre-war Atlantic service steamer mini- 
mum rates of approximately 6.5 cents 
a mile for Ist class &fd cabin class, 
4 cents for tourist class and 3 cents 
for 3rd ' class. Immediate post-war 
surface rates may not be low because 
Of the great traffic demands choked 
up during the war, . 
But the competition between the air 
and surface agencles would lower the 
air rates still further even though the 


heavily 
r Speed. 
& very important fae- 
especially in business travel and in 
travel for pleasure by people who do 
Hot enjoy long vacations. 


Jaternational Air Transport 


tn international air transport, the 
pitical element looms very large. Not 
2nd but many Governments may be in- 
Р d in the development of interna- 
l air routes and because interna- 
aly air transport is аз much an 
"ment of national policy as a com- 

carrier of traffic. India would, 
More, be the Meeting ground of 
A Governments and of many na- 

perating international airways, 
“Q statesmanship in India will pro- 
2ndia's international status and 

3 us it would also greatly im- 

' Tadia’s relations with the British 

wealth. B 
Mm of the afr does not exist ex- 
he high seas and every land- 
"йіп а foreign country requires 

to fy through sll countries 
the route. Passage right 
h country is a matter of 
negotiation demanding 
The great time-saving pos- 
orded by internatlonsl air 
ave led many to bold and 
Predietions about the future 
fynational air trañe which 
Pest chiefy on à consideration 
М Sconomie factors but 1 
sessary tO recognise that 
Pintors may overrule what 
Peysis ала results or inters 
pirements may dictate, 
Of the war India will 
‘trained personnel of In- 
©) sevigators, ground engine. 

ч. ers, mechanics, electri« 
ogists, many of whom 
коше 04 for Civil Aviation de- 
Усора 3-39 India, 4 

) OF giso need an alreraft ma- 
dustry in which the 
Хе the lead to put India 
© air map. Indian Nations, 
mid be part, and & very 
vf the International 


\alone would be 
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present to our numerous rea- 

ders, Indian and foreign, the an- 
nual Puja Number of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. It does not satisfy 
us, МЕ һауе no doubt that it would 
pe disappointing to the reading pub- 
' lie for our failure to come up to the 
standard both in bulk and quality 
which they have learnt to associate 
with our humble enterprise for so 
many years. We know at the same 
lime that they will appreciate our 
difficulties. We are passing through 
one of the greatest and most terri- 
ble epochs of history. We are in 
the midst of a war the like of which 
Ше world has never witnessed. 
Five years ago, to many of us in this 
country, war was по more than а 
dark cloud in the distant horizon. 
ау it is a stern reality with its 
Y and convulsions, it shocks and 
In T its dangers and possibilities. 
at 42 General Alexander retreat- 
не КОП Burma along а difficult 
Th the with an exhausted army. 
looked Bay of Bengal the Japanese 
cing E loo sinister and mena- 
their 22 1943 the Allied forces took 
m атада on the Indo-Burma bor- 
only fo regrouped themselves not 
T defensive purposes but also 
NOE Sort of a counter-offensive. 
thern g vance. was made in the sou- 
halted ector of the border; it was 
about Ae pushed back, For 
Фу months during this year 
Which en of India was imminent 
IMstrateg. the moment, has been 
Ap 5d by Allied arms. 


IS has had its Inevitable 


ОГ some 


ү JITH considerable diffidence we 
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effect on the internal situation in 
India. The effect has been devas- 
tating on the delicate mechanism of 
the ill-developed and  out-moded 
Indian economy. Prices have soared 
up and there is general scarcity not 
only of social amenities bui of the 
basic requirements of society. The 
times are out of joint. So far as 
we are concerned as a newspaper, 
newsprint has been with us, as with 
others, a perplexing problem. The 
Government have had to intervene 
with controls and rationing which 
are features of the war economy. 
The result is that we cannot pro- 
duce where we should or are forced 
to apply the pruning knife where 
by normal standards it is most in- 
appropriate. We do not blame any 
one, The war is cruel; its demands 
are ruthless. We confess our pro- 
duction is, іп а sense, a war casual- 
ty, maimed, mauled and mutilated 
beyond recognition, But _who is 
not a casualty in this totui war, by 
far the greatest of all wars in living 
memory ? That, indeed, is our only 
consolation in these difficull, anxious 
and exciting ‘times. That, indeed, 
is our sincere apology for this our 
annual Puja Number which is just 
an apology for its massive original 
placed at the disposal of our rea- 
's from year to year. 
е fase the public will pardon 
us if we in this connection venture 
fo claim some achievement in the 
field of Indian journalism іл these 
times of stress and strain, We were 


the first Indian newspaper to take’ 


the initiative at considerable risk to 


produce simultaneous publications 
at Calcutta and Allahabad. Our Al- 
lahabad edition came out on the 
12th December, 1943; and for 
months we had to ration our news- 
print earmarked for  Caleutta to 
feed the Nerthern India offspring. 
We are glad to announce that the 
public concerned have given it a 
kind and indulgent reception. It 
has, if we may say so in humility, 
made new conquests. What is more 
important from the point of view 
of the newspaper industry dedicat- 
ed to objective presentation of news 
and dissemination of fair, indepen- 
dent and critical comments. it has 
just begun to reach out into what 
has hitherto been regarded as virgin 
soil. We can tell our-friends and 
sympathisers that we have no res- 
sons to regret our decision to under- 
take this venture. 

* The law and the exigencies of the 
war have given us a sense of humi- 
lity. Sympathy and understanding 
will, we hope and trust, induce in our 
readers a spirit of generous and 
indulgent charity in the assessment 
of our failings and shorteomin 
In this hope we have worked agaiust 
tremendous odds and in this hope, 
too, we venture to crave the indui- 
gence of our readers. We take this 
opportunity of extending our Puja 
greetings to all here and abroad 
and assure them that, Providence 
willing, we shall endeavour to the 
best of our ability to hve up to 
the tradition which our nredecessora 
have built by hard toil and great 
daring. 


шө... 


Ontroducing 


J ORES of artists should explain 
W themselves and call for no com- 


mentary from critics, or reveries from 
reviewers. yet pictures pray for labels 
and cry for captions, and, nervous 
Editors are afraid lest their selections 
of artistic fare are overlooked by rea- 
ders hungry for literary dishes. Іп- 
deed, in Indie the claims of literary 
art overshadow those of the plastic. 
The votary of the brush 1s looked upon 
аз an inferior person and pushed to 
the wall, while the wielder of the pen 
15. Honized, for, like “George Nathaniel 
Curzon—he is, indeed, а superior 
person”. This Indian infatuation for lite- 
rary attainments in preference to works 
of pictorial practitioners is somewhat 
depressing to the Indian wielders of the 
brush, and we һауе the unseemly spec- 
tacle of Devi Prosad Roy Chowdhury, 
CBE. abjuring his brush to compete 
with essayists in the literary field, and 
io beat them at their own game. So 
that I am burdened with the duty of 
warning the readers jest they forget 
to pay their tributes to those who 
send their messages through line and 
colour and refuse to use the language 


of our dictionaries, 


Mrs, R. G. Casey 

We had more than one Governors of 
Bengal who were connoisseurs of Art 
and patrons of artisis—Lord Carmi- 
chael and the Marquis of Zetland, to 
cite two distinguished examples. But 
-jn Mrs. Casey, the wife of our present 


Governor, we have not only a keen 
connoisseur of Art and a friend of the 
artists—but also a distinguished ргас- 
titioner of pictorial art. That her work 
really attains a very high level will 
be obvious from one of her water- 
eolours—HILL GIRLS OF DARJEE- 
LING, here presented to our readers 
in а rather inadequate reproduction 
which fails to do justice to the quality 
of the original. Both in vision and in 
composition, the study displays rare 
power and sympathy. All visitors to 
Darjeeling come to face the bizarre 
types of these hill girls as part of a 
new experience, and they have been 
frequently 'vulgarlzed' in cheap ріс 
iure Dost cards, and as frequently de- 
picted by serious artists іп sketches 
and paintings. But Mrs. Casey’s pre- 
sentation 18 marked by an integral 
vision, delicate line-work and nuances 
of colour which deserve high praise. 


Jamini Roy 

Jamini Roy's “Toilet” fully upholds 
-the qualities of his Тур AE 
tation of Bengal women of a dende 


Artists бр Their ch 


at hackneyed by continual 


ago, somewh: 
great sweeps of 


repetitions. In the 
the emphatic lines of the drapery in 


essential outlines there is a curious 
medley of the manners and manner- 
jsms of Vernacular Kalighat ‘pats’, By- 
zantine Ikons and Italian Primitives 


Atul Bose 
Atul Во5е5 distinguished study “Hil. 


Baby”, already familiar at many 


ly 
е better known. 


exhibitions, deserves to bi 
The sureness of his touch and the 
power of his characterlzation place him 
very high above the level of many 
artists who handle oil in Bengal or 
even outside it. He has won just fame 
by his dexterous use of the medium 
which he uses with а happy mastery 
to interpret his many visions of fami- 


liar subjects. 


Satis Sinha 

Satis Sinha, anxious to rest his re- 
putation on clever and daring ігезі- 
ment of the nude. human form, is here 
represented in & very sober study of 
“Mother and Child”, admirable from 
many points of view. Somehow his 
lithographs appear to evince surpris- 
ingly new qualities which we miss in 
many of his ambitious designs in oil 
He is a confirmed Realist, but a Re- 
alist of genuine power and vision. 


Bishnupada Roy Chowdhury 


Bishnu Pada Roy  Chowdhurv's 
“Durga” 15 a unique presentation of a 
too familiar, and even hackneyed 
theme, which his rare creative genius 
recovers from the mediocrity of old 
conventions and mounts on the pedes- 
tal of a truly felt mythical conception. 


Saila Chakravarty 


The facile penmanship of Байа 
Chakravarty 15 well known as illustra- 
ting the Sunday story of the “Amrita 


Bazar Patrika" every week, In the 
portraits of “Gandhi”, “Rabindranath” 
апа "P, С. Ray”, here presented, we 
see his talents in a new light and 


demonstrated in happy but powerful 
characterization, “Rabindranath” has 
been so frequently rendered in such a 
variety of poses and conceptions that 


more than a word of praise is due to 


this new portrait of the Poet. 


Kumar Robin Roy 


Kumar Robin Roy ever seeks new 
beauties in strange and  unlooked 
for corners, And his studies іп 
Benares Toys” is a sojourn to a new 
continent of Toydom. He has an un- 
canny power of extracting beauty from 
Apparently common and even ugly 
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themes and he praises eve 
dies the powers of Benares yes Paro, 
bringing out their beauties by аец 


rating their weaknesses, хар, 
Ramen Chakravorty 
Ramendra Nath Chakravorty (ri 
nel, 


pal—Government School of 
presented т our illustrations 10 
ming landscape: “A Walk by 


Paris”, drawn іп 1929, lon cine, 
shadows of the War Ris the 
beautiful clty. It is a very Eas. th 

y еп, 


tious piece of work, i В - 
scene with rare vision s the 
with much delicacy and grace, qu 
distinguished study by an Indian ay 
of an exotic scene during his EU 
in Paris, he has given evidence of 
versatile talent. For, he has a 
trained from his youth in the ft ae 
tional language of Indian Aras Ae 
loped by the Tagore School ‘of Painting, 
and it is somewhat of a surprise to fi 
how he has skilfully assimilated the 
techniques and manners of the pie 
rial art of the West, abjuring, for the 
time being, the language of his S 
vernacular art 
scope for great ingenuity of desig— 
with a group of leafless trees striding 
on the pavement, silhouetted against 
the dreamy shadows of a row of build. 
ings, happily punctuated by a series of 
street lamps. A prosaic street scene 
has received a poetic sublimation 
through the entrancing eyes of an artist 
of great vision. It would have done 
credit to Monet or Sisley, 


Zainul Abedin 


We welcome this opportunity to 
draw the attention of connoisseurs to 
the work of a young artist, Zainul 
Abedin, here represented by 8 moving 
drawing of a lurid ‚Шеше borrowed 
from the last year's famine. This ris- 
ing artist not only possesses а truly 
penetrating and sympathetic vision but 
has a very powerful brush to render his 
interpretations in convincing and em. 
phatic lines. Gros, Goya, "and D 
croix have given us pitiless pre 


tions of heart-rending scenes. ^ 
". qn its ela 


classicism, 00 


the lurid "Saturn" 
insignificance as а piece 0 
insincerity when we compare ^ 
and sincere rendering by Zainul 
of the typical destitutes who € 
the streets of Calcutta last 
forms of living ghosts. e 
bravado of his рше 
a spontaneity, sinceri у, oni 
promising realism which is rare ae ite 
modern artists of Bengal. s odern 
deed, opened а new page neo Ju 
painting by his gir 
tions. As truthfu recor! x d 
tory of Bengal in 1943 Abed 
ings are invaluable docume rible 
worshipper of beani in the mán jie 
the horrible phases | 

le beau dans l horrible, this igh 
has raised pictorial art 10 Wy е 
from the low level of sills 
talism, hitherto current д c 
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worship 
х ПЕ 2 of the Great 


Es pUJA NUMBER 
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K 


of the 


earthen 
Goddess 
during the autumnal and 
seasons 15 particularly pre- 
in Bengal or in such parts 

India where Bengal's influence 
A rl 
es fend such other places). 
The clay image 15 prepared accord- 
ing to the directions laid down in 
the Kalika and other Puranic texts. 
In the centre stands the Goddess 
Herself, with Her right foot even- 
ly placed on the back of Her divine 
yehicle—the King of beasts, while 
Her left foot (or rather toe) pres- 
ses down the fierce Buffalo-demon 
(Mahishasura ) who is represented 
as appearing with a sword in hand 
out wf the headless trunk of a 
buffalo. The Demon is seen pierced 
through the heart by a trident 
(trishula) held in the uppermost 
right hand of the Great Mother 
Goddess. The Goddess is ten- 
armed, with five arms on either 
side, ‘carrying various ancient 
Indian weapons—trident (trishula), 
scimitar (khadga@), discus (chakra), 
sharp arrow (bana), and Шоп- 
mouthed pike (shakti) [on the 
right side from top to bottom | 
and—shield or club (khetaka), 
full drawn bow (purna chapa), 
noose (pasha), goad (ankusha), 
bell (ghanta) or axe  (parashu) 
(on the left side in the downward 


purga 
vernal 


order). The Goddess has a coil of 
matted hair over Her crest and a 
crescent moon on Her forehead. 


She is three-eyed and Her complex- 
lon is of bright golden yellow 
colour like that of the flower of 
the common flax (Atasi). Нег body 
Is gracefully bent at-three joints 
—neck, waist and knees. 


The texts of the Puranas state 
that the ‘Goddess is always sur- 
rounded by eight auxiliary emana- 
lions of the Divine Energy personi- 
fied as the Great Mother. But the 
бау Images of modern times usually 
20 not show them. Оп the other 
"us the central figure of the 
S her is represented to be sur- 
aned оп either side by several 

tr minor but familiar gods and 
&oddesses. 
EM the left of the Goddess (le., 

€ right of the observer) stands 
Күү, gure of snow-white Sarasvati 
à iu Goddess of Learning, holding 
Кат; in hand. Below Нег, sits 
M "Uteya—ihe divine Commander- 

on the back of a peacock. 
е opposite side, the figure 
@\т1——{һе Goddess of For- 
represented as standing, 
Ses in Her hands. Below 
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manifest (ie. Mithila,. 


Her is seated on a mouse Ganesh 
—the God of -- 5 
ofall Rte the remover 
hus the worship of the Divin 
Mother, with Hens reine eines 
within our easy reach the fourfold 
ends of human existence—(1) merit 
or virtue (dharma), (2) wealth 
(artha), (3) desire (kama) and (4) 
Emancipation (Moksha), 


„Тһе worship of Ganesha increases 
piety. Lashmi-worship leads one 
to fortune. Karttikeya, being pro- 
pitiated, fulfils all desire and grants 
good progeny, and Sarasvati's wor- 
ship enlightens the worshipper 
whereby he attains Final Emancipa- 
tion (which can be brought about 
by True Knowledge alone). 

Another important part of the 
earthen image is the pictorial back- 
ground (Chalachitra) — now fast 
becoming obsolete (thanks to 
the modern tendencies in Indian 
plastic art—which seem to find a 
sort of peculiar delight in break- 
ing down the traditional directions 
and restrietions imposed by our 
ancient sacred literature). On this 
Chalachitra are painted the pictorial 
reminiscences of. the various ex- 
ploits of the Mother; and in the 
very centre, just above the head 
of the Goddess, the figure of Her 
Divine Consort—Lord Shiva—is 
portrayed. 


Kalabau 


Beside the array of such gor- 
geousness and splendour manifest 
in every figure of the composite 
image (Pratima), there is another 
constituent which, in spite of its 
lack of colour and variety hardly 
fails to draw the attention of even 
the most casual observer. It is the 
figure of the well-known KALABAU 
—a half-grown plantain plant— 
dressed in red country-made flaxen 
cloth—veiled like а newly-married 
cirl-bride of two generations back. 
This figure has earned the popular 
epithet —K ALABAU-—since it is a 
plantain plant (Kala )—dressed like 
a Bengalee bride (bau). This is the 
most familiar figure even to the 
youngest child thai goes to e 
the Puja-pandal to have a look at 
the Divine Mother. е 

he figure of this alabau is 
С ERE beside that Gh Cane 
sha and accordingly the popular MER 
lief has been сілтеді fop 152 s 
Kalabau is the omae | pin 

t the actual fact 19 far fro 
a popular romantie belief. The 
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scriptural name 
‘Navapatrika’, or 
with a shortened form 
bau is not a plantain-plan * 
but is the aggregate of nine. in- 
digenous plants of Bengal, These 
are — 

1. Kadali (plantain or banana); 

2. Kachvi (Arum *Colocasia) ; 

3. Haridra (Turmeric); 

4, Jayanti (a kind of tree with 
medicinal properties, indigen- 
ous to the soil of Bengal. 
Some other modern scholars, 
belonging to provinces other 
than Bengal, are, however, of 
opinion that Jayanti means 
—‘blades of barley planted at 
the commencement of the 
Dasara апа gathered at its 
close'—V. S. Apte, Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary); 

Bilva (wood-apple) ; 

Dadimba (pomegranate); 
Ashoka (Jonesia Asoka 
Roxb.) ; х 
Mana (Arum) and 

. Dhanya (rice-plant). 

These nine plants are tied to- 
gether with a white Aparajita 
(clitoria terneata albus) creep- 
er, and a pair of Bilva fruits is at- 
tached to this collection. The re- 
sultant is ‘the aggregate of nine 
plants’? or ‘Navapatrika’ or “Кайа- 
baw’ as popularly known. 


Substitute Of Durga 


As it is not possible to bathe the 
earthen image in water, this Nava- 
patrika or Kalabax serves as the 
substitute of the image. So, Kala- 
bau is not Ganesha’s bride; on the 
other hand, She is the plant-symbol 
of the Great Goddess Herseli—the 
Mother of Ganesha—the Mother of 
the Universe. 


The nine particular 
selected as the 
Kalabau, inasmuch 


ою noms 


piants are 
constituents of 
as these nine 


plants are indigenous to the зой, 


of Bengal and as each of these 
plants is efficacious in various ways. 
Further, the scriptures mention that 
these nine plants are very sacred, 
as these are described as created 
out of fragments of splendour of 
the Divine Mother, : 
1. Kadali—plantain—almost all 
parts of this plant, viz, fruits, 
flowers, leaves, marrow, juice eie, 
are utilized in one way or other. 
Green fruits are efficaeious in bowel 
disorder. Ripe fruits are extremely 
nutritive—and the. only diet-medi- 


/ 


cine in diabetes. Flower of plan- / 


ta iron. Marrow 1S 
in is rich in iron. 5 
diuretic and cures the troubles of 

The leaves are 


der and kidney. 3 
Най ES substitute for dishes on 
which food їз served. Even the 


f the plant is used as 
ansing garments. 
Arun Colocasia — 
the esculent root is utilized as nutri- 
tious food. The foot-stalks of its 
leaves are also eaten as a delicacy. 
Tt is efficacious in piles and constipa- 
tion, r 
Ed 
3. Haridra—turmeric—it is the 
chief of the spices used in prepar- 
ing Bengali curries which lack 
their peculiar taste and colour 
without it, Further, it is extreme- 
ly antiseptic-cbeing an infallible 
remedy іп all sorts of skin diseases. 


: 4. Jayanti—a kind of tree with 
3 small leaves like those of the tam- 
arind. It is а cooling remedy 
having antivenomous properties. 

5. Bilva—wood apple — green 
fruits are used as 8n 
medy in diarrhoea and dysentery. 
Ripe fruit is efficacious іп bowel 


burnt skin О 
potash for cle 
2. Kachvi— 


Leer 


г 


* 


` 


troubles. Leaves are regarded as 
sacred and are used in the worship 
Wood is 


of Lord Shiva and Shakti. 
| used as sacrificial faggot. 


6. Dadimba—pomegranate— fruit 
| rich іп glucose—nutritive. Skin of 
| the fruit is used аз a remedy for 
| children's worms and infantile 
| liver. 

| 1. Ashoka—Jonesia Asoka Roxb. 
—Skin of the tree is the only in- 

fallible remedy for all sorts of 

[- female diseases. Clusters of red 
Ashoka flowers are regarded as very 

| sacred, 

} 8. Mana—Arum—dried root is 

í е only medical diet іп dropsy. 

į 9. Dhanya—rice-—used as staple 

| food in many Eastern countries, 

| especially in Bengal. 

The white Aparajila creeper (with 

| which the nine plants ате bound 
together) has antitoxic properties 
) and removes the poison of spiders, 
scorpions, etc. 

Thus Kalabau may be regarded 
from the worldly point of view as 
an epitome of all ‘grow more food 
and medicine’ exhibitions. 


} 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
і The Presiding Deities Of Kalabau 
1. Brahmani is the presiding dei 
| Бану шау 
| 2. Raktadantika of Dadimba, 
i 3. Lakshmi of Dhanya, 
i 4. Durga of Haridra, 
5. Chamunda of Mana, 
| 6, Kalika of Kachvi, 

[| ae of Bilva, 

. Shokarahita of Ashoka 

9, Karttikeya of Jayanti. m 


So we find that the Great God- 
dess Herself, with eight of Her 
divine attendants, presides over the 
different plants and these deities 
ére duly worshipped in course of the 


tm 


infallible re-. 


worship of Kalabau during each of 


the Puja-days. 


j edure 
We EUR frog is held in an 


autumnal Puja 1 
кле a inasmuch as aut- 


improper seas ас 
T КсошілЕ under the Daksina 
jiod— Winter Solstice) 15 


the night-time of the 
Hence during t 


da the Deity has ast got 2 ре 
“kened. This ауа kening cere- 
ECT is usually held 


mony (Bodhana) 
under 8 wood-apple 
The tree is very dear 
the Divine Consort of 
Hence the vicinity of 
apple tree is the fittest p 
awakening ceremony. 
This ceremony may be performed 
on different dates according to the 
different customs prevalent іп dif- 
ferent families. In the evening. of 
the Puja-eve also, the ceremony 
may be performed along with 
two other ceremonies—Invocation 
(Аталітапа) апа Consecration 
(Adhivasa). During this period 
a branch of the wood-apple tree 


(Bael) tree. 
to Lord Shiva, 
the Goddess. 
the wood- 
lace for the 
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is eut and the consti 
forming the Kalabau Eur 
Next morning, early ana 
rise, during an auspicious = Sun. 
Kalabau is taken to the Perig 
river (Ganges being preferan rest 
any, other big reservoir of le) or 
with great pomp and flour nate 
rausical instruments. Theres! ot 
plants are bathed anaes the 
brought home. Then -the pla hen 
besmeared with various kinds are 
cosmetics, oils and minerals S of 
bathed in different kinds ТАШ are 
(e.g, spring water, sea-water Water 
water, Ganges water, scented wi 
hot-water, cocoanut-water a ep 
forth). Next, the plants us 
= е 


n a8 req 


the image (Visarjana), ‘ 


By A. F. M. ABDUL ALI 


HAT prince of travellers — the Arah, 
T Ibn Batuta, who broke the 
world's record of his time by covering 
15,000 miles in twenty-eight years, 
visited India In 1332 during the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq. 

Ibn Batuta was born at Tangler on 
the 24th February, 1304, and belonged 
to a family of Kazis. In order to 
satisfy his wanderlust he started for 
the Haj at the early age of Pal He 
replenished his lean purse on his way 
from Tangler to Alexandria, In one of 
the Indian islands and elsewhere, by 
a series of profitable matrimonial 
alliances, 

Whatever comments may be made 
on his matrimonial propensities, it 
must be admitted that his notes on 
the political, economic and social his- 
tory of India of that period are most 
valuable to students or history. 

Ibn Batuta’s description of 
Tughlaq capital Is worth reading. 
вау8:-- 

“The city of Delhi Із made up now 
of four neighbouring and contiguous 
towns. One of them is Delhi proper, 
the city built by the Hindus and cap- 
tured in the year 1,185. The second 
is the Abode of the Caliphate, as it 
was given to the grandson of an 
Abbasid Caliph. The third is called 
Tughlag-abad after its founder, the 
Sultan Tughlag, the father of the 
reigning Indian Emperor, The fourth 
із called Jahan-panah and Ís set apart 
for the residence of the reigning Sui- 
tan. The Cathedral Mosque oceapied 
a large area; its walls, roof and paving 
are all constructed of white stones ad- 
mirahly squared and firmly cemented 
with lead. There is no wood in it at 
ali It has thirteen domes of stone, 
its pulpit is also made of stone, and 
it hag four courts. In the centre of 


the 
He 
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the mosque is an awe-inspiring column, 
and nobody knows of what тайпа! 
|t is constructed. А large reservoir 
outside the city supplied its Inhabit 
ants with drinking water, It маз 
about two miles in length and a mile 
in breadth. It was filled. with rain 
water and had In the centre a great 
pavilion built of squared stones, two 
stories high." 

Regarding Muhammad Tughlag our 
traveller says: “Тһе King is of all 
men the fondest of making gifts and 


blood. His gate is never 
riched, or 


afternoon the 


cross-legged on 
БЕ ted in 


cushlon hehind 


him and two others as arm-rests d 
his right and left. When he takes 


seat, the wazir stand i. then 
the secretarles behind the waz n P 
the chamberlains and 80 n Oates 


dred armour 
and а like number 


precedence, A hun 
ing shields, sium 


stand on the right 
on the left carry Sh 
and bows. . . sixty horses wit ight 
harness, thirty of them on 5 
and thiry on the left, are rangt 
in the Sultan's sight. N 
phants are brought m. 
adorned with -silken cloths, & 
their tusks shod with iron 10 
efficacy in killing crimina Se 
But amidst this git 0 
lurked the cruelties, accord Sian а 
traveller, though Jess О! П jived 
more of the age In which he 
Ibn Batula was e 
Delhi by Muhamma 
several years in India ispens 
tice and enjoying te 
fidence of his sovereign. 
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oR some time past there has been 
4M a flutter in social circles regard. 
7 the proposed changes in the law 
> marriage as aftecting Hindus. Re- 
lution and change аге charac-eristics 
ye this century and yet the vast num- 
of people shrink from them апа”, 
the devil. they know to some- 
unfamiliar, even if It should 
etter. This conservative atti 
perc a feature of ай those 
ШЕ? are afrald of responsibility— 
a prefer to walk along .a path 
which ` has !Рееп nicely cleaned 
for them and which leads them back 
to the point from where they started, 
rather than explore new ground where 
the road is rough and steep but which 
leads up to the mountain top. The 
exhilarating air of the mountain seems 
too rarified to those accustomed to 
the stagnant air of the valley and 
they are afraid lest it might do them 
harm. And 50, like the ostritch, a 
section of people bury their heads in 
the sand and refuse to admit that 
there is anything wrong with the 
laws by which society is governed. 
Jt is possible to convince oneself of» 
almost anything and we have develop- 
ed this quality to a fine art. It is, 
therefore, natural that the thought of 
approaching change should disturb us. 


refer 
thing. 


But let us examine the position 
boldly. 2 
Marriage is the most important 


event in the life of an Indian woman. 
From the moment of birtn the ques- 
tion of a girl's marriage confronts 
her parents and right through her 
childhood and youth the shadow of 
marriage makes the home a dark 
and unhappy place. The question of 
а suitable bridegroom and the pro- 
Мет of providing a dowry are never 
very far away from the minds of 
parents and each additional daughter 
born into the family increases the 
burden of responsibility and is a drain 
on the family budget. Small wonder 
that the birth of a daughter is not 
acclaimed with joyous festivities. 


From Mate To Slave 


History tells us that the wife in an- 
cient India was the "Sahadharma- 
charint"—one who walks the same 
path of duty with the husband. She 
held a high position, was her hus- 
рца equal and wielded considerable 
nfluence, “Тһе names of -many wo- 
Men stand out supporting this claim. 
An outstanding example - is that cf 
е wife of Chandragupta, the founder 
Wa the famous Gupta dynasty who 
nas given the title of “Mahadevi” and 
s aose name the coins of the realm 
ДЕ Minted. Gradually this bright 
Саты с Pegan to fade and the time 
and When equality between husband 
fiidged е ended. Woman’s value was 
chine Бу her capacity to bear male 
terms np ond she was considered in 
—fath ОЁ her relationship to some тап. 
Made 22 husband, sons. She was 
d AE custodian of social morals 
vhile man was left free to do 


of 


' 
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what he pleased, a clever myth was 
invented to keep woman in subjection. 
She was given the title of “Griha- 
lakshmi"—tne goddess of the home, 
while the power attached to this ех- 
alted position was held by the 
husband or: зоте male member of the 
family. This was something similar 
to the position of the autonomous pro- 
vinces under the Act of 1935, the 
Hindu woman being іп the place of 
the unfortunate minister amd the hus- 
band having the governor's power of 
veto and using it with great effect. - 

Under such a system the right deve- 
lopment of woman was not possible 
and it has resulted in defeating the 
very end it sought to achieve, viz., 
the building up of the home. 


Decline Of The Home 


Home life Іп India has degenerated 
because the person who can and 
should bulld up the home and make 
it a national asset does not have that 
status in society which is necessary 
for her to develop to her full capa- 
city and the law, supported by out- 
worn custom and tradition, puts res- 
trictions on her which hold her 
down. We talk glibly in terms of 
political freedom but are inclined to 
forget that unless we are ready 10 
make use of this freedom when it 
comes, it will be a mockery. Unless 
our social life is planned ог a more 
just basis and women are recognised 
as individuals with an equal share іп 
the rights of the individual, and un- 
less they are given equality of oppor- 
tunlty with men in every field of 
endeavour, they must remain unfit to 
share responsibilities and lift burdens 
and untll women share in the politi- 
cal freedom of the country there can 
be no possibility of a great nation. 

It is from this angle that the All- 
India Women's Conference approaches 
the question of marriage reforms in 
Indla, 


A Sacrament Abused 


The marriage tie is, to the Hindus, 
a sacrament and cannot be dissolved. 
But іп our everyday life we see daily 
instances of how this “sacrament” 
is being abused. Men in al) walks of 
life are able to desert, il-treat or 
humiliate their wives and both law 
and society turn their face away. Yet 
if a woman, however sorely tried, 
leaves 'he shelter of her husband's 
home, no words -are black enough to 
paint her and no combination of cir- 
cumstances strong enough tc condone 
her action. 

This code leads to a lowering of the 
moral standard and does nol, as 50- 
ciety would have us believe, streng- 
then it, What is wrong for one half 
of the population cannot be right for 
the other and so long as the зех 
standard is not based on: equality ang 
a harmonious combination of socia 
welfare with individual freedom, the 


C Поз 

firm foundation. Мота 2: 
Fonest if we realized these Win; 5 
vO-operated to bring about a condi- 
tion of society which would develop 
greater harmony in our lives and 
strengthen Our social and^ national 
structure ? The institution “of mar- 
riage is in danger, say our critics, if 
any reforms are accepted. The Hindu 
home and Hindu society wil; alike be 
shattered. But let us examine this 
Marriage Bill “which is causing so 
much argument. 


Bill A Moderate One 


Looked at from -the progressive 
view-point the suggested changes are 
very conservative and do not go far 
enough. It does not help inter-caste 
marriage. No effort has been made ta 
break down the barriers of caste 
which are stumbling blocks in the way 
of our unity as a people and our pro- 
gress as a naticn. So far as sacra- 
mental marriage i; concerned the Bill 
deals only with the celebration of 
marriage. It includes the provisions 
to civil marriage as they exist. It 
does not deal with the subject of dis- 
solution of marríage or separation and 
maintenance rights. The oniy reform 
the Bill seeks to inaugurate is the 
enforcement of monogamy, In fact, 
this Bill is so conservative in its 
approach to the question of martiage 
that it can only be looked upon as 
a half-measure. Yet we welcome it 
because in spite of its limitations an 
effort has been made in the right 
direction and the principle of equat 
justice in law for men and women 
has been recognised. From this be- 
ginning we hope that very soon a 
complete revised Hindu code will come 
into being. A code which wilt be in 
keeping with the times, will prove 
a stepping stone to unity, 

Orthodox people are sometimes 
afraid that such changes wil: lead to 
a social revolution which wilt change 
long established traditions and upset 
ald values. This is possible, but such 
a revolution is likely to overtake us 
in any event regardless of the Hindu 
Marriage Bill. The world is passing 
through a period of unrest and change 
is in the air all around us We can- 
not escape it, Let us, therefore, work 
so that the change may come about 
in the right way. Hindu culture has 
survived the centuries and is in no 
danger of collapse, It is the elasti- 
city of Hinduism that has heiped it 
to survive, and ali that is required 
is to weed out those ugly growths 
which are threatening it to-day. Once 
that is done and we have replaced 
what is decayed and dying with some- 
thing more vital and in keeping with 
the march o! progress we shall have 
contributed towards the building up 
of a cleaner, healthier, happier anc 
finer nation, 
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By. б. L. M. 


S the telephone а blessing or а 
.eurse? The*telephone, no doubt 
is included among the numerous bene- 
fits of Pax Britannica to India such 
as railways, telegraph, radio, electri- 
city, black-outs, famines, commissions, 
Supply Department, controllers, infin- 
enza, epidemie etc. and is regarded 
as one of the necessities of modern 
civilization. It Js a sign of social up- 
111 and evidence of "respectability." 

Unhappily, in scientific progress as 
in ordinary life, we cannot have the 
rose without the thorn. Science is а 
healer and destroyer in one—it 15 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva all rolled into 
one—it creates, nourishes and destroys. 
Just as fire which is indispensable for 
cooking (the Controller of Coa) Distribu- 
tion permitting) can also burn not only 
your fingers and суеп your boats bui 
also houses and cities (the fire-engine 
not interfering): even as gunpowder 
which is more or less harmless in fire- 
works can annihilate men: Just as the 
acroplane which can promptly carry 
messages and: medicines and food to 
meedy lands has also become a terror to 
civilians and an instrument of slaughter 
of innocent women and children, so the 
telephone, ‘oo, is both a facility and a 
nuisance. 

1 do not remember at the moment 
(nor can essuy nnd out) whether the 
telephone was invented by. Edison : but 
whoever the inventor—and his name is 
immaterial for the purpose оѓ the argu- 
ment—he has increased the miseries and 
iroubles of civilised city-dwellers while 
also benefiting them. The telephone, 
it 15 true, annihilates distance, facilitates 


serves aS а substitute for 
visit; 1t is indis- 
houses and even 
I grant all this 


intercourse. 
post or wire or personal 
pensable for business 
convenieat for lovers. 
and much more. 


A Great Event 


The telephone, 0 doubt. js considered 
so important that its installation for the 
first time in a private residence is looked 
upon as an event like having an electric 
fan or a car or a frigidaire. I remember 
many years ago when a friend of mine 
rose so high in his office as to be enti- 
tled to a 'phone. he gave а tea-party to 
celebrate the event AS though it were his 
birthday or the birth of his first-born. 
And when in our good old town, a tele- 
phone system was first installed, the 
whole place went mad with joy; thosc 
who had ‘phones in their houses were 
окей upon with envy by their neigh- 
pours When a person at the age of 45 
made his first ‘phone call he was the 
hero of the place and recejved congra- 
tulations all-round. 

I still remember how when several 
years ago, I first nad a trunk call talk, 
I felt it as an adventure and an achieve- 
ment. The difficulty in our old town, 
however was that since before the in- 
stallation of the ‘phone system the only 
‘phone was at the fire-engine station, 
whenever a 'phone call was made even 
afterwards, the first connection ^ne 
would invariably get was the fire-engine 
station! And often enough the fire- 
engine would rush to your place! But 
thal. is past. 

Now the illusion about the ‘phone 1s 
gone, People even misuse and abuse it. 
Some people, for instance, are fond ot 
talking on the 'phone for the sake or 


Moreover, there is во much cr 
>l oss-connection that yoi 1 
not only the advantage of overhearing NUN We 
64: 0 


talking. A kind of art for аг 
technique. They carry on cony 
for half an hour on the moa ations 
things and describe the happen 
one another’s homes at the tim Ings |n 
there was a friend of mine who, Sh And 
told a joke or wanted io put om a? 
спе, would wink in the ‘phone mn 
was really efective, considering ОШ 
only one еуе! Some people, you had 
raise their hands or bow in the MET 
while saluting. Such is the awe 2 one 
‘phone ! the 


Bunk On The Wire 


But the rejoicing that took e 
our town at this scientific оош 
nothing unusual. Similar rejoicings take 
place and mutual compliments are 5 
changed whenever telephone service by 
cable or wireless is installed Bence 
dwo distant places. 


When, for example, India was first 
linked with Australia some years ago, 
the Viceroy of India in the first mese 
age to the Governor-General of Austra- 
lia said: “The Princes and peoples of 
India (including its diverse elements and 
minorities) send their cordial greetings 
to the united people of Australia at this 
happy establishment of fresh contac:s 
between our two countries. We have 
just taken our tea here Hope you are 
doing the same. We hope to send youll 
some textile goods in future by this 
closer contact.” And the Governor-Ge- 
neral of Australia replied : “Greeting: 
of Ausiralia to India! We trust this 
new ‘phone system will forge а fresh link 
in our growing commercial relations ln 
the interests of mutual prosperity. My 
wife has gone out to tea but I and my 
son are having coffee. We shall send 
vou some safety-razors in return for 10% 
tiles." 


Only the other day, 
were exchanged betwee: i 
Osman, Member for Posts an 
Mr. Fly, Chairman of we Federal Con; 
munications Commission the Bin 
blishment of India-U.S.A. telegran” 
link, All over the world similar or 
ings are being exchanged. mome 
San Francisco 15 
Kabul, 
hai, Kamschatka 
Cape of Good Hope. 
gather, forge the link between e 
parts of the world and bring US "ron. 
with the result that every 


US Sake 


together. 

tier war is now @ global war. 

Talking Into Millions i 
Nor is that all. Millions 416 "me 


the aid of this ng 


"(and lost) through iti 
chanism. A merchant 11 (prov 
operate al a moment's notice co 
he is lucky enough to gel © afore Ut 
tion) on Bombay market; D" york Ui 


wW 
war, he could do so on Ne л 
London, Millionaires, eyeD 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 


But there 15 
тһе telephone 
comes & SOUT 
ture Lo the ord 
pal rings аб 
times: people 
we are eating 
that our frien 
or some persor 
work only whe 

go to tl 
after Hercules 


Teach the ‘pl 
ing or the iin 
or it is found 
people bang t 
Ing it at tir 
When we rir 
Want are not 


A Sore Tri 
And if yo 
Place. like «5 

пбй-а-бауз, 
to your ear fi 


p PUJA NUMBER 


y, keep & ‘phone by their 
D ода, tinuously make or get 
de arr the latest prices, purchases 
tuations. They would thus 
fluc Re up-to-date even when rest- 
owing to such value of 
Jndee^ o chants, in order to out- 
Bone. als and prevent the use of 
Г y competitors, keep on talk- 
hours on end; the record being 
or py a ‘phone call lasting 4) hours 
ita ! ‘And we had a friend who 
e morbid fondness of being 
hed with corpses of eminent 
р to ‘phone to the Nimtolla 
a Ghats to find out if any 
e well-known person 
ШІ ед that morning so that he might 
ha 


in time 


al 
A materia р НОУ? 


» speak оп the ‘phone. « 


розе. 
“spirits 

неге is a dark side to the picture. 
PEUT it cannot be denied, be- 
Ше s a source of misery and even tor- 
б the ordinary man. Somehow the 
ү rings at wrong moments and odd 
Bes: people disturb us either whea 
xe are eating OT asleep. It is curious 
ihat our friends. suddenly remember us 
or some persons want us for some urgent 
work only when it is inconvenient for us 
to go 10 the 'phones. And when 
Ы after Herculean efforts, we manage to 
е 
n ts 
take 
ex. 
e by 
ween 


first 
ago, 
ness 
stra 
5 of 
; and 
tings 
, this 
tacis 
have 
1 are 
| уо 
this 
r-Ge- 
stingy hi Somehow the bell rings at wrong 
this Ё moments. 
1 link Ў 
ns In Teach ihe ‘phone, either it stops ring- 
‚ Му | Ing or the line is suddenly disconnected 
4 a or it is found Lo be a wrong call Some 
send 1 Келе bang {һе 'phone back even crack- 
rte» ШЕ it at times. On the other hand, 
then we ring up anyone, persons we 
want are not available. 


r and À Sore Trial 


ош аи you h > to make a са) in а 
graph поза, Calcutta, it is no less a trial 
greri to your pie First; you hold the receiver 
orient one wi ы for five minutes before any- 
wit? your Rod AU you at the other end; 
shank — | Чу to catch S pathetic and eager—you 
v with С ді least some sound or noise 
ше: |1 Шатун Ше operators voice. Even- 
istant |) give the A so do get the operator and 
closet hasty tn ped er, she is so impatient and 

DESDE the number that in 
Я ae 7, it is a wrong number 
do Manage i Severa] efforts when vou 
and’ begin t 0 get the right connection, 
the middie (als: the ‘phone is cut off 
pe t € and a voice (like the Ghost 
ks yoy 10 German radio) suddenly 
up s "Number, please?" ^ Often 


h Yo "n 
are pen SOU don't k 
ung king no 


etings 
umed s 


may have been 
or begin a quarrel with, the 
butting іп" The whole 
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Eventually when you 


get the 


operator and  glve the 


number .... {п 3 cases out of 7, it is a wrong number you get. 


Process has then to be gone over again, 
And on wrong numbers, some such con- 
versation takes place ; 

“Hullo |" 

“Number please |" 

"Hullo! Burrabazar 2027" 

“2431 В.В. ?" 

"Yes. Is that Dr. Dow 2” 

"I beg your pardon. We don't keep 
cows here nor doctors What do you 
mean ?" 

"You can't understand plain English”. 

"Don't be rude Mind your own busi- 
ness. Whom do you want anyway ?" 

"I say a dozen times—DOCTOR DOW” 

“I told you two dozen times that you 
should try either a hospital or a Pinjra- 
pole.” 


“Don’t try to be funny, Mister. I will 
have none of your impertinence. I want 
Dr. Dow and must speak to him. It is 


urgent”. 

“There 15 acute shortage of caltle and 
we being Hindus worship a cow but can- 
not afford to keep one at home. In the 
last resort, you can go to a butcher. 
Good morning |” 


Cross-Cut Tragedies 


Moreover, there 15 so much cross-con- 
nection that you have not only the ad- 
vantage of overhearing conversations, 
but also the risk of being over-heard. 
At times, I have been invited to dinners 
and lunches merely because one friend 
was ‘phoning another and got me in- 
between by accident and then could not 
leave me out. On the other hand, we 
were once cracking jokes about a well- 
known "leader" of Calcutta when, un- 
happily. he himselt was trying to get 
my- friend's number and overheard us 
Our relations have visibly cooled off 
since then, One more reason to avoid 
“careless talk” on the ‘phone. 


tudy of the Telephone Directory, 
haven ds a fascinating subject 1 It is 
full of information апа sürprises. You 
know from it the main hotels, restau- 
rants, doctors, hospitals and cinemas in 
a town and even their principal localt- 
ties, In the Calcutta Directory, Y ou сал 
find out the total number of Bangen 
jees” and in how many ways they are 
spelt and compare it with the ашата. 
amount of “Mukherjees’ and their varis- 
ty of spellings. 
Directories even 
honours, eg. D.GL 


contain titles and 
t. беп. Sir Mordant 


Dolly, КОЛДЕ, K.H.P., LM.S. People 
put the names of Societies and Associa- 
tions of which they аге members such 
as А.МЛ.Е. FR.AS., F.R.E,B,. and even 
ex-M.L.A., В.А. (Hons.), Gold Medalist. 
Such is human vanity, but such is the 
vast and detailed information your Di- 
rectory gives you, 

I notice, however, that in the Calcutta 
Directory there is no direct 'phone con- 
nection with H. E. the Governor and 
hence you cannot make a straight call 
to him. But it is something that the 
Viceroy’s Garage has a ‘phone along- 
with one for the Superintendent of 
Stables (—to phone after the horses have 
fled?). 

Race horses have electric fans—a 
luxury which third class passengers don't 
enjoy in this country. But then did not 
the Sheriff of Bombay say recently that 
the stables for horses where inen геп- 
dered homeless by the Bombay explo- 
sion were accommodated were better 
than their original “homes” (if they can 
be so described)? Could there be a more 
apt comment on our "civilization". to 
fight for which millions are dying? And 
is the telephone an emblem of the 
sound and fury—of wrong numbers—sig- 
nitying nothing—of this civilisatIon ? 


Some people raise thelr hands ог. 
bow in the ‘phone while saluting. 


т This article forms part of the 
Y. author's latcst book, “Churchill s 
КЕҢ Blind-Spot, India”, which ts а do- 


гитепісі indictment of the role 
4/7 | played by the British Prime Mi- 
E nister during the last five fate- 
ini ful years of India's history. 
| The book is being published 
ip this month by Messrs. The New 
о -Book Company, Hornby Road, 
Bombay, to whom we are indeb- 
ied for exclusive rights of те- 
production. 


Carthage must be destroyed. 
—CATO 


(Second Century B. C. 


Gandhism must be crushed. 
—CHURCHILL 


(Twentieth Century A.D.) 


N Churchill's famous portrait-gal- 
i Т lery of Great Contemporaries, 
Н tbere is one portrait missing. Kings 
, and commoners, soldiers and dicta- 
tors, savants and statesmen—all rub 
shoulders in the pages of his boox, 
‘All receive his critical appraisal to! 
their individual achievement and also 
‚ аз the representatives of the age ІП 
1 which they lived. None he judzes 
i too harshly: even for Hitler he nas a 
word— in fact several words—of tri- 
bute. 
P But there is no room in this gal- 
Јегу for one of his greatest contem- 
porarles, for one who will go down 
jn history as one of the noblest 
figures for all times. Perhaps this is 
not to be wondered at considering 
і that Mahatma Gandhi is no more the 
4 representative of his age than Jesus 
Christ was of his. On the contrary, 
he is the challenge to the age in 
which he Js born—to its materialism 
and its greed, its industrial civiliza- 
tion and its power politics, its ех- 
| ploitation and its war. He is one of 
the most complicated figures of his- 
| tory. He is a politician as well аз а 
| saint, а doer as well as dreamer, а 
| fighter as well аз a philosopher. 
i 


His own spirit exalted above human 
wants and weaknesses, he can yet visu- 
alise God Admighty in a bowl of rice. 
“Before the hungry,” Gandhi wrote in 
1921, “even God dare not appear 
except in the shape of bread.” He is 
a cross between St. Francis of Assissi 
and George Washington thrown aga- 
inst the background of the twentieth 
century. 


A Big Challenge 


Above all Gandhi 15 the biggest 
` challenge to the British Empire—the 
"Y Empire which Churchill has vowed to 

hold, the Empire which he will not 
liquidate аз long as he remains the 
First Minister of the King. Gandhi is 
thus a challenge to Churchill—ideolo- 
ІсаПу a bigger challenge than Hitler, 
Mussolini and Tojo combined. It w 


GANDHI & 


that under certain сіг- 
British Imperialism could 
have come to an understanding with 
the Fascist powers as іп fact it tried 
its Munich best to do under the gui- 
dance of Chamberlain and the Clive- 
den Set. It is notorious that Hitler 
always professed himself to be а good 
friend of the British. Empire and was 
anxious to guarantee its Integrity, if 
only Britain allowed him a free hand 
in Europe. He has put it on perma- 
nent record in his Mein Kampf: “1 
as a German greatly prefer to see 
India under British Government than 


under any other.” 


Flowers For Fascists 


Churchill may have had this re- 
assurance in his mind when he wrote 
nis famous essay on Hitler in 1935: 

“Тһе story of Hitler's struggle 
cannot be read without admira- 
tion for the courage, the perse- 
verance, and the vital force which 
enabled him to challenge, defy, 
conciliate, or overcome all the 
resistance which barred his path 
2... Those who have met Herr 
Hitler face to face in public bu- 
siness or on social terms have 
found a highly competent, cool, 
well-informed functionary with an 
agreeable manner, & disarming 
smile, and few have been unaf- 
fected by a subtle personal mag- 
netism." 

Better known than this apprecia- 
tion of Hitler is Churchill's panegyric 
of Mussolini: 


"I could not help being charm- 
ed like so many other people have 
been by Signor Mussolini’s, gen- 
tle and simple bearing and by his 
calm, detached poise in spite of 
so many burdens and dangers. 
Secondly, anyone could see that 
he thought . of nothing but the 
lasting good, as he understood it, 
of the Italian people, and that no 
lesser interest was of the sligh- 
test consequence to him." 


In fairness to Churchil I must add 
kere that he has lately lost this ad- 
miration for the Fuehrer and the ex- 
Duce. Now Hitler in his eyes is “a 
monster of wickedness” and a “blood- 
thirsty guttersnlpe," while Mussolini 
is the former's lackey and jackal, 
“the crafty, cold-blooded, hlack-heart- 
ed Italian who sought to gain an em- 
piro on the cheap." 


concelvable 
cumstances 


No Delusions 


The whirliglg of time brings on 
strange revenges. 

Regarding Gandhi, however, Chur- 
chill never had any delusions. Instinc- 
lively he had realised long ago that 
it- was not the Fascist dictators reek- 
Ing with pride апа power but the 
frail figure of Gandhi with his terri- 
ble humility who constituted the real 


CHURCHILL 


By М. ©. JOG 
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challenge to the Bri 
al] that Empire Ee Empire to 
chill himself. “г, tO бү 
After all, there was much і 
mon between the dictators h 
chill, between Fascism ang Chur 
lism, while Gandhi lived in Imperia. 
apart. The former demande World 
lebensraum, & place in the s Only 
the latter desired, in. effect d Whe 9 
British should shut themsely, at the Т E 
their little island, that the sug dP in | 
finally set over the British pol 
Churchill could give. а reply Empire 
and with compound Interest EUN 
rifles, the cannon, the tania” ths 
poison-gas cylinders, the zeroi the 
the submarines and the ПАЛЕ 
were flowing from the arsen 
factories of Hitler anq Mussolini a 
But he had no answer to Gand ў 
ridiculous philosophy оё Satya E 
of turning the left cheek to Mes 
kad struck the right, of trying ШЕ 
conquer one’s enemies by love ot 
standing four-square and on all occas 
sions for truth. What is truth?— 
asked Pontius Pilate long ago, Sure 
ly, thinks Winston Churchill, it cant Ж 
be translated: in terms of the liquida. # 
tion of the British: Empire! | 


yed: 
H Tha 


d the Second 
[4 


He cot live to see 

tlle Churchill | 
© faction of execu 
[о Gandhism 


F A Meeting М 
| Cato, neverth 
Т visited Carthag 
and splendour, 
with personal 
| military might | 
(с Rome, Churc 
ЧГ has never met 
though the lat 
during the Sect 
W ferences provid 
ГГ do'so. There 
@ current about 
meeting which | 
© Chorney Botton 
of Gandhi" wr 
this; 
"Араг from 
with British d 
| sought heart-t 
men whom he 
> Powerful ад 
| Churchin, Lore 
Beaverbrook, ^ 
& to meet hi 
> that if only h 
ione they wo} 


" Subversive Fanatic " 


Years before Britain had stopped 
her appeasement of Hitler, long be 
fore Churchill had Jost his admiration 
for Mussolini, as long ago as 1931, he 
had realised that “Gandhi has become 
the symbol and the almost god-like 
champion of all those forces which 
are now working (ог our extrusion 
from India," Even then he would nol: | 
have any truck with that “malignant ) 
subversive fanatic." 

During the course Of 
Irwin negotiations һе 
am against this surrender to Gandhi 
Т am against these conversations а. 
agreements between Lord Irwin Ж 
Mr. Gandhi. Gandhi stands for “ 
expulsion of Britain from India. o mS 
dhi stands for the permanent ex | o view. One 
sion of British trade from India. v WE to leave the 
You will never be able to ©“ ШИНА гоп t 
terms with Gandhi.” ndolph Chui 


the Gandhi: 
thundered: “1 


Churchill was not content only wo E лап (о; 
making the diagnosis. With prop е 1 that А-У as 
prescience he also prescribed the Bot as pane 
medy—the remedy which he W үне) AME fa 
apply with his own hands еш istic 

when Gandhi did 8 


years later, 

deliver the ultimatum te TE 
quit. India; "The truth 15 will Dav 
Ghi-ism and all it stands for 4 

to be grappled will 
crushed. . ." 


An Ancient Parallel 


And this has been еа 
Churchill's song on Incl: 
lenting refrain which hes йі 
his utterances since 193 
must be crushed! 
dred years ago Mar! 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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ІШЕ е deputles sent to ar- 
jsit he was so struck 
he 


and out of season, 
ting the cry Delenda 
“Carthage must ре 
е must be cru- 
s the only parallel one 
t Churchill's war-cry. 
d д Churchill. The former 
othe second century before 
jen ne latter belongs to the 
(ан: 90 century after Christ. Yet 
h jg common between them! 
great figures, sterling pat- 
with a record of matchless 
"ро their countries. Cato typi- 
piee Roman character as Chur- 
he Re British, Cato was the 
af the Roman Empire. as 
{з of the British. Almost 
me { public act of the former was 
put a his countrymen to the Third 
IMS vars the latter is actually at 
read of his countrymen in fight- 
ie head ond World War. Cato did 
wi live to see Carthage destroyed 
while Churchill has the supreme satis- 
7 fiction of executing his dire sentence 
F upon Gandhism with his own hands. 


{А Meeting Never held 


05, 


Ж 


| cato, nevertheless, had at least 
WP visited Carthage and seen its power 
and splendour, had satisfied himself 


W with personal observation, that its 
military might did constitute a threat 
W ic Rome. Churchill on the other hand 
1 pas never met Gandhi face to face, 
JM. though the latter's visit to England 
{ «uring the Second Round Table Con- 
| ferences provided an opportunity to 
W do'so. There are various versions 

Churchill-Gandhi 


P current about the 
) meeting which did not take place then. 
f боглеу Botton in hia “The Tragedy 
р аи writes in connection with 

із; 
b “Apart from  heart-to-heart talks 
f with British delegates, Mr. Gandhi 
Ẹ өші heart-to-heart talks with the 
К men whom he judged to be his most 
Pwerful  adversaries—Mr. Winston 
id Churchill, Lord Rothermere and Lord 
p Beaverbrook. They had not attempt- 
| juo meet him, though he was sure 
E КОЛУ he could talk with them 
D of vi te would understand his point 
| to КЕШ One дау, as he was about 
Bu. d the Palace, a visiting card 
| RES to him. It was from Mr. 

Орн Churchill. "Mr. Gandhi al- 
OM Беріп to greet him, and he hore 
Brit S OSEE could the discovery 
| not m аме Churchill had come, 
ў тЫ is father’s emissary, but on 

Nalistic errand,” 

Another ver 
Ombay 
èrticle of 
T It may 
Gandhiji 


sion was given by the 
Chronicle in its leading 
January 26, 1944: 
Not be known to many that 
А үп his part at least had 
Mr, Chur. ous voluntary effort to meet 
EN te but strange and sad 
б apport, latter deliberately spurned 
becaug, ШІП ЕУ of meeting the former 
sq rite sumably, he felt it below 
Versa with to shake hands and con- 
dis. S the “naked fakir" of In- 
‘an himas the King of Great Bri- 
Inviting i had felt no hesitation in 
than pate latter to the Buckin: 
Ў ace. The story goes thal 
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Carthage and Numi- ` 


when Gandhiji Wi 
МАН аз in London 
Ed delegate to the Second 


le Confer i 5 
EORI OS ence in 1931, he, 


lead 
den: 


as an 
Round 
being 
meet the illustrious Tory 
e pa Sae to the latter's ТЕГ 
nd sent in his visiting card. 


Too Busy 


As а result Mr. Randolpt 
БИЧ; the son of Мг, Winston crue 
ЫШ 15 Teported to һауе presented 
ИГ ТҮ before Gandhiji and asked 
а atter what he wanted with his 
D Gandhiji is understood to have 
d e in reply that he had no par- 
icular business to talk about with 
Ме Churcrill, but that he had felt 
229 it would be a happy thing for 
tim if he could meet the great Bri- 
tish leader personally, just as he had 
Met several others. To the astonish- 
ment of Gandhiji, he is reported “to 
have been told by Mr. Randolph 
Churchill that his father was too busy 
E could not see him!" 

As jt is not at present possible 
verify the alleged incident eA Mie 
hatma Gandhi himself, + I sought a 
clarification from Mr. Devadas Gan- 
dhi, hls youngest son and the distin- 
guished editor of ‘The Hindustan 
Times', of Delhi, who had accompa- 
nied his father to London and can 
thus speak with authority. He has 


kindly allowed me to quote his reply 
here: 


"Both the versions are wrong. The 
secónd version is an absolute fabri- 
catlon. Randolph saw Gandhiji along 
with other journalists, and Gandhiji 
knew from the beginning that he came 
as a journalist. During the talk with 
him, however Gandhlji did ask Ran- 
dolph to convey his regards to Mr. 
Churchill and also to say that he 
hoped that they would mect before 
he left London. But no occasion for 
a meeting between Gandhiji and 
Churchill arose and that I think was 
due to the fact that Mr. Ghurchill 
wanted to avoid meeting Gandhiji. I 
believe that Mr. Churchill did priva- 
tely say that he did not come to meet 
Gandhiji.” 


Extreme Temperament 


Thåt is of course. perfectly under- 
standable in view of Churchill’s tem- 
perament. He is a person of strong 
likes and dislikes. 

He can hate as heartily as he 
can. love. He can be as coldly 
pitiless as warmly generous. In a mo- 
ment of illumination, аз on the eve 
of the collapse of France, or on the 
morrow of Hitler's invasion of Russia, 
he can transcend all the limitations 
of his class and constitution, discard 
without a qualm the prejudices, Po 
fessions and passions of a йе ше 
Blt he can also shut his eyes against 
light, stick even to demonstrably per 


T vr: before 

was obviously written à теа 
бок ТАН, Mahatma Gandhi. ЫЕ: 
sent this to Mr. руаге1а!, зас кн 
further elucidation- 1 quote he 


don 
can be taken to be the last word 
subject: 


«Gandniji has gone through Ше тар 
entitled ‘“Gandh! and Cu ios ohne 
ке р БҮТ and Churchill, ; which 
meeting 


d Gandhi! an: 
er ЕЕ 1s substantially correct, Gu. 
nev! 
апі 


the 
1 


; recollection 
Gandhiji, LRN a identical witb 
iN 2% 


of it, which 18 fairly viv Wu versien Bo 


40005 
verse opinions with the tenacity of 
an ichneumon. 

Harold Lask! once wrote: “Where 
Churchill {в interested, he can still 
learn; but unless he is interested, his 
tendency is to be unsympathetic to a 
point of view he has not learned to 
share. So that where he is blind, as 
over India, or basically uninterested, 
as in the problems of industrial or- 
ganisation, he finds ít difficult to re- 
orientate his mind to a world wholly 
different from what it was when he 
was forming his basic outiook." 


Shean's Testimony 


How utterly blind Churchill Із 
India can he realised 
Shean's testimony (already referred 
to) regarding Churchill's refusal in 
1935 to speak to his old colleagues and 
friends if they had been in favour of 
even the least and most modest con- 
stitutional reform in India. If Chur- 
chill could behave so with his own 
colleagues and friends one cam pretty 
well guess what feeling he must have 
been entertaining about Gandhi, the 
fons ct origo of all the mischief in 
India for the last thirty yaers. 

The spectacle of this “malignant 
subversive fanatic” striding half-naked 
up the steps of the Viceregal Palace 
not only alarmed him but “nauseated” 
him, by his own confession. It was 
almost а physical loathing which 
Churchill had developed for Gandhi. 
No wonder he did not care to see 
Gandhi, even though the latter was 
extremely anxious on his part to meet 
his adversary face to face. For Gan- 
dhi has put the Biblical injunction to 
love one's enemy into practice as few 
men have done since Christ. He thinks 
поп of abasing himself before 
those who decry or despise him. He 
{з so intrinsically good and just him- 
self that he is always confident of 
evolving a similar response even from 
his foes though he may fail to find a 
common approach. 


Fielden On Gandhiji 


Lionel Fielden, who came to India 
as Controller of Broadcasting (ап i3 
office analogous to that of the Gov- 
ernor of the B.B.C.) and ran back ta 
Britain before he could become an 
encrusted bureaucrat, observed after 
interviewing Gandhi a few limes (8 
thing strictly verboten іп official 
circles in India): 

“1 doubt whether anyone, unless he 
has the hide of a hippopotamus ала 
the mind of а fossilized blimp could M E 
(ай to perceive the goodness of the 277 
тап, а goodness, may be as irritating are 
to politicians as Christ’s was to Pilate, : 
but nevertheless goodness." “The bo- 
apuut Gandhi us far as English- 
further remarks 
makes you feel 
little differently, %: 
soul or 
may be 


d on 
from Vincent 


ther 
men are concerned," 
Fielden, “is that he 
small or to put it a 
he makes you feel that your 
your motives if you like, 

rather mean and paltry.” 


Churchill's Religious Core 


Does such a subconscious thought БЕ 
lurk beneatit Churchill's apparent loa-* } z 
ining of Gandhi? Dii he avoid see- IAM. 
ing him not because he did mot cáre % 
hut because he felt slightly uncomfor- 
table. if not afraid, T te до з07--Әйе 
wonders. For Churehlll da neither а 
hippopotamus nor a fossilized Blimp 
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18 ` 
e world's gaze he 
es M ean anion on the In- 
. The dominant ee 
n upon the keenly sensi- 
s LEM of" Marshal Chiang Kal- 
Shek after thelr very first meeting in 
Caire in November 1943 was that the 
British Prime Minister was а deeply 
emotional man. 


What Chiang did not probably guess 
was that Churchill is also а deeply 
religious man, though he is content 
to have an aura of cigar-smoke ra- 
fher than unctuous religiosity around 
nis face. Those who have read his 
books know that Churchill, like Chiang 
Kai-Shek and Gandhi, is а firm be- 
Dever іп the guidance of Providence, 
even if he may not consciously seek 
it every day like these two. And 
though Churchill's life has been spent 
mostly In the hurly-burly of politics 
and the din and the slaughter of war, 
he has an abiding faith in moral ra- 
ther than physical force. 


years ago In one of hls 
earliest speeches In the House of Com- 
mons, he had declared: "There is a 
moral force which, as the human race 
advances, will more and more streng- 
then and protect those nations wno 
enjoy it.... And we shall make a 
fatal bargain if we allow the moral 
force which this country has so long 
exerted to become diminished, or per- 
haps destroyed, for the sake of cost- 
ly, trumpery, dangerous military play- 
things.” 

Young Churchill here gave expres- 
sion to a sentiment which an old 
Gandhi may feel proud to echo. But 
the trouble with Churchill has been 
that he has always mixed up this 
moral force with the British. Empire. 
In the same speech, between the two 
sentences quoted above he observed: 
“Tt jg known, alike by peoples and 
rulers, that upon the whole, and it is 
upon the whole that we must judge 
these things, British influence is a 
healthy and kindly influence, and 
makes for the general happiness and 
welfare of mankind." 


Gandhi Against Empire 


Gandhi's entire thesis, the very 
teaching of his life, is that it is no- 
thing of that kind, that, on the con- 
trary, it is destroying a nation of 
400 million people physically, smo- 
thering it spiritually, that for our na- 
tional regeneration better would be 
anarchy under God than peace under 
the Union Jack! This conclusion did 
not come as a sudden revelation to 
Gandhi, but was rubbed in upon him 
Gal and hourly during twenty years 
of loyalty to the British Empire, a 
loyalty which even a Churchill would 
envy. That ің the reason why Gandhi 
who was a voluntary stretcher-bearer 
in the Boer War and an honorary 
recruiting campalgner in World War 
ome iid 10 give even moral 

о the Г, i 
Would War е itish Empire іп 


Forty-three 


Churchill has never bother - 
derstand ^ this transition S Gann 
and, with Gandhi, of hundreds of mil- 
lions of Indians, He is not even able. 
to comprehend that the same impul- 
ses which made the Britishers strug- 
51е for their Magna Charta or the 
Americans to fight for their inde- 
pendence may be at work in the breast 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Instit 


elieves that the геуо- 
з of history do not 


y processe: 
НЫ Роша not—operate east of 
Suez and that the Indian masses 


should be Р! 
tion of Providence W' 


3 the protection 
Ы has o patience with profession- 


jtators and half-naked fakirs. 
т АЗ Athenians found it easier 
to make Socrates drink a cup of hem- 
lock than to argue with him. The 
present British Government under 
Churchill has found it easier to crush 
Gandhi-ism than to parley with Gan- 


ам. 


15 Gandhism Crushed ? 


crushed. Gandhi Is 

en in hig detention he 
rous and uncomfor- 
table enemy, because his body, which 
vou can always conquer, gives you 
so little purchase over his soul.” And 
so though you can dispense with a 
judicial trial as far as Gandhi him- 
self is concerned, you must do a 
little judicious propaganda to convince 
the world—perhaps win your own 
consclence—that Gandhl-ism had to 
be crushed to make India safe for the 
war. And on this subject let Lionel 
Fielden, who ought to know some- 
thing about propaganda after his long 
connectlon with the B. B. C. and A. 
1. В., speak again: d 


"British propaganda has scarcely, 
during this war come up to Briüsh 
standards of fairplay. | Gandhi has 
been deliberately represented as being 
—and is so imagined by millions of 
decent English folk—anti-Britlsh, pro- 
Jap, the main if not the only wrecker 
of the Cripps proposals, a saboteur, a 
deliberate instigator of violence, a 
defeatist. I suppose that: Pilate, had 
he possessed the advantages of press 
and wireless, might have thought on 
simllar lines." 


If They Had Met 


Let us return to that meeting be- 
tween Gandhi and  Churchill— the 
meeting which did not take place in 
1931. I have always toyed with the 
wishful thought of such a meeting 
between Prime Minister Churchill and 
his erstwhile prisoner in the Aga 
Khan’s Palace in Poona, There is a 
school of historians, which holds that 
the history of the world would have 
changed had Cleopatra’s nose been 
a little longer. I do not follow 
this school and believe that the course 
of Indo-British relations would have 
indubitably changed had such a meet- 
ing taken place. 


Gandhism 1з 
gagged. Yet ev 
remains “a dange 


But there was a sporting chance— 
more than a sporting — chance—that 
the basis of an Indo-British under- 
standing would have been arrived at 
during a heart-to-heart talk between 
ee and Gandhi—might be arri- 
/ at even now. At ап t 
Churchill-Gandhi meeting elt és 
come as historic as the meeting be- 
tween Alexander and Diogenes. One 
Дау the King of Macedon presented 
imself before the famous cynic and 
said, "I am Alexander.” "Well" re- 
plied the master of the tub, "and I 
cL eo eee Alexander was slight- 
y taken aback by the response but 
assuming his most affable manner ask- 
ed the philosopher if he could render 
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him any service, By 2 
tort, “Yes; get out og rama 
What Gandhiji Woulg D ч 

o 


Now Gandhl ha 

tain to quit India, Qi 3dy as 
sun, but I am sure he Bet о 
Churchill with open 4," 
put him instantly anq 
ease. He would shield Re A 
Indian sun. Probably pon from is 
talk politics at all Бир Would St 
chill’s well-known hobby SCUgy ҮШ | 
ing and painting. Fo, боз ті” i 
mum an A hobbies, Thet We 
hey would swa 1 
Charlie Chaplin P wncininiscence Эй | 
asked Gandhi when 5 E 
pressed a desire to 5% 
Christian Smuts for ЫП) aw jd 
sewed a pair of sandals v Т à 
hands when he was hls 
South Africa. Churchill 
with a chuckle how 
caught him in the Boer w 
he gave а slip to his 
night. 


Would 


i 


And so the conversation Would f 
m. 
| 


on and Churchill wo 

anxiety to win the ie ОП, of hiy 
possible—to gain the last and t 
test victory of his life, “That E 
sole aim and ambition in ma 
Gandhi, as I said in my very Mr, 
speech in Parllament after НІ 
the Prime Minister.” Gandhi Mi 
say he cares more for truth than 
victory or for anything else, Tuis 
and non-violence. 
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Personally he isi б 


confessed to Himalayan blunders an $ 


voluntarily accepted grievous (айшн | ! qhat “two out 
© thal ; 


in the pursuit of Truth. Не уой | 
quote the ancient Sanskrit saying tht 
there ts no greater religion in ty 


world than truth, though ín the hi Т 


tory of the world, 


Truth for ever on the scaffold, | 


Wrong for ever on the throne, 

Yet that scaffold 
future, 

And behind thé dim илт, 

Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above His owi. 


“Truth is the only victory I care fu 
Mr. Churchill" Gandhi would ыў 
warming up to his theme. “1 care ү 
no other triumph but the triumph о 
Truth.” Did not St. Augustine ШІ 
long ago: “Victories come blo 
deadly, vain, if men set out to n 
querors of the world, when in reat 
they are the slaves 
they conquer, they b 
regarding victory as 

“Was not that 
irresistibly upon you, 


of vice; when © 
etray {еп 
an end in Ls А 
nclusion 7” 
ри, мт. Сш 
eun d 
between iu 


self write, 
tranquility the les 
I that "the shadow 
illusion?" Is not 
in store for t 


assured yourself that 
not the victory 0 i 
also of right. “Beware 
chill, of slipping once ЗБ ily 
rough, dark, sour and 2 “ated 
from which you. have " 
western world with suc 
efforts. Beware lest а 
ly close over the hea 13 ed." 
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WHAT INDIA MEANS TO BRITAIN 


{ch we are told is being 


ог freedom and demo- 
erforce ‘introduced а signi- 
n British propaganda in 
dia. The view is being 


nvassed (pace Lord 
Angell, Hancock) that 


imperialism і a spent force 

it is 
E V ging to maintain her poli- 
fol over India because of her 


wrong to suggest that 


ests іп that country. 


515 1 usually supportei by ela- 
tistics relating to recent years, 
prove that ln trade. in 


in investments—in fact, 
very sphere, India has 


r own and as a conse- 
England has no large vested 
s to maintain and preserve in 
The repatriation of the sterling 


during. this war 15 


y pointed out in this context. 


rol 


|5 2150 stressed 
iist of accompl 
Pio the Indian 


e as a benefactor to India 


and a long impressive 
ishments of great value 
people is cited with 


details. Occasionally, no 


and 


Great Britain. 
Kate L. Mitchell has pointed out in her 
book — “India, 
Winston Churchill declared in 1935 
D. that “two out of every ten Englishmen 


frank statements are made 
vital role of India in the 


financial structure of 
For instance, as Miss 


an American view," 


depend on India." This outspoken 


instarice, 


+ statement was 
an American audience at the time of 
the debate on the 1935 constitution, to 
7 explain “why England cannot afford to 
give up India.". To-day, however, such 
statements have become rare and one 
hears more of benefits and services re- 
ceived by India or of the great inequity 
and the generosity of Britain in respect. 
| of the Financial Settlement 

I have no desire to minimise the 
benefits of British rule, although 1 find 
it difficult to appreciate all the claims 
generally made in this connection. For 


ші 


made for the benefit of 


s sometimes said tha: 


British rule has given us unity and 


©. fostered the “creation of United India." 
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en 


En true that Britain has brought the 
M India into one administrative 
tated ut she had simultaneously insti- 
measures ог let loose forces 
have had a disintegrating and 
ive effect on the country М 
ps E gave us a sense of unity, she 
АЫ, been engaged іп effectively 
Inspired! it; and in both, she has been 
tls as 500) So much by Indian inter- 
her own у considerations of what suits 
п economic interests best. It 15 
ду БИШЕ rule has contributed 
DERE e growth of political cons- 
eed in India It might even be 
BE vas the cm that Indian nationalism 
bringing сша of the British Ба} Ву” 
шае d India for the frst time 
thirds Single allegiance and two: 
{t under a single frame of 
s t and by creating a modern 
> made qr communications the British 


Possible for the Indian people 
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Yet. to-day that sense of 
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In the material field, 
most outstanding has 
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been the work in the field it 

alth of irrigation, Once the Industrial Revolution 
ОКЕН, UE “by the needs of the been achieved in England with e aid 
NE ee levement. is still poor. of the wealth of India, the new task 
at ANA 59 introduced an imparti- was to find adequate outlets for the 
Justice E oo costly system of flood of manufactured goods. This 
US a ee are undoubtedly real necessitated а revolution in the eco- 
СОЕ КОЕ iun rule, But these  nomy of India. It became necessary to 
dificut tae withstanding, I find it transform an exporter of cotton goods 
0 persuade myself that India, to the whole world into an importer of 
л, б the colonial world,” “the cotton goods. In England the ruin of 
CREE ost highly populated and, in the old hand-loom weavers was accom- 
o. онаш the most profitable ot pained by the growth о) the new 
mong peso has suddenly machine industry. But the wagedy 26 
БЕ! х to be of advantage to the ruling е Indian situation is that here the 
country. This thesis needs «lose ruin of the millions of artisans and 


ERE craftsmen was not accompanied by any 
E әдіп alternative growth of new forms of 
conomic Root Of Imperialism industry. -On the other hand, the 


Before coming to the particular argu- whole basis of the village economy, Yiz., 
ments used for the purpose we may the union of agriculture and domestic 
note in passing the “economic taproot” industry, received its mortal blow. Mil- 
of imperialism which J. A. Hobson, the lions of ruined artisans and craftsmen 
British economist, has so clearly and and other categories of workers had 
convincingly developed in his book. no alternative but to crowd into agri- 
The main motive is furnished by the culture. In this way India was forcibly 
demand for markets and for profitable transformed, from being a country of 
investment by the exporting and finan- combined agriculture and manufac- 
cial classes of the technically advanced tures, into an agricultural colony of 
nations. Industrial productivity, under Britain. Tt is from this period of 
modern conditions of commodity pro- British rule, and from the direct effects 
duction, has & perpetual tendency to of British rule, that originates the 
exceed the effective demand of the deadly over-pressure оп agriculture, 
ational markets — the rate of produc- Which is still complacently described 
tion to outrun the rate of home con- d official literature as “over-popula- 
sumpiion. Hence the urgency of the QUI 
demand for markets and profitable in- It should also be mentioned here 
det ments abroad. Further, the rising that the cost of waging many of te 
productivity of industry requires larger Wars either for conquering India or for 
imports of some forms of raw materials, extending British Possess ORs іп the 
more important foods for larger urban East has had to be borne by India her. 
populations, and a great variety of im- self ano pu eee part of 518 
ported consumption goods for a rising one Rd a огу Чп Шш 
standard of living. These imports ut is it true, as some would have us 
could only be purchased by & corres. — believe, that, whatever may have been 
ponding expansion of export, or else the benetits accruing to England in the 
by the incomes derived fror foreign ee India offers ао пе P to her 
investments. Hence the necessity and either at present or ушШ 
urgency of colonies апа imperial роз, India's Trade And Britain 
sessions, This briefly is the theory of 
imperialism, advanced in 1902 by the One argument advanced їз that 
British economist J. A. Hobson. Since colonial trade has become unimportant 
then it has been generally accepted. to-day. This statement is usually sup- 
The arguments which are now being ported by statistics intended to prove 
cited in support of the claim that India that the trade of one or another colony 
has ceased to be of any advantage to with the mother country forms only a 
Britain аге a partial negation of this small part of the latter's total trade 

nerally accepted theory or that the mother country does not 
€ hall examine these arguments one aecount for most of the trade in the 

DS че bef re that one observation colony. Wnen the statistics are exa- 
by one. But beore к however, it is found that as 


Т t India is worth to mined, 1 б 
is called for ee judged, as is usually late as 1938 India was the third largest 


res of purchaser of British products exported 
done: m en a any from the United Kingdom and took ii 
brane: Wee recent year, but must take per cent. of the total. The figure 7.3 
БЫС рү the balance of transac- per cent. may seem small numerically 
into account | Sod During the but in terms of dollars it represents ap- 
tions ovel a. ES (he East India proximately $ 165 milion. Britain's 
барос, st ‘wealth was taken out of foreign trade—like that of other 
Сотрару Ma 5 nrichment of Britain. In powers — is normally divided among 
авт Wn i British writers observe dozens of countries, 1.2 per cent. ar 
fact, (mpartrn this accumulated wealth 114th of British export ls. therefore. а 
that it wes 05 ia that the Indus- high figure for any single purchaser to 

^ aand was based, take. 

Lan eee Neat with, The question may be approached 
Konia сошло cumulation of wealth from another standpoint also, . During 
о sane Advance to industrial the two fiscal years 1937-38 and 1838-39, 
inse cor er ү хе The Indus- hrdia bought 30.2 per cent. of its imports 
capitalism 15 mer bre AN "out first in from the United Kingdom and an ec 
trial Revolutior had the wealth of ditional 261 per cent. from the rest 6 
England because she the Empire. In the same рог ЎЗА 


India. ` 


ж. 


per cent, of its 


Kingdom ап 
О е of the empire. | о 
did the United Kingdom excee e 


ed sales of its three major com- 
CSS Japan, Germany and the 
В but it held a larger 


i States, 
Ы E ot India's imports than of total 


rts into Malaya or Burma, These 

e show that Britain's hold on fhe 
Indian market 15 still sufficiently 
strong, although her former predomi- 
nance in world exports to India, eg. n 
per cènt, of the total during- 1909-14, 
no longer exists. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that Britain began to lose 
jts predominant position in the world 
market in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, but the decline was 
much slower in India than elsewhere. 
Were it not for Britain's control over 
the Indian tariff and Indian irade 
agreements, the decline in British sales 
might have been far greater. One 
might, of course, ask how this control 
over tariffs and trade agreements coula 
have been possible in view of the fiscal 
autonomy which India enjoys. Assum- 
ing that fiscal autonomy, as defined, 
35 real, jt is nevertheless quite different 
from the power of an independent 
country to fix its own tariff. As Hub- 
Бата, an Informed British writer, has 
observed, the “political and constitu- 
tional situation inevitably entails the 
Government of India giving more 
weight, in formulating its proposals, to 
British interests, than would be the 
case if India had fully responsible 
Government." 

English businessmen,: moreover, have 
not regarded the diminution of this 
market as of slight concern. In the 
shrunken economy of the depression 
and post-depression years, the colonial 
powers looked more and more to trade 
with their possessions, for in the face 
of rising trade barriers in the world at 
large any market that could be control- 
led assumed new impotance. These 
considerations for the post-war period 
have not lost their significance in 
certain influential quarters in England 
—a fact which we іп” India should 
take due note of. 


British Investments In India 


Total overseas investments of Great 
Britain in 1930 were estimated at 
£4,000 million. In the same year, the 
"Economist" estimated British invest- 
ments in India at £1700 million which 
approximately work out at l/6th of 
Britain's total overseas investments. “Іп 
1933 the British Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in India also calculated 
British investments at £1,000 million 
ада, this ШЕРҮ works out at опе 
quarter of Britain’, i 
aurer s 5 total overseas іп- 

To-day British investments in 
are considerably lower than ИО ee 
years, partly because Burma was sepa- 
rated from India in 1937, but, chiefly 
because well over £350 million in 
British-held sterling obligations of the 
Government of India have been re- 
patriated during the present conflict, 
This leaves, according to British 
sources, something in the. neighbour- 
hood of £240 million. The total seems 
far too small but the figure, eyen if 
accepted. amounts to the by no means 
negligible sum of approximately $ 1000 
million and far exceeds Britain's com: 
bined Investments in its other Asiatic 

colonies now, occupied by Japan. 

‘Three points should be noted here. 
First, although British investments in 
India are reduced, approximately 


Y tal overseas Investments of 
ES VER also shrunk by the same 
proportion. Therefore, despite reduc- 
tion of British investments in India 
the proportion of this to Britain's total 
overseas investments remains practi- 
cally the same as before. Secondly, the 
repatriation of India’s sterling debt 
which is being much advertised by 
British propagandist writers and which 
has been responsible for reducing 
British investments in India has been 
beneficial to England herself. It was 
in no spirit of generosity or benevolence 
that Britain took the step of repatriat- 
ing India’s sterling debt but because 
it served her own interests, Thirdly, 
the fact should not be ignored thht re- 
patriation of sterling debt has also in- 
directly led to inflation in India with 
disastrous consequences to her people. 
Fourthly, while India has become a 
creditor country, it is a curious and 
anomalous fact that the creditor is 
under the political control of the debtor 
and one does not know under what 
plea debtor England might try to block 
or repudiate the hard-earned assets of 
creditor India. British hue and cry 
over the Financial Settlement and 
India's experience at the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference can hardly 
fail- to deepen Indian distrust of 
British intentions. 


Profits And Remittances 


Although British investments in 
India are reduced, India still remains 
a fruitful source of profit. It is very 
difficult to secure estimates of the total 
returns but, according to one British 
calculation, the remaining sterling debt 
of approximately £12 million brings in 
£550,000; the commercial and indus- 
trial investment of £240 million yields 
£16,500,000 (6 7/8th per cent); and 
annual pensions amount to £5,900,000. 
To this total of £ 22,950,000 —in itself 
a not inconsiderable sum—one would 
have to add the remittance of English- 
men now employed in India and the 
returns on trade and shipping to reach 
anything. approximating a complete 
figure. Although India enjoys some 
measure of fiscal autonomy, in many 
spheres her powers have been effec- 
tively circumscribed with a view to pro- 
tect and further British interests, such 
as in shipping, insurance, banking etc. 
There is every reason, therefore, to 
think that even to-day India is the 
most valuable of the world’s posses- 
sions. 

More difficult to compute accurately. 
but no less important, are the adyan- 
tages which accrue to Britain because 
of her ability to manipulate the ex- 
change rate of the Indian currency, 
and to control the general currency and 
exchange situation. British economists 
point with pride to the fact that Eng- 
land managed to emerge from the 


world economic depression in better 
financial shape than the rest of. the 
world. But this was accomplished, 


Partly at least, because between 1931 
and 1935 some £203 million in gold 
went to England from India or more 
than the total British gold reserve 
before the crisis. India is supposed to 
have pioneered in the field of managed 
currency but the price she has had to 
pay for this dubious honour is a huge 
опе: The -silver purchases by Govern- 
ment at high prices and the manipula- 
tlon of exchange rates by Government 
after the last Great War provide 1113. 
tances where British and not Indian. 
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world: | a this giant that the out- 
the yeast of all Hitler, is barely 
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nts en announced eighteen times 
fhe Red Army WAS 50 badly batter- 
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nd shells, 
siberian manpower 
When the German Army was 
at the gateway (0 Moscow, Stalin fused 
the might of the Siberian giant with 
the might of other parts of Russia and 
dealt the German army а staggering 
blow—the first it had suffered since it 
| embarked on its crusade to conquer the 


ГИ, and hardi- 


rld. 
; рх the Battle of Stalingrad it was 
| {he same story. Infuriated by his de. 
feat on the Moscow front, Hitler resol- 
wd to capture Stalingrad at all costs, 
Loudly he had proclaimed that ‘no power 
on earth could throw him out of the” 
forty-mile-long Volga city into which 


he had flung the pick of his armoured 
server, The _ legions. Sta in was silent. The Russian 
Шеп шу | Pres was silent. Yet Siberia hummed 
f time, іш and roared with action, No German 
the sam, | ear heard it, No German eye saw it. 


But when enough Siberian “armament 
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By MAURICE HINDUS 


авина Siberia alone is seven times as 
arge as Japan. All Siberia is three 
times as large as European Russia and 
about three times as large as India. 
And big Diamede Island, which 15 
Russian, 15 separated by.about only two 
miles of water from Little Diamede Is- 
land, which is American. In this age 
of aviation Siberia already is one of 
America's and Canada’s closest and 
most important neighbours, 

RU is one of the greatest treasure- 
troves in the world. It has mote forest 
than the rest of Asia and all of Europe 
together—hundreds of crores of acres of 
century-old timber trees, It has millions 
of acres of land as level and black as 
any in the Ukraine or in Iowa. 


It boasts some of the mightiest rivers 
on this planet—Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and 
others—and all except the Amur flow 
north into the Arctic Ocean. Russia 1з 
one of the greatest gold and platinum 
countries in the world, and nearly. all 
Russian gold and platinum come from 
Siberia, Russia is also one of the 
greatest fur countries in the world, and 
the best Russian furs come from 
Siberia. Siberia's fisheries are world- 
famous. 

Mihailov, the Russlan geographer, 
said that the coal basins of Krasnoyarsk 
and Kuznetsk alone, both in the heart 
of Siberla, are enough to supply the 
needs of the world for three hundred 
years, The grass in Siberia is so rich 
that the Danish dairymen who started 
their industry there at the close of the 
lest century testify that the butter cen- 
tent of Siberlan milk is richer than 
that of Denmark's. 


Siberia To The Rescue 


Because Siberia is 50 rich in natural 
resources it has again and agaln conie 
to the rescue of Russia in critical 
moments during this war. When in 
ihe early months of the fighting, the 
Germans occupied Erivol Rog, great 
iron ore city in the Ukraine, they were 
certain that the Russian steel Industry 
could no longer supply adequate arma- 
ment and ammunition to the Red Army. 
But they reckoned .without Siberia. 
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ture of silk for parachutes and in the 
manufacture of planes, tanks, and rub- 
ber, diamond crystals are important. 
Russia has never been noted for depo- 
sits of them. In 1829, quite by accident, 
a Russian gold prospector discovered 
the first such crystals in the Urals. 
Afterward prospectors pecked away at 
the Ural and Siberian rock im search of 
more but with indifferent results. 

At the outbreak of the war Russian 
geolegists flung themselves into the 
wilderness of the Urals and Siberia, and 
recently Jzvestia, official organ of the 
Soviet Government, announced with 
enthusiasm that in the last year and 
2 half more diamond crystals nave bees 


dug up than in the preceding 129 
years! 

Great Bread Basket 

Next to the Ukraine, Siberla is 


Russia's greatest bread basket. Siberlan 
wheats nre world-famous, Siberia aiso 
grows rye, barley, and oats. Of late it 
has been cultivating large plantations 
of sugar beets. Flax and hemp thrive, 
as do potatoes and other common 
vegetables. Much of the food for the 
Red Army comes from Siberia, пор 
only flour and vegetables but meat, for 
Siberia is a great cattle country. 

Even the treeless tundras that sweep 
northward are not barren of agricul- 
ture, More and more of the lands 
{пеге are being plowed, and during the 
short summers, that are sunlit day and 
night, garden vegetables grow to a larga 
size, although they don't always тіреп. 
Besides. there are millions of square 
miles of tundra that gtow moss and 
other vegetation which make excellent 
pasture for reindeer. Siberia has more 
reindeer than any other country in the 
world. War has intensified the indus- 
trial and agricultural development, In 
1941 alone four million acres of virgin 
land were plowed and cultivated, - The 
iwo largest blast furnaces іп Europe 
have beon constructed in Siberia since 
1941. Machine shops, armament fac- 
tories, aviation plants, and powerhouses 
by the score have been built by special 
construction crews that are one at 
Russia’s real secret weapons, 

Siberia has also benefited &hormously 
by the evacuation of many factories 
from European Russia. Shortly after 
the battle of Leningrad I made a 
journey to the farmer capital ot 
Russia. I visited the Putitov works, 
the most noted machine-building plant 
under the Czerist as wel| as the Soviet 
Government, From the director 1 

learned that the bulk of the machine- 
tcols plant as well as the work orewa 
bad been evacuated to Siberia. The 
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i h 
ORLD events move with. suc 
үү rapidity that jt is impossible 9 
foresee the date of the final E 
of the. Nazi monstrosity. whic даз 
brought such terrible hardships Га 
calamity upon the world. But m 
"tary successes of late definitely p ШЕ 
us to expect this collapse in trenean 
maybe even nearer future. Y стан 
shall be glad to turn our energy; С ШІ 
ties and aspirations to , peace u 252 
construction and economic prosperity, 
and more and more often one hears 
people, when reading magazines, 652 
claim: “I wish they had less. articles 
on war and more on the beautiful side 
of life But the hour of peace and 
reconstruction has not vet struck, and 
in many countries. as for example in 
the U.S.S.R., loss of lives. deprivation 
nd destruction have been so great 
hat prosperity and rest of mind can- 
not come soon, much as the people 
long for them. ` 
It is the object of this article to 
give a short analytical summary of 
the war on the Eastern Front, to 
describe the outstanding phases and 
events of more than three vears of 
desperate fighting and conclude with 
a description of the present-day situa- 
tion of the Russian advance, pointed 
as it is from the east, at the heart of 
Nazi Germany—at Berlin. 
The main phases of Russo-German 
War events are roughly the following 
four; 


Phase I: Germany invades Russia. 
Russians win the Battle of Moscow 
(June 22, 1941—Feb. 1942). 

Phase II: German  inyaslon conti- 
nues. The Battle of Stalingrad and 
the Russian winter offensive (June 


1942— Feb. 1943). 


Phase III; Complete failure of Ger- 
man summer offensive. Russian offen- 
sive continues, Liberation’ of Ukraine 
(July 5th 1943—May 1944).. 

Phase IV: The March on Berlin. 
Russian offensive began June 23, 1944 
still continues. 


Phase I—German Invasion 


The well-planned highly mechanised , 
German invasion of the U.S.S.R, took 
only a few months to bring the Ger- 
mans to the approaches of Leningrad 
and Moscow and to capture Rostov. 
Crossing the Russian border almost 
on the entire front on June 22nd, 1944, 
the Germans captured Riga on July 
lst and on the central front reached 
the Dnieper River.at about the same 


time. The Russian State Committee 
of Defence appointed three separate 
Commands: Marshal Voroshilov in 


the north, Timoshenko in the centre 
and Budyonny in the south On July 
21st the first German alr raid оп 
Moscow took place, continuing for 
three nights, At Smolensk the Red 
Army offered ferce resistance and des- 
troyed the 5th German Division but was 
forced to evacuate the city on Aug. 


10th. A week later Budyonny begins 
the withdrawal across the 
3 \ 


Dnieper. 
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Novgorod 15 evacuated on Aug. 25th, 
Tallinn on the 29th. Оп" Sept. 8th the 
Russians have a local temporary suc- 
cess near Yelnya, routing. eight Ger- 
man divisions, but in the south eva- 


cuate Chernigov on the 12th and 
Kremenchug on the 140. Оп Sept. 
19th the Germans occupy Kiev and 


claim the encirclement of Budyonnv's 
army, but three quarters of it escape. 
On October 10th Hitler's Order of the 
Day to German troops advancing upon 
Moscow is published: “To-day is the 
beginning of the last great decisive 
battle of this year." Goebbels exag 
gerates Russian losses into astronomi- 
cal figures and claims that “there is 
no longer any organised Russian resis- 
tance and the Red Army as such prac- 
lically no longer exists," The Russians 
continue their withdrawal, evacuating 
Orel, Bryansk. Vyazma, Odessa, Taga- 
ürog and on October 19th Stalin an- 
nounces a state of siege in Moscow 


and orders "Lo defend Moscow to the 
last. On Oct. 21st General Zhukov 
15 appointed in command. of the де. . 


fences of Moscow Hitler continues to 
advance and the Germans are sure 
they will spend Christmas in the “Capi- 
tol of Al! Russia": Berlin hastily mints 
scores of thousands of “Iron Crosses" 
for this event. Slowly and with ter- 
rible losses the Germans close in cn the 
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REAT MARCH ON BERLIN 


cow or the Battle of Stalngrai 

of greater importance in ааа 8 
the ultimate victory of Russian fight- 
ing ability and generalship over Nazi 
master technique and long years’ іп- 
vasion planning. Had the battle of 
Moscow failed, the Nazis would have 
pushed on to the very. Ural mountain 
range along the whole front from the 
White Sea to the Caspian and there 
would probably never have been а 
Stalingrad “battle, though there surely 
would have been a Russian, victory in 
Ural battles, perhaps some years later. 
On the other hand, had the Battle of 
Stalingrad failed, then all the suc- 
cesses of the Battle of Moscow would 
have been lost to the wind. Both 
battles, therefore; are just links in 
the chain of victory. This axiom. in 
my opinion, also applies on a larger 
scale to the futile question as to whe- 
ther the first, second or any other 
front is the more important—none pro- 
DREN could or would exist without the 
other, 


The Russian Recoil 2 


Stalin gave the order for the offen- 
sive against the German forces in the 
Stalingrad region to start in the second 
half of November 1942. Strong Rus- 
sian forces backed by tank and air 
formations broke through the German 
lines. NW of Stalingrad near Serafimo- 
vich and Kittskaya (map on this paget 
while other Russian forces attacked and 
broke through the German lines SW of 
Stalingrad, Both forces converged at 
and captured Kalach, thus cutting off 
and routing 36 German and Ruma- 
nian Divisions, which were surround- 
ed from all sides, in the area W of 
Stalingrad, while other Russian forces 
encircled further German forces in the 
Don bend. Fierce battles lasted for 
months, An attempt of von Manns- 
tein to break through at Kotelnikovo 
to rush to the.aid of the isolated Ger- 
man forces West of Stalingrad - was 
frustrated with further German 105- 
ses. In a report to. Marshal Stalin, 
dated Feb. 1st 1943, Marshal Voronov 
and Col General Rokossovski state the 
full German losses at Stalingrad to 
have been 330,000, of which 140,000 
were killed and 190,000 captured, їп- 
cluding Field Marshal yon Paulus and 
93 Generals. The entire plan was car- 
ried out under the general leadership of 
the representatives of Stalin’s General 
Headquarters of the Supreme Com- 
mand—General Zhukov, Col. General 
Vassilevski, Marshal of aviation Novikov, 
апа Col. General Voronov—by tha 
Commander of the Southwestern front, 
Col General Vatutin (who died on 
April 15 of this year in the Kiev hos 
pital) Commander of the Stalingrad 
front —Col. General Yeremeniko, Come 
mander of the Don front--Lt. General 
Rokossovski, Commander ef the Voro- 
nezh front—Li, General Golikov Long 
is the list of Russian generals who dis 
tinguished themselves in these baits 
Batov, Kuznetsov, Lelvushenko, Matte 
novski, Popov, Romanenko, Chistyakov, 
Tolbukhin, Rotmistrov, Polubovarey, 
Rodin, Tanasehishin, Sviridoy, Ehry- 
ukin, Rudenko, Сһшікоз, Galanin are 
bus a few of them and many of these 
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Marshals, in th 
em - invincibility 
f German 

pe and for all exploded. 
And from the Stalingrad battle on, the 
*, Red Army, supported by ardent colla- 
' poration of the workers in the rear, 
went on liberating its homeland пош 
fhe Germans аб а speed hich LU 
end of ihe Third Year of the na 
brought it almost to its June Е 
frontier. Mighty battles took plates on 
the way. especially around Kursk, | ze 
Byelgorod, Kharkov, for the Dm Д 
for Kiev, Odessa апа Seyastopol. The 
battle for Kursk merits а description nm 
detail as it is one of the very type 
swift Russian attacks and many of t R 
cities and forts were carried Бу assaul 
jn a similar manner in Belourussia 
the Baltice Galicia and Rumania in re- 


‘cent days. 


The Battle For Kursk 


v the end of January 1943 the Rus- 
ЖЕ armies of the Voronezh front un- 
der General Golikov had. successfully 
completed their task of liberating Vo- 
ronezh on Jan. 25th and were moving 
west and south west. The Germans 
had fallen back on strong fortifications 
based on ihe Orel-Kursk-Kharkov 
strongholds. The Russian plan was to 
break down this line by a direct attack 
cn Kursk (map below), in the centre, 
end thig was entrusted to General 
Chernyakhovski, in command of the 
right: wing of the Voronezh front, The 
success of the operation depended on 
Winning time and, therefore, despite 
heavy snowfalls which made infantry 
movement difficult by motor transport, 
as the roads had continuously to be 
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cleared by  sappers, Chernyakhoyski 
covered over 100 miles in а few days 
and on Feb. 6th reached the outer ap- 
proaches and the same day decided to 
attack Kursk by a double thrust north 
and south, The Germans had four 
tank and two full infantry divisions 
with remnants of several more infantry 
formations in Kursk at the time, but 
were completely taken aback by the un- 
exptcted swift approach of the Red 
Army from the north, NE, east, SE and 
south, By the evening of the next day, 
Feb. Tth, the Russians had reached 
Zyelovo and Panino and on the 8th 
Chernyakhovski led the direct assault 
on Kursk at 5 am. supported by 
General Pukhov, who ~ attacked: under 
Lis command from the NE. By 3 p.m. 
the Russians were fightirg in the 
Streets of the the town. Remnants of 
the defeated garrison tried to escape 
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in a NW direction, but came under the 
fire of General Golosov and General 
Shklyarev, who br that time had rea- 
ched Lukino and Gremyachka. Very few 
Germans managed to escape and Kursk 
was completely liberated that same 
evening. 


Phase IlI—Ukraine Freed 


After the capture of Kursk there was 
a short lull on the Eastern front, the 
Russians consolidating their new posi- 
lions and bringing up reserves and am- 
munition and supplies. 


At the same time the Germans made 
plans to regain their positions and pre- 
pared a new offensive, which started 
on July 5th 1943, This "traditional 
“summer offensive," however, turned out 
& complete failure, for the Russian 
new offensive, planned to commence on 
July 12th, not'only overran the Ger- 
mans, who had advanced only some 
10-20 miles towards Kursk, but spread 
north and south, Orel and Byelgorod 
being liberated on Aug. 5th The Ger- 
mans, who had -7 tank divisions, 2 
motorized divisions and 11 infantry 
divisions on the Orel-Kur.' sector and 
10 tank divisions, 1 motorized division 
and 7 infantry divisions in the Kursk- 
Byelgorod sector, were completely de- 
feated and lost 70,000 in killed alone. 
This Russian offensive was directed by. 
General Rokossoyski. General Vatutin 
and Col. Generals Konev, Popov and 
Sokolovski.. The offensive continued 
and by Noy. 5th the Russians reached 
the line Nevel—Gomel—Kiev—Kremen- 
chug, across the Dnieper at Dniepropet- 
BTE And up itp Zaporozhye and again 
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campaign followed. Kiev,  Zhitomir 
Berdichev. Belaya Tserkov, Kirovograd, 
Sarny, Mozyr 
Jan. 19th, 1944, the punch was switched 
over to the Leningrad front, whee 
Novgorod, Mea, Pushkin, Gatchina 


Luga, Gdov, Shims апа Kingesepp were |) 


taken and by Feb. 20th the Narva Riva 
and the eastern coast of Lake Peips 
were reached. At the same time, Inside 
the Dineper bend near Cherkassy, 3 


were liberated and on 3 


| 
lj 


i 


a 


large German force was encircled in Ё 


the Kaniev salient, around Korsun, 45 
a result of Russian advances from 
Belaya Therkoy and Kirovograd, Е 
ducted in early Feb, 1944 by the {ons 
of the second Ukrainian Front ШОТ 
ral Konev) and or КЕП a Ukrainis 
Front (General Vatutin). у 
under the direction of Marshal Zhuan, 
Deputy Commander-in-Chie "ET 
German group numbered anoa 
thousands and was under om (СОЛ) 
Lt. General Stemmermann an 

ral Mattenklodt. On 
Russian Command Ree al 
{о the Germans. ойе 
terms of surrender. as he 
Command  reftised, һау ДЕ out to fhe 
orders from Hitler to holes д 
last, guaranteeing that for e encircle 
rushed to free them out of Soth see 
ment, Eight tank divisions ped 
ral divisions of infan d 
indeed been sent to 8 md A 
rodka from the sout а ense 
they succeeded at Menting the 
tanks and men іп 06 0 


through to Eorsum ап еріп a 
thrown back. losing 20,000 25.0181“ 
alone. 
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ed to escape on the many 
mant planes with which the Ger- 
hoped to relieve the grave posl- 


me surroun ‹ 
X "General Konev. 

move tbrough the west- 
towards Rumania and 
June 22nd, 1944,, 
on the Third Anniversary of War, the 


A sweeping 
Ukraine 


< golet Command released a full-page 
Ret the result of the Russian cam- 


paign of Liberation (map on P. 24 top). 
The total liberated area equalled over 
nalf à million square miles, that is to say, 
almost equal to the combined territories 


|“ Spain, France and Germany. 
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list of supplies тесе 

an ved from Great 

куен, the U. S; A, and Canada (ad- 

g up in value to over two thousand 

no es of rupees)... Of the ten million 
MS Sent to the Soviet Union up to 
Қау 1% 1944—two and half million 
i 5 Were food supplies and the remain- 
ng seven and a half million tons were 
mury material, such as over 12,000 
planes, 9,000 tanks, over 200,000 lorries 
and trucks; raw material like rubber, 
aluminium, copper etc, mostly from 
Britain, and various industrial equip- 
ment, including, for instance, electrical 
power plants, worth over 120 crores of 
rupees. 

For the realization of this March on 
Berlin the Russian High Command, 
headed by tne Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief Marshal Stalin and advised by 
his staff in’ which participate. Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov, Marshal Alexander 
Vassilevski, Chief Marshal of Artillery 
Nikolai Voronov, Chief Marshal of 
Aviation Alexander Novikov, Marshal of 
Tank forces Pavel Rotmistrov, Marshal 
of Signals Troops Ivan Peresypkin had 
assembled all the available manpower. 
hardened by three years of modern 
warfare and placed the Red Army at 
the front lines in command oi twelve 
G.O.C.s each in charge of a sector 
of the front, as follows (from north to 
south): 


Karelian Front—Army General Ki- 
kill Meretskov. 
Leningrad Front — Marshal Leonid 


Govorov. 


25 
3rd Ваше  Front— Army General 
Ivan Maslennikoy. $ 
2nd Baltic Front—Army General 

Andrei Yeremenko. 
Ist Baltic Front— Army General 


Ivan Bagramyan. 

3rd Belorussian. Front — Army Gene- 
tal Ivan Chernyakhovski. 

2nd Belorussian Front— Army Gene- 
ral Georg! Zakharov. 

Ist Belorussian Front—Marshal Kons- 
tantin Rokossovski. 

lst Ukrainian Front—Marshal Ivan 
Konev, 

2nd Ukrainian Front—Army General 
Rodion Malinoyski. 

3rd Ukrainian Front—Army General 
Fyodor Tolbukhin. 

4th Ukrainian Front—Army General 
Ivan Petrov, 8 


The force of the blow inflicted 
against German fortified defence lines 
may be gauged from the fatt that for 
example in a single assault—the cap- 
ture of Sandomierz on the Vistula— 
seventy Russian Generals (of the army, 
cayalry, aviation, artillery, tank, en- 
gineer and signalling services) have 
distinguished themselves under Mar- 
shal Konev's Command. ,During the 
current year over 120 Generals have 
been mentioned in despatches under 
Копеу'ѕ Command and if we take into 
consideration that he 15 only one of the 
twelve G.O.C/s of the long front, the 
strength of the present Russian army - 
can indeed be sald to be formidable. It 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Кыс А Phase ІУ--Магсһ On Berlin 
d and o Ж This brings us to the fourth and, let 
s switched |7 шш hops, last phase of the war. In the — 
nt, whea Ж map at ihe bottom of this page we see с— КЕЙ 

Gatchina, | (ші starting out from a front line which i=. e 
esepp wee fis the same as that shown at the end of 
arva River three years of war (western line on map S 
ake Peis ЖО on p, 24 top), the Russian High Com- See, 
ime, inside P mand began on June 23rd a systematic SOS SMOLENSK 
erkassy, 3 $f. concentrated offensive, the general direc- SS 
circled ШЙ tion of which, like the spokes of a wheel, N 
Korsun S КО may be said to converge on Berlin. This N 
nees {rom | Phenomenal offensive was started on ` 
grad, е | an are, roughly averaging 700 miles 

the font | distant from Berlin and by the end of 
t | the first month—again roughly — 
ben | wee ше Russians half-way, me 1s 
al Zhu “КО Berlin, Close (о the 350-mile-arc from 
ef 8) un this swift advance the question 
bout do ч adequate supplies, ammunition, 
a Gent Panes, tanks, and food is of course one 
d im) t utmost importance. as is also the 

8 atum апзроцаНоп of these supplies from 

ШИЛ! a n Source to the front lines across Әсте 
on german 1 Boss s, and hundreds of miles e "MN f v 

j [s evastated territory. The grea нд os 
тїй ЖЕ ШЕ of Russia's own БЕ still ЖЕН «© BUDAPEST | 
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е utmost on the Western 
the тее Supplies come either by 
Шап, ее Toute or through the Cas- 
Vitu OM there to be т Пед to the 
Soviet Qo Danube front lines. The 
lieg Government has recently pub- 

(Pravda, June П, 1944) a detailed 
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CONOMIC planning із not & new 

conception, but only in recent 
years, thanks largely to the success of 
the Russian experiment, has the full 
realization burst upon a surprised world 
that the economic problems which have 
plagued the human race, particularly 
since the advent of the Machine Age. 
are not insoluble; that our economic 
destiny need no longer be left to the 
mercy of сепсе and the chaotic inter- 
play of uncontrolled forces; that we can 
mould the shape and accelerate the 
tempo of our progress; and that in the 
economic field, perhaps more than in 
any other, God will help those who help 
themselves. Similarly, the history of 
the last 25 years has made -us realize 
that unless some planned, organized 
pattern, based on human needs, and 
social justice. for all, is woven into our 
society, we shall inevitably find our- 
selves in а mess worse than the present 
and, in due course, drift into another 
and even more destructive war. 

Thus it is that all over the world 
problems of post-war reconstruction and 
economic rehabilitation are being consi- 
dered and discussed, and individuals, 
groups, committees and governments 
are endeavouring to plan a.better world, 
free from those constant economic 
stresses and strains which have in the 
past caused so much of the world's dis- 
equilibrium and misery. 

Іп India, too, post-war economic prob 
lems are ап еуег-гесштепё subject of 
discussion, and the problem {s being 
studied in varlous quarters, official and 
non-official The memorandum which 
forms the subject of my article to-day 
represents the preliminary conclusions, 
reached after many months of study 
and thought by the group of men 
Whose signatures appear on it, Their 
approach has been in one material res- 

pect different from that of most other 
People, who haye during the past year 
applied their mind to the subject, tn- 
cluding Government. While they do not 
wish to underrate the importance of 
the {mmediate post-war Problem of 
Switching over from a war to a peace 
economy, they feel that too much’ em- 
phasis has been laid on this short-range 
aspect of the problem and not enough 
on fhe need for long-term economic 
development. They ‘have in this respect 
preferred to follow the lead of the Con- 
gress National Planning Committee to 
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whose labours under the distinguished 
leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
I take this opportunity of paying warm 
tribute. 


The real and basic economic need of 
India is not so much to reconstruct as 
to construct. In more advanced coun- 
tries the long-term problem, as distin- 
guished. from the immediate one of 
post-war reconstruction, is principally 
that of achieving a more equitable dis- 
tribution of a very handsome national 
income. Here in India we must first 
create enough wealth to go round before 
we can ensure that everyone gets a fair 
share of it. To-day that share for most 
of our long-suffering people is a share 
of poverty and suffering. Our primary 
task, therefore, is to build up our eco- 
nomic structüre from the foundations. 


India And Other Countries 

Some conservative people may ask 
why, with the advent of modern indus- 
try and scientific knowledge, India 
could not build up her economic wealth 
through a natural process of evolution, 
as England and America did during the 
last 50 or 100 years, instead of a forced 
expansion с” the type we have outlined 
in our booklet. While it is true that 
great prosperity has been built up in 
other countries, and particularly in 
America, without any centralised plann- 
ing and. control, the conditions facing us 
in'Ind!la to-day are entirely different. 
Climatic disabilities, the gradual erosion 
and demineralization of our land, the 
progressive loss of vitality, the political 
subjection and economic degradation of 
the people, the increase in our popula- 
tion, have brought the nation to a stage 
where, like a patient exhausted by a 
long illness, it lacks the vitality and the 
capacity to fight back to health unaided. 
The progress towards recovery that 
could be achieved in the natural course 
of things would be too slow. ‘We cannot 
wait a hundred years or even half that 
time. : There is no margin of safety 
left, as the recent tragedy in Bengal 
has shown из. 


India has reached a fateful crossroad 
One road, to which our booklet points, 
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economic expansion, wi} lead wo ie e ] divider 
rehabilitation and ultimate p Ме | Er for 
The other, which we may сар aem | d everyon 
of “laissez faire", along which i ЧЕ” average 
nomic evolution would be allo Pen ү“ M. and 
take its own course, wi] lead E: M | cd the targi 
famine, chaos and despair, HP i end 0 
Before I go on to explain our ты E т pita {ncom 
sals let те point Out -that М . m to at 


represent nothing more than the ә, 
line of a Plan”, put forward as а bay ү 

for discussion, in which we have E | Ж 
ly set a goal, and sketched Ways ang 
means of reaching it, The detailed lional incom 
planning, we have suggested, should | to Rs. 6,600 
done by а National Planning Commi Me An Increa; 
tee, appointed by the Central Govern. f year in the 
ment of a free India, and we he be obtained 
estimated that it would take the Сот. Increase in 
mittee at least three years to work 04 and Industr 
all the details of such a Plan. We oi. | provides tha 
Selves are continuing our studles of th | production $ 
problem and we propose to publish In &vold the p! 


the increase 
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about 490 П 
Ж s three-fold 


greater detail our views on some ot M. minance of 
the more important aspects and impli > a more ba 
cations of our scheme. La agriculture 
Main Features Of Plan | per cent of 
With these preliminary remarks 1 | "v 
shall now briefly take you through the per CORE TN 
main features of our Plan. Its specific Bey wh 
objective 15 to double the standard o! LT 
living of the people over a period of теуізей per 
year’ i ultimate aim al income 
15 years. While ines HS. ате, 
must naturally be to raise d country wc 
ard to the maximum which the cout SUE 130 
try's potential resources Would m | Rm 
we have, for practical reasons, im " before us, 
our proposals to what can ре өстен | indicate w} 
: қ In the fürs | Хол shoul 
in a period of 15 years. ie || would cost 
part of our report we have set, oul [С first, we h 
life, coves’ flatly in th 
bare essentials of human A d | Bteater en 
food . clothing. shelter, health vrei | Черте 
; ] ues n the. 
cation, Using money val ереше | eee 
during the 1931-1939 perio | recur Чез w 
М е annua €quipm, 
calculated: that th minimam ane jen 
cost of providing these "S hips’ ans 
quirements on the basis ді к ould at wi 
5 n г 
tion of India as it stood is. P RR 
be Rs, 2,900 crores, This й д ЗІ мае 
average per capita Income шош бшу 
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estimate India’s national Т B 
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4 to the truth is Professor requiring little : 27 
е 5 i capital. expendit Я 
{ Rs. 65 per capita for Zp ure, and reco 
$ En. Allowing for the mds be encouraged and supported to оп an Ron s 2 ks. 
ye "ntes of Income prevalent greatest possible extent. person for the Suus MC 
t inean aE nt с a cor investment required to amount to Rs У% PUR E 
г coun! ту, multiply the pre-war indu b en crores, е sum 
у ast majori strial output tot 
come of the vas majority of five times has been estimated by ee кте ос. у. уы 
8 follows:— 


lation is actually much 
; 2 тга} popu | y about Rs. 4,500 crores, and our plai 
ibe E ap average, perhaps as low 88  provld эма plan 
| jow 4 provides for this expenditure spread Rs, crores 
40 per Year. It is evident, there- over the perlod of Р (ылы) "4480 $ 
RS ur present national income ОБОДО years оозу ; 
fore that 0 bt Д mention that the amount of capital in- Е бот iW) 
Imiteg entirely insufficient to support even vested in our Industries, excluding Rail Communica Ons шу © Ыт 
ed, | mum living standard. As, Пон ОКТ) Evtl elites fd Pc Б Education e 490 
4 Vio fe eren our objective is to ralse the na- {оге the war was about Ез, 700 crores Health P 450 
ad hee E tional dividend to & level which, after E Ls ; Housing Fancy faci 
proge | шкі E disparities of Income, wit Agriculture Miscellaneous СЕТ! 
ll the ui cave everyone пе · essentials enel on Coming to agriculture, the task of 
h her Ihe average. provide some margin for more than doubllng its output is per- .. Rs. 10,000 
allowed p fp savings and for 8 ТІ И, of aps fHe most formidable amd dificult ХОШ will now. understands а 
ead hg t ше, the target we have 2) opted is that оле of all, The problem [s highly com- plan has been referred to as the Rs. 
Fat the end of 15 years, the annual per plex as many important factors have 10,000 crore plan. 
our Propp. capita Income should be doubled from to be considered, such as fragmentation Financial Pro | 
that | Rs, 65 to about Rs. 135. Allowing for of land, low yleld per acre, erosion and posals 
| the "Оц, the increase in population which by demineralization of the soll, rural In- We now come to one of the most 
as a bay || 0 will һауе reached a figure of  qebtedness, inadequate irrigation, ignor- {mportarit aspects of the Plan, namely, 
have mer, | about 490 million, this would require ance of the cultivator, poor seeds the sources from which the finance 
Ways ang a three-fold Increase in the total na- primitive implements, inferior cattle required can be obtained. The authors 
| суй , i 
е A onal income, from Rs. 2,200 crores etc. We have briefly, tackled most ее) Of Ше planihavejmade адыш 
Should by бов 6,600 crores. them in the plan and Indicated the between external finance and internal 
& Commit Ап increase of Rs. 4,400 crores а directions In which the nation's efforts finance, The former Is finance avail- 
al Gover. year in the national dividend can only should be concentrated. The total cost able for payment) to, forelgns сое 
| we hare be obtained through a corresponding of the measures we have advocated has for goods and services imported from 
) the Com, Increase in the country’s agricultural .been estimated by us at Rs. 1,240 cror- them) while) Internals nance) yay 
O Work oul Ж апа Industrial productivity. The plan ces for the 15-year period, quired for expenditure within the 
- We ou | provides that this increase in the total Ап increase in the industrial and ag- country, The imports from abroad of 
dies of the Ш production should be so regulated as to — ricultural production on the sacle en- en os and technical skill in the 
publish n d. avoid the present overwhelming predo-  visaged would result in a much larger initial years will require а large 
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Y Country would have {о be increased by provided for improvements of port fa the period of the plan. For this pur- 
the coum about 130 per cent, and the industrial cilities, pose we have assumed that 6% of the 
uld allow, output by 500 per cent, In the matter of education, one ol total annual national income чоша on 
mid | With the basic objectiv ar the principal pillars on which India's the average, become available for tn- 
às, D at before us, we were Йа Ше uae tRabilttation ind future progress will yestment every year. On this basis, Rs. 
2 аш D. Ee What form the „ЧӨК? expan- rest, we have made provision for uni- i SO onay paoms RS 
| the fis Son should take and roughly what it ve ‘gal and compulsory primary and during the period of the Plan. Fimaily, 
© Would cost shi roughy ДА, no educati all chil. we have proposed that the balance ot 
et out i > rst A ID achieve. Taking industry middle school M ES DESI RS 3400 crores, or less if savings eurn 
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nd ede | greate е early slages of the Plan, the eradication 0 diversity education should be in the form of created 
[АҺ т. ESO emphasis should be lald on the for vocational and UT" er dis Our esti. money. Le. currency raised by borrows 
prevalen D o терь of basic industries Шап as well as scientific renen КОКС ing against ‘ad Пос" securities from 
we Ha? Ж кооз development of consumption mate of the total cost of these eduso, the Reserve Bante 
піш dustri industries, because the basic In; tional measures amoun a Rs 237 While dealing with this subject of 
recu les will provide the materials and єгогеѕ on capital’ account an Б finance. the authors have stressed the 
fact that money should not be treated 
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der, however, to avoid the great hard-  — Similarly we DASS prov дей for pub as the master of our economy but as 
y overing san . its servant and instrument; that the 
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NDEAN INDUSTRIES 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 


g nave recently celebrated the 
і W Fifth Anniversary of the War. 
y be worthwhile, in this connec- 

io review how the Indian indus- 

have developed under the- condi- 

y the War. Many of us 

me five years ago nursed 

t restriction on imports 

d, enemy or neutral 

"уе to give an arti- 

of our indus- 


enda 
a {mport restr 

а double-edged 
ng generally, any 
by restricted imports of finished goods 
was. more than neutralised by the 
difficulties in securing the, basic mate- 
rials and capital goods. 


has indeed been an еуе- 
opener in many respects. It has forcib- 
ly brought to attention the hopeless 
dependence of all, whether the general 
mass of consumers, big and small 
industries, and even of the Government, 
on foreign countires for the supply of 
опе: ог other kinds of goods, The 
famine through which we passed last 
year naturally overshadowed all other 
problems. But the distress caused by 
the scarcity of “consumer goods” was 
none the less terrible and all pervading, 
This distress was brought about by the 
high prices which were—and are still 
being—caused partly by inflation but 
{о a large extent by the inability of 
the indigenous industries to supply the 
entire requirements of the people of 
consumer goods. Such а development 
must have come as a terrible disappoint- 
ment to those who had cherished hich 
hopes about the progress of Indian 
industries behind the artificial tariff 
wall erected by the War, To those who 
һауе made some study of the history 
of the development of Indian industries 


in the past it has not come as 8 
surprise. 


The war 


Н А 
Govt.'s Remissness 


К is well-known that, apart from 
apne enquiries by the Tariff Board 
: dud the conditions of a few industries 
кипва рхоеслопа oA fewer 
Tate er still; the Government of. India 
Fave not cared to take any active in- 
Sus. In the cause of Indian industries. 
far mo eyelopment ав has occurred 50 
tive us heen due mainly to the initia- 
lists i enterprise of Indian indusiria- 
they hemselves, materially helped аз 
the Indis been by a large section of 
ошап consuming pubiic who have 
for ey enily shown a market preference 
tent Fone “Swadeshi”. To some eX: 
on im е imposition of revenue duties 
tu, 100164 goods has also been help 
етепш, it 15 necessary to Stress the 
Which К. character of these duties 
the Gow’, been imposed purely to help 

Overnment secure а substantial 
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Portion of thelr total Revenue. T 
is about the only help which the Gov. 
8; ment had rendered to those indust- 
esto which no traift protection was 
ш: Otherwise, the Government 
нахе always maintained an attitude of 
idifference towards the matter and 
had even turned down the claims of 
industries to protection either on the 
ground of supposed hardships to con- 
umere or of a possibility of over-pro- 
uction or of some other plea that 
might suit the particular occasion, 


It was hoped that the Governmi o 
India had realised the mistake which 
was made by them In the past, The 
.terrible scarcity of consumer goods 
which manifested itself most violently 
last year—after all the stocks previously 
imported had practically ^ exhausted 
themselves—and the resultant high 
prices should have opened the eyes of 
the Government to the need for making 
the country self-sufficient in respect ot 
as large à number of consumer goods as 
possible under the circumstances, They, 
however, reacted to the situation in a 
way peculiarly their own. Playing to 
the gallery, they at first sought .to 
canvass public opinion by. promulgating 
the Hoarding and Profiteering Preven- 
tion Ordinance, and then began to im: 
port consumer goods from England 
through the newly re-opened Mediter- 
ranean route. They put forward the 
plea of the distress of the people, for- 
getting all the while the more terrible 
distress caused to some extent at least 
by the inability or the unwillingness 
of the Government to Import fcodgrains 
from abroad. Such a policy has indeed 
been affecting our industries most ad- 
versely and will, in some cases, eVen 
weaken the foundations built up after 
the considerable, time and energy given, 
and the financial sacrifices made, by 
Indian industralists. 


Industries’ Failure, 


The question why the indigenous 1n- 

dustries have not been able to meet 

the demands for consumer goods 15 

easily explained, In the first place, 

even in pre-war days these demanas 

were, Im many Cases, met іп varying 

degrees by foreign imports. The oppor- 

tunity which the cessation of these im- 

ports gave to Indian industries for an 

expansion could not, HO г ud 

nt of the 

utilised on accou ‚э? machinery 
was 

а 

fered fi 

compelled 

raw materials, 


tion of 
d the war-time 
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obviously possible for all to 

may be interesting, in this елү 
to examine briefly the reasons why the 
Indian industries were so much depen: 
dent on forelgn countries for the sup: 
ply of plant, machinery, raw-materlals, 
stoves etc. In the initial stages of in- 
dustrial development of India, it was 
cnly natural that the plonéérs should 
concentrate their attentlon on goods 
which had a ready market—even if this 
had meant a dependence on foreign 
countries for capital goods and raw 
materials, The starting of key indus- 
tries, Le., those manufacturing the latter 
group of goods would have involved 
the outlay of a large amount of capital 
and necessitated considerable industrial 
experience and technical skill, and 
would have been hardly justified in 
the initial stages as, in the absence of 
the industries manufacturing “consumes 
goods”, the products of the key indus- 
tries. would have no market at all 
While this {s generally true of India 
as a whole, 16 is particularly the case in 
Bengal where the pioneers were guided 
in their selection of industries by the 
extent of the home market for the goods 
to be produced and the availability of 
comparatively cheap semi-skilled Jabour. 


No State Policy 


India—and also Bengal—was soon 
crossing the threshold, and actually а 
number of basic industries—a8part from 
the Iron & Steel industry (which is of 
course an exception to the general 
proposition stated above)—had been 
started or were about to be started 
when the War broke out, But the de- 
pendence of the country on the pro- 
ducts of overseas basic industries has 
continued on а more or less same 
The fact that Indian industries have not 
been able to expand to the extent that 
was generally expected and had not 
been able to satisfy the demand of the 
consumers is mostly explained by this 
factor. To a large extent their inability 
or even unwillingness to expand has 
been due to the lack ора well-defined 
attitude of the Government regarding 
their future. On the restoration of 
normal conditions, imports of com- 
petitive goods will again flow info 
the country. It is unfortunate that 
except іп regard to a few specified 
industries, the Government have kept 
the question of granting any protection 
to the other industries, which have a» 
ready been started or may be started 
in future or which may have expanded 
still to be decided upon at the 
appropriate time. It is only natural 
that this attitude can hardly induce & 
feeling of confidence among businessmen. 


Even the big organised industries like 
Jute and Tea have not been without 
their difficulties. In the case of the 
former, important mil stores like bob- 
bins, shuttles etc. had all along been 


(Continued on page 30) 


RECONSTRUCTION IN REALITY 


ECONSTRUCTION is the most im- 
mediate interest at present of Gov- 
ernments, both Central and Provincial. It 
is hoped that important programmes 
will be undertaken at the end of th? 
war which will be productive of signi- 
ficant results. 
. There is also a good deal of talk 
among the public of this pin and that 
plan. It should. however. be realised 
that successful reconstruction ” is much 
more than the drawing up of paper 
plans, which themselves may not be 
along right lines. 


Most of fhese plans are in fact not 
plans at all. They are mere state 
ments of aims rather than working 
models of reconstruction, and suffer from 
the defect that such essential] matters 
as the organisation, methods and techni- 
ques required for а successful outcome 
нге not worked out. 

It is proposed in this article to en- 
unciate certain fundamental principles 
which it will be absolutely necessary to 
follow if reconstruction 15 to be a reality. 
In judging any plan it wil be well to 
consider the extent to which it adheres 
to these principles, because the extent 
of such adherence will determine the 
quantum of its success. 


Basic Principles 


The phenomenal success of Soviet 
Russia in achieving termendous results 
in nation-building activities within а 
very short period of years has been due 
io the following of these fundamental 
principles. which may be stated as 
follows : 

1. Any plan to succeed must also 
outline the organisation, methods and 
techniques required to work it. 

2. Planning anywhere must be based 
upon the economic practicability of its 
successful fruition in the financial cir- 
cumstances of a given country, The 
United Kingdom is at present spending 
Rs, 54 per capita per annum for me- 
dical services alone. The per capita 

income in that country readily per- 
mits expenditure at such a level. Such 
an ambitious plan, however desirable, 
would be foredoomed to failure In In- 
dia where the per capita income is 
Rs. 65 per annum апа (һе present 
total annual per capita expenditure 
оп publle health and medical services 
is only 33 annas. 

3. Any short-term programme. how- 
ever small, must bear іп mind the еуеп- 
tual objective to be achieved when eco- 
nomic and social conditions in India 
improve to th» level now obtaining in 
Western countries 

4, Successful administration, parti- 
cularly of any short-term programme 
will depend upon the ability to work 
out sound tecunioues within the funds 
available. The medical services in Enz- 
Jish schools cost 7 shillings per pupil 


per annum or approximately Rs, 4-11.) 
A schoo] medica] service in India should 
have the same health objective as that 
in England, but as only 4 annas is avai- 
able per pupil per annum, the English 
medical techniques must necessarily he 
modified to suit the Indian economic 
limitation, Successful techniques within 
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imitations can be determined only 
ER xperimentation and demonstra- 
tion. Consequently the essential ev 
step in all nation-building short-term 
reconstruction programmes must be "2 
demonstrate the techniques of admjnis- 
tration which can be undertaken suc 
cessfully within the present economic 
limitation. 


5. Because short-term reconstruction 
plans depend for their success upon the 
development of techniques of administra- 
tion not now available, their extension 
will depend on the availability of per- 
sonnel trained in such new techniques 

6. The success of reconstruction plans 
in any individual nation-building sphere 
js determined by the extent of simultane 
ous inauguration of reconstruction pro- 
grammes in other nation-building ser- 


vices. 


Experiments Needed 


It is almost superfluous to state the 
predominantly rural character in India 
of any nation-building post-war recons- 
truction plans. This implies that the 
first essential step in Bengal should бе 


the designation by Gover 
rural area for experimenta] 101 ot ae 
tion where techniques of admino Sta 
can be worked out in the severa] © 
building services. The area 50 4 
ed should constitute at least a sp nai 
sion of a District, to be both admi a 
tively self-contained and large 
for the training of the large E ugh 
personnel who will be required 1 er of 
of the several fields. D each т 


Henry Ford іп improvin t 
for mass production and Gad igi f 
wise enough to realise that the PE ls 
of such an engine requires the pn Қ 
tainable engineering skill regardless. 
its cost. ot 

Similarly, Government must reali 
thať the working out of sound techniques 
of organisation and of administratio 
requires the best available technical Б 
sonne! in the experimental demonstra. 
tion area, The less the tunds available 
the more difficult 15 the problem of 
designing successful techniques, 

Short-term post-war reconstruction in 
Bengal will be successful no more and пә 
less than the extent to which Govern. 
ment adheres to the foregoing principles, 


Indian 
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imported from Dundee, and in the case 
of Tea, plywood chests have largely come 
from abroad. To meet the growing dif- 
ficulties of the Jute and Tea industries 


on account of cessation of imports, u 
Jarge number of industrial concerns 
have during the last two or three years 
been set up for ‘manufacturing both 
bobbins and plywood chests. The manu- 
facturers of bobbins, in particular, were 
in many cases even persuaded to take 
up the line by the Jute Mills themselves 
who would have been compelled to sus 
pend their work if they could not secure 
the requisite quantity of bobbins. The 
fact that both the Jute Mills and 'he 
Tea Industries are now continuing their 
business uninterruptedly is to a grea! 
extent due to the very valuable help 
which the Indian manufactures of bob 
bins and plywood are rendering to them 
It is, however, unfortunate that with 
ап improvement in the war situation 
and easier shipping, larger quantities of 
these goods are now being imported {nto 
India. covered undoubtedly by the neces 
sary import licenses granted бу the 
Government of India. 


Flimsy Pleas 


The same is also the case wi 
Glass Industry which had КЕН RE 
cently supplying the containers to the 
manufacturers of drugs and chemica!s 
The Government of India are now freely 
Permitting the import of glass bottles 
ҮДЕ phials on the p'ea that the Gloss 

ustry cannot be Supplied with the 
Recessary quantity of coal required io 


enable it to meet the demands within 
the country. 

The new import policy of the Govern- 
ment has affected other industrles also. 
The most important of these are electric 
bulbs and fans, cycles & cycle parts, 
agricultural implements, soap. !oilet 
requisites, stationery etc 


The peculiar attitude displayed by 
the Government, as evidenced from the 
foregoing paragraphs, is as unfortunate 
as |t is detrimental to the cause of In 
dian industrialisation. The tremendous 
difficulties which were caused by the 
dependence of the count: on foreizn 
imports and the various measures ad. 
opted from time tc time for giving relie! 
to the people would have brought home 
to the Government the need for takii 
steps which would insure against the 
repetition of similar difficulties 10 fr 
ture, It should have been thelr Ga 
to help the Indian industzies by {аса 
ing the ir.r^rt of capital “7716 and m 
materials even during the war and 5% 
in various other ways India bas 
cumulated large sterling resources W sul 
had. meant untold privations and Si 
ferings to her teeming milions pes 
best utilisation of these resources neces 
sarily lies in the Importation of which 
sary capital goods from abro 
are required to build up India’s ME dus 
Struct»* It js through In?" pres 
trialisation that we can envius com: 
perous India It som ered 
pensation for 0 
now if India’s millions and Ше if 
zeny can live:a better and prosp 5 
after the War, and it is in 8 
India they can hope to live 50. 
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The Sagacity OF Wild Ges 


HIS question of the sagacity of 
wild animals 1з a favourite topic 
orting circles. Many а sportsman, 
anxious to impress his audience, will 
not 'scruple to “draw the long bow” 
and some of the yarns told around 
the camp fires are So extraodinary that, 
i¢ authentic, would place the reasoning 
powers of wild creatures on a par with 
тап. Take, for instance, the amusing 
story of how the Fox gets rid of his 
Fleas 
There are seasons when insects and 
vermin of all descriptions prey on the 
denizens of the forests, driving them 
to distraction, Buffaloes and pig will 
wallow in the mud, carnlvora overcom- 
mg their instinctive antipathy to water 
will He submerged all day in water 
holes, while the deer will seek the open 
grasslands to escape the swarms of 
green-fly and mosquitoes that make 
the leafy seclusion of the forest into- 
jerable, It is at this season that the 
Fox, wiliest of all animals, adopts a 
procedure to rid himself of fleas, that 
proves his superiority over other anl- 
mals. Selecting а fast moving stream, 
he will approach the water's edge at 
a spot where the bank slopes gently. 
Here he turns himself round and gra- 
dually enters the water tail first. Pro- 
ceeding with infinite caution he lowers 
his body, inch by inch, into the 
stream till all but his snout is sub- 
merged. In his mouth he invariably 
carries the bushy tail of a hare or 
Some other animal he has recently kil- 
led, and when finally even his snout 
disappears below the surface, he re- 
leases this morsel, which floats away 
down the stream and the Fox emerges 
freed of his fleas How does it work? 
Simplicity itself. As the Fox submerges 
himself tail first, the fleas, to escape 
the water, keep crawling up his body, 
un anally, they are all concentrated 
iie! "ihe pe or hairy Шаш 
holds in his КООШ ane ҚЫНА the Fox 
Bereetves that his erstwhile lodgers have 
Vacated their final retreat and are sate- 
ly ensconced on the raft so thought- 
fully provided, he releases this to float 
elearos this 2 


irs Stream, while he himselt emerges 
rom his parasitical friends. 


Jungle Telegraph 


cud Incident I narrate here is а per- 
Necturnay сепсе and concerns that 
оп a теуеЛет, the jackal. In cont 
th many people I firmly believ- 


{п БР 
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Then with one of {ts companions on each 
supporting it, they moved off slowly towards the river. 


éd that the jackal howled only when 
he came across carrion; his object 
being to attract the rest of the pack. 
This supposition is partially true, but 
it does not explain why jackals howl 
so frequently. Judging from the am- 
ount of howling that goes on all night, 
Bengal must be а jackal’s Paradise. 
Jackals howl on almost any and every 
pretext. They howl with joy, they 
howl with pain. They howl when hun- 
gry ог `герјеіе with food. They howl 
during the mating season and they 
teach their young to howl and, believe 
ше, many of them how] just for the 
sake of howling. But amidst all this 
indiscriminate howling there 15 one dis- 
tinct’ type of howl which means food. 
One brilliant moonlit night when 
sitting up for wild pig, I noticed a 
jackal break out of the shadows that 
fringed a belt of forest adjacent*to the 
spot in which 1 had concealed myself. 


‘outing serenely out into the open 
29) ҺЕ climbed on to à mound of earth 
and there sat down A moment later 
he lifted his head and gave vent to 
his feelings in one long steady mourn- 
ful wail, The sound was eerie, indes- 
cribable but once heard, never m 
gotten. For & while nothing Ban c 
and then from somewhere in the E 
tance, Soft and mellow. cane an Ap. 
swering call I waited cut S 
expectant, Would the first po mS 
piv? He did, but this time 00 ere \ 
note was introduced DS. n ps. 

wail an | yap. 
AE after trom various par ts of the 
clearance, jackals broke cover 
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and 


side 


gathered round the first corner. A 
short conference appeared to ensue, 
then with one accord every animal 
gave tongue to the well-known cry of 
the jackal and, led by the first comer, 
streamed across the field into the 
forest, 

Later that night, as I made my way 
back to the road, I deliberately selected 
the route chosen by the retreating 
jackals. As I suspected, it led to the 
banks of a stream and the carcass of 
a cow that had somehow escaped the 
attention of the vultures. 

The inference is obvious. The first 
jackal, having detected the carcass, 
came out into the open. His howling 
was intended to attract the rest of the 
pack and once they had assembled, 
he led them to his find. This soli- 
tary instance would in itself be insuffi- 
cient to justify the statement I had 
previously made, were jt not for the 
corroborating evidence of other shikaris 
Who had witnessed similar meetings ot 
these scavengers oi the jungle and 
had noticed the peculiar howl that in- 
variably preceded the gathering ої the 
pack. 


How Wise 1 The Elephant 


1 аш afraid 1 must curtail these 
little anecdotes as my space їз шї 
Probably no animal їз more overrat 
than the Elephant, He 15 supposed 19 
live for hundreds of years. Actually he 
seldom exceeds 60 years, His mteli- 


ami proverbial, yet, he 15 captured 
"with devices thar would shock the in- 
t се of rabbits. But do not let 


telligenc 
me underrate him unnecessarily. He 


-Jearns rapidly, has a prodigious memory 
and, strange to say, is remarkably айес- 
^ tfonate both to his mahout and to 
А other elephants in his herd. 


tion or rather of chivalry witnessed 
‘by a fellow sportsman іа a. herd of 
wild elephants in Assam. Having ob- 
tained a permit to destroy an old tus- 
ker that was playing havoc in one of 
the villages, this sportsman with а 
Jarge number of beaters decided on 
driving the animal out of the patch of 
jungle in: which he had been located 
and shooting him. Ап unfortunate 
accident marred the success of the 
shoot from the beginning. The head 
shikari, an old and reliable man, had 
been badly injured and his son, lack- 
ing the experience and training of 
his parent, bungled the whole pro- 
ceeding from the start. What followed 
I give in the sportsman's own words— 
“The beat had been planned to 
cover one side of the hill and 
stops had been placed accordingly. 
j The tusker had been located in a 
patch cf jungle near a  plantain 
grove, and the guns placed so that 
the animal, following ihe natural 
incline of the valley, would break 
cover well within gun-shot of the 
first machan. While waiting for 
the beat to start, I was amazed to 
see several elephants emerge from 
the forest and make their way 
towards the river that flowed a 
short distance away. Realising that 
we had somehow failed to locate 
ihe.herd in the same jungle occu- 
pied by the tusker, I immediately 
Sent the shikari to warn the men 
of the vicinity of the animals but 
too late, as a moment later .the 
beat started. The herd, alarmed “at 
the shouting and the beating of 
drums, charged back under cover. 
Immediately after I heard a shot 
and out came the elephants again, 
this time heading for the river. 
Not another shot was fired and I 
was congratulating myself on a 
providential escape, when one of 
the elephants suddenly staggered 
and fell, The rest of the herd kept 
оп and were soon ^ut of sight. 
Here was a dilemma. The animal 
injured was obviously young. I had 
no permit to shoot à young animal 
and ils destruction was quite un- - 
Warranted, yet I could not leave 
it there 0 die at some later date. 
While debating what to do, I was 
amazed to see two full grown males 
returning. Approaching the woun- 
ded animal which was now making 
а futile effort to rise, they assis- 
ted it to its feet and then with 
" one of its companions on each side 
Supporting it, they moved off slow- 
ly towards the river," 


Monkey Business 


We laugh at the antics of monkeys 
applaud their cleverness and curse 
their mlschievousness, but do we ever 

= БОр to consider what these monkevs 
think of us? When domesticated du 


I mention one instance of this affec- 


they develoo for their human com- 
panions a love and sympathy that is 
iruly pathetic? Judge for yourself. 

Little Sita stood at the door of her 
hut gazing wistfully across the parched 
and barren fields. Another day, and 
she must say goodbye to the only home 
she had ever known. Her parents were 

oor, pitifully poor and this one year 
М drought had robbed them of all 
their meagre savings and now they 
must go. ‘Too long had the rent re- 
mained unpaid and an unrelenting law 
had decreed that they must pay or 
Jeave the land to strangers. Though 
still a child, want and poverty had 
drawn down the corners of а nfouth 
made for smiles and dimmed the light 
in her gentle eyes. 

At her feet played her constant com- 
panion, a little brown monkey named 
“Pyeeyo”, Wistfully the little creature 
gazed into his mistress’s sad face and 
then, struck with a sudden idea, bound- 
ed into the hut to return a moment 
later with a small rag-doll which he 
placed in Sita's hands. The child 
chuckled with delight and hugged the 
doll to ber heart, for was it not beauti- 
ful and all her very own and Preevo 
seeing her mistress’s happiness was 
content also. 

The next morning the pitiful caval- 
cade set out. On a bullockcart lent by 
а kindhearted neighbour all the 
household goods were piled and above 
the lot sat Sita and Preeyo. Panchu, 
her father, bent and broken with toil 
and want,” led the unwilling oxen, 
while in the rear trudged her mother, 
silent and uncomplaining, her patient 
face lined with sorrow. 

Evening found them on the banks of 
а swift-flowing stream where they de- 
cided to spend the night. Sita and 
Preeyo with the irresponsible spirit oi 
childhood had run up and down the 
banks collecting firewood for the even- 
ing meal and when night fell the moon 
shone gently on a humble camp silent 
and asleep. 

Suddenly a pitiful sob disturbs the 
silence. Sita 15 disconsolate. Нег rag- 
doll, the most cherished of all her pos- 
sessions, has been left behind. Тп her 
Sorrow  Preeyo has his share. Нег 
Sorrows are his and he alone can bring 
happiness to his beloved mistress. 

Slipping quietly from the camp he 
takes the long road home. His little 
brown body flits through the shadows, 


AMRITA BAZAR рду 


bites 


MORSE CODR 


while es his nee is a great fear, 2 
PUR р 4 ; 
i ШЕ an паше of the di 
are 80004 My lord, the Tiger, Would 
not disdain so toothsome a morsel and 
even the cowardly hyena Would not 
hesitate to attack. But every Journey 
has an ending and as the dawn 15 
breaking Preeyo enters the old home 
but here only abuse and stones greet 
him. The new occupants are jn pos- 
session and they have no welcome for. 
little monkeys. Some instinct warns” 
him that the little rag-doll is no longer 
within the hut and his heart grows. 
cold with anxiety as he searches fever- 
ishly all over the village for it. ў 
last when all hope seems lost, he dis- 
covers his  mistress’s treasure’ half 
buried in the village refuse. In a mo- 
ment the dol] is rescued and without’ 
a pause for rest or food Preeyo is on 
his long road back. Need we describe | 
the hazards of that journey? Even the 
crows nttack him as he hurries along 
and when at last, exhausted and halt- 
famished, he arrives at the stream, the’ 
camp is deserted, the family has hur- 
ried on. 

Poor little Preeyo. All in vain his 
journey and !is brave sacrifice, The 
mistress he loved was gone. Wide and 
swift flowed the river between. 100 
much for а little monkey to cross. 
What he did in the days that fol- 
lowed, I know not, but when I found 
him, he was lying quietly by the waters 
edge, the little rag-doll clasped, in his 
arms, and in his eyes, glazed with 
death, a strange and wistful longing. 


Siberia, The Waking Giant 


(Continued from Page 21) 


convinced that some day Siberia will 
have a population larger than America 
now has. "When properly developed, 
Siberia can provide work and comfort. 
able living for at least 150,000,000 
people”, said one of them. “The deve- 
lopment it has undergone in the las; 
fifteen years is only the beginning”, 
In more than one respect, that is true, 
Builders can never caich up with the 
heusing As soon as a new house is put 
up, twice as many tenants as it will 
hold want to move in. Novosibirsk 18 
known as the Chicago of Siberia. It is 
by far the most striking and most im- 
portant city there. Like Chicago, it is 
located in the midst of a rich farming 
and industrial region. In 1917 its popu- 


lation was only 69,000. Now 1t is at least 


seven and a half lakhs, It has the 


üiding ісіп, and it is 8150 
tallest bülldings in Ru nde i ао 


known as the White Cily 8 
many of the buildings are been 
white. Yet getting а room in a 


is even more difficult than it is in war 
time Washington. 2. 
Since 1928 en has been done ird 
рапа — transportation. The 
Siberian Railway has been 
tracked. There is also muc 
When peace comes, Siberia Wi dea 
main air highway between Russia 
America, In good flying weal 
be possible to fly from Moscow. К 
cago in no more—perhaps 
than it now takes to travel | Р 
from New York (о) бап Francise®, 
90 hours. v. 
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DO YOU. KNOW- 


O you ever read them. these flne. 
worded advertisements that come 
almost everyday іп your dailies? 
Ol rust you do. But if not, you really 
eot know what you are missing, 
There 18 in them an endlessly rich 
d of humour which you would love 
funt dw on in your spare moments, To 
De they have always been the news of 
EN news, indeed, far more Interesting 
van any featured by  three-coloumn 
headlines in bold types. You would see 
in them the mirror of our everyday 
Ше-іһе reflection of an aggrieved 
mind or а lovelorn heart, the ways of 
a harassed husband or a dominating 
wife, the motley crowd of the matri- 
monial market or the great psychic 
heralding the dawn of a new age and 
anxious to bring peace to the stricken 
soul by his supernatural gifts. 

Let me begin with the anxious appeal 
which the much-worried elder brothei 
put in for his well-beloved younger who 
had Jeft home one dark night apparent- 
ly without the intention of ever coming 
back. Well, he was a bright-looking, 
glamorous, go-ahead young collegian 
end, as good or bad luck would have it, 
he met on his way to the college the 
school-going soft-eyed Sabita and at 
once fell in love with her,—a precocious 
affair for a lad of seventeen though 
neither the elder brother nor the over- 
zealous father of the young Juliet liked 
their amorous advances and their too 
frequent smiling glances and, in fact, 
held out a warning, each to his ward: 
thus far and no farther. The young 
lad took it too much to heart, cursed 
God, his brother and the unromantie 
father Of his swect love as much as he 
cursed his own luck, and left home with 
a heart, which was now a frustrated 
rargo of premature love, but laden with 
8 burden of sorrow that knew no end. 
This undesirable interference with his 
Way lo self-determination, this chal 
lenge to the rights and privileges of 
youth were too much for him to bear! 
The elder brother, who had seen more of 
this haughty world, naturally got wor- 
Med, looked for the fugitive brother 
here, there and everywhere, and failing 
all Sources, put an advertisement in tne 
missing’ coloumn, He appealed to him 
10 come back and assured him that he 
Would Get him married exactly where 
he desired and that he must feel no 
acne about the unhappy past. I do 
Bit шу if it was a successful appeal 
cane Wonder |f he was wise enough to 
pat | t the girl's father before he had 

П print the words of his assurance. 

қ; АНУ ingenious was the appeal 
who uenmodation by an Army Officer 
the tr ed to prick the weak point of 
raditiona] landlord of Calcutta. 

of ES ДС housing was the problem 
hock, PLoblems in the city of Job Char- 
ance of i » to add to that, the vigil 
еу gent Rent Controller, who could 
Sse through the ‘madus operandi 

X house-owners, led to ihe 
0 A of a black market in the 

е Е trace. Normally he could 
fore ha accommodation, and, there- 
logica] a adeavoured to make a psycho- 

eal, Wanted furnished rooms, 

: Army Officer hoping to 
the i: four years of Dee 
, Wh: pity of it! If the land- 
^3 might have some accommoda- 
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tion to s 
a 


ny time fel} Wife and at 


the Pangs of separation 


many 


to see cne more unfortunate 


oe 4 ae Whether 
Succeeded in 
accommodation and met his TOS 


languished wife is n 
g ot known but h 
cleverly manoeuvred his ways in trying 


to have his purpose ser А 
А, Purpose served through the 


The management of the matrimonial 


to he 
in their already 
large number of highly qua 


lock. The syndics warned 


that they 
had no doubt that the rush of applica- 
lions in announce- 


ment would be larger thal they would 
€ able to accommodate a d that thcse 
who realy wanted to have early the 
bliss of sweet and Successful marriage 
must apply before it was too late, 
Surely, they added, many of the Appli- 
tants would have to be disappointed 
but that would be for reason beyond 
their control and all applications would 
be dealt with strictly in order of 
priority. 

But none would pardon the impertin- 
ence of the young man who desired to 
discuss with prospective brides “in 
detail” before formally signing the con- 
tract of marriage and, mark, even this 
contract, if and when finalised, would 
have a limited validity terminable at 
any of the partners just. not li 
happy about it. Equally tall was ‘the 


response to nal 


feeling \ 


ARE MISSING 9 


claim of beautiful and well. 
distinguished graduate' 


h capable of 
achieving, They assure you success in 


all affairs, the measure Of success de- 
Dending, of course, on the price you pay, 
But in certain cases, I Should imagine 
the advertisers travel on very danger- 
ous grounds in proclaiming the virtues 
of their gifs. For instance, there is à 
talisman—and its redcubtable inventor 


has got its patent lest there should be^ 


any imitation of it, which guarantees 
that however bad the case may be or 
however antagonistic the attitude of the 
Judge may be or however unfavourable 
the range of evidence against you may 
be, the decision is bound to be in your 
favour as the judge, the witnesses and 
even the circumstances will miraculous- 
ly change towards you in the eleventh 
hour, if you just put the talisman on. 
To anticipate the judgment of a Court 
of Law borders on contempt and per- 
haps, in his own interests, the inven- 
tor of this rare talisman should find 
out, without any further delay, another 
talisman to save him from the jurisdte- 
tion of an angry magistrate or a vigi- 
ant judge. But you can well imagina 
the predicament of the talisman maker 
if both the contending partles feet 
attracted by the advertised virtues of 
the talisman and choose to wear it. 
One side must win the case and pre- 
sumably it will depend on who pays for 
the talisman the higher price. Business 
is business and surely the propitiating 
planets could be no exception to the 
general order of the day. 


Russia’s Part In The Great March On Berlin 


(Continued From Page 25) 
must also be remembered that the Rus- 
sian Generals of to-day owe their rank 
to years of experlence in hard fearless 
front line fighting and leadership, in а 
school of war of unique magnitude 
against the concentrated fcrce of what 
Was once а superior enemy. Thus we 
can, for instance. trace many of the 
now famous Generals back to 1841, 
when they fought herolcaly under the 
approaches to Moscow. some of nen 
then in the rank of Colonels; 
later we find them at Stalin- 
grad and at Nalchik on the foot- 
hills of the Caucasus, then oe 
versing the whole wiam a ee ee 
from east to west, throug: п 
ҮЕДЕ battles, Kharkov, Kiev, саны, 
Sevastopol, Smolensk, until we До 
hear of them again оп the ueni 
to Riga, Warsaw, Cracow, in R ee a 
pathian mountains, in Rumania. ee 
complete picture of the fighting M 
these great sons of a great Doa en 
ever be given, we would hear E ha RA 
heroism and of the bravery 0: 
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they led, at times with all odds against 
them. Now, thanks to their indomitable 
spirit in defending and brotecting their 
land of birth (in Russian called “Ro- 
dina") and thanks to their tenacity and 
wil to survive and win, they are on 
the march to Berlin on the path of 
victory. 

At the same time 
West (with the prospect of the armies 
of Northern France. Southern Franca 
and Italy soon joining up and with pos. 
sible landings in Yugoslavia and a pos- 
sible link-up with Rusian troops in 
Transylvanin) are converging along the 
western spokes of the great wheel to- 
wards the Axiss — axle centre—Berlin, 
This converging march оп Berlin is 
truly à grand apotheosis to years of ter- 
rible suffering, hardships and tortures 
endured by the suppressed peoples of 
Europe and ай the Unitet Nations, 
Humanity now hopes that wise states- 
mansh!p throughout the world will 
make any future megalomanige attempt 
at а mass butchery of mankind an im» 
possibility, - 


the Allies In the. 


t 


CHANG 


HE partition of Bengal has always 
"| been а major affair іп Indian 
politics as the partition of Po.and has 
been In European politics. It has al- 
ways roused strong feelings and pas- 
sions within and outside the province 
and is likely to be the dominant issue 
in provincial politics for some time 


India. As mor 
tions were brought un 


they were incorporated in Bengal 


transferred 


EX 
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By Prof.’ MIHIR KUMAR SEN, М.А. 


found it too hard а 

Province with & popu 
lions and an equally vast 
Eastern Bengal арғу расса, 
ittagong and ajsha visions, 
COELO i ah and the 
Malda) was 
e of Assam 
Eastern 


nd the new 
© tituted, 


Bengal and Assam 


Ља of Bengal 


transferred to 
H N. Province oF 
e E Bengal Ават 


THE PARTITION OF 1874. 


The East India Company obtained 
from the Moghul Emperor, Shah Alam, 
the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa after the pattle of Buxar in 
1764. At that time British Orissa in- 
cluded only the Bengal district of 
Midnapore—the other parts of Orissa 
were ceded by the Bhonsla of Nagpur 
after the second Mahratta War in 
1803 and annexed to the province of 
Bengal. F 

More territorles (mainly In modern 
U. P. and Central India) known аз 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
were added to Bengal as the conquests 
went ол. 

These Conquered and Ceded Provin- 
ces were separated from Bengal in 
1836 under the name of the North- 
Western Provinces. 


The Separation Of Assam 

In 1874 came another partition, 
Assam was separated and made & 
Province by itself. Assam gained and 
Bengal lost by this transter. (a) the 
Sylhet or Surma Valley, (b) the Goal- 
para district of the Brahmaputra Val- 
Jey. Both formed part of the grant 
of the Dewani of Bengal obtained by 
the East India Company jn 1764, 

The Hill Station of Darjeeling was 
ceded in 1835 by the Raja of Sikkim 
and in 1850 the entire district was 
annexed to Bengal. 


The Partition Of Bengal In 1905 
The first real partition of Bengal 
саше in 1905 when the Government 


4 


splitting up the Bengali-speaking peo- 
ple into two, resented by them strong- 
ly and rousing them to an opposi- 
tion without precedent in recent his- 
tory. 
Five Oriya-speaking States in the 
1 


Patna ! 
Dy 


Central Provinces were add 
Orissa division of erga pond the 
in Пей 5 Hindi-speaking States ps 
Chota Nagpur were transferred (Ste 
Central Provinces, the 
The population of Bengal w; X 
duced by this п оваа се ахи 
darles to about 54 millions from a 
millions. 


A New Partition In 1912 


Owing to strong opposition ‘by the . 


people of Bengal, the old Partition of 
1905 was annulled and Eastern Ben- 

al was reunited with Bengal in 1912 

For administrative exigencles there 
was a further redrawing of . the 
boundaries of the Province of Bengal 
This time it did not arouse contro- 
versy ag bitter as that of 1905 al- 
though Bengal lost large and valuable 
economic resources by this new partl- 
tion, She lost all her iron and most 
of her valuable coal. Sentiment 
gained but Bengal became very much 
poorer than she was іп 1905. 

The new province of Bihar and 
Orissa was carved out of Bengal, in- 
corporating therein not only Bihar 
and Orissa but also Chota Nagpur. 
The old province of Bengal lost by 
this transfer valuable agricultural 
and mineral 
stock and the healthiest areas in the 
province. Feeling was sore that the 
Bengali-speaking districts of Man- 
bhum and Singhbhum—which had also 
the richest minerals jn the country— 
coal and iron—were also transferred. 
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ig in the The districts of Hazaribagh: and Son- 
that the thal Parganas which contained the 
of Man- largest and most important mica 
had also mines in India were also transferred 
country— ât the same time. 


ansferred. PRODUCTION OF COAL 


India 
Bihar. 


(1938) 
25.2 million tons 


(Manbhum) 15.3 million tons 
engal 7.7 million tons 
PRODUCTION OF IRON-ORE (1938) 
Вг. India 1.4 million tons 


Bihar 
(Singhbhum) 
-engal 
PRODUCTION 
Br. India 

ihar 


1.4 million tons 

Nil. 
OF MICA (1988) 

108,834 ewts, 

` у 84,235 cwts. 
Bengal Nil. 

ed pe Bengali sentiment was appeas- 

of ine the annulment of the partition 
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Redistribution In Act Of 1935 
i S further redistribution of pro- 


П 1935, Orissa made а 
6 маз г 
pirate Province. So also Sind, . 
at Bravos made on that occasion 
vinces should be reconstitut- 
Unguistic basis. 
laims were 


° паз to educate itself 
aily work through the 
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` trative convenience which would 
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necessarily 
Hence lt becomes most desirable for 
provinces to be regrouped on a lin- 
guistic basis, Language as a rule cor- 
responds with a special varlety of cul- 


be а linguistic area. 


lure, of traditions 
(Nehru Report 1928), 

The Indian National Congress had 
recognised this principle 8 years be- 
fore the Nehru Report and since then, 
for Congress organizatlon India. has 
been divided Into linguistic provinces. 
The Nehru Report, however, was ŝi- 
lent on the Bengal issue though it 
recommended the case for Orissa and 


and literature. 


‚ Sind. 


In the Nehru Report the two most 
important considerations in re-arrang- 
ing provinces haye been 

(I) the linguistic principle and 

(11) the wishes of the majority of 

the people. ) 

A third consideration which may 
be talen into account is the ҮШ 
ciude the geographical situation, the 


economic resources and financial sta- . 


ity of the area concerned, But all 
pr must bow to the wishes Of ae 
people in the long run. On ben АШ 
ject of the wishes of the peop S Mie 
Nehru Report observed that ja 
who talked of self-determination ms 
larger scale could not in EXER 
it to a smaller area, provide oF guess 
It did not conflict with any опе 


portant principle. 


i The Bengali demand based ua ue 
Inguistie principle for 3. EU 
‘ те 
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al Research |) 
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all Bengall-speaking 


areas | 
province—including th a 


erein thi 


and legitimate claim f 
point, But administrative 
tions have so far stood in 
Administrative convenience į 
matter of arrangement and 
rule bow to the wishes an 
of the people. 


The Opposition To Partition 


‘A re-distribution of provinces Is not, 
In ordinary circumstances, likely to - 
be a Hindu-Muslim Ог & communs] | 
question—It should not he, If it is to 
be opposed it ought to be on the me- 
rits of the question—not on communal 
grounds.’ There are two principles in- 
volved in the question; (1) the linguis- 
Ue principle— 

Provinces should be constituted on 
the linguistic basis, and 

(ii) the principle of self-determina- 
tion—tne wishes of the people must 
finally decide, 

Normally the two principles should 
coincide, not collide with each other. 
Where they do not coincide it becomes 
a misfortune. It would be a good 
thing 12 those who wish to see Bengal 
united were to attempt it on the 
“common language" platform. 


The Demand For Pakistan 


The Idea of Pakistan was first moot- 
ed In 1980 at Allahabad by Sir Mo- 
hammad Iqbal who Suggested the est- 
ablishment of a North-West Indian 
Moslem State which was his dream 
"апа was also to be the final destiny 
‚ ot the Moslems at least of North-West 
India—Including therein the Punjab, 
the N,W.E.P. Sind and Baluchistan, 

А leaflet “Now or Never" was сїг- 
culated from Cambridge in 1933 ге. 
pudiating the claims of Mr. Jinnah 

nd the Aga Khan to speak for the 
Muslims of India and demanding the 
tight to represent 30 million Muslims 
who live In Pakistan-Punjab, N.W.E\P, 
(Afghan , Province), Kashmir, Sind 
and Baluchistan. They also said that 
“India is not the name of one 
single country, nor the home of one 
single nation.” They differed from 
Sir Mohammad Tgbal when they 
wanted a separate Muslim Federation, 
But they.and Iqbal confined Pakistan 
to North-West Indian Muslims, They 
were repudiated by Mr. Jinnah before | 
the Joint Select Committee as a mere. 
students’ affair. - 

One of the signatories, Mr. Rahmat | 
Ali, issued in 1840 snother pamphlet | 
from Karachi in which the prom 
extended the Pukistan movem 
Eastern India and to the South. | 
with its hinterland of Assam to 
Bange-i-Is'am. and Hyderabad to 
Usmanistan (after the Nizam's 1 
name). (Coupland—“Tadian › 
tional Problem"), Arc 

This adventure in ‘seize and | ) 
was combated by Dr. S. А uf, who 
advocated separate cultural cones in 
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of Bengal—western 

districts going with Bihar and Orissa 

and eastern districts going with 
Assam, Bengal States and Sikkim. 


Muslim League And Pakistan 

qt was only in 1940 that the All- 
India Muslim League at it 
Session passed the resolution th 
constitutional plan could be wor 
jn this country or acceptable to the 
Muslims unless it is designed on the 
following basje principle, viz., at 
geographically contiguous units 
cemarcated into regions which should 
be so constituted with such territorial 
re-adjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority, 8s in 
the North-Western and Eastern Zones 
of India, should be grouped to consti- 
tute independent “states” in which the 
constituent units should be autonomous 


and sovereign. 
The Muslim League demanded, in 


ether words, the partition of India 


and with it a loose confederation of 
Muslim States and Provinces. 
In the U.S.A. they also had to fight 
this issue—Feder: уз. Confedera- 
had 


ting up 
are held toge 
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aims and policy by the U.S.S.R. (The 
All-Russian Federation). 

The Rajagopalacharlar's proposals 
have been advanced to secure Hindu- 
Muslim agreement on the Indian сол“ 
stitutional issue. This unity has been 
regarded so far аз indispensable to 
Indian’ freedom. 


The C. R. Proposals 


The following are th 
terms of settlement be 
dian National Congress 
India Muslim League 
Jinnah апа Mahatma 
endeavour to agree UP 
they will try 
of the Congress 

(1) Subject to 
ment set out below as reg 
constitution of Free India t 
League endorses. 
dian independence and w 
with the Congress in the 
of National Government for 
sitional period. 


(2) After th 
a Commission 
the delimitatio 
the contiguous 4 
West and Hast of 
Muslims are in а 
In these demarcated & 
cite of all the Í 
on the basis 
other practicabl 
timately decide t 
tion from Hindustan. 
decide in favour of fo 


R. (The 


yroposals 
e Hindu- 
lian con- 
has been 


able to ' 


eg of the 
| the In- 
the All- 
rich Мт. 
ini will 
ror which 
_ approval 
cague: 
ettle- 
of Si the 


state separate from Hindustan 


ign decision shall be given effect to 


Шош} prejudice to the right of the 
> №: 


er districts to join either of the 
tes. 

iwo SE will be open to all parties: to 

{ cate their views before the ple- 

te із held. : 


) In case of separation mutual 
ment shall be entered into for 
ding Defence, Commerce and 
Communications and other essential 
matter case of transfer of population 
it all be absolutely on a voluntary 


йү The terms shall be binding onl 
{п case of transfer by Britain of full 
ower and responsibllity for the goy- 
ernance of India. 


The present provincial boundaries 
are the result of British administra- 
tive control and historic causes. They 
do not fit in with a self-determination 
lan—C. R. said їп ап interview later. 
When once proper boundaries are 
fixed with due regard to the composi- 
tion of the inhabitants the entire po- 
wation delimited as a Muslim area 
should exercise their choice and the 
majority opinion given effect to. 16 
would be wrong to lay the foundation 
for a new State, depriving any of the 
citizens of that reglon of their right 
ta vote on the ground of their reli- 
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gion. If minorities are to be tolerated 
as equal citizens in the new State, we The support given by 
cannot decently begin by depriving Gandhi to the proposa 
them of thelr vote in a plebiscite and — his personal capacity and It has been 
restricting it only to Muslims. made clear by him that it does not 
(1) C. R. insists that this issue nd the members of the Congress 
can only be raised in a free India. orking Committee or of the A.LC.C, 
2 d f who shall have the right to examine 
(И) C.. R. would have the issue any agreement on ite КЕНЕ БАСЫ 
decided by a plebiscite of the entire AXI 


ч Қ acceptance by the Congress, 
population and not by the Muslims Bengal is no doubt concerns and 
alone, 


apprehensive lest there be another 


Mahatma 
Is is given in 
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- Economically Absurd 


partition of Bengal in disregard of 
the wishes of the people and their 
interests, 

She hag lost large territories, popu- 
lations and economic resources by 
successive partitions, 


Census Area Population. 
Year Sq. miles million 
1901 190,000 73 
1921 11,442 486 ^ 
1941 » 60.3 


Thus with less than half the area as 
in 1901 and deprived of her rich mi- 
neral resources she is to support and 
maintain a population of about 78 
per cent of her population in 1901. 
And this population has not only the 
largest natural increase in the last 
decade, it has also been swelled all 
the time by immigration from other 
provinces, as shown helow:— 

1921 1931 
Net addition of 
immigrants 1,152,194 771,936 


It included 250,000 Nepalis and 
13,557 Europeans. 65 рег cent of 
Behar’s emigrants went to Bengal. 


a 
It should be noted that in typical 
West Bengal distriets in the Burdwan 
and Presidency divisions (excepting in 
Nadia where there is a small Muslim 
majority) there !s generally a large 
majority of Hindus (the Muslims іп 
Bankura are only 5 per cent). The 
City of Calcutta, the main port and 
centre of. trade and industry in Bengal 
has only 26 рег cent Muslims. - The 
principa! industries—jute, iron and 
coal—are all in Western Bengal 


In Eastern and Northern Bengal, on 
the other hand, the Muslims are in 
a large majority (Hindus in Noakhali 
are only 21 per cent) and these areas | 
аге chiefly agricultural. It їз not 
possible for over 4 crore 
demareated Eastern Pak 
a living from such E 
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a bankrupt state 
геа гирі community from the. SR B К Adults (over 21) 
US - Districts , M. " percent- 
to the Census of 1931, * age 

of total 


Ше. 
ecording | Чч 
ot every 10,000 in Bengal 363 ; t population м. 


out 1 l 
Were born outside the province: 4 
“Madras 21 presidency Dlvislon 81.4 
57 гача” т 657,950 ——— 509,194 
s 113 FERES 36.9 
Bena 7957 3. Pin. қ 684,987 cgo OR SUN 
The strength of the foreign element АТА 
amongst Muslims in Bengal cannot 3 HASTA ee 
БЕТ most exceed 4 million i. е. 3. Jessore 721,079 ~ 529,714 359,890 
3\6th of the total number of persons. USURIS 
(Раге 169 Census Report of Bengal, Rajshahi Divis eras 
1901—Е. А. Cait, І.С.5.) 4. Rajshan| 1173,2 
With diminishing territories and 
economic resources Bengal is being 
called upon to support and maintain 2 
coque ТОР рада dismem- в. Rangpur 2,035,188 802.819 : 917,037 394,327 
perment of Bengal, her position at k NOR Ree 
resent vis-a-vis ‘other provinces is т. Bogra 1,057,902 187,532 496,627 90,301 
detailed below:— 
8. Pabna 1,313,988 383,755 593,013 190,270 


Area Population 
(1941) eae P: 
sq. miles millions 9. Malda 899,915 485,878 - um 301,273 225,312 
Bengal d poa расса Diyls:on 5 
Bomba 76,443 } ЕУ; { 
КЕЛЕ 126,166 49.3 10. Dacca 2,841261 1360.132 1,190,195 657,456 
U. P. 106,247 55.02 бі муш: 
Punjab 99,089 5 2 singh 4,864,548 1296,635 2,082,772 651,565 
Біһаг 69,745 Н 4 2 
с. P. 98,575 - 12. Faridpur 1,811,318 1006,238 831,861 — 480,444 
4,9 - i 5 
Gr 30198 : 13. Bakar. 
Sind 48,136 4 £ 
N-W. F. P, .. 14,263 .08 Chittagong Division 
14, Tippera 


329,230 Ў 570,412 161,608 


5. Dinajpurs 967,246 174,622 ; 462,108 387,264 


Province 


2,561,027 958,629 1,108,431 461,999 


2,975,901 879,960" > 1,218,296 437,433 
Д 


New Bouhdaries—Linguistic Basis 
As а linguistic’ group the Bengalee 15. Noskhall 
ls the second -biggest in India—the 16 Chittac 
number of Bengall-speaking people gong 
being 53.4 millions according to the ; TE 
Gensus of 1931:— 11. GET 
Languages PUES Ph. . 7,270 4,881 
Western Hindi 71.5 millions Total 2,87,10,462 1,13,84,495 : 127,48,167 586,04,142 


Bengal HINDU MAJORITY DISTRICTS 


Punjabi Қ Percent- Adults Percent- 


Oriya - 2 Districts H, M. age 
Gujarati А 1 of total 
)! population 


Western Punjab! 


Eastern Hindi - i 
Sindhi ў i Burdwan Diy!slon 


If the Oriya and the Sindhi could 1. Burdwan 1393.820 336.665 
get belated justice by а reconstitution 
of the provinces on a linguistic basis, 
gurely the Bengalee has got a much 2. Birbhum 686,436 287.310 
&tronger clalm to-day, ` 


It should not be difficult for Bengal 
tc reunite Bengalees on the linguistic 
basis and to steer clear of narrow 4. Midnapore 2631,963 246,559 
communes if the right kind of ap- . 
proach to this question is made. If 5 
the Muslims of Bengal insist on sepa- келен хасад n 
ration it would be difficult for us to i 
resist thelr claim for self-detérmina- БЕДЕ myc 790323 СЫНЫ о 
tlon but it would mean economic sui- Н ў 
Souls or up Bengal Muslim as it БЕРЕЩ 2309098 — 1148180 — 1208,268 | STU 
wou e for e Bengali Hindu. 

Bange-l-Islam із a new cry—a battle Uu us 
cry the Bengali Muslim has not yet . 8, Calcutta 1531,512 497,535 
отга responded to, United 

engal and Greater Bengal alone 9. Kh 
would bring the economic stability and кре jid rd ` 
progress to her people, Hindu and 5 : 

Muslim, of which they stand in need EIE лу ааз san же 
5G much to-day. ы SA Rajshahi Division 

Yet for the sake of national free- - 11. Jsipal : 
dom, Bengal is prepared to make the | ed al ARA Жараны, 25% 
necessary sacrifice now as before be- | 3 LEUR ee 
canse In freedom alone Mes our grens. | cus То. 28,128; 4291012. E 
test measure of economic security and - diii наан Percentage bes been calculated on the basia 


rOgress. 2 ) 5 
PrOEKERA ; . t Here percentage has been calculated on ще basis of total а 


1,803,937 739,984 199,906 


1,605,183 723,271 225,204 - 
2 


133,937 175,418 


359,187 141,374 
3. Bankura 1078,559 55,564 27,707 
1390.825 115,739 


атта 112,990 


949,283 319,136 


' 
467,902 132,125 


120.978 
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The Autumn is here again in all its splendour 
to herald the coming of the Great Mother. 
But alas! She comes only to find Her 
people laid prostrate, millions of Her 
children .gone and more going. Her true 
worship to-day is to rise to Her call to save 
the nation, to carry help and hope, medi- 
cines no less than food, to every home. In 
this great task, we have joined with our 
humble services of making Pure and 
Genuine Ayurvedic medicines available 
to the remotest parts of the country. 


SADHANA.AUSADHALAYA 


DACCA 


Dedicated to national service 


The Adhynksha—Dr. 
Joges Chandra Ghose, 
М.А» Ayurved-Bastrl, 
к. С. 8. (London) 
M, C. 8. (America): 
formerly Professor of 
Chemistry, Bhagalpur 
College. 
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STUDY of the nutritional posi- 
A tion goes hand in hand with an 
examination of the resources for the 
production of food and of the agricul- 
tural conditions in the country. Eighty- 
one per cent of the cultivated land in 
India js employed for the production 
of foodgrains and 19 per cent for. the 
production Ofecommercial crops. From 
the proceeds of the latter the peasant 
has to meet the cost of clothing, fuel, 
housing, social needs, taxes, farm 
equipment, medical expenses and the 
payment of debt, Between 1900 to 
1934, while the population of India 
increased by 21 per cent, the area 
under food crops increased only 
by 9 per cent chiefly by the almost 
complete conversion of pastures into 
tilled land, with the result that 50 
per cent of the cattle in India to-day 
js under-fed like their human neigh- 
bours. The consequent impoverish- 
ment of cattle and lack of manure to 
enrich the soil have Jed to a gradually 
decreasing productive capacity of the 
вой, so much so that within the decade 
1931-40 the production of rice 
fell by nearly 100 lbs. per acre. 
With the neglect of agriculture and 
the increase of population, India’s in- 
ternal food supply has gradually fallen 
short of her requirements, compelling 
her to import various foods into the 
country, During the war the food po- 
sition has been aggravated further by 
the influx into India of people con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the 
war, à 25 per cent greater consump- 
tion of food by manual workers and 
military personnel in war-time, the 
stoppage of imports of certain types 
of foodgrains, transport difficulties and 
defects in, the production, supply and 
distribution of food, leading to high 
prices and profiteering. 


Low Fertility 


The soil in most parts of India has 
now reached a stationary state of fer- 


- tility at a low-yield level as a result 


of cultivation over many  centurles 
without adequate retention of organic 
matter and phosphates and due to lack 
of proper soil management in several 
important directions, The causes of 
agricultural deterloration in Bengal 
may һе said to be due to the absence 
of adequate irrigational facilities as a 
result of the silting up of the rivers 
and the neglect of frrigalion tanks 
deterioration of ‘bunds’ and tanks, bad 
drainage of “рев! areas, growth of 
water-hyacinth, denudation of forests 
and periodical havocs caused by floods. 
The proportion of irrigated land to the 
total cultivated. area which is 56 per 
cent in the Punjab is only 7 per cent 
in Bengal as against 13 per cent for 
the whole of India. The stoppage of 
imports of rice from Burma during 
the war has been adduced as one of 
the causes of food dislocation in 
Bengal, but the amount imported, 
famely 200,000 tons per annum, was 
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fraction of the total 
d in Bengal and in re- 


a small 
t produce 
VER total requirements. e 
г d ultivated land, Bengal has 
TEES alf head "of the 


only 


on ulation, an amount of land which 
is allotted by añimal husbandry men 
for growing cattle fodder per animal. 
Half tho amount of cultivated land 


the present me- 
cannot supply 
n 25 million acres of 
tion of 60 millions. 


Basic Shortages 

Deducting 550,000 tons for seed re- 
quirements, the shortage of food with 
regard to rice may be estimated at 
2.000,000 tons. The staple food of the 
Bengalees consist of rice pulses, fat, 
fish and milk. The amount of pulses 
grown in Bengal can supply the needs 
of only 3 million people. I need not go 
into the production of other catego- 
ries of food; suffice it to say that 
Bengals production is deficient with 
regard to every article of food. Nutrl- 
tionists advise a consumption of 3 
‘powas’ of milk daily for every child 
and that adolescents ‘require 20 to 25 
per cent more protein of the animal 
group to meet the increased demand 
of the body at this period, but the 
daily per capita consumption of milk 
in Bengal is only 3 ounces as against 
45 ounces in Australia and 39 ounces 
in Great Britain. An acre of grazing 
land is only adequate for 2 or at the 
most 3 animals, while the number of 
animals per acre of grazing land in 
Bengal varies between 13 and 69. It is 
known that milch cows yielding less 
than 2 seers of milk per day are con- 
sidered to be uneconomical to main- 
tain. Most of the cows in Bengal have 
a much smaller yleld than this. Hence 
the ill-nourished cattle, instead of 
supporting the Bengal peasant, have 
proved a drag on him. 


It has been shown by the Hon'ble 
Sir Aziz-ul-Haque in his book “Тһе 
Man Behind The Plough” (1939) that 
a peasant family of 5 persons requir- 
es for food, at Rs. 5 per head per 
month, and other necessities an annu- 
al sum of Rs. 350 to Rs, 400 per 
annum, Against this, the annual in- 
come per family is about Rs. 200. With 
an unbalanced economy like this and 
the low income -per capita, it is no 
wonder that the food shortage will be 
reflected in a shorter span of life, phy- 
sical inefficiency, lack of resistance to 
disease, chronic ill-health, and stunted 
growth of children and youths, Nor- 
mally, а situation like this should be 
considered as perilous, The situation 
was bad enough prior to the war, and 


the war has only mad 

the dislocation caused БУ yee 
tors into all of which I need OUS fac. 
here. Not enter 


Famine's Toll 


The famine situatio 
due to a combination ona. Wag 
cost of living and inadequate їп the 
defective methods of production У 
distribution and dislocation E and 
port, which were aided and СТЕ ЕЕ 
anti-social activities like pay) 
and hoarding. The brunt of the егш 
was borne by the landless ONES 
who numbered 30 lakhs in Б d 
prior to the war, peasants with engal 
holdings and artisans with Sia 
sources. The younger age groups EN 
fered more severely from the effect 
of starvation and many familles Wen 
disintegrated. The Midnapore floods 
and cyclone and the Damodar flood 
the Boat-denial policy and evacuation 
of population from war Zones in Burma 
and Benga! aggravated the situation, 
Not only the above categories of peo- 
ple but also the middle-classes with 
low incomes were seriously affected 
by the situation. The rise in the cost 
of food to 5 or 6 times could not be 
successfully met by a large part of the 
population. Even in well-to-do families 
to-day, there is a serious protein (par- 
ticularly milk) and vitamin shortage. 
The infants and children, and expect- 
ant and nursing mothers are paying 
the penalty of starvation to-day from 
the want of the vital foods so neces. 
sary for growth and maintenance of 
health. 

When starvation faced the people, 
they were forced to sell their land, 
nuts and belongings and to migrate 
into crowded urban centres. The Gov 
ernment and.the people tried to meet 
the situation by opening free kitchens 
where a daily starchy gruel of unin 
foods containing about 800 са 
without vitamins and adequate Frit 
teins, were supplied to each adult. 

, д elle: 
Many of the children were COn eat 
to partake of this food ]c began 
hunger. Besides, many реор!е e 
to feed themselves ОП х 
stuffs for which their stomach, 
intestines were not properly t 
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It 1s well-known that adequs е inst 
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disease began 10 Inerease. à ngal 
there are 1 million deaths ПОП" 
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themselves, Indicating a substratum of 
chronic starvation. 


Children Ready Victims 


Ап examination of the vital statis- 
tics showed that the younger аре 
groups succumbed more readily to the 
effects of starvation than the older 
age groups. This was seen іп Calcutta, 
where the mortality during the period 
January to April, 1944, was twice in 
the case of infants under 1 year, as 
compared with peace-time figures: 10 
times in the case of children between 
1-5 years; 25 times between 5-10 years; 
twice between 10-15 years and 7 times 
between the ages ОҒ 15-20 years. This 
points to an alarming picture of the 
future of the coming generation. of 

‘youth. Although the famine situation 
has been temporarily somewhat check- 
ed by the importation of food from 
other provinces and countries, under- 
nutrition is still widely prevalent. In 
addition to general carbohydrate 
shortage, the younger age groups are 
suffering severely from protein ‘апа 
vitamin shortage, From the fact that 
the mortality figures in Calcutta to- 
wards the end of 1943 rose 3 times the 


normal figure and that’ it is still 
double, it may be assumed that the 


same or a larger number of deaths 
and Invalidity would be caused in the 
near future, unless, the temporary 
measures now aimed ‘at by the Gov- 
ernment and the various Relief Com- 
mlttees are followed by permanent 
measures Which are to merge with the 
ong-range programme, 


Althouzh the acute situation has 
Somewhat subsided the aftermath of 
SU Jitarvation is manifested in lack 
ean: tality, loss of working capacity 

diminished resistance to disease, 
Particularly marked 
from 5100рз of the population. Help 
conaia le military authorities saved a 

viable number from. death but 
that i of the sub-nutritional 

8 still persisting, it is my im- 
the death rate and sick- 
Continue to increase until 
the whole situation is met 
tenm planning of relief and 
Я mation, SOmewhat along the 
tepore op haslsed by the UNRRA. 
Which pa, Rellef and Rehabilitation 

) Лаз been just published. 
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gards the inadequacy of dru 3 and 
fon distribution and EAE H the 
ee Е measures may be suggest- 
(1) Improving The Qualit And 
Yield Of Food Crops Ч 
CS cannot be achleved without a 
ntific erop-planning and Improve- 
ment of livestock, It is not only neces- 
У to increase the Production from 
5 © available acreage to at least three 
mes, as has been done in other coun- 
tries by the use of synthetic fertilisers, 
proper irrigation, and crop rotation, 


and proper drai 


nage. These measures 
Should be considere 


dered as war-time re- 


quirements debiting the cost to the war | 


budget 'and nothing should stand in 
the way of applying them even now to 
meet the present food situation. 'The 
Installation of a synthetic fertiliser 
plant із ап immediate necessity 
and {һе necessary priorities should 
be given for the importation of 
requisite machinery, It may -be re- 
membered in this connection that more 
up-to-date and cheaper machines are 
available in the U.S.A. than in Wake 
and other countries, In improving the 
agricultural methods, electricity із 
likely to help irrigation of tho culti- 
vated lands greatly, Unless the primi- 
live methods are scrapped and up-to- 
date methods are employéd, one can- 
not expect to increase the yield to 
meet the food shortage and dislocation 
which has occurred in the country du- 
ring the war, Co-operative farming 
and production of sale societies should 
be widely encouraged. 


The improvement of agriculture is 
also closely connected with the im- 
provement of livestock and dairy cattle. 
If it is thought necessary to import 
cattle from other countries only tu- 
berculin-negative cattle should be al- 
lowéd to be Imported, as there is a 
good deal of active tuberculosis in 
cattle in other countries. Unless ' this 
step is rigorously insisted upon, the 
infection is likely to spread. among 
Indian cattle and thus create a havoc 
among the cattle population very soon, 


One of the most {mportant points in 
agriculture in India which can meet 
the deficlency in protein supply is to 
encourage a wider cultivation of pro- 
tein-rich cereals like soya beans and 
The introduction of 
steam-processed soya beans in the In- 
dian dietary is likely to make up for 
the protein shortage very easily and 
at a cheap cost, Necessar) capital 
should be advanced to peasants to eul- 
tivate existing lands and to open up 
new lands and a fair price should be 
guaranteed to the producers. Large- 
scale food production which ultimately 
cheapens the price ор food, should be 

Ibsidised by the State. 

MES production of food, however, 
will not solve the difficulties. It is ne- 
cessary to introduce suitable storage, 
marketing and distributive machinery 
by means, preferably, of co-operative 
seed-supply, storage of the produch 
transport and sale of the same. М 
middleman shoud baa кеш away o н 

аг ag possible. Develop 5 

бе, subsidiary EN eq 
iraged. 

Ee MPs improved and gumon. 

control over the supply із ensure 


AT 
unlversal rationing, for the perlod of 
the war at least, should be introduced, 


Із has been found to have improved 


the Physique of the people of Great 
Britain generally, er 


(2) Improving The Diet Of The 
Peopla 3 

It has been found by studies made 
In various countries that starchy foods 
predominate in the diet of populations 
with & low economic Status. If the 
diet Is to be Improved, the present con- 
sumption of starchy food by the bulk 
of the population In this country has 
to be reduced to half and substituted 
by protein food, fats, vegetables and 
fruits, An average adult helonging to 
Bengal requires for hig daily dict 12 
ozs. of rice, 3 ozs. of other cereals, 
4 ozs. of milk, 2 ozs. of fish or meat, 
2 ozs. of pulses, 4 ozs, of non-leafy 
Vegetables, 4 ozs, of fresh leafy vege- 
tables, 2 025, of fats and Oils and 2 
ozs. of fruits. This is the minimum 
standard for an adult, In planning for 
the production of food one must nint 
at maintaining the above minimum 
standard. One-third of the population 
of Bengal belongs to the age group 
0-15 years, They need more animal 
food, particularly milk, than adults, 
To, this should һе added the requires 
ments of 3 and a half millions of ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers who also 
need more milk and fish and meat 
than others. A more balanced diet 
with a larger proportion of protein dlet 
and vitamins must be provided for tho 
people of Bengal to enable them not 
Only to recuperate from the effects оё 
last year’s famine but also to resist 
future disasters. With this in view the 
manufacture of synthetic vitamins in 
India in adequate quantities should be 
undertaken and for this the necessary 
technical knowledge and resources are 
available. If 20 million multi-vitamin 
tablets represent the present daily re- 
quirements of the sub-nutritional ро- 
pulation of Benzal, Government must 
arrange for their large-scale manufac- 
Lure, instead of importing them from 
abroad. 


(3) Raising Of Income-Level 

It must be noted, however, that mere 
production of more food wil! not solve 
the difficulties of the situation unlesa 
there is also а рагі passu increase 
іп the income per capita of the po- 
pulation which was Rs, 63 per annum 
before the war. The price of food and 
of other commodilies must be brought 
within the purchasing capacity of the 
population. As large a proportion of 
the population as possible should be 
brought within the sphere of industrial 
employment and employment in pro- 
molting public works, In short, the 
question of fighting famines is inti- 
mately linked with the economic de- 
velopment of India, whereby the pre- 
Sent income per capita сап be raised 
lo 3 to 4 times within a reasonable 
period of time, Unless the purchasing 
capacity of the population is raised 
above the dislocating level due (о 
emergencies, the situation met with 
in 1943 is likely to recur. The question 
is also linked with the other lines of 
national development namely, educa- 
tion. provision of adequate medical, 
diagnostic and curative, facilities, im. 
provement of environmental sanita- 
tion, etc. In fact, the raising of the“ 
standard of living is the surest pr 
ventive against the recurrence 

(Continued on Page 47), 
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By SACHIN BAGCHI 


*CXTOU must get out and stay out 
for & month at the least, Bhanu, 
as I want you to restore your nerves". 
so said my Boss, the Editor, when I 
went to pay my Bijoya homage to him 
on the Dasami night last year. In my 
association with him spreading well 
over a decade I had seen him in all 
sorts of moods, but this was some- 
thing original and awiul He read in 
my face surprise with a tinge of sus- 
picion and immediately added, "I have 
already fixed up for you a trip to 
Kashmere. You will finda second class 
Jower berth reserved for you in the 
Punjab Mail to-morrow. Come for your 
ticket and some money in the morning. 
I want my News Editor to have nerv- 
es strong enough to give curt turn- 
downs to the friends for publicity !n- 
festing this city. Now, don't goggle 
at me like that, but before you 50 
home to tell your wife finish the edibles 
awaiting disposal on the teapoy there”. 
With these words he gave me his 
usual smile which looked to 
me then like that of а de- 
puty magistrate I knew, who 
would never pronounce a sentence 
of imprisonment without a smile and a 
broad one at that. I had never felt 
till this evening that I possessed some- 
thing called nerves in my body and 
that they needed an overhaul so urgen- 
tly. 

His sudden interest in my nervous 
systern struck me as but a prelude to 
тау fina] exit. I wanted to say so 
many things to him, but the shock had 
- paralysed my tongue. Without a word 
I dragged one foot after another out 
of the room when he burst out into a 
Joud laughter and I heard him shout 
after me, "Ah, I understand; you have 
had quite liberal doses of "Bhang' 


want to 


Do you | 
ў his child, Sir? 
t ^ 


already. All right, my boy, you are 
excused for not taking anything to- 
night. I wonder 1f you will ever re- 
member what I told you about your 
going to Kashmere to-morrow. Any 
why, I shall ‘phone you Up in the 
morning and hope you wil come to 
your senses by that time”. 
* ж * 


I came to Howrah Rallway Station 
rather early, as this was going to be 
my first long-distance travel. The rake 
was put in a little while after my ar- 
rival. Two of our reporters had been 
deputed by my Boss to see me safely 
stowed in the train. They located the 
compartment in which I had been given 
a side lower berth. There were four 
more berths, of which two were upper. 
All the berths held reservation cards 
in different names of four Bengalee 
gentlemen 


One of the reporters remarked that I 
was lucky in my fellow-passengers. J 
thought he should cure himself of such 
clannishness and would have told him 
so but for the sudden appearance of 
the occupant of the central lower berth 
whose name according to the reserva- 
tion card, was'R. B. R. C. Mukherji. 
The four initials preceding Mukherji 
(uncommon in a Bengalee name) had 
puzzled us but then we thought that 
one lived to learn. Mr. Mukherji, an 
old man verging on sixty, was accom- 
panled by an elderly lady, presumably 
Mrs. Mukherji, a young man in the 
vicinity of thirty and a little boy of 
about five. 

They all took their seats on the berth 
to make room for the coolies to fill 
practically all the available floor-space 
with trunks, suitcases, bundles, buc- 
kets, baskets, beddings, Kerosene tins 
with perforated tops accommodating 
live fish in water, hubble-bubble, old 
and decrepit biscuit tins and sundry 
other items which did not fall in any 
category. 

Before the coolies could be paid off 
the prospective occupant of the upper 
berth over my head pushed himself in. 
His name as per the reservation card 
was Mr. D. M. Sen Choudhury He 
had just a medium-sized suit-case, one 
attache case and a hold-all, but there 
was hardly any room for them unless 
Mr. Mukherji permitted him to place 
at least the suit.case on the top of 
one of his four gigantic steel-trunks. 
Mr. Sen Choudhury was & handsome 
young man with & winning smile and 
had little difficulty, therefore, in secur- 
ing such permission. His hold-all and 
attache case were, of course, put on 
his berth. 

The little boy of Mr.  Mukherji's 
party. in the meantime, at the sight 
of the push-cart of the erated water 
vendor, had developed an intense thirst 
which could be only quenched with the 
orange-coloured water in one of the 
Ре > 


22. el 


I want my News Editor to have 
nerves strong enough to give | 
curt turndowns to the friends 
for publicity infesting this city 


bottles, amd the vendor was ordered 

accordingly. E 
When the vendor was about to pour 

out the contents into a glass, Mr. Sen 


‚ Choudhury suddenly jumped out of the 


compartment and asked him perempto- 
rily to stop pouring. Then turning to 
Mr. Mukherji, he said, "Do you want 
to kill the child, sir ? - I am willing to 
admit that the contents of the bottles 
are pure and germ-free, but.not the 
tumblers. Can this fellow guar- 
antee that these glasses have been | 
used by customers who were. free 
from Т.В.? Can he honestly say 
that he had looked into the throat of 
every juvenile customer of his to make 
sure that there was по diptheric- 
patch ? Excuse my impudence, sir. 
but I won't be a passive witness to 
this child-murder." ' 4 
The kid had begun to howl already. 
Mr. Mukherji, the lady and the young 
man had been struck mute. I fel 
what little was left of riy nerves 
would not possibly stand the strain 
of Mr. Sen Choudhury's company d 
my journey. One of our reporters КАЗ 
his pencil апа pad ready іо Тер at 
an incident concerning на luna ee 
large in the Punjab “Май, nm 
But no; the youthful Mr. sen rl 
dhury jumped back into tne compar 
ment opened his attache 
took out a small bottle of 
Peroxide, He snatched 
away from the verklor an i 
it just a little quantity 0 
infectant. Then he asked h the 
to add water to it and was i 
clean. This-done, he 186 75 
objection to the child реген г 
drink. His great interes ec 
ing the boy froni У 
much appreciated by е 
forthwith told Mr. 
lessons from youn, 
Choudhury. Е | 
While Mr. Sen * tl: 
gaging our attention He ү 
occupants of our compa me 
in unnoticed and pil Е 


B 


PAP AT 
Choudhur, 


ANNUAL PUJA NUMBER 


URIRQ | on Mr. Mukherji's p 
с gi 8 2 elong- «c $ 45 
pagat ishing mercilessiy som Who? т? ү 
pea Мт. Уе flared ib aa soon SES 6 ? Gann оа БЕН) Seem È question but to avoid 
e saw this and wanted to k Y respect. » 4 Simply nodded in the 
[9 Дет. 5. Р. Sur and Mr, LM Class known jb com belong to that tive. afürma- 


чат г ommon parlance as “What?, 
Gupta, Шр ыш о ШШЕ do not wast te ЫЫ that I nothing veri" a ee оре із 
n vely, me aj + Мт. Sen Chou- 

Тог еу had not put their infernal ДО the TTS Ө етшу ү, 


am alway, long seated on my b 
НАУ УЗ on the move, I had alr У РШЕ 
VER A EH brakevan. Both of ane to trey been twice to Europe, “Nerves? ie рр 1 

them grinned denm cor О ear and and because mine States via Japan, A у ошаш e 
аша that Jf he so pleased, they would his 


Cursed war I hay “ 
ask the guard to detain the train ti 0 80 a eue now vig 9 Nerves 7 


t-wanted-on-journey lugga е 

AlN Ro RED could be remo b 

я 4 ther who look ? 

nthe compar е removed after our dn ro ooks early ? 
brake-van. This offer of theirs te as and when he is hi 

ene a quick change on the facla] "$S from some malady or other," gh pressure ? What are yow 2" He 


$: “But . "bad resumed his 5 
Mr. Mukherji, who als 3 you are sufficient! i seat. 
muscles o БЕЗІ SIR A aro to have а wife, Where ps I am thes News Editor of the 
bee artificial teeth and opined tnat У Ваһайш- was simply bubblin, Global News,” I replied much against 
Ch Ose jit of luggage was a ood With interest, «y have had no ae Oi 
huge quan ERA 1122 eines C. marrlage yet and Т 5 "I have been trying to place vou 
D in compartments, speclally in the future ES ,E9InE to be otherwise in EU ae I saw у OWrah", 
days of rush. The second bell “һай “Wh t 8 . S. P. Sur leaving his berth 


і meanwhile. The gua У has it been so? You are, аз ANd looming over me menaciz7ly. He 
Ne cs whistle. The lady, the deu rn See, a husband of tne continued, “Do you remember 1 called 
be an and the boy had got down 0% апу pretty and polished 9n you once with my statement on the 
young. m. Оаа КЕ Bs young lady» ~ Desirability of Abolition of the Reser- 
on He a n gan “Thank iG - ve В, which you stubbornly refused 
to move. 2 егу muc) Indeed; but to publish? Only two mont 
We jad ууа ta gun MAR Jody with whom my mar- sent to you ы an of ae BERT 
respective > Mr, 8 waited only the ceremon vered at the Annual Gen ing 
Choudhury, wae Heu G ӨРІЕДЕ otherwise simply because or of the, Sheoraphuli Specie Bank ce ne 
Jeeves instead. ght, - onnalre I sent ing Managi irector, а inse 
«tle of liquid antiseptic from his attache to reply in writi End foe ee fier fates rector, and you неше 
сазе and entered the lavatory When also enclosed a 
he came out after disinfecting his confidential” with m name and ad- held. This you did n spi 
‘fore-arms he found Mr, Mukherji look- dress on it," М giving за КҮЛҮГҮ Hue ре 
ing askance at him and to satisfy “But what was t У, йө, 


here Іп your ques- Who do you think you people ? 
ordered his Шр п: tret he nives SA Corne that led to this’ unhappy Do you know the statement you didn't 
so before touching his pillows wi ела? > care to publish appeared as the lead. 
A mur his Hands, АП Мока Bp eves In ‘Nothing objectionable, in my hon- ne Eee E) Financial Furnace in 
PERS Spoke of una ДЫ. dea dc ДЕ T. езі opinion Ав her prospective hus- й anesh Pujah Special Number 
ps im Sen Choudhury perhaps d ОЦЕ, tha ,band and later om very likely the Sving me much wider publicity"? 
Pe: ^ he should reciprocate and sai DM father of her children T thought it His at ecome. posltively 
ЕН Быр grand-son of youre is a yey tight wasa duty I owed not only to myself “threatening and both 3 г. Sen on 
ИШ ‚ boy”, Mr. Asher tt 400 ed pon but also to our future progeny to ask dhury and the old Rai Bahadur had 
Fh $ plussed for a ew secon з Only an her plainly if any of her relations, shut their eyes perhaps with the idea 
e bottle then gravely said, “He is not my dead or alive, had suffered from Syp- ОҒ not being eye-witnesses to the as- 
.not the grand-son, young man, but my son. hilis, Diabetes, Cancer, Tuberculosis, Sault they were also expecting. For- 
v guar: “What? Your Боп ?” shouted Mr. Asthma, Insanity, Epilepsy, or Alco- tunately for me the train steamed into 
ave been Sen Choudhury, “How old are you, holism; and if she -herself had suffered Burdwan—almost immediately, and 
ere. free sir? Is that lady your wife and his from any of the above or severe head- Mr. Sur had to subdue his wrath at 
Пу say mother 2" “Don't get excited, my ache, sunstroke, fits (hysteric or other- the sig ӨТУ CRP? Tats 
throat of young friend. My wife is a wonderful wise) habitual cough, Pleurisy, Pneu- Standing just in front of our compart- 
11 ч resented 116 with this pov à. Yea affection Piles, Gonorrhoea, Gout or ght s ne in my 
nce, ар D ЕТОГР my LOL iron e % Rheumatism, Deafness, Typhoid, Mala- Sleep, and so I suggested meekly {о 
itness 10 Олег young man you saw was Thy ria, or from some serious accident, him that I was gomg to write at-on 
Шешу, Second son by her." For her Information I padres writ- E LU EAREN A would SS 
fle young С Have you reported this fact to the a pera T hadkicoeteetea let me know the places he intended 
I felt ynaecologica] Society, sir? If you -seill hen I went to visiting. He cooled down immediate- 
nerves ave not, let me have the honour of Syphilis a Маша 59 but I lost ly ала said that he would be going 
зе strai coe it. Я Ере, A taking my admisslon into to Lahore, Amritsar, Ludhiana, Jul- 
jpany 0n me^" Мг. Sen Choudhury was glow- no us d V. D. Clinic in Paris where- lundhur and probably Sialkot. 1 bor- 
rters had WER With enthusiasm. ‘The initlals а, n E ‘discharged after a radical rowed a post-card from him and im- 
io report S.R.C." had been still puzzling me, eee I had also expressed my willing- Mediately wrote about his extensive 


unatic at EE M Suggested to Mr. Sen Chou- ness to submit to a fresh blood test tour in the Punjab with a view to 


take down details at once. I was told by ‘Starting Branch Offices of the Sheora- 


e im for her satisfaction. ER ank Mn © Pr 
en сш and Бай ПУ pulled out паг diary an ex-maid-servant of hers that she pw crane дс Sur AES 
corie Name, pleas os RED шы, Sew into a terrible rage as she read it himself. Peace reigned again in 
P gen on and Sie өлді кедер ШОЧ my questionnaire. She showed it S the compartment when the train 
Br "Rai Bahadur Ram Chio Mukher- her elder brother, who forthwith ies steamed out of Burdwan. 
шей nto th jetted Subordinate MAD "What a үнү Ше ne a EE » Everybody began to get ready for 
/ - 3 the 3 Бе. from limb at the ez [ : Mr S shorn enters 
the ШУ Want Green poral tell you al] you "Did you inform the police eum ТЕРДІ Sad mee ko 
je ve О\у fa o-morrow morning. this criminal intimidation ?" put ЕРА an his alee 
me Binet pI [у Te ng by. the way T" | Nir. Gupta, who introduced Ca ie suk On coming out he 
ane Kashmore. “дн! хорро азі fan ma а lawyer ordinarily practising in Cal- took about a dozen deep breaths and 

Мер есі: ШІ do; thanks," to-morrow morning cutta Police Courts. dy thai then stopped his ears with a pair of 
Кав 5 9 “R, BY ot а “ п “No, Mr. Gupta, I didn't, as ti ear-plugs. I asked him if he appre- | Н 
e t she and І learnt. 50 (Goyal Bahadur igl t have created further complica: hended an air-raid on the train. Не b: 
athe take КАЕ aue the first time that migh He will never be able to come caid that he always used them while 
| to Sen 5 Я ent titles were not ПОД, ere TIERFTHIETSCRISE CONDO Te n ы шры ES IA che 5 
xs Wher’ T know. M AE ICM = теат Any pace. en tu snoring Of his felow-pasaengers. Rai 

C ar are у, ШЕ Sen Choudhury, 4 S аа aly to me ‘he said, “You һауе povadur had begun that already al- 
ie wo | M 2 quen ДЕШ ond what 55 you pt елі) nttered half а oo though his eves Were half open. Mr, | 
th ot афар anated from the Rai * А since we met inus р, 47 ; 

had 8 м ? i words, Mr Roy. since ме Ше бе (Continued on Page 17) 
n 4 Н Бег. Sa you ll] ?" I was absolutely unprep а 4 
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atastrophes. To achieve th 

foe resources Of science have 25 
en be brought to the door of the popu- 
ЖООП and methods of food techno. 
82 successfully pursued іп other ad. 
ОВУ a countries must be kept in the 
fore-front in dealing with the prob- 
Jem. 

(4) A Plan For Food Production 

The war has to be fought suc- 
cessfully and perhaps Bengal will have 
to acconimodate many more people in 
the near future. It will help the war 
effort substantlally if urgent attention 
js paid towards planning the produc. 
tion of food and to prevent the inci. 
dence of preventible diseases оп a 
somewhat colossal scale. Money should 
not stand in the way of putting the 
measures through. Hitherto, I am 
sorry to confess that scientific me- 
thods have not been followed іп ap- 
proaching the problem. Ever Since 
1939 sclentists have put forward valu- 
able suggestions from varlous plat- 
forms and in various directions, but 
the somewhat Inflexible administra- 
tive machinery has stood in the way 
of real progress. What is wanted now 
їз a sclentific approach by al] sections 
of the people and the Government and 
if this is done, there is no reason why 
this part of India should not be able 
to stand on her legs and help win 
the war and consolidate the peace, 
The adoption of emergency measures 
in rellef and rehabilitation must be 
considered as an: essential part of the 
‘war effort and should not be left to 
patch-work planning. 


1 ат sorry to state that the food 
production policy of the Government 
of Bengal has not followed the advice 
of scientists who have been advocat- 
ing many useful methods: since 1939, 
In a province with the heavlest pres- 
fure of population on the soll and 
Where the extension of acreage is 
bound to take time, the only means 
available to us is the production of 
more food from the Soil with the help 
of chemical fertilisers. The Govern- 
ment should Sponsor their manufac- 
Ure and Supply them to the peasants 
elther free Or at subsidised rates, In 
England, the British. Government has 


А tensiderably subsidized the food indus- 


ТУ. Why can't it be done here? 


nent Is now maintaining 


aut 30,000 beds of some sort in 
Gane but the amount of hospital- 


must КЕГЕ at the present moment, 
cheaper’ 2 Millions. Which method is 
Pet—to provide so many beds or 
Which jg Кё nutrition of the people, 
S the greatest bulwark against 

By fg, "d thus prevent sickness? 
ШУ Tung Scientific methods of 
ure, the Americans are pro- 

f tons of crops in the 
thoula ec uPled Pacific islands, . I 
a Те our Government to. have 


m A 
А organisa {echnical background in their 


lon and planning. 


One. 
ate In ша of the population of Bengal 
Whom mine? group (0-15 years), for 
А vital And soya-converted food 
tion Саппор E CCessity, The milk situa- 
Nerdy he improved unless dairy 


$ Imported trong, BtragayadRa 
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ined on the fringes’ Succensf, 
à Шу? This 1 
cent of tne КОҢ еН constitute 14 per the above lines have been ee іп which 


transported oe ш food can thus he it will be time 


vision and Scale b 1 
the food crisis У fopPlOying them either for 
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n his berth and result was, {dentical The boy. 

ry light. 1 tried looking аў me wit eyes Mu 

rushed alu the Punjab mail melt even a stone to pity, T threw the 
g: entire weight of my body on the door, 


t was late In the то 
ming when and then saw stars | 
the train reached Kashi whee Ы 


О meet 


Sen Coudhury got up o 
hen put out the aohits 
to get some Sleep ag 


* LJ 


n: Y pulled up at that station when -Bose on either Side of it. 
е purpose, but im- “He has regained consciousness, than 
ШЫН? Tan back into the compart- God", I heard Mr Sen Choudhury ES 
ni looking as if he had seen a ghost. “Where am 1?" was my first question, 
c was positively Shaking in his shoes, I felt I could not breathe properly 
А What's wrong with you?” we all through my nose, T 
cred 1n one voice, "You are in quite safe hands, Mr, Roy. 
"She 15 here on the Platform”, he said You had a little accident when you 
With trembling lips; “Please look out threw yourself on the lavatory door. 
of the window, Мг, Roy, She is dressed There has lust been a compound frac- 
in a black georgette ‘Sarie’. Please let {ure of your nasal b 
me know as soon as she comes near this Ìt advisable to t 
Compartment, т did not see her brother, ow. This 
but I am sure that fellow must be with Cousin and she 
her. Do you Seo-her?” 
“Yes, here she comes”, and by the 
time the last word was out of my mouth, 


She had turned the handle to open the 
dcor of our compartment. Mr. Sen 
Choudhury pounced into the lavatory 
and I heard the Tate 
eee 


emg put in from 
inside 


The young lady was accompanied by 
а boy of about twelve and а coolie carry- 
ing a sult-case which bore the name of 
the owner “Meera Bose", Rai Bahadur 
Жаз all attention and at once made 
room for E 115 berth. 
She thankéd him most heartily in Eng- 
lish and began to chat with the boy 
Who was calling her “auntie”. The train 
left Benares Cantonment behind and 
began to run at its usual speed. 

We found ourselves in a very awkward 
position, Mr, Sen Choudhury had locked =— 
himself in and we could not possibly —— 
communicate to him that теде а 
brother was not accompanying Tier, e 
began to lock for a miracle to ease the | 
situation. Maa 


After about an hour's run, the boy 
wanted to go into the lavatory. He got 
up, tried to open the door, but пес 
Then he 855% his aunule,t0 come E Benares There fs a piece of happy 
help. She di E NOST looking away news, Mr. Roy. The way Meera helped 
was no belter, We js nothing had hap. Mein giving you ‘First Aid’ was enough 

: NOSTROS Rai Bahadur if for me ЧӘ immediately TAE up шу 
pened. Then s Pnzazede He nodded mind to marry her, and I withdrew my 
the lavatory was engage (mien woud^ Questionnaire with my sincerest apolo- 
his head in such a way W Re came Sies She has forgiven me and we ate 
mean ‘yes’ and md. геп, as went gomg to cet married here as soon as you 
back and.sat bus = became rests Bre 2s to attend ae ceremony”, 3 
by lke this and. v fair boy and had Bring me a telegraph form, if you 
less. He was А very fair the face. I Please, Miss Bose", I said, and when she 
tuned азер MEE that I tried brought it, I dictated to her this tele- 
thought it was m cor. I gram to my Boss— 
my hands on ADR Ate i eus "Nervous system perfect stop com- 
tapped on it gently afe for you to come’ pound fracture nasal bone Mop 
voice, “It is quite ss not the faintest reurning after Bose Sen e Qu- 
out." There was dhury wedding stop letter follows 


to 
sponse from inside. Then 1 began „оз 
A TE ананна доо ЕК еко е Collection. 


Bring me a telegraph form, 
if you please, Miss Bose", 


ж ҒАУ 


este ee 
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у. The Various estimates of 
CORE and income mentioned in 
the plan are, therefore, to be envisaged 
in terms not so much of money as of 
the commodities and services which 
they represent, money being used only 
аз а measuring rod. 

Іп the final chapter of our Memo- 
randum, we have indicated the: stages 
by which the plan should be put into 
effect and completed. In doing so we 
have been guided by the rate at which 
natural resources, trained man-power 
and managerial ability can reasonably 
be made available, by the necessity of 
giving priority to ceriain kinds of deve- 
Jopment over others, and by the need 
fo avoid an uhdue strain on the coun- 
try's economy. We have, therefore, pro- 
posed that, for purposes of cxecution, 
ihe plan should be sub-divided into 3 
five-year plans, with expenditure in- 
creasing in geometric progression from 
one period (о the next, the figures be- 
ing Rs. 1,400 crores during the first 
five-year period, and Rs. 5,700 crores 
in the final period, by which time the 
two first five-vear plans will have ma- 
terially increased the productivity of 
the country. 

That, in brief, is the gist of our 
Plan. 

Теб me now deal with some of the 
criticisms which have been levelled 

. against it, and which will no doubt 
have occurred to some of you. One of 
ihe principal criticisms is that we have 
failed to deal with many important 
aspects and consequences of such plan- 
ning, of which two have been particu- 
larly mentioned, namely the problem 
of distribution and the role of the 
State in national economy. Some have 
gone so far as to read sinister’ impli- 
cations in our omission to deal specifi- 
cally with these two questions. I think 
the answer to this criticism is con- 
tained in our report itself. Firstly, we 
have made it perfectly clear that it is 
not meant to be a complete plan and 
should be regarded as a canvas on 
which we have sketched the outlines 
of a picture, rather than as a finished 
painting, Secondly, we have, at the 
beginning of our memorandum, made 
a specific reference to these two pro- 
blems, have admitted their vital im- 
portance and have said that they were 
under our consideration and would 
form the subject of a separate report. 
Thirdly, I submit that at least a par- 
tial answer to them 45 contained in our 
memorandum. Surely the fact that 
Eo large а part of the plan and of the 
expenditure proposed is devoted to 
agriculture, housing, communications, 
health, education, etc., should make it 
cleay that its primary intention is to 
benefit the mass of the under-privileg- 
ed people in the country and not, as 
one wit, or should I say half-wit, has 
suggested, to make the “Rich richer 
and the poor poorer.” I can assure our 
critics on this point that the authors 
are fully alive to the need of ensuring 
that the expanded income of the 
nation will be equitably distributed. 
Again, on the subject of State Con- 
trol, the fact that we have actually 
recommended in the report that every 
aspect of our economic life should be 
vigorously controlled by Ше State, 
eyen at the cost of a temporary eclipse 
of individual liberty and freedom of 
enterprise, proves that our plan is not 
intended to provide capitalists with a 
free field in which to profiteer. With- 
Out committing the authors in advance 
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PLAN 


of their next me 
that they are по 


morandum, I can state 
t considering this pro- 
tate contro] from a narrow 

Bie stc point of view. And to the 
extent that they find that State con- 
trol of industries and even ownership 
of some industries are essential to the 
achievement of a rapid rise in the 
general standard of living, they will 
not hesitate to recommend it. 

An important criticism that has 
been made is that it would be wrong 
for India to alm at rapid and exten- 
sive indusirialization and that she 
should concentrate on developing her 
agricultural resources. I do not know 
to what extent such а suggestion 15 
well-intentioned, but I must reject it 
in toto. Our plan has shown that a 
decent standard of living does not 
simply mean enough food, which 15 
about as much as could be achieved 
merely by developing the country’s 
agricultural economy. The figures quot- 
ed in the plan and the evidence fur- 
nished by all the countries of the world 
enjoying a high standard of living 
make it clear that only with a high 
degree о! industrialization cán a 
nation afford all the goods, amenitics 
and social services which constitute a 
high standard of living. 

A more specific criticism of our plan, 
which has some relation to the pre- 
vious one, is that the expansion of in- 
dustry suggested in our plan is dis: 
proportionate to the increase proposed 
for agriculture. As I have told you, 
we have proposed a 500% increase for 
the former as against 130% for the 
latter. The answer to this 15 fairly 
simple, and is contained in paragraph 
40 of the report itself. On the one 
hand there is a limit io the increased 
yield which can be got from the land, 
as well as to. the amount of agricul- 
tural produce which can be absorbed 
within the country. From this point 
of view, the increase we have envisaged 
is quite considerable. On the other 
hand, we are still at so primitive a 
Stage of industrialization, with such 
large industrial resources unexploited, 
that the five-fold increase proposed 
cannot be considered excessive. It 15 
not the percentage of іпсгерзе in each 
case which matters, but thé Јао of 
agricultural income to  industrial- in- 
come intended to be achieved. Under 
our proposals, agriculture will still pro- 
vide ihe largest single contribution to 
the national income and will continue 
io employ the bulk of the population. 

Some people who have agreed in 
principle to the objectives of our plan 
have asked why, in view of the politi- 
cal uncertainties in the post-war 
period, such a plan could not be under- 
taken without the major constitutional 
changes which the authors have made 
а pre-requisite of the plan. The ans- 
wer is that the measures required arc 
50 comprehensive and in some . cases 
50 drastic, that only a Government 
founded on the will of the people, en- 
Joying their confidence, and  imbued 
with the urge and determination to 
improve their lot. could carry them 
through. The form of Government we 
have had for nearly two centuries 
could not possibly succeed in such a 
task. We must remember that what is 
Needed is nothing less than the trans- 
formation of our nation from a mass 
of poverty-stricken, unhappy people, 
the. great bulk of whom are denied 
their most elementarv requirements in 
food, clothing and shelter, into в peo- 
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ple, provided not only 
essentials of life but also. розе three 
tion, protection against dis h educa. 
and diversified employment ease, full 
tation, sanitation, cultura) „1 П5рог. 
ties, security; all that 
essential to decent living 
countries, but has too long p Other 
garded as unnecessary for Indians 


An important doubt w 
has aroused in the minds cf ош plan 
ple is in respect of our flaca peo- 
posals, and particulaMy іп re al pro- 
our suggestion that over заи 
crores may have to be found n 300: 
form of created money. It asus 
sald that this would produce inflation 
n the country and an analo on 
been drawn with the inflationas 
ditions from which the Conn cong 
suffering so acutely to-day, The Ы 
parison is not a correct опе, Inflatie 
does not arise merely from expansion 
of currency or credit, but from the zn 
which is created between purchasin 
power and ihe volume of goods ог sere 
vices available. We have infiation f 
the country to-day mainly because Es 
the one side more and more money 
is being placed in the hands of the 
people in payment for their increased 
economic activity, resulting from war 
demands, while on the other, there is 
no corresponding increase іп the 
amount of goods they can buy with 
their money. There are only two reme- 
dies, Firstly, rigid controls such as ra- 
tioning, compulsory savings and other 
measures to prevent purchasing power 
from bidding for insufficient goods, 
and, secondly, an increased supply of 
consumption goods. We have aavocat- 
ed both these remedies in our plan, 
and we have no doubt that any intlà- 
tlonary tendencies that may arise from 
credit and currency expansion can 
easily be kept’ under control. The pro- 
blem should actually be much easier 
than it is to-day because the constant- 
ly rising output of agricultural produce 
and consumption goods will help to- 
wards satisfying the growing purchas- 
ing power of the people and only the 
ume lag between the two will have 10 
be taken care of. It will be for the 
State to keep vigilant and constant 
watch and, wherever necessary, to 
adjust their plans accordingly. After 
all, the technique is now well-known 
and neither in Russia, England, Ger- 
many or America has the forced d 
nomic expansion iof war been perm 
ted to produce inflation. 

In conclusion, let me say pat pie 
authors have not under-estimate solv- 
magnitude of the problems to PAE 
ed or the difüculties to be ovrowever 
Thev are also aware that 1timately 
much time and bale may Ue 
be devoted to the 5 
execution of any comprehensis ш, 
of this character, risks ОШ да 
mistakes made, and Bau are That 
tered. But one thing 1550 “poverty 
«there should be wide-sprear 
ana misery, іп а country 5 
endowed Бу Providence. 
power, talent, and natura 45 
is ап intolerable paradox fig shame 
grace which should fill k 
and anger, and a bo 
wipe out this terrible ТОПЕ yis En 
our people. The obstacles, in face 
set-hacks, which may Dor our 5 
should. not deflect us ПО greater e 
but rather arouse us 19 
deavour. қ 
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1 other sene 
een те. 
Rie al as 
QUT plan 
me Peo. = INDIAN MONUMENTS not unknown to hj 5 
al pro. ni 
"gard. to f p architecture Is taken as the tesi ж, Gauls апа Mycenaeanized 
P 3,000 ) | of civilization, India will not suffer TO 
as. ES omparison with any other country We learn from Greek historians that 
inflatio [у Chandragupta Mau 
a ation A of the world. Б rya had a big palace 
ogy has is said that the architecture of a avputra which had а hundred 
NN P ES expresses the psychology of Magnificent and high columns and 
he com: fhe people inhabiting the country. The Which was in glory and splendour better 
the nes of to-day will speak in un- than anything th 
Inflation buildings 5 TON & the Persian Emperors 
xpansion uiyocal language of the utilitarian Could produce. Е 
the Bap outlook of the people ОБ; RAM fo A full-blown lotus e 
chasing posterity. But even SHRON cial analysis darkness of the а merges from the 
5 OF ser- of the architectural remains of India period, It ls арга сез In the Asokan 
ation in will show that there was no force in architects hav УЫТ ША: the Asokan 
ause on ancient India equal to religion in mov- tions, ‘the КУЕ АО rich tradi- 
> money ing the mind of the people. The Hindus, transition from w ad which speak of 
of the the Buddhists and the Jains were sti- At Ajanta, Eli ood and mud to stone. 
nereased mulated and provoked by the same д Tunes D Kazig; Elephanta 
ИТУ aren motive power and their buildings speak Indian “ards а ee and (ле 
there is of deep religious consciousness and monasterie m carving out rich 
in. е zal Then every village had its array  enthusiss o one sving Fossa hes 
г) Ы of shrines and every city its group of daunted them, At. Mahaveliguters 
А. as Tas temples. they carved out beautiful temples out 
ld other Foreigners who come to India are of big boulders that lay scattered about 
E power struck with awe and wonder when the sea coast, 
goods, they examine and study the architec The Buddhists were great hero-wor- 
apply of tural achievements of the ancient RE А When a saint died, they 
advocate Indians. raised a dome over his sacred relics. 
r plan, These hemispherical domes had peram- 
лу intla- Main Currents bulations around them and were en- 
ise from 3 closed by massive balustrades of stones 
on can First we have the art-treasures о! which were richly carved. The ap- 
The pro- the people of the Indus. waley who proaches to the ‘Stupas’ had beautiful 
h easier flourished during the 8rd “апа 4th gateways or Toranas. 
onstant- millennia B,C. Then there is a big 
prea ( pais till we come to the Mauryan Asokan Columns 
purchas- It is. remarkable that we do not The free-standing columns of Asoka 
only the find the continuation of the archi- are notable for their beautiful concep- 
haye to lectural and art trends of the Indus tion; fine proportion ande 
for the Valley civilization in India of the later у ted shafts аге 
constant limes. It seems as if there was a vast tapering towards 
ary, to cataclysmic upheaval, creating a hiatus sts of the period bes- 
. АПЕТ and separating the two epochs. There are on the capitals and 
E Was a setback and such setbacks dy of tlle superstructure, A bar- 
id, Ger- , 
сей есо- 2: | 
permit- ) 25 4 
hat the 
wed the 
be solv- 
vercome. 
howcver 
timately 
n an 
е piam 
be riu 
encoun 
That 
avery 
shly 
re The capital of the monolithic 
asourcess pillar at Sarnath, raised by 
a di Asoka Maurya abut 250 
| shame B.C. The design and the 
sire 19 execution of the Capital 
lone 09 bave won the admiration of 
bis a : а the world. ‘The bar e: 
e faces = : "he reservolr Asokan pillars. made of 
К, THR ў сай): The bee mint 
г E: аш БАТЫ AT MOHENJO-DARO (Palace of the ie are shown, The sant-stope, auaintain their 


raller 
remains of (he surrounding balls and gal 
"valley civilization reached maturity ая ea 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. ” 


high polish {о this day, 


rly as 3000 В.С. 


50 
rel-shaped piece of copper-bolt, mea- 
suring about 2 ft. in length, held to- 
gether the shaft and the capital. Art 
critics have found Persian, Hellenic and 
Egyptian influence in the construction 
of the columns and the contents of the 


superstructure. Thus one of them 


observes: 
“Тп short it may be presumed 
with some degree of certainty that 
attracted by the Emperor’s assured 
patronage, there was eventually 
gathered in a quarry workshop near 
Chunar in Bihar a small group of 
imported workmen trained in the 
Greco-Parslan traditions and еп 
gaged to collaborate with a number 
of selected Indian craftsmen to 
fashion these, the first dressed- 
stone objects to be produced on 
Indian 5011.” 


Symbolism was made to serve the 
royal religious propagandist. The 
wheel on the back of the lions of the 
Sarnath Pillar typifies the preaching 


- 
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| THE TEMPLE OF BODH GAYA rises’ to 
| is а misrepresentation of Фе original Structure. 
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of the Law by Buddha. Of the ani- 
mals, the Elephant guarded the East, 
the Horse the South, the Bull the West 
and the Lion the North. In the Rig- 
veda among the animals the pride of 
place is given to the lion, the bull 
symbolizes Indra and the horse the Sun 
God. All these animals we find on 
the abacus of the Asokan column. 
Thus it is evident that even on the 
monuments of the Great Mauryan Em- 
peror who turned his affection from 
the Vedic rellgion to the religion ргеа- 
ched by Buddha we find the continua- 
tion of old Vedic traditions. 


Buddhist Chaityas 
At Ajanta, Nasik, Bhaja, Bedsa, 
Karle etc, we come across Buddhist 
temples of worship which were known 
as Chaityas. ў 
The Chaityas had barrel-shaped and 
vaulted roofs. The halls had пауез 


and aisles which ended in apses or 
semi-domes. Beautiful] pillars with 
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f 180 feet and 
Its restoration has 


a height o 


been its ruin, At Bodh Gaya Buddha attained Enlightenment 


AMRITA BAZAR РА Ў 
rich carvings on them se ТЕК, 1 
naves from the aisleg ant erated 5 
the apses. Under the apse TOUng 
‘stupas,’ the domes БЕС at e 
sacred relics. aining the 

Over the doorways ор th 
were the horse-shoe sape 
which spread diffused (| 
worshippers. Often the 
worship had in front of 
fully carved ‘stambhas' 

The Buddhist ‘Vihar Eo 
of assembly or college dormit t 
the monks who lived a ue E 
far off from the hustle anq NS © 
the cities. Time and vandalis; Mx 
not kept in proper form isi ы 
апу 'Sangharama' of ancient Indi p 
we are left to guess about them pes 
mutiliated pieces lying scattered TOM 


SHE oven the 7 
зе temples ot 
them beauty 


Hindu Temples 


The typical Hindu 
of cubicle cells Cigar eee Conslste 
porches in front (mandapa), : 
the temples had covered perambul 
tion paths. Many of the early tem s 
were flat-roofed. іре 
the types of the 
temples: 

(a) Nagara. 

(b) Dravida. 

(c) Vesara. 

The Nagara temples which abound 


in northern India have curvilin 
ear 

sikharas (towers), ending іп ribbed 

amalakas' and ‘kalasas’ (auspicious 


jars), with some pointed emblems as | 
‘finials.’ | 

The Dravida temples are topped by |p 
conical caps or ‘stupas,’ According to 
Mr. Havell the Sikhara temples are 
types of Vishnu temples and the 
Dravida shrines are types of Siva 
temples. It is to be noted that the 
Sikhara temples flourish in northern | 
India, the stronghold of Vaisnavism 
and the Dravida temples are to be 
found in abundance in Southern India, 
the chief centre of Siva worship. 

The evolution of the “Vesara” types 
can be traced to Buddhist barrel- 
shaped temples of worship. 

The Jaina temple-builders had very 


little difference with thelr Hindu 
brethren. A few of their outstanding 


traits are given below: 
(a) Large Circular Mandapas (Por 


ches) d 
Richly Carved Columns 8n 


(b) 
strut-brackets, 4 

(c) Richly Carved Cellings а 
Central Pendants, 1 

(4) Use of Four-faced Temples for k 
Four-faced Jaina Images, an E 

(e) Colonnaded group of maa 
shrines spread over the 
sides of the courtyard. а. 

In Bengal temples we find een | 


tinuation of the bamboo ‚ап | 
traditions. d 


Indo-Saracenic E 

The Indian style of architecture d 
velled to lands beyond the sê 
activated by different fermens. 
birth to wonders in Java, to 
Burma etc, There travelled үлі 
with the Moguls and the Ра E 


t gave 
nbodia, 
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d | ^ Blood-Vita | | j^ ФАА A is synonymous 


with vitality, ener- 


| contains all the | 3 {, ў ; neo gy and good 

ich abound e. needed correctly | : i health, which 
curvilinear | h P ч А 

іп ribbed balanced vital prin. 1/2 means resistance 
(auspicious М А , : E Я 
mblems as | ciple necessary: for 1221 5 ; be to disease and in- 
an w : the maintenance of est! ee fections, such as, 
cording. to f AAS " 2 
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ЧА EAE 2 ee 
AJANTA, Facade of a Chaitya Hau, dating about 6th Century A.D. 
Buddhist rock architecture was at its best at Ajanta. There are 28 
monastic halls of varlous sizes. Note the horse-shoe-shaped arch. 


EGATIONAL MOSQUE AT DELHI 
erected by Shajahan. It provided a place of publie as well as royal 


worshlp. % is the largest building of its kind in India. 
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Se ene factors RIRA 
birth to the archite EA 
as the тай ааа а style enc 
doubt that the Muslim cone ls 
troduced into India elements TOrg 
slan and Moorish architecture 
should always he remembereq but it 


Indian craftsmen thoroughly cot the 
lated the foreign elements and ae 
Made 


it thelr own before they Utilized th 
in the construction of mosqu up 
es, tombs 


palaces, harems and roya 2 , 
Баг encouraged the proveag tha, Ak. 
lation and incorporation, assim|. 
blending of Saracenic ang Indi happy 
is to be found at Fate làn art 


h ү 
beautiful city planned Ыраг іт, the 


of the Mogul Emperors, The Breatest У 


mausoleum erected by Shajeha; istorig 


the tomb of his beloved Мутат, vet 
gum at Agra combines РЕ Be 


Moorish features happil i i 

craftsmanship and inspiration. aan 
Mahal is a piece torn out from (s 
pages of the "Arabian Nights," It a 
remain for ages a source of inspiration 
and despair to architects, It is ead 
that 22,000 men worked for twenty 
two years to translate into stone ik 
dirge of a heart-broken emperor, Б 


* * * F 


Il — HINDU ARCHITECTURE 


ШЕ visitors to India are amazed 
at the overwhelming wealth of 
archeological materials that challenge 
their attention. Go wherever you 
like,—to the Himalayas or to the 
southernmost regions, — you find the 
country studded with magnificent tem- 
ples, mausoleums, monasteries and 
rock-cut caves which will take you 
years to study. India has been the 
melting-pot of races and civilizations 
and these races and civilizations have 
made their own contributions and you 
find these writ large on the archmo- 
logical relics that lie scattered 
about the country, You begin your 
study with the Indus valley civilization 
which flourished about 3000 В.С. and 
travel forward as far as you like. 


In the conipass of ‘this short article 
it is only possible to mention only 
the outstanding landmarks and touch 
only the bare fringe of the problem. 


Indus Valley. Civilization 


Not long ago the spade of the 
archzologists brought to light а nA 
civilization һе civilization of E 
Indus Valley which dates about foal 
B.C. to 2750 В.С. - The two princip 
centres of the civilization were Нату 
pa which lies between DADO TR 
Multan and Mohenjo-daro in Дош 
kana district of Sind. There d сім: 
ed in those regions a full-fledse 1,000 
lization whose roots extended ^ 
years further back. 


: och had 
The engineers of ier oF cellent? 


achieved a high degree 0° auti: 
Men lived in cities which were Doried 
fully planned. There were D relations 
houses, the master and s 

living on the upper-storey 
vants on the lower. 


The people of the Indus 
swimming baths which wou 
to engineers of to-day. 
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and pools had around them galleries, 
jle Bava andahs and rooms on all sides, Ап | xem : A à 
ore DONE ver avated path measures 39 feet by ; " т 
8 no exc leep). PA 
Чегога ine 93 by 8 feet (deep) 
S of Pe 
r- 
rhut 
ге but ip ия Sir Alexander Cunningham 
100 the prying out archeological explora- 
Y азат es їп Central India hit upon a rich 
2 made д in November, 1873. The Barhut | 
Zed those Міра was brought to light, Ав the 
°з, tombs, villagers were carting away the valu- 
spt Ak. je relics. for bullding purposes the 
assimi. thorities decided to remove the his- " 
mit PRY Parl remains to the Indian Museum. 
Sikri, the It can be said that the Barhut Stupa 
> Breatest А. ot bullt in a day, but had grown 
historic. Ma uccessive stages through the graci- 
"Лап over ия patronage of wealthy votaries to 
mtaz Be. the religion of Buddha. At first the 
mat and tumulus was merely surrounded by 
| h Indian rough-hewn stones. Dr. Barua observes ; 
„Ше Та iso far the life-history nf Barhut rail- 
өлуі the ing is concerned, we are to conceive 
ДЕ It will three stages, one of which is pre- 
preton sunga and two fall within the Sunga 
| E said period. The first stage is Mauryan, 
Pe but not necessarily Asokan; it is pro- 
tee Wably post-Asokan. Тһе ' second or 
i middle stage must be dated as early 
* as 150 B.C., and the third or final as 
S late as 100 B.C.; half a century being 
СТОВЕ sufficient, upon the whole of the deve- 
lopment of the  Barhut plastic art | 
> amazed from the first to the Prasenajit Pillar." 
Barr of The diameter of the central tumulus 
ver pi was 62 feet 6 inches. Between the 
rato Үр outer and the inner railings lay a ter- 
| find the raced floor, Sculptured gateways stood 
сеп temic in different directions. Both the ` 
В ҮП arches and the pillars on which they ; 3 s 
take you stood were richly carved. The height The Great Temple of Tanjore, dating about 1000 A.D., has been 
been the of the gateway was 20 feet. S described as the finest specimen of Dravidian architecture. The 
rhiza нола . The railings illustrate with drama- pyramidal pile consisís of three parts, the square vertical base, 
ТЕЗІ УУ He doner the Fiona the tall tapering body and the beautiful domical finial, 
re is БОСАП DNUS by symbols. 
‘SCRS Eren n We are drowned in a profusion of sym- 
Seon bolism and imagery, Decorative and 


OMIM Д symbolic elements have been blended 
©. with skill and artistry. 


like. ү 
rt article Bodh Gaya 
aon 2024 Bodh Gaya, the place where Buddha 
xot. Teceived his enlightenment, is aboul 
) seven miles from Gaya, on the Grand 
Chord line of the Е, I. Railway. It 
is here that sitting Іп deep contem- 
of the Plation under a “Bodhidruma” (Ficus 
it: a new { Religiosa) Sakyamuni triumphed over 
of the evil and attained to  Buddha-hood. 
out 3250 | Hiuen-Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim tells 
principal us that in the winter or in the sum- 
e Нагар: Я Wer the branches ог the leaves of the 
hore and, | Bodhi-druma never died. Asoka built 
the Таг Т а great Vihara on the spot and sur- 
flourish: ] rounded |t with railings which can be 
сей e | feen to this day, When the founda- 
ied 1,00 ) Hon of the present sanctuary was dug 
ne the remains of the Asokan Vihara 
d me to light, 
ch ha 
scelltno The temple that Is at present al 
p me і cs Gaya is about 180 feet hlgh 
sto E 18 à hybrid product. Many. archeo- 
relati 1 Овізіз date it about the 11th century à | 
Hus ext Masons from Burma carrled out x ci MORÓN PN P 
ilt ў the mati repairs and modifications ЕП ADINA MOSQUE at Pandua built by Sultan Sikander Shab This zi 
lley. pii і ernment century In CR me Саз E S most ambitions structure of the kind ever assayed in Eastern 
i ndia spent about/2 lacs газ the mos E Aes UNE CIRCE 3k 
i gwim | the Pees in ROS CARE. the temp.e under w dia, The vast structure possesses gravo and stately dignity. 
3 / ) Suldande of General Sir Alexander India, ў 
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igham. To-day it is very diffi- 


gulf to find out the original from the 


eed 


Jeter encrustments, Sir Percy Brown 
justly remarks: “Paradoxically, the 
"very preservation of this monument 
has been its ruin, for so heartlessly 
and unintelligently has it been restor- 
ed, that it now gives but a poor idea 
of its architectural character as orl- 
ginally designed." It can be said that 
the present temple is a sad caricature 
and misrepresentation of the original 


structure. 


Sanchi : 

Twenty-eight miles north of Bhopal 
iy the railway station of Sanchi, the 
place which abounds in extensive Bud- 
ckist remains, The place is now scar- 
cely populated and food can be secur- 
ed from villages which lie at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles, There 
are two excellent Dak Bungalows. 


less than many 
vandalism and 


Sanchi suffered 
other places from 
iconoclasm. The principal remains 
which chronologically extend from 
third century B.C. to 8th century A.D. 
offer to the tourists, the scholars and 
the historians a unique collection of 
materials, 

The great Stupa of Red Sandstone 
is 103 feet in dlameter and 42 feet 
in height. There are massive railings 


round the central tumulus. A flagged 
pathway runs between the Stupa and 
the railings. 


There were four richly carved gate- 
ways in four cardinal directions and 
they were about 28 feet 5 inches in 
height. 

The Asokan column with the lion 
capita] stands in singular dignity. The 
simple brilliance of the pillar is pleas- 
ing and impressive. 


The railings, the pillars and the 
gateways around the Stupa are over- 
laid with a wealth of carving, full of 
grace, rhythm, symbolism and imag- 
ery. The refeshing vitality of the 
sculptured overlay has exhorted the 
admiration of the world, 


Ajanta 


. Ajanta lies in the State of Hydera- 
bad. The palace, which once resound- 
ed with the prayers of numberless 
devotees now lie desolate and in ruins. 


The natural settings of the caves of 
Ajanta are romantic апа. Inspiring. 
The sickle-shaped excavated galleries 
ДЕЛЕ over a stream that murmurs 
y. ? 

Chronologically the caves сап be 
thus approximately placed : 

Hinyans Series: 2nd century В.С. 
to 2nd century A.D. 

Mayayzna Series : 
A.D, 

The caves are superb creations hewn 
oui of recks, It is apparent that in 
old India there was a guild of crafts- 
men highly skilled in rock architec- 


450 A.D. to 642 


ture, in which the architect used the 


technique of the sculptor. 
Exuberant and elegant carvings, ех- 


ceedingly beautiful pillars, imposing" 


aisles which are not only majestic but 
magical and graceful images charm 
us everywhere. Sculpture and archi- 
tecture are happily blended, the form- 
er flowing into the latter in a disci- 


plined stream. 
The paintings of Ajanta reveal artis- 


tic perception of & very high order. 
They have influenced modern Indian 
paintings more than any other school. 


Orissa 
Art relics of Buddhism, Jainism and 
Hinduism are to be found in Orissa. 


Gumpha, Byaghra Gumpha, 
cave, Ratnagiri cave etc. 


Rani 
Udayagiri 


cT 


ыш 
[os he. 


A typical South-Ind 


aon d 


'the art-lovers. All these templ 


‘an “Gopuram” (Temple Portal ) 
type: Oblong in plan, the impressive structure rises tier Ч 
a height of about 150 feet. It reminds оле of the propyl? 


belong to the earlier period. 
ceeding period offers 
ples. of the 


come across all at once 
veloped 
(vimana), a spired Sikhara 
(mandapa or Jagamohana), 


8 fully 


temple-type with b 
$ um. 
and a ha) 


Bhuvaneswara 

It is said that Bhuvaneswar, 
district of Puri once contained mor 
than 1,000: temples, but of these a i 
day only about 100 remain to dellgnt 
not belong to the same type. iM 
mentation and architectonic б 


eatu 
they differ with [еа 


опе anot; 
most outstanding shrines Ae ШЕ 
raja (900-1,000 А.р.) Mukteswera 


a in the | 4 


of “the Madura 
5 pon tier о 
of th 


ancient Egyptians. | 


ME ICT КУ, 
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(800-1,000 A.D.), Ananta у; leva 
(18th century), Brahmeswara (900- 
1,000 A.D.), Bhaskareswara (11th cene 
tury), Rajranl (11th century), Rames- 


wara (12th century) апа Parasurames- | 
wara (650-900 A.D.). 


Overcrowding, profusion of decora. 
tion, stylization, inflation of fhe Ama- 
laka and consequent disturbance of 
the curve of the Sikhara are pointers 


to the settlement of chronological 
problems, 


Konarak 


Konarak which lies 20 miles to the 
north of Puri contains a temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun God. It was buiit 

Р А BH by Narasinha Deva I who ruled in 

A шт" L ОЁ pe 4 i SN VA Orissa from 1238 to 1264 A.D, The big 

КҮТТІ Я pm ; ; 247” Н temple has crumbled down and the 

‚ WES % magnificent porch testifies to the great- 
` v 3 5 ness of the sanctuary. 


It is said that the temple was never 
completed, as the big boulders with 
sculptures on them lie undamaged on 
the ground, Sir Percy Brown re- 
marks: "The conception of this tem- 
ple was that of genius but its colos- 
sal grandeur outstripped the means of 
execution, for its materialization was 
beyond the capacity of its builders, 
its scale was too great for their pow- 
ers and in the construction part they 
failed. It was, however, а magnifi- 
cent failure, for without unduly strain- 
Ing the imagination, it is possible to 
see even іп its ruin, that it was one 
of the finest architectural efforts the 
Indian mastermason made." 

This solemn temple contains carve 
ings which give us aesthetic satisfac- 
tion. The sculptures are remarkable 
for clegance of proportions and grace 
of form. 


: 2. : ae Puri 
D) ow. í 9 i 570- Puri which les on the Delta of the 
The Central Pillar of the Dewan-l-Khas at Fatehpur Sikri (1570-80 Mananasi contains делега Ie 
A.D.) Over the beautiful capital Akbar sat on a throne and those annath. Tavernier who travelled 
who carrled on religious disputes оп tho diagonal cross-galleries. through India in the 17th century des- 
қ cribed the temple as the most celebra- 
ted pagoda of Indla. 

The temple is a replica of its prede- 
cessors at Bhuvaneswara, 102 feet 
high it stands in massive beauty, fills 
ing the devotees with awe and rever. 
ence. Choraganga erected a pillar of 
victory on the spot in 1038, but the 
actual temple was consecrated about 
a century later, Around the principal 
sanctuary there are 120 minor shrines 
and the whole area is enclosed by а 
wall 20 ft. high. ‘The temple took 14 
years to build and cost millions, There 
js по caste distinction in the temple, all 
being equal before the eye of God, the 
Lord of the Universe, Тһе Car Festi- 
val in July is an impressive ceremony. 
Seated on a chariot which is 45 feet 
hlgh and 35 feet square and which 18 
being carrled on sixteen wheels meas 
suring 7 feet, the Great God makes his 
journey to his country house whence he 


mekes his return after a week. 


Khajraho 


түн s 4 - he Agra Khajraho, the capital of te Chan- 

DIWAN.r.A з » AUDIENCE. within the 2 dels of Jejabhukti, lies In Chhattarpur, 

ort RE T. нау EE on oficial business. There a native state in Central India. It naa 
e the Mogul Er S 


med because of the two date 
ів а restrained stateliness Іп its architectural character. been so nar E 
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which stood on the city rates 
1 Кпаг}игарига). 
n а rough estimate there are about 
irty outstanding monuments at Kha- 
th is and they fall between the years 
$50 to 1050 A.D. 


temples of Khajraho may be 
АСД into Buddhist, Jain und Ніп- 
cla: The Hindu remains may be fur. 


ne sub-divided into Sivaite and 
visnuite. 


The glory of Khajraho is the Kanda. 

a Mahadeo Temple. Tier upon tier, 
Т ну and magnificent like the Hima. 
2788, rises the great sanctuary dedi- 
cated to the God Siva. It is nb cham- 
per music for a limited audience, but 
a massive orchestra of Beethoven, of 
considerations are 
ower, breadth and comprehensiveness, 
Greatness, dignity, force and nobility 
аге writ large upon every slab of stone, 


The main sanctum is curvilinear in 
shape, being a typical sikhara. The 
mandapa Is pyramidal in construction. 

The most outstanding Visnuite tem- 
le is the Ramchandra shrine which 
was built about the year 954 A.D, 


The temple of Jinanath, a Jain tem- 
ple, the Ramchandra temple and the 
Kandarya Mahadeo temple constitute 
the "Big Three” of Khajraho, The 
Chaousat Yogini or “temples of the 
sixty-four Yoginis,” form an ancient 
and remarkable Jain place of worship. 
Around a great courtyard there are 
sixty-four spired cells, each dedicated 
to a “yogini”, 


About the temple architecture of 
Khajraho, Mr. Fergusson remarks: 
“The style though originated in the 
great temple of Bhubaneswara, exhi- 
bits à complete development of that 
Style of decoration which resulted in 
continued repetition of itself on a 
smaller scale to make up a complete 
whole”, 

Some of the decorative sculptures on 
the temple of Khajraho are obscene 
and these have ralsed a controversy 


` and many learned dissertations, 


Ellora 


The village of Ellora is in the north- 
West of Hyderabad. It lies at a dis- 
tance of 6 miles from the Aurangabad 
Station on the Nizam State Railway, 


Excavated on the scarp of а large 
rocky plateau are the wonders of 
Indian rock architecture. Неге we 
tome across remarkable memorials of 
Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism, 


i At Ellora there lie massive and At- 
EOM images, ornate pillars, dig- 
Шей shrines, elaborate and exu- 
ee Carvings, intricate galleries, 
n colonnades and exquisite paint- 


The 


really Brahmanical Kailash temple is 


that а carved monolith, Experts say 
it must have taken the crafts- 


ШЕП to carve the 3,000,000 cubic feet 
least 100 years, 


Fergusson thus 3 n 

pays tributes to the 
rae Of Kailasa. 5 “Independently, 
phies ү of its historical or ethnogra- 
of ХаШше, the Kailas is in itself one 
Tony, most singular and interesting 
jj Ments of architectural art in In- 
Ways Hs beauty and singularity al- 


xcited the astonishment of tra- 
Vellers « onishmen: 
lez" Haveli writing about the plan 


5T 


THE TEMPLE OF KANDARIYA MAHADEO at Khajraho is а magnifi- 


cient production of Indian architecture. 


Its dimensions are: 109 feet 


In length, 60 feet in height externally, with a height of 116} feet above 
the ground. Its gallery of sculptural forms is vibrant with beauty. 


E /AN.L-KHAB or Hall of Private audience 
terlor of THE DEWAN LK 
S S erected by Emperor Shajahan, ‘The building decorations offer 
" a rich perspective ot flowing curves, Note flora] desigus. 
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A carved monolith goes on: “Іп 
t we have in Kailasa a complete re- 
[ ction, so far as different techni- 
pro conditions allowed, of one of the 
“н structural temples of the epoch 
P udine the surrounding wall, acces. 
sory chapels and monastic buildings.” 


Mahavellipuram 

- Mahavellipuram lies at a distance of 
about 46 miles from Madras. Оп the 
coast of the sea, Solid boulders of 
yocks have been fashioned into tem. 
ples. William Chambers in 1788 re. 
ferred to “seven pagodas”, but of these 
only five remain. 

The Pallava kings deserve the pratse 
of posterity for their selection of sites 
and handling of materials. No student 
of South Indian temple style can afford 
to neglect the study of the “pagodas” 
which have been named after the five 
Pandavas and their wife Draupadi. 


of the 


Besides the monolithic rock-cut tem- 
ples, there are also to be found at this 
seat of ancient civilization, caves ex- 
cavated on hill-sides, structural build- 
ings and temples and bas-reliefs of 
great archaeological interest. 


Madura 


Madura ón the rlver Valga! was 
the capital of the Pandya kings. The 
chief attraction of the town is the 
temple dedicated to the goddess Min- 
akshL. The magnificent gopurams, 
the sombre corridors, the impressive 
thousand-pillared halls, the profusion 
of sculptures and the wealth of deco- 
tations have led many critics to point 
this out as the best product of the 
South Indian architects. The consort 
T of Minakshi, а Pandyan princess, 18 
God Sundaresvara who is said to have 
defeated in battle the heroic princess 
&nd married her. 


The Nayak kings who ruled in Ma- 
dura about 16th and 17th centuries 
were great builders. The palace of 
Tirumala Naik is an excellent speci- 
men of secular architecture. 


Rameswaram 


Ramesvaram is a small island in the 
Вау of Bengal, It contains a temple 


dedicated to Siva, Legends tell us 
that the. "Linga" in the venerated 
Shrine was installed by Shri Rama 


when he was going back to Ajodhya 


After defeating the demon-king Ra- 
Vana, 


There is а temple dedicated 10 
Visnu under the name of Setu Ma- 


hava, The image is made of white 
Marble. LAPIS 


Sh times a day worship Is offered 
'0 the presiding deity in the temple 


Trichinopoly 


Trichinopoly 15 regarded as the Kal- 
e 9f South India. On a rock of 
cn the height is 273 ft. is the tem- 
awa! Vinayaka or Ganesha, Not far 
bI on an island formed by the 
pi Xon of the Cauvery is үт: tem 
d Ті Ranganatha in Shri Ran: 
Sàm the temple which has enjoyed in 
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Succession the patronage of the Palla. 
vas, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Hoysalas and the Vijaynagara Kings. 
It has grown from age to age and to- 
day the huge shrines, the numerous 
buildings, the “Prakaras” and the hall 
9f thousand columns astound the world 
and arouse its admiration. 


Not very far off 15 а temple dedicat- 


ed to Siva and known as Jambukes- 
waram temple, 


Conjeevaram 


Conjeevaram in the Chingleput dis- 
trict 1s one of the seven sacred places 


in India, It was at first ruled b; 

the 
Pallavas, Later on the Cholas held it, 
from whom it was captured by the 
Mohammedans in 1310 AD, 


Conjeevaram 15 subdivided into 
Salva or Big Conjeevaram and Vais- 
nava or Little Conjeevaram. 

The temple of Kamakshi Amman is 
dedicated to a “yantra.” An image of 
Sankaracharyya is also worshipped. 

Shri Ekambaranath temple is de- 
dicated to God Slva who is said to 


THE LINGARAJA TEMPLE 
The Orissan temple s 


The central tower dominates 


at Bhuvaneswara, dating about 1000 A.D. 
tyle is found here 


have appeared to Goddess Parvati 
when she worshipped him on the Ve- 
gavati river. Great sanctity is ate 


tached to a mango tree Іп the temple 
Precincts. 


* Shri Kailashnathar temple bullt Бу 
the Pallava king Raja Simba about 
667 A.D. is remarkable for beautiful 
architectonic form and sculptural re- 
presentations. 


Of the Vaisnava shrines the most 
remarkable are; Varadaraja, Vaikanta 
Perumal, Pandavadudar, Vilakkolipe- 
rumal, Ashtabhuja and  Ulogalanda- 
perumal temples. 


II—MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE 


HE Moslems came into India with 
new conceptions and ideas, There 


was а new leaven in the old pot. Thera 
Were stirrings and the beginning of a 
new order and the end of an old, 
Age-long isolation had rendered stale 
the creative mind of the Hindus. 


gal 


fully developed and at its best 


the whole town of Bhuvaneswars. 


‘At the time of the Moslem in- 
vasion the Indian architects made 
“no bold experiments, but stuck to 
old formulae and carried out repeti. 
tions of their ancestors’ creations. 

The contact of ideas often diametri- 
cally opposite brought into being a 
new phase of civilization, New spiritual 
and aesthetic concepts were learnt 
and assimilated. Old materials were 
handled by traditional craftsmen under 
the guidance of new masters, There 
was fusion and the emergence of а 
new Art. = 


Three Phases 


When the Moslems first came to 
India, they were zealous  iconoclasts. 
They were ruthless vandals who pulled 
down Hindu temples, Jaina sanctua- 
ries and Buddhist structures and rele- 
gated them to the limbo of oblivion 
Hasan Nizami in his 'Taju-I-Masser' 
states: “It was the custom after the 
conquest of every fort and stronghold 
to grind its foundations and pillars to 
powder under the feet of fierce and gi- 
gantic elephants." 

When the passions and fanatic fer- 
vour had cooled down, the Moslem соп- 
querors found it better and more pro- 
fitable to dismantle the temples and 
sanctuaries of the infidels and build 


2” 


BULAND DARWAZA or 


Akbar. 


roadway is without parallel. Note 


THE GATE OF УІСІ С i 
the conguest of Gujerat, at Fatehpur Aine ДӘН; саар 
The Imposing gateway which Is 17 


age and IKS-MoE. Digitization: 


with the finely chiselled and shaped 
stones their own mosques and palaces. 


In the final phase we find the Mos- 
lems firmly 
had transcended the phase of destruc- 
tion and spoliation. They conceived 
structural beauties for which recondi- 
tioned materials were useless. Moslem 
architects demanded their specifications 
to be carried out by stone-cutters, ma- 
sons and craftsmen, It was in this 
phase that the best products of Indo- 
architecture came into 


Saracenic 
being. 

Students of Indo-Saracenic architec. 
ture prefer io classify for purpose ul 
study the subject-matter of their 
study thus: 

1. The Delhi or Imper!at, 

2. The Provincial. 

3. The Moghul. 

lt wil be wrong to call the first 
period, the Pathan period, because 
some of the kings were not Pathans 
but Turks. 


Provincial Styles › 


‘The Provinces maintained their іпае- 
pendence іп the building art. Аз іп 
Roman history so In Indian history too 
we find the two styles—Provincial and 
Imperial—flourishing and developing 
independently of each other. The Pro- 


өттім А 


a 


‚ erected by Emperor 
6 feet high from the 


the large arched recess, 


established in India. They 


eGangotri. | 


AMRITA BAZAR РА 
vincia! Governors in the; 
ploited the technique, the 
the craftsmen of the 
greater degree. Proy Г 4 
also determined by Ee 
nature of materials &vallable ES the 
е Provinces produced mosques те of 
in beauty and elegance ME not d 
s to алу ыш Produced by the ue 
rial architects. The influence of Deli 

І 


style were greater 

in the _Provinces О S marked 
tc Delhi or more closely associ je ter 
the central part. ‘The eight o poen 
Provincíal styles may th ы! 
merated, qr) 5o 


S Styleg 
те од. 
Сопацеге, oe 


1. Punjab—1150—139 

2. Bengal—1203. 1579 AU 

3. , Guzerat—1300—1572 AD 

4. Jaunpur—1376—1479 A.D. 

5 Malwa—1405—1569 AD 

6. Бессап--1347--1617 A.D 

1. Вари Khandeshi “Bijapur 
1420 10688 апа Khandesh 1425 


=, Kashmir 1410— 

е Moghul style—whi 

latest and the best, уы e 
the 16th century to the 18th Erom 
process of blending was complet Bus 
process of assimilation perfect sont 
and crevices due to faulty blending 
were no longer discernible, ДЕ 


Before The Moghuls 


Sultan Mohammed was igt 
pleased with the workmanship of ^ud 
Hindu architects and stone-cutterg that 
he took with him to Ghazni a band of 
Hindu masons and craftsmen to build 
for him. After Mohammed блогі 
conquest of India the Moslem kings 
and potentates commenced building 
tombs, mosques and palaces round the 
city of Delhi. Kutubuddin built a beau- 
tiful mosque in Delhi and began set- 
ting up the world-famed Kutab Minar, 
Iltutmish built a big mosque at Aj: 
mere and completed the construction 
of Kutub Minar, a column 242 feet 
high. The Slave Kings employed Hindu 
craftsmen and used reconditioned mate. 
rials extensively. The Hindu builders 
in Muslim employ continued their own 
traditions mainly but never hesitated 
to adopt themselves to the requirements 
or the masters, A hybrid art was born 
and even to-day the process of blend- 
118 is clearly discernible to every ana- 
yst. 

Alauddin Khiliji built a town named 
"Siri" in the north-east of the fortress 
of Prithviraj. In the city stood a rock: 
built fortress and within the fortress 
was the palace, containing thousand 
pillars, Baruni says that beneath the 
palace lay entombed the heads of 
thousands of Moghuls. 


Under The Tughlaqs 
On the outskirts of Delhi опуза 
din Tughlag built the city of “Това 
abad" which is now in ruins and E 
tains the tomb of the founder. In ‘ad 
city of "Jahanpana" which Mohamn 
Tughluq built also stoot 
thousand columns, rich desc L 
which we get in Ibn Batuta's accoun; 
Firoz Tughlaq was a great ted many 
founded many cities and егес ed z 
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D.) Tomb of Mubarak Shah 


А. 
ш (1434 A.D.), Moth-ki-Mosjid 
sayy. А.р), Jamala Masjid (1536 
(150 Qila-I-Kuhna Masjid In Purana 
AD) 845 А.р.), Tomb of Adham 
Ша (1561 А.О.) and Tomb of Isa 
$ age (1547 AÀ.D.). 


Under The Moghuls 


Jt has been aptly said that the Mo- 

1з conceived like giants and carried 

ie their works like jewellers. In the 
GE аЕ of the Great Moghuls the robust- 
НДЫ and masculine virillty of the рге- 


А. yfous period softened into mellow sen- 


mou had his aesthetic training in 
Samarkand and Bokhara. The architee- 
ture of India did not satisfy him, be- 
cause in his opinion it lacked regular- 
ity and symmetry. He trled to import 
jnto India architects from Constantin. 
ople, trained by the Albanian Sinan 
put failed. In his memoirs we find: 
«680 workmen worked daily on my 
buildings in Agra—while 1491 Stone- 
cutters worked dally on my buildings 
in Agra Sikri, Dholpur, Gwalior and 
кіш”. Little remains of these struc- 
tures, but it is said that the mosques 


at Kabuli Bagh at Panipat, Jami Mas- > 


jid at Sambhal and one within the 

Lodi Fort at Agra were Babar's crea- 
ns, 

А life was full of turmoils 

and struggles. He planned to build a 

new city at Delhi which would have 

been a world-refuge (Dinpanah), 


Under Sher Shah 


Sher Shah who downed the colours 
of Humayun in many battles held high 
the torch of architecture burning bril- 
Hantly in his hand. He was a creative 
genius of high order and due to pre- 
mature death he could not translate 
Into material forms his many noble 
conceptions, It is sald that his aspira- 
tion was to bring into existence 
“such architectural embellishments that 
friend and foe might render their tri- 
bute of applause and my name might 
Temain honoured upon earth until the 
day of resurrection,” With a sigh he 
concludes, "None of these aspirations 
has God allowed me to carry into 
effect, and I shall carry my regrets 
with me to grave,” 


Sher Shah followed the traditions of 
the Imperial builders before him. The 
indu workmen built for him under 
the instructions of the Moslem archi- 
tects. He was lucky in having the ser- 
Vice of the master-builder Aliwal Khan 
Who had been trained in the imperial 
Копа. The Lulldings at Seaton 

е exhor ir е 
world, shorted the admiration of 
The 
of th 
mast 


tomb of Sher Shah in the midst 
е artificia) lake 1g an architectural 
агы есе. The architect displays 
i istic perception of a very high order. 
ылу and ponderous, the solid anc 
20е structure has been made to offer 

5 illusion 

ake. It is a pleasure in a moon- 

18 night to find the reflection of the 
eum quivering in the water. The 
Of it can never be forgotten. 


of floating in the midst of © 


Sher Shah's tomb їз ап inspired 
achievement. Mere mathematics could 
not bring it into being. Through the 
Centuries it stands In calm and stately 


dignity,—in solbr and massive splen- 
dour, ` 


Synthesis Of Akbar 


Akbar achieved harmonization of tne 
Hindu and 


Ше Persian styles 
and produced a school of art 
the creations of which will re- 
main immortal on the pages of 


history, His mind was synthetic ana 

the synthetic spirit was dominant in 

his architectural conceptions and erea- 
8, 


The first creation of Akbar was tne 
Mausoleum over his father Humayun. 
Haji Begum, the widow of Humayun, 
utilized the service of Mirza Ghiyas, 
& Persian architect, The bricks unc 
decorations of terracotta and glazed 
Шез of Persia were replaced by chi- 
selled marbles and stones. Simple in 
outline and moderate in decoration the 
Mausoleum displays signs of careful 
thought. i 

Akbar constructed a bridge over the 
river Gumti. He brought workmen from 
Hazara. On the surface of the bridge 
the craftsmen have chiselled or- 
namentations of exquisite beauty. 

Akbar's fortress at Agra on the 


^n v. 


ЕЛІр or PE 


MOTI X m 

chole arbles. 

[e nis devotion without io t 
There are three cupolas an 
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ARL MOSQUE in 


61 
Jumma is а massive structure of red 
Sandstone. Within {t were 500 edifices 
of remarkable beauty and excellence; 
The Fort of Gwalior supplied the Mo- 
ghul Emperor with a pattern, Fort- 


геззез were also erected at Lahore and 
Allahabad, | 


Fatehpur Sikri—Town Of Victory 

The grandest creation of Akbar was 
Fatehpur-Sikri, the Town of Victory, 
commemorating the Еппрегогя tris 
umphs In Guzerat. Sikri wag a lonely 
village where lived а Moslem saint, 


Sheikh Salim, Chistl by name. Akbar 
had no male helr and so he sougn? 
the advice and the blessing of che 
salnt. The Emperor’s Hingu wife was 
asked to be brought and іп due course 
Akbar had Prince Jehangir born in 
the saint's cell, 


Jehangir thus writes in hls memoirs; 
“My revered father regarding the vil- 
lage as fortunate to himself made it 
his capital, and in the course of four- 
teen or fifteen years the hillg and de- 
вегіз, which abounded in beasts of 
prey, became converted into 4 magmn- 
cent city.” 


It was a short-lived capital, for Ak- 
bar abandoned it after 17 years and 
shifted to Agra. The city stood on 
a ridge being two miles in length and 


yt ^ TM 


the Fort at Delhi made of 


In this graceful place of worship Aurangzeb used 


rouble of a retinue or long journey. 
the plastic treatment is restrained. 


62 3 Я 

one mile Іп breadth. The city was 
abandoned due to shortage of water. 

Artisans, craftsmen, masons and 
stone-cutters were brought from all 
parts of India and they worked for 
months and years to create the mag- 
nificent city which now lies dead апа 
cold, bare and still The city had nlne 
gates, Within it the most remarkable 
structures were: Jami Masjid, Tomb of 
Chisti, Buland Darwaza. Dewanl-i-Am, 
Dewani-i-Khas and Panch Mahal. 
The Тап (cathedral) Masjid, dedi- 

cated to Chistl represents all that is 

_ best and most beautiful in Indo-Sara- 
cenic architecture, Later on it pro- 
vided an ideal to all builders of congre- 
gational mosques, “It is one of the 
noblest temples in the Moslem worid, 
solemn, simple and dignified, with the 
lightly poised yet massive domes of its 
three chapels. and the rich severity of 
its internal alsles and colonnades? 
(Low). The mosque which was corn- 


pleted in 1571 contains beautiful inlaid 
marbles and plaster-reliefs. x 


Delicate Crystal Casket 


The tomb of Salim Chisti has been 
compared to a delicate casket of crys- 
tal. It is made of red sandstone, out 
there is on the surface a veneer of 
marble. The Guzerat style has been 
utilised and the pillars and the pilas- 
ters are vibrant with beauty and life. 


The “Buland Darwaza" has no pa- 
rallel in the world, Тһе superb struc- 
ture celebrates the great Emperor's 
victory in Guzerat. It is a triumphal 
gateway and entrance gateway all 
rolled into one. It is 130 feet wide, 
123 feet deep and measuring in height 
134 feet from the platform and 176 
feet from the steps. A foreigner thus 
pays tribute to the grand entrance- 
arch: "From within the immense рог- 
tal may look too large for its environ- 
ment; hut seen from outside, lifting 
itself aloft, a superb mass of ensan- 
guined stone and marble, with the lignt 
playing on its galleries and arcades 
and the shadows lurking in its deep re- 
cessed alcoves, it is over-powering in 
its magnificence, the finest by far of 
the Moghul gate-ways, perhaps the 
most splendid entrance-tower of the 
earth." : 


The "Dewan-i-Am" is approached 
through the Agra Gate of the Fateh- 
pur-Sikri, It is predominantly Hindu 
in style. We find here the continuation 
Of the traditions of the temple-build- 
ers of Mount Abu and Somnath. 


The “Dewan-i-Khas” or the Hall ot 
Special Audiences is a distinctive build- 
ing which offers us a picture of the 
elusive personality of the Great Mo- 
ghul Emperor. It is, rectangular їп 
plan but not very large but its inte-* 
rior arrangements аге unique. It is a 
two-storied building with no roof be- 
tween. There were galleries on all 

< sides and two diagonal cross-galleries. 
In the centre stood a richly carved- 
pilar with an expanding capital, The 
pilar had 36 closely set voluted and 
pendulous brackets, It is said that 
Akbar sat on the circular platform on 
the capital the disputants on the- 


cross-galleries and the audience all 


around to hear religious discussions. 


Living Pawns 

The “Рапсһ-Маһа!” was а five-sto- 
ried pyramidal structure of which every 
pillar displayed a different design. It 
Is said that from. this stone grand- 
stand the ladies of the palace enjoyed 
the evening air and the revels that 


went on below. There was the big 
“Pachisi Board" оп the pavement 
where the pawns were beautiful living 
slave-girls. 

Jehangir was not a great builder— 
his hobby was gardening and miniature 
painting. His. terraced gardens won 
the admiration of the world. 

Thetombof Akbar at Sikandra. 15 an 
impressive structure. It is five-terraced 
and pyramidal, measuring 340 feet 
square. Though it is unsurpassed for 
delicacy and finish, it lacks the qual- 
ity of mass and coherence. 

The tomb of “Khan-i-Khanan” Is 
Persian in style. 


Symbol Of Filial Devotion® 

The tomb ‘at Agra о1 Itmad-ud-Daula, 
the father of Nurjehan, the wife of 
Jehangir, stands as symbol of fiiial de- 
votion. This impressive piece of Mo- 
ghul architecture is small but elegant 
and stands jn a class by itself. It nas 
been described as a rich article of 
jewellery magnified 4о architecture. 
Every item has been exquisitely finish- 
ed. The builders offer a delicate апа 


refined exposition of their art. The 


white marbles were inlaid with ргесі ~ 


ous stones. “ 


E oio 

The tomb of Jehangir at Ѕһаһаага ” 
near Lahore is 22 feet high and ori- 
ginally contained a marble pavilion. 
The architect used in his construction 
inlaid marbles, glazed tiles and paint. 
ed patterns. : 


The Golden Age 


We reach the Golden Age of Mognui 
architecture during the reign of Shah- 
jehan, the passionate lover and mas- 
ter-builder. In the plentitude of his 
power and passion he bulit as no one 
has done before him. It was during 
his reign that architecture and deco- 
rative art "flowered into their fullest 
Splendour before they ran to seeds 
in the tawdry extravagance of the pa- 
laces and monuments of Lucknow." ; 
The crown and flower of Shahjehan's 
creations was the Mausoleum, Taj 
Mahal, of which the virginal freshness 
cannot be sullied by famillarity and 
which can also be described to death. 


_ The most remarkable transformation 
in the builders’ art was the extensive 
use of marble which was now obtain- 
able in plenty from the quarries of 
Makrana The Emperor himself had 
artistic perception of a very high or- 
der апа the numerous buildings bear 
the impress of his Personality. His 
Structures display curved lines and 
flowing rhythni and he carried от 
ornamentation by colouring. using 
ШЕ stones and the method of’ xil. 

He rebuilt the Fort of Agra: апа 
erected there many marble structures 


-hore bulldfng many п 


of exquisite beauty. He algo 
off extensive reconstry, oti RU 
"uctiong at 
"W bulk 
great beanties. He planneq be: 
pital at Delhi. The Delhi KO 
overlooking the Jumna and із за 
lelogram measuring 600 fessi al 
feet. Init were, "Dean i У 3200 — 
State functions and. Tiu ; 
for royal residence, The desi p 
truction and deco: XC 
rative treatme E. 
the last-named building have "M xd 
praise of #1 critics. Throy h Le 
the Nahr-i-Bahisht сы 
a а » the Canal of Pa. 
radise. which supplied Water ty 3; 
fort through a у evi ihe 
blossomed into (шау 
dens ё gar 
^ The. magnificent and i 3 
Jami Masjid Outside was built 23886 
the period 1644 A.D. to 1658 a Curing 
In “Moti Masjid” built ог flawle 
marble we find tender devotion wedded 
to religious aspiration. The archit Sr 
reveals unrivalled mastery of p d 
rials and artístie manipulation, Tees, 
chitectural treatment is thoroughly and 
organically round. Not only choice 
marbles were used, but they were ру. 
lished with great care too, Percy Brown 
remarks: “Its chief qualities may be 
observed in the felicitous proportion. 
ing of the arcades in the facade, the 
skilful contrasting of these with thc 
colonnades of the cloisters and arched 
entrances, the delicate shape and me- | 
lodic disposition of the kiosks Over the 
parapet, the subtle effect produced by 
raising the central dome on its drum, 
and above all in the flawless nature of 
the material all of which have con. 
bined to give thls building an appear- 
ance of rare and moving beauty." 


Sluice апа 
‘fountains in 


Shahjehan's Masterpiece 


Shahjehan's masterpiece was "Taj 
mahal" (Crown of the Palaces), the 
mausoleum erected over the passion- 
ately loved consort Empress Arjumand 
Banu Begum or Mumtaz Mahal (Chos- 
en of the Palace). 


A Spanish Augustan friar Father 
Sebastian Manrique by name asserts 
that the Venetian jeweller and silver- 
smith Geronemo Verroneo in the pay 
of Shahjehan was the chief architect 
of this impressive tomb. Some W еа 
writers previously made much of 1 
but it now stands an exploded fiction. 
In the records we do not find any С? 
ference to the foreigner. Probably angs 
with many he was asked to suba 
design. Taj Mahal is the logical Pe 
lution of the mausoleum over ше at 
mains of Humayun and the om 
"Khan-I-Khanan" and as such is IR 
to tradition. If anyone at all was ¢ Т 
„cerned with the broad conception. il 
this materialised piece of Ot 
was the Emperor Shahjehan t build 
There із no element in the.grea 
ing which Is not ind d 

j n descri 
Tajmahal has neen congealed i 
ath 
Time. It has been described 10 Че 
and every poet has tried вех 
it. Its charm сап never "irn 
has been classed with the m 
Sonata, the Sistine Madonna К 
masterpieces of Shakespeare compar- 
Keyserling remarked cy ЖАР 


ШАҺ PUJA NUMBER 


vith. the Tajmahal the Victoria 
rial of Calcutta 


0! 5 
атаа cake. The dome of Tajmahal 
-jike "Piece of cloud тесіп- 
rt sta; b "mon his alri throne. ‘The 
nd; @ UP he { 
8 а paral erence and the lucidity of 
t by 3200 external architectural effect 1s 


t even to the most. superficial 


M apparen ( 

ілі нау, кесіне те great “mausoleum 1з 
ign, cong. | чое materials which take on the 
tment a "tints and tone of the atmosphere, In 
' Won the various times and in леге Weather 
zh it ran та}таһа1 reveals new beauties, It was 


al of Pa. | the intention of the Great Emperor to 
5 puild another structure of black mario 
on the other side of the Jumna аз his 


eventually 
U A own resting place and to connect the 


he gar- 


mpresslye мо by & bridge. But the war of suc- 

ilt during cession intervened and all that he could 

ieu jo was to heave a sigh from the Jas- 
Wles, ir D ^ 

n wedded mine Tower in the Fort of Agra in (һе 


of his gentle daughter Jeha- 


Architect eomp ary 

9 agate: д їп Tajmahal we find the robustness 
SX and virility of the older schools soften- 
ly ud ing into mellow sensuousness, Jt has 
were pie been even called effeminate. riting 
су Brown on the point Sydney Low opserves; 


"ft js this sensuous suggestiveness 
ot the Taj which some critics dispar- 
áge, They say it is feminine, it lacks 
strength and stern dignity. But, of 
course, it ig feminine. One might аз 
well make that a reproach against the 


| may be 
roportion- 
cade, the 
with the 
id arched 


| aver i Venus of the Capitol and the Virgins 
duced by of Murillo. If Shahjehan had been a 
its drun Greek or an Italian, the Lady of the 
nature of Tomb would have stood in changeless 
ave Com- marble or smiled from breathing сап-, 
1 appear- vas, But Moslem art was forbidden to 
ашу.” imitate the human figure. It could only 


symbolize, and the Taj is a symbol, 


Mohammedan architecture. The “Ku- 


as “Та)- tub Minar” symbolizes war-like energy 
ces), the and passion; the tomb of Akbar ma- 

passion- језіу and varied wisdom, the Hall of 
irjumand audience at Delhi, the “Dewan-i-Khas " 


al (Chos- with its famous inscription. 


If the earth holds a heaven of bliss, 
It Із this, it is this, it is this; 

Symbolizes the sumptuousness of ease 
end wealth and arbitrary power.” 

‘Aurangzeb was not a great bullder. 
His best creation was the Badshan! 
mosque at Lahore, built under che di- 
rection of Fidaj Khan Kuka, the mas- 


r Father 
e asserts 
1а silver- 
the pay 
architect 
Western 
ich. of it 


q fenon ү ot Ordnance. He also ralsed tne 
bly along ана at Вепагез іп front of the 
amie A mplé of Biswanath. 

ical evo- In Bengal 

- the ге Th 

tomb of ТЕ Muslim architecture in Bengat 
| is true CREER à synthesis of the Moslem 
was con- tang ‘he Hindu styles, The Muslim Sul- 
tion of aac ad their own conceptions and 
liness, il Сега, but they had to depend en- 
himself. mess on the Hindu masons and crafts- 
at build- en, It will be evident to the critics 


that th 


nlousty two schools have been harmo- 


fused. The pl d the lay- 
ed яз. 2 0 е plans ап i 
aled ne ae definitely of Moslem origin, 
y тапар details display Hindu work- 
to death lp and design, 
х аге, 1086 active period of Muslim 
p and di to 1з гиге in Bengal was 1338 A.D. 
(оп! joyeq 2 A.D. when the Sultanate en- 
se standi freedom. The two most out- 
rat pre, centres were Gaur and Haz- 


&nduah, Th 0- 
Tur - The earliest extant m 
nent ls the Adina Mosque at Haz- 


is*a grand | 


like all the finest creations of the later - 
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rat Panduah p 
Shah in th 


The I 


uilt by Sultan Sikander 
the 14th century. 


EA Gee art of Bengal 
EE d On the subsequent 
Core) i: i and structures, Critics 
SENE s the Hindu borrowed 
perme O-Saracenic style the cus- 
С "01е carved cornice, the heavy 

unted pillars supporting the arch 


ої (һе facade 
p and minut Г - 
namientations, е filigree ог: 


The Muslim buildi 
ngs of Ben 
been thus classified ; ко 


x Oblong type with & vaulted cen- 
ral nave and multi-domed side “wings, 
2. Single-domed type. 1 
4 8. Multi-domed oblong type. 
' 4 Single-domed type wi 
g р t 
ju on {Лгее aides: cer 
i Bebe ase EM Muslim monuments 
l. The Adina (Ja: 
by Sultan Sikander p 


у £ Shah ín 1369 or 
1374. Sir John Marshall r t 
lt is peculiar that t ue eae 


he first monument 
Was also the most ambitious structur 
of thugkind е structure 


dia. EXternally it cover red 
5 ап ared 507 
feet by 285 feet. The central Uu 
yard measures 397 feet by 159 feet. 
2. The Gunamant mosque of Gaur 


TAM by Jalaluddin Fath Shah in 1484 


3. The Darasbari 
built by Jalaluddin 
1484 A.D. 

3. The Daresbari mosque at Gaur 
erected by Yusuf Shah in 1479 A.D. 

, АП the above mosques belong to the 
% oblong type with a vaulted central nave 

and multi-domed side wings. 

4 The following belong to the single- 
“ domed type: 

1. Eklakhi mausoleum at Hazrat 
Panduah built over the tomb of Jala- 
luddin Mohammed Shah during the 
period of 1418 to 1431 A.D. Jalaluddin 
was the sou of Raja Ganesha or Kans. 

2. Chika Masjid at Gaur erected 
about the year 1504 A.D, 

3. Chhota Panduah (Hooghly) 
que biult in 1477 A.D. 

4. The old mosque at Goaldiht, 
Sonargaon (Vikrampur), іп 1519 A.D. 

5. Molla Simla mosque in the Seram- 
pore sub-division erected in 1375 A.D. 

6. The Gopalgan] (Dinajpur) Mosque 
erected in 1400 A.D. 

7. The Chamkatti mosque at Gaur 
built by Yusuf Shah in 1475 A.D, 

* 8. The Lotan Mosque erected over 
the tomb of a court-dancer by Yusuf 
Shah. The dome is impressive and the 
surface décorations beautiful. 

9, Kheraul сеш 

г! іп 1495 AD. 

Se han Rukn rhan Mosque S Deyl- 

(Dinajpur) built in 512 A.D. 

E ies DM belonging to the multi- 
blong type are: a 

doe. Salik vo at Basirhat 

in 1305 A. E 

oo Baba “adams, Mosque at Bikram- 
erected in D. = 

UR Jalaluddins YENA Satgaon 
"Му! built in 1927 fe 5 

аро Kusumba Mosque im iens 
and Kasba Mosque of Bakargun) da 


mosque at Gaur 
Fath Shah in 


mos- 


Mosqua 


th century. е 
ap ај Sahebs mosas at Башы 
í С у. 
(Burdwan) belonging MES at Gaur 


T. The Tantipara 


e 1480 A.D 
erecta ы Chhoti Sona Masjid of Gaur 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research 1050442. Мы 


Mosque built | 


ег essayed іп Eastern In- $ 


THE QUTB MINAR 
„ (Circa 1200 А.р.) at 
Delhi was originally 
238 feet іп height, Its 
purpose was to pro~ 
claim to the world the 
glory and prestige of 
Islam. There is no. 
thing like the struc- 
ture in the whole 
runge of Islamie art. 
The Pillar of Vietory 
has four stories, рго- 
jeeting balconies 
dividing each stage. 


built by Wall Muhammad in 
ginning of the 16th century. 
9. Himtabad Mosque (old) erected in 
500 AD 
10. Jabar 
(Hooghly? 
11. Bagha 
1524 АР. 
12. Bari Sona Мазина. ар Gaur built 
ру Sultan Nasrat Shah in 1526 AD. 
13. Sath-Gambus Mosque of Bager- 
hat (Khulna). 


14. Baradwart Mousque of Chota 
Panduah (Hooghiv) buit by Shab 
Shaifuddin in lath century. 


the be 


Khan Mosque at Tribent 
erected in 1298 A.D. 


(Rajshahi) Mosque built 
in 


FACTS & FIGURES that inspire CONFIDENCE 
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HIS is a question that one hears 

quite frequently from all quar- 
ters Some are of the opinion that 
they do but a great many people stil) 
think they do not, 1 think it was 
Storm Jameson. the ‘ell-known au- 
thoress. who wrote that “the world js 
not yet a rap better because women 
have been let loose in ít.” This, com. 
ing from a woman and a modern one 
at that was surprising indeed. How. 
ever this statement was made many 
years ago and 1 hope torm Jameson 
has changed her views ince then 


Admittedly. the world 15 not a bet. 
ter place now Шап it was before. in 
spite of the fact that women are 
much more in the forefront than they 
have ever been. To-day they have 
parliamentary votes, are „magistrates, 
and councillors direct industries, follow 
professions and do a  bost of other 
Jobs that used to be man's sole mono 
poly. So. it is presumed that they 


wield cqual power in the land with 
their menfolk but this 15 hardly cor- 
rect. They do have a certain amount 
of power but man 15 still the master 
no.only of his own fate but of that of 
millions of others. Woman cannot 
impinge on his rights 


The world is іп a state of hysteria 
and chaos but it ig not due to the 
“letting loose of women" that it has 
tome to. this stage. It is because wo- 
men still have so little say in matters 
07 policy and war. The cruelties, mis- 
fortunes and miseries that are the lot 
of the greater part of ‘ће human race 
to-day are due not to woman but to 


Man's ever-increasing greed and lust 
for power, 

Extended Interests 

The freedom that women naye 


Achieved in the past sixty years or so 


as been enormous in Western coun: 
Шез. Here in India women's emanci- 
Pation has been to'a very large extent 
whe to their fight for independence 
5 ich brought them out in their thou- 
‘Of the OM the seclusion. and shelter 
бү Пе: homes. to suffer and fight side 
о Side with their men To-day these 
en. ате capable and. nave full con- 
TRE In their ability to share the 
heir | Of everyday affairs with men. 
Spheres crests and activities in other 
nu ae Outside the domestic one are 
опе S, Often it is said thar if 

n take an interest in things out 


25 
mh, their home the home suffers 
8 not true 


be ES ERE 
Upped 

Mother than her 

Cally аз well as 


woman 15 far 
to be a wife and a 
Predecessor was 
mentally she 15 a 
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pO MODERN WOMEN MAKE соор 


MOTHERS ? 


By Mrs. KRISHNA HUTHEESING 


better Specimen. The object of 
man’s emancipation 15 not to 

hey like man but to make her 
Powerfully womanly Only 


She ibe of greater use to man 
Society. 


In the Present-day world woman 
takes life's responsibilities far more seri- 
ously than her sisters did before her. 
She does not claim to be perfect ana 
has many shortcomings Nevertheless, 
she 15 full of courage. hope and desire 
to be not only useful to soclety bur 
first ‘and foremost to make her home 
Perfect and to bring up her children 
to be useful and good citizens who will 
be a credit to any nation. 


As а mother the modern woman 
takes her duties earnestly and sertous- 


ly. If she wants to marry and have 
children, she tries to learn about the 
care and up:bringing of children even 
before her marriage. - More and more 
girls have found it an essential part 
of their education to learn about-the 
care of little children before they have 
them themsely.s. 

When we were children we knew our 
parents loved us and tock good care 
of us, but very few considered our 
parents as friends. There was a gulf 
between. parents and children that 
could not be ‘bridged, due to a certain 
stern code of behaviour on the part 
of the parents who did not think it 
proper to share confidences with their 
children or treat them gradually as 
equals, So. Іп spite of all the love 
they bore eacl other there was seldom 
я bond of friendship and understand- 
ing hetween them. 


Any lapse on the part of a child 
with regard to his behaviour was dealt 
with very sternly and sometimes very 
harshly To-day all this is changed. 
Parents are no longer ogres to be 
feared and respected by turns They 
are frlends nnd companions who are 
loved and trusted. to «hom children 
would confess a fault without fear ofa 
thrashing and to whom they would go 
unhesitatingly for advice and on 
whose judgment they would depend 


igh both parents play a very 
ante part in the «ves of their 
children it is the mother who influen: 
ces them most and УП is tue more 
nt factor, for 5 x J 
aoe responsible for fhe up-bringing 
e child 
En no longer onse ae for 
s to seek advice sex-h} 6 
SUN & doctor ME um 
à 8 : 
ana physiological peculiar! A ЫНА, 
Low. the old days» was 0 
E edd ds now deliberately par: 
ned and provided Гог. d ps 
knowledge of psychology Ras 0% 


wo- 
make 
more 
thus can 
kind and 
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been a stumbling block to most wo- 
men in bringing up their children. To- 
day the modern girl with her know- 
ledge of this most important subject 


is essentially better equipped to bea 
mother. 


Motherhood A Study 


The amount of literature оп the 
care and up-bringing of children з 


numerous and women  haye greatly 
benefited by 1t. To bring healthy 
children into the сопа and bring 


them up properly as Ппе and courage- 
ous human beings is the desire of 
every sensible mother. The modern 
mother no longer relies on the ‘mother 
instinct’ to bring up her children, She 
relies upon scientific ..nowledge and 
common sense. The solemnity with 
which most young mothers study their 
responsibilities and try to carry them 
out 15 very admirable, though some 


people may think it is somewhat over- 
done. 


The relationship between parent and 
child is а’ тог: natural one now. In 
the old days parents took a negativa 
interest in the activities of their child, 
To-day they take a very positive ona 
in. his health, temperament, Schooling 
and other activities. Childish pranks 
or conspicuous naughtiness used to be 
severely dealt with and illnesses too, 
Were tackled most unscientifically. То. 
day every mother with common sense 
tries to avoid illness and remove any 
Possible causes of mental or physical 
handicap by scientific means, А chil- 
dish prank ls no longer considered д 
біп and as such it is dealt with under- 
standingly. 


There is to-day less possessiveness 
between mother and child and less of 
the discipline of the old school, In 
its stead there is more comradeship 
and understanding and far mare care, 
When women һауе educated minds 
and wider interests, when husband 
and wife share al responsibilities 
equally this attention 18 more рох 
sible Mothers who can share their 
Caildren's interests, who bave know- 
ledge of the wider world outside the 
family circle, are better equipped than 
purely domestic housewives (о telp 
their sons and daughters as they pass 
out of schools and colleges to take up 
Шез responsibilities 


The modern mother із far more ро- 
pular than the old-fashioned one and 
far more capable. Ін spite of many 
handicaps she is proving besond doubt 
that she is best fitted to mould the 
future citizens of the world who, ft is 
hoped, will make of the world a better 
place than it is to-day. X 
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HIS war, the greatest of all wars, 
ap has been given the name of a 


Global or Total War. It is total in 
this sense that it would spare nothing 
‘and none—global because the entire 
Tum ің its field of operation, 

War is said to be destructive, surely 
jt is so. It annihilates the products 
of civilization and destroys human 
wealth, saved from time immemorial, 
jų has a thousand and one other faults, 
sull it is not an unmixed evil. “The 
darkest cloud has its silver lining too." 
War has also its beneficial effects, It 
gives this old world a reshape in the 
form of hope and new light—a rebirth 


in everything that man can conceive, 
It revolutionizes the entire human so- 
ciety and gives scope for reorganiza- 
tion, based on the principle of im- 
provement upon past experience, which 
gives opportunities to the eradication 
of far-deep evils. 


India is busy, too, with post-war ге- 
construction. Мапіѓоіе theories have 
been laid down for national, industrial 
and otner sorts of planning. I shail 
here refer to one of the Indian prob- 
lems of the twentieth century with 
which every Indian, high or low, for 
the sake of his or her own existence 
is vitally connected; and which, if 
neglected, I am afraid, would mean 
another great war in the arena of 
Indian home-life. I mean the question 
of an all-round female emancipation 
in India, 


Even in these modern times Indian 
women have very little scope for 
taking up careers as brend-earners. The 
question of bringing Indian women on 
& footing cf individual and economic 
equality with men should be solved. 
Ц! ме take into account the etiology 
of keeping this problem іп suppres- 
sion we find nothing but traditional 
Class-hatred and the primitive mas- 


culine desire to keep women under 
subjection. D 


There are many theories opposing 
le cause of such amelioration of the 
condition of Indian: women, I shall 
“lscuss only a few It is being spoken 
ОГ from a so-called scientist's point of 
mew that biologically women are in: 
Bae of going through the duties 
te Men. This plea is based on the. 
ЦОУ. that the shape of duties із 
и changeable, But that is not true 
mad езе days wnen duties have been 
It jg Simllar with the help of science. 
tend. Wonderful that women who can 
o the Physical and intellectual labour 
are con Vellbeing of their family lite 
throne posed to be incapable of going 
cuts. Similar types of duties in the 
6 World only because it is for 
8. Another argument from the 
Side which is put. forward 
Work for women ш the 


üt 
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tld would result in the nes- - 


INDIAN WOMEN uw 


;/ | PosteWar Reconstruction 
M By Mrs. RENU PROVA RAY 


ligence 9f their family duties and in- 
difference to the 
OF children, Tt admits that as man 
Werks in the world at large, he is in- 
different to the question of hls own 
family life. But that із not a fact. 
A man who works in the outside world 
does, not necessarily fall short of his 
duties towards his family. ТИеп why 
will women behave otherwise ? In 
fact, this sort of mass-illusion 18 at 
the root of the growth and develop- 


ment of a wrong ` conception about 
what women actually аге and what 


they really can ог cannot do. The 
Same possession-right complex has been 
working: А ] 

In both rich and poor socleties, the 
Conception of womca as bread-earners 


l5 taken to be undignified. But there 
18 ПО answer to the question of stabi- 


'lising their financiz! status, That is 
lo say, they won't be allowed to 
Improve the conditions of their life 


even if they са do it by honest 
labour. The Ide» of such compulsion 
to poverty is hopelessly cruel and bar- 
buric. No v'eight has yet been given 
to the question т opening careers for 
Indian women in financial life; their 
poatlon since the inception of modern 
Society “has been the same. Matri- 
mony,.so to say, is the only career 
open to them. Nobody is ready to 
give them a chance to earn their 
own livelihood and add to the store 
of their national wealth. `The same 
old jargon- "Women must work in 
and about homes"—is being preached 
and preached. In addition to their 
function of reproduction of the species, 
they are a sort of life-prisoners domesti- 
cated to slavery. Men get money for 
their work but women are unpaid 
servants, This is the sum-total of 
the home and foreign policy of an 
average Indian household. 

A further curlous point ls that 
when women belonging to the upper 
middle class in India are debarred 
from taking up a vocational life, no- 
body objects to the usIng of the mere 
pcor class of women to work in mills, 
mines, factories and In similar Indus- 
trial organisations Мо sense of dig- 
rity is touched here, Poor helpless 
women are made to do nasty jobs 

n refuse to do them. They 
S uid only because their labour 
is cheaper Mer AA of men, This 
із sheer ‘exploitation. 

We Indians are trying to do things 
in the fashion cf the нса 
everything save and ®ve know what 

int about women e d 
ро f womenfolk is engage 
pore REE R services at the present 
үл Ану orld. Im 

3 the wor 
moment throughout atten- 
England, where only soclety ы 


dance was considered to” be yas best 


ја Nati 


Proper rearing ир” 


. will emerge and give birth to a | 


virtue that an average British woman 
could manifest— women аге doing | 
Wonderful services in all the branches 
of munition production; In Russia 
the ratio between men and women 
workers ls on а par since pre-war 
days, In Japan the kimono has given 
way to the over-all and the hands 
that arranged flowers are now making 
bullets. This war has certainly opened 
Some vista for women's emancipation 
in India and a good number of Indian 
women, too, have taken part in some 
branches о! Auxiliary War services, 

But we must remember that this is 
only a compu!sion of the times and as 
soon as the war wil come to a close 
women would go and be replaced by 
men. Why should it be so? Women 
Who are working to-day equally with 
men will again be thrown into the 
four walls of domestic life. When 
the whole of India is shouting with 
the slogan of post-war reconstruction, 
апа upholding the argument of 
raising the standard of living, the 
writer is at a loss to understand 
how the standard ot living can be 
raised if we are going to deprive 
nearly one-half of the population of its 
earning capacity. This is delusive. 
Something very sound with regard to 
the position of Indian women should 
be arrived at if reconstruction be our 
real aim. Before taking the question 
at random some arrangements for a 
special type of adult education for 
women should be made. And voca- 
tional training must be included in it. 
The theory of co-education has only 
brought them to a fleld of training 
which Is only suitable for men. 

But now the time has come for 
opening up every possible profession 
to them, Sex should no more be a 
disqualification except in some special 
cases. The difference between the 
two grades of pays in the men's and 
women's branches of services should 
be remoyed. In every possible appoint- 
ment there should be a ratio re. 
served for women canaidates as long 
as such candidates may be available. | 
In fact, there are few works which 
women cannot undertake, > 

In conclusion, the women of India. 
after this War should be legally equi 
to meu in their vocational life an 
be free to choose any sort of occu 
tion. whetsover. To propose is e 
thing but to discern is another, ‘Tt ts 
the part to be played by the experts. 
If the proposals be accepted, ways to 
their fulfilment won't be lacking. We 
need a change. We dream of a new 
world wheretrom a new light of hope 


Understanding between . the relati 
ship of man апа woman in Inc 
which wil| be far more beautiful 
far more humane than all that 
have hitherto known. TX 


4 ULKI was only Shankar’s niece, 
though her name should litera 1- 


ly have meant “a fire-spark”, But a 
spark she indeed was. A mere kid of 
six, she talked such a lot апа was 
curious about so many things that she 
could as well have been his granny. 

“Well, uncle,” she would ask, “Why 
are the Sahibs so fair? Is it because 

they use such a lot of soap? Can't 
you use alittle more of it? I feel so 
awkward when my friends come; I 
have to tell them a fib. Uncle was so 
Spotless fair, I tell them, and a dirty 
Теуег left him dark. I would hate 
them to pass в remark on your colour. 

“For goodness’ sake, do stop, Ешкі” 
sald Shankar. 

“Is it really a fact that men turn 
into stars when they die?" Fulki tur- 
ned to a new topic. “Well, then, you 
haye only to count the stars to know 
how many people died. Mashi says, 
the stars are as big as the earth; that’s 
rot. We һауе another world just un- 
der our feet, haven't we? It's called 
America, I know. I wonder if the 
people down there do not fall off," 

"They don't," Shanker put her wise, 
"There's & kind of gum called gravita- 
tion. That sticks them." VETE 


"How funny,” said Ешкі “Shouldn't 
we ав well purchase а phial of it?” 

“Cut away for a moment, will you? 
Let me have a look at the newspaper.” 

"Don't these kids of the Sahibs all 
speak in English? I wonder where 
they learnt it from so quickly. Have 


you got rhymes in English as well? 
Бо they also begin with primers like 


we do in Bengall? They say, Іп 
Vilatt even а shoe-mender is а sahib; 
I don't think I believe it, Mashi has so 
many. stories," 


Shanker looked amused at this gar- 
rulous child. "It's time for you to let 
me alone,' he said. "You would give 
me a headache before the morning is 
out,” 


But Fulki was not to be,snubbed so 
easily. She came closer to ТЕГ uncle 
and said, “Well, I don't care if I do. 
Don't I know how to give a massage? 
Do you know what grandpa has promi- 
sed? Let my hair be a little longer 
and he would take me to a barber to 
have my hair bobbed. Would you buy 
me a broad ribbon? It’s for my dolly. 
She's only & tiny tot; that’s why she 
can't speak. I’m teaching her to, by 
and by.” } 


"It's as well that you keep that wea- 
pon to yourself.” 

Fulki understood the joke. Her 
face grew red with bashfulness; she 
moved away a little, fascinatingly. 

“Well, Uncle?” 


"Cough it out.. What's it this time?” 

“Auntie has such a lovely crop of 
hair: why don't you take her to bob 
it?" 


"Well said," said Shankar, as though 
concious of his. responsibility all on a’ 
sudden, “The idea never struck me, 
Go quick, darling. and ask your auntie, 
What a precious long time Т. have 
allowed to be wasted,” 

Fulki didn't wait to be rold 4 second 


By SUBODH BASU 


time. She scampered off like a forest- 
fire to convey the good tidings, 

Fulki was motherless, This was Why 
she was the pet of the entire family, 
But she was not 
She was clever and intelligent, She 
knew how to laugh and dance; she 
would burst into a tune for the mere 
asking. 

Of course, she talked a little too 
much. If all her enquiries had to be 
answered, the tongue would know no 
respite. Shankar tried his best to sa- 
tisfy her curiosity but, when it be- 
came a little too thick, he had a way 
of escape; he sent her to his wife over 
one problem or another, 


But it was not long before Fulkl re- 
turned with Mandira, her aunt. 

"What's thig?" complained Mandira 
in mock seriousness. "In the name of 
goodness, shouldn't there be a proper 
time for sending bailiffs? Do you think 
I have nothing else to attend to?” 


“How can I help?” replied Shankar 
innocently, “I can’t for my life reply 
to all queries single-handed. It’s now 
your. turn You are my better half, 
aren't you?" 

Mandira's face lit up with a smile. 
But Fulki protested. 

"Bah." said Fulki, “But. didn’t you 
send me to ask her if she would bob 
her hair?" 

"And did you?" asked Shankar. and 
turning with a mischievous smile tO- 
wards his wife added, "Well, you see 
Fulki suggestéd that you would look 
fine If you bobbed your hair Long 


@ 0 
hair is no good. Won't you like to £i 


to a hairdresser ?” i 
“Why not?” said Mandira, suppress. 


Ing laughter. m 
"How wonderful, let'sgo letus. Р 

ki began to clap her hands in 10 T 
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& pampered child. | 
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oo up as soon as I bob?" askeq 
ж ingly. 
Мапата СЕ that's rot,” said Ful- 
«Оһ, ШЕ біз and apprehensive at 
kh e time. “Then all memsahibs 
the E ie worn whiskers.” 
would ‚ do.” said Mandira, “But they 
БІЛЕУ nem well with  face-powder, 
nide гоц see What а lot of powder 
ER on their face?" 
B cle dear, this isn’t true, is it?" 
«py no means.” Дд 
«pon't believe your uncle" Mandira 
ned to contradict him, 
anc wants me have long whiskers 
POTE he wears. I shan't have 


h 


ике 


A hiskers. Try to drink a cup of milk, 
=) ў \ 


d you пеуег сап without painting 
s whiskers white." She turned to- 
m her husband and said, “Look 
T why don't you take Ful to a bar- 
ЭЖ and have her hair bobbed? What 
beautiful palr of shining black whis- 
kers she would have." 

“No,” said Fulki, “you aren't telling 
the truth.” 

"No ?" 

"Never." 

"Well, then go and bob." 

Fulki was in a dilemma. If whis- 
kers did come out, there would be no 
sense In having the hair bobbed. But 
she was not sure lt was the truth 

‘I shall go to grandpa and ask him." 


she said at last. "He won't tell a lie.” 
Mandira was alarmed. “Now stop 


her" she said. "Look where she has 
Started for? She is going to father- 
in-law.” 


"Let her, Let the truth be known," re- 
ped Shankar unperturbed. 


"Fulki, Ful" shouted Mandira. 
"Come, listen, Here's an interesting 
thing. Run if you don't want to miss 
it" 

"One minute, auntie darling," replied 
Fulkt as she sallied out. "I shall just 
Tun and ask grandpa," 


Mandira had to run after 
Teach her, 


her to 


"Come quick if you want to have А 
100" at those bald patches on your 
010105 head. He is so  clever—& 
minute's delay and he will hide them 
with his hair And then you can ne- 


ver find them: however much you may 
try,” 


РШ һаа such curiosity about the 
39 Patches on her uncle'shead. So far 
She haq Never seen them teen 
wy heard about them‘ from her aunt. 
zi listening to her, she woull % 
mos these. patches of desert on her 
‘urn S crown and her stomach would 

With laughter While most people 
Әле turn of hair, Shankar had 


dee 


"Wo. and perhaps a Иепе biggish, This 
Was the big joke. 


Fulki needed no further persuasion 
At the Mention of these intriguing ob. 


fects she came Tunning with all the 
curiosity of an explorer, à 


"The bald Patches ?" she asked in a 
voice ringing with joy and curiosity 


and а roguish smile on her lips 
“Where are they?" 


Mandira beckoned her behind the 
chair on which Shankar was seated 
and carefully parted Shankar's hair. 

"Here's one,” she said. 

"Ah," grumbled Shankar, 

"What?" asked Mandira. 

“What are you after?” 

"Im showing Екі 
patches." 

"Leave me In peace, will уоп?" 

“Don't try to shield the truth. Look, 
Fulki, here's the other one. Very shin- 


ing, aren't they? Won't you like to 
feel them with your hand ?" 


Fulki did nothing of the kind; she 


the bald 


soon, 
% аур, Cis marry again, 
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told by signs that this would make 
uncle angry. But these shining pat- 
ches titillated her so that she could 
not suppress her giggles any longer; 
they fuzzed out like soda-water. She 


laughed and laughed and laughed, till 
she was nearly chocked, 


"Do you know," Mandira asked her, 
‘what happens if one has two bald 
Patches on the crown instead of one?” 


"What happens?” queried Fulki, 
“He marries twice,” 

"You mean uncle will?" 

"Yes, he has to,” 


"Why do you teach her all this rub: 
bish?” remarked Shankar while he ran 
his eyes over the newspap2r, 


“I shall die soon," continued Мап- - 
dir& “And then your uncle will march 
out to marry again. You will have а 
new auntie,” 


"Oh, 
auntie.” 
"Shan't д? And your uncle would 


you mustn't die, darling 


= E ch 
dira. * And then your uncle will mar 
соле RUN have a new auntie ", 


Es is and fetch a new bride? Then your 
у uncle must be а great hero,” 

' *please, Mandira,” implored Shan- 
_ "kar annoyed. 

“Auntie is a little loose in her head, 
isn't she?” remarked Fulki "She 
would talk any rot, Get her hair bob- 
Беа, uncle, and when she has whiskers 
she would know.” 


“If the uncle has two bald patches 
on the crown, the auntie must die.” 
Mandira persisted obstinately. “Then 
you will have a new and handsome 
auntie and your uncle a new..." 


Shankar rose up from his chair and 
as he made for her, Mandira picked 
up Fulki in her arms and ran away. 
Fulki began (о giggle. 


It was since then that Fulki was 
- filled simultaneously with wonder, cu- 
Tiosity and apprehension on account of 
her uncle's bald patches. 

Shankar was enjoying his Sunday 
Siesta. Не had slept long and was 
feeling drowsy and lethargic even after 
Several hours’ laziness. Не turned in 
his bed to have another nap. 


And then he saw Fulki coming on 
tip-toe. Shankar closed his eyes again 

“Shh, not a word,” whispered Fulki. 
“You mustn't awake uncle or he would 
be very angry.” 

Behind her was a pack of children 
of her cwn age craning their necks in 
curiosity. 

"Here's 15” said Fulki slowly and 
carefully parting Shankar's hair. 
“Look, didn’t I tell you?” 

The little crowd literally pored over 
Shankar, М 

“But you told us there were two,” 
said some one. 


“Wait a minute. I shall show you 
the other. How wonderful, isn’t it? 
It's regular shining." 


"He hides them with hair, doesn't 
he?" said one, 

"Oh, no," corrected Fulki. "He only 
covers them so that they might not get 
Boiled.” 


But Fulki would not encourage a dis- 
cussion on the subject. She was afraid 
that this might rouse her uncle. She 
ordered the crowd out of the room. 
But on the verandah they started such 
а discourse on the bald patches that 
Shankar, who only pretended to be 
asleep, felt like getting up and giving 
ЕШКІ a good chiding. The naughty ріг) 
Пай made him an exhibit. 

"Fulki" he shouted. 

“Yes, Uncle" Ешкі came in, Ш ‘at 
ease and quite apprehensive. 

"What's all this? What did you call 
ell these imps for?" 

Fulki was taken aback. 

“Don't you be angry with me, uncle 
dear,’ she mumbled "I talked to 
them about your balds and they 


wouldn't let me in peace until I showed 
them. Would you tell me, Uncle, how 
cinema-films are made? I want to 
score over them. Real people have to 
do all the things we see on the screen, 
haven't they? And then they are pho- 

tographed, what?” У 

Shankar Jaughed within himself at 
the dexterity with which she changed 
the topic. 

“Cut away, naughty girl,” he said. 
“Another time you bring in people to 
show my bald patches and you know 
what to expect.” ы 
Without another word, Fulki slunk 


away. 


Mandira wasinbed with a hig. tem- 
perature for the last few days. The 


doctors suspected that this might be 
typhoid. There was a shadow of fear 
all over the household. Fulki never 
left her aunt's bedside during the last 
few days. Children naturally feel & 
dislike for the atmosphere of a sick- 
room, but not Fulki She never left 
her auntie since she was laid up in her 
bed. She fanned her with her weak 
hands; she massaged Mandira's aching 
forehead with her tiny fingers and 
tried to give her as much comfort as 
she could improvise. But as soon as 
the fever was suspected to be typhoid, 
she was not allowed to go into-the sick- 
room, Fulki fluttered impatiently out- 
Side the room. Whenever she had an 
opportunity, she would run to the door 
of the room where Mandira lay: she 
would peep in through the windows 
and if she would ever find the room 
empty of others she would come Яаѕһ- 
ing into the room like a shaft of light- 
ning, and running her hand tenderly 
over Mandira's limbs, pour forth quick 
words of assurances: "I'm so sorry, 
darling auntie. Won't you cheer up? 
You would be cured in no time.” 
Shankar sat on his chair worrying 
Mandira's illness was causing real 
anxiety The blood test had definitely 


showed it to be a case of typhoid 
Shankar was mortally afraid; this 
deadly scourge was most dangerous 


with women of Mandira's age. 

"Uncle ?" 

"Fulki" said Shankar startled, as ne 
found her standing by his side She 
had crept up in the dark unawares 
"What can I'do for you ?" 

“1 have a word with you, uncle dear," 
said Fulki “You see. it's something 
like this. Well can't you make hair 
grow on your bald patches with some- 
tning or other? Don't you remeniber 
What auntie used to say? You can't 
possibly have any use for both of them 
at the same time, Do bring a medi 
cine, please do, please, ." 

Next moment she fitted out of the 
room. . E 
Mandira Was зауеа that time. But 


AMRITA BAZAR 
it was not because Fulki's s i 
his second bald liquidated. Lu 

e 


had both his patches, 
ж 4 


Lj * . A 


A year had run out aft ( 
dira had died a month Mes 
phoid had shattered hey Henr tye 
day she died suddenly of hearttany Ж 
after а few days’ illness. The nea a 
was wrapped in deep mourning: E 
was like a stroke from a cruel Bod wh m 
had been suddenly  róuseg to qm т 
Shankar was stunned, а supér-shary 
sword seemed to have passeq ШЕГІ 
his body, severing him- into 


without his knowing it and m 


ing any mark, but only а деда! bed 
that convulsed him inside, | soun 
Shankar lay in the dark | agai 
huddled in ап easy-chair, Не -read John 
about God, the soul, the next world with 
and the lot of them; many Were the bour: 
Sage words of consolation. ^ But the “term 
heart refused to be consoled, Idea 
“Uncle?” agge 
“What, Fulki?” The 
"May І sit by you for a little?" ordir 
"Do,' darling." х d d 
Fulki perched herselt on one of tha NE 
arms of the easy-chair She began to | man 
comb Shankar's hair with her tiny ice 
fingers and did not speak for long. Gar 
“Uncle ?” БАТ Hons 
" Yes 2” " ТА 
“Mashi says, the soul never dies, It's p* Qus 
still alive when one is dead. If it's so, DAE 
then auntie isn't dead. after all She's He 
still alive as a soul.” the | 
Shankar said nothing, but he took emol 
her hand in his and suppressed а | арке 
sigh. atte orn 
"Look. uncle. look at the sky,” sad. Dx 
Fulki" There are two stars over — ‘pear 
there. One is auntie and the other i ЫШ. 
my mother. The two are staying 10- the 
gether, aren't they? They must be реді: 
talking and laughing a lot, They do ШЕ 
see us. Don't you notice how they are E 
twinkling? Since the soul never dies. dim 
what's there to fear?" d word 
Shankar looked first at the stars and - ponc 
then at Fulki Не did not say a ЖО blog: 
Ешкі was no longer a prankish А @ 
what she had started to рге nies timp 
philosophy What а world of DP form 
pathy was contained rg such а S il gera 
vessel! What 1s styange little Е Self 
was Fulki! ) Q 
Ешкі walked doy the stairs to her uc 
grandpa’s study. Бего 
“Grandpa.” sala puid twel 
“What is it; Ful?" ; n for 
‘Supposing uncle has hair ЕТО att eat 
one of his bald patches now, коши ever 
then auntie come to life again: ehen- dete, 
"What?" asked he іп сотр" Sligh 
sion. j er- Sha 
“Oh, you are no good Yos d ss efi 
stand nothing." said Fulki ving 


Ж 
she ran away. She hid herself nee 
the dark stair-case. She " 

happy. She felt like crying. 
had the bald patches helpe 


AID the great  lexicographer Р ; 
5 Johnson, “Тһе man who goes (о By M. A. MAZMUDAR, М.А, 


; :elv : rel.” his remar ; 
Lv ped before twelve 15 a scoundrel.” The mark, know once slaves of their ser 
: ELI ervants, And 
soundest and most sensible argument that I shell eternally Ignore it, lessly dependent upon them for pe 
against this remark is that it 1s So much for Johnson, Now about little physical effort Quite nat i 
Johnsonian. The flimsiest acquaintance the man who said: motion and resistance pe. un х 
with Johnson himself, his life and Ja- "Early to bed and early to rise qualities of the Mme tony: cre RE 
Were the pours, will gren the faet that the Makes а man healthy, wealthy, їп them. They are unable to with’ 
Ж ‘term ‘Johnsonian’ carries with it the and wise.” 5 1 
But the 1 te f stand the mildest forces of nature. 
idea of size, magnitude, enormity, ex- I cannot bear this man, X 


If he had Seasons are their curse. Th 
ealon. queerness, abnormality, only’ accosted me in à street corner, t sai 


negligible change in the wee 
The celebrated Doctor had an extra. 8nd told me, “Go to bed early, my : Ax 


| й brings to them severe dístempers, Col 
tle?" | ordinarily tough constitution. He had boy, and get up early," Т would have and fever are their const a a 
2 strangely strong character, He stu- thought him a trifle meddlesome, yet nions. They have to ies Ae MS 
died under a master named Hunter, rather honest and reasonable. But he bodies under а dull Rata mone 
Among his intimate friends was a does not do 50. He promises me the  tonous weather of Шеш own. In sums 
man called Savage. . He wedded а cream of world's happiness for the mer, you see them crowded like ants 
widow twice his age. He had as pupil ‘mere matter of flinging myself on bed on hills and beaches, Struggling for 
one of the greatest of actors, David гапу. end fying out ші it uly І cool fresh air. In winter, vou lose 
іск. He compiled а colossal dic- o See on what particular them in thei T. 
ЕТЕЙ He conducted magazines sty- ground he based hls opinion, and you find them in core pass ERU 
ed "The Rambler’ and The Idler’ His Оп ‘what particular authority he strange to raindrops, Et Se й 
led ‘Th g Ops. 11.15 really very 
poverty and sufferings were stupend- gives the world promises- which amusing to see a soft breath of warm 
dies, It" us. He was a lutton of the first Пе could never hope to see fulfilled, air, a thrilling gust of cold wind, or a 
ез) б З h F B 1l id, “N Nearly all th le 1 һа t tiny іп-а hasi ү 
' | magnitude; so that, Boswell said, “No ў е реоріе арреп {о у rain-drop chasing away millions 
US SOMME Gan nie more heartily than Johnson”. “enews and nearly all the people I of millionaires in dread of death, 
11, She's | ШЕП T а k do not happen to know are early sleep- 
a | He was subject to a disease known. аз & п to know are early slee b > oe 
the "King's Evil’ Even his feelings and ers and early risers, and none of them E ЕЛЕСІ: ПЕ Tim bn 
һе took emotions, and his exhibitions of them із healthy, wealthy, or wise. infirmity as their richness itself, ‘they 
£ ) were characterized by grotesque ех- Even two minutes’ quiet considera- are quite at sea as to how anda whee 
fggeration, Look at this description боп will convince even a most pa to spend their enormous wealth, So 
of his laughter, It is again the im- headed person of the glaring abst they imagine they have diseases, and 

v a f >» Mortal Boswell; "He then- burst into dity of the couplet, If health, wealth, praceedito. get them) cured ‘The mints 
p. s such a fit of laughter, that he ap- and wisdom could be ned БОТ Supp ne ons of Mammon are invariably the vies 
rs over peared to be almost in a convulsion; «into bed enrly, and sallying out о! tims of doctors. The doctors give 
other Шад in order to support himself, laid early, T should estimate them as very them all sorts of extravagantly fanek 
ine m | hold of one of the posts at the side of cheap indeed, and not wor me TO ful and extraordinarily expensive mas 
ying the foot pavement, and sent forth ble of possessing at a DS in. ladies, and leech them of their money, 
nust be реді so loud, that in the silence of tinsel or a packet of Japanese tooth- An the patent medicines in the world 
"d the night his voic 3 d to resound powder would be comparatively dear, thrive on the bellies of the rich. T 
ле from T Wei teh” He But the truth les the other Way fave known plutocrats becoming paus 
Деш. КІРЕ Вато Heat CM $ about. Health, wealth, and wisdom 's in their pursuit of health 
'er dies, Was a tremendous talker. His lan- SNC GER precious and rare of this pers eir p gaith, 

З Ша е was the language of Latin 86 е moe vans A glance at the Health never befriends wealth, But 
ars and - | Words, huge and heavy, portly and planets * columns, medicine advertise- wealth is positively inimical to wis. 
& word. ponderous, He became the subject of Мате d news items of an average бот. For some reason that 18 пор 
sh girl, blography, Ву common consent the mene АП will render conspicuous to comprehensible, wisdom is inseparab- 
ich. was greatest in all literature. The man Пемврар t intelligence the арра. ly associated with penury. Knowledge 
f sym- Ё imply stood for insurgent magnitude, the ШЕПТЕ tey of health, wealth,and attracts poverty like а magnet. Great- 
a small formidable bigness monstrous exag- . ling bankruptey 0 in this. planet. mess of mind is always accompanied 
Це girl eration, And his remark is like him- wisdom that pevati АШ and ҹіѕ by smallness of means. The impecu- 

2. Self, ў ў Moreover. healt. Wes Опе seldom  niosity of poets and philosophers ae 
Bs. eve! f proverbial. There never was a pundit 
ople who possess even опе 0 с 4 ҮН А 

ore eles, 4 агада ent Lol, fora | merito sap пештен обладава а шаи ао ено An 
fvelva, ang ^ І Still во іо bed befo fact, they are mutually RISK Di Spite of his immensa knowledge and 
fore tye nd I will always go to bed be- There is a mysterious dias of profound wisdom, was often hard up 
eari "elve. There is по power Gy among them. Anvone DOS de to a degree. And so was his great 
Ever n ove Aven or in hell, that shall ny one of the three 15 ER jthy friend ‘Goldy’ Oliver Goldsmith. one 
te Move me an inch from this solemn 8 id of che other two. _ The weal Ith of the wisest and most humane perso- 
alightes ton. I shall not pay the almost always wantos ШІ didum nalities in all literature, was à Very 
shall a. need to Johnson's saying, Tt and wisdom, ‘The healthy ca Sever poor man He tramped the Continent 
ct 100 have the most insignificant wealthy or wise. Te NO EN "with a guinea in his pocket, one 
vine] qon me. I shall be most di: Тол ог healthy And so Шер for. shirt to his back, and a flute in his 
Any ndifferent to it. I do not see The frenzied race of the TR sper. hand." Johnson had to sell his fa- 
апу 188500 why Johnson should have га] health is а most Dit e mous "Vicar of Wakefield” for sixty 

Үшелсе over me опе hundred as ‘Their artificial and vor fora pounds in order to extricate himself 
Vthree years after his death. : "bodies 


г er thelr bo x (Continued on Page 75) 

t off to the great Grub Street habits Tende ihe life, They are the f К 

fourmand of p writ EAR but, as for natural health 
(riter, sir; but, 
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and for all, 


\ ] "together. 
to her — | Johnson or no Johnson, scoundre) or dom never 80 108 
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HERE are many rivers in ‘India 

which flow down iù various direc- 
ons, seeking the level, cutting val- 
1075 sometimes ШОШЫП the mountain 
ranges and changing occasionally 
thelr beds, They have their origin 
lakes fed by innumerable 
waterfalls or in the 
combination of several small streams 
of rain water. Sometimes they take 
iheir rise from mountains and some- 
times they branch off from large 
rivers often to join with them again 
at a certain distance. Many of the 
rivers of India still bear the living as- 
sociations of the history and civilisa- 
tio of the country, As described in 
ancient Indian literature, all rivers of 
India are sacred. They are like mo- 


u 


either in 
springs or Im 


thers to the world and all purge 
away sins. 
It is interesting to note that the 


river walters are generally characteris- 
ed as having the properties of being 
transparent, light, stimulating, taste- 
ful appetising, sweet and lukewarm, 
The waters of the rivers that flow 
towards the east tend to be heavy 


and those that flow towards the west, 
light, Their properties vary accord- 
ing to the localities through which 
they flow. The waters of the rivers 
that are sluggish are found to be 
heavy and those of the rivers with 
tapid flow tend to be light. The wa- 
ters of the rivers with rocky or sandy 
beds are pure and those of the rivers 
that issue from the Himalays are like 
neclar. The waters of some rivers 
that flow cast from the  Vindhyas 
tend to produce rheumatism. those of 
the rivers that flow east and west 
tend to cure phlegm and bile, those 
of the rivers that flow west ‘tend to 
excite bile and those of the rivers 
that flow north possess digestive pro- 
Perles. The waters of some rivers 
tend to cause headache. heart-disease, 
leprosy and elephantiasts The river 
Odavari is praised as possessing the 
Vronerty of quenching thirst and 
ae roving the causes of such diseases 
85 гозу. tuberculosis and blood pres: 
ЛЕ Й he river Tungabhadra js des- 
rere hi as having water which is 
which ingly pure, tasteful, heavy and 
bil ich produces itching and increases 
ib fis The water of the river Krishna 

Transparent, tasteful, stimulating 
S ppetising 

tictly Speaking, the principal 


tiver 5 
n ter 9f India may be classified either 


ort those of the territorial or 
administrative divisions with which 
fe connected. They may be 
1) stinguished into two classes: 
1058 belonging to distinct 

' Systems, and 


7! those flowing down independent- 
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‘Ms of the mountain or hill тап-. 


B 


ly either 


to disappear in { 
to empty a desert or 


themselves into a sea. 
The Sindhu System - 

AS regards the Sin 
may be note 
known river 
Which the In 
a 


dhu system, 16 
d that it is the greatest 
of northern India atter 


' dus gfoup is named Itis 
Wans-Himalayan river. It flows 


first north-west parallel to the Ladak 
Tange, pierces the latter at two places 


Thangra and Skarda Бе i 

x } fore turni 

ошақта It is locall known e» 
pigikampa near its source, It is fed 
уа number of glaciers. There are 
Several deltaic rivers which are noth. 
ing but. different aflluents of the In- 
Qus in its lower course through the 
Province of Sind, The most import 
ant affluents of this river flow inde. 
pendently into the Arabian sca. This 
viver was known toancient Greek geo- 
graphers and the ancient Indians. To 


the Vedic Aryans it Was known as (һе, 


tiver which stood unsurpassed, while 
in the opinion of Megasthenes and 
otber classical writers, it was rivalled 
by no other river than the Ganges. 
The Sindhu or the Indus at the start 
is a united flow of two streams. one 
flowing north-west from the north- 
west side of the Kailas mountain and 
the other in a north-westerly and 
then in а south-westerly direction 
from a lake situated to the north- 
east of the Kailas mountain, Begin- 
ning from this confluence, it flows 
north-west over a long distance to 
turn south below the -Karakorum 
range. From this point it flows in a 
Slightly - serpentine and south-westerly 
course till it falls into the Arabian 
Sea, forming two well-known deltas at 
its mouth below Karachi. the larger 
one called Prasiane by Arrian and 
the smaller one, Patale It finds its 
way through the western Himalayan 
range midway between Gilgit above 
and tne Nanga Parvat below It re- 
ceives on its left side at a piace calea 
ancanad, the join low. О: e fiv 
debe main rivers ot the Punjab un- 
der the name of the Chenab The 
Vitasta, the Candrabhaga. the Пата, 
the Vipasa, the Satadru are the casi 
tern tributaries of the Indus. ane 
Kubha. the Kurmu, the Gomatt Це 
Vihoa, the Sang, the Baran. the 
Sohan are its western tributaries. tt 
There are two historical MUT à 
northern шша viz. is AA 
and the Оп абу. "So cing tothe 
independently without Delon Pesort 
Indus. group They 19 


River System 


The Ganges System 


midland (madhya- 
me S or ене the Ganges 
desamar System). 


a- Yamuna ч 
Gang Giesk geographers, 
tributaries. 


System (he Сап 
According to the 


jneteen 
the Ganges had DP E henes of the 


inion oí Megas! ш 
m inte Ganges and the Indus). 
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Ganges 15 the larger. The Bhagirathi- 
Ganga first comes to light near Gan- 
gotri in the territory of Gharwal, is- 
suing from under a very low arch at 
the base of a great Snow-bed estimated 
to be 300 ft. thick, which Мез between 
the lofty mountains called St Patrick, 
St. George and the Pyramid the two 
higher having elevations above the sea 
respectively of 22,798 and 22654 10 
and the other having an elevation of 
21:879 fv. 


From , Hardwar down to Buland- 
shahr the Ganges has a southerly 
course after which she flows in a south- 
easterly direction up to Allahabad 
where she Joins the Yamuna, From 
Allahabad down to Rajmahal she has 
an easterly course and after that she 
flows again in a south-easterly direc. 
tion. She enters, Bengal below Raj- 


mahal. From Hardwar to Allahabad, 
she flows almost. parallel (о the 
Yamuna. 


The Yamuna rises on the slopes of 
the Bandarpunch, a peak situated on 
the watecshea betwasa the “тип” 
and the Ganges. The shrine of Yamu- 
notri stands the base of the Bandar- 
punch. The Himalayan area included 
in the catchment basin of this river 
is 4,500 sq. miles. The first and great 
western tributary of the Ganges is the 
Yamuna proper. 

It takes its rise in the Himalaya 
range below Mt. Kamet., She cuts a 
valley through the Siwalik range and 
Gharwal before she enters tne plans 
of Northern India to flow south 
parallel] to the Ganges. From Mathura 
downwards she follows a south-eastern 
course till she meets the Ganges, for- 
ming the famous coníluence at Pravag 
(Allahabad). In the district of Dehra 
Dun, she receives two tributaries on 
the west side the upper one of which 
is known as Northern Tons. Between 
Agra and Allahabad she is joined on 
tne left side by four tributaries. 

Of the Hiimalayan tributaries оғ 
headwaters, mention may be made of 
the Alakananda which represents the 
upper course: of the Ganges The 
Ganges may be supposed to have as- 
sumed the name of Ganga-Bhagirathi 
from the point where she is met by 
the Mandakini The other Himalavan 


tributaries are the Nuta, Ramaganga, 
Gomati (Gumti), Tamasa ‘east Tons, 
Fvzabad District) Saravu ‘the main 


stream of this historical river is now 
known as Gharghara, Gormi, the 
Нігапуауай (little Gandaki, the Acira- 
vati (a tributary of the Saravu having 
its origin in the Himalayan range), 
the Sundarika ‘a sacred river of the 
Buddhist mid-land), the Kakustha (а 
river in the district of Gorakhpur!, 
the Rohini (modern Rowai joining the 
Rapti at Gorakhpur), the Gandaka 
(modern Gandaki. the Sadantra ‘iden- 
tifed with Gandak by some and with 
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-Gandak having {ts origin in the 
jis of Hariharpur in Nepal), the Bahu. 
hil u (Bagmati), the Kamala rising 
л the Mahabharata range in Nepal 


joining the Ganges in south 

mea, the Kausiki (modern Kusi), 
pu Tamasa (modern south Tons), the 
the (modern Son), the Punappuna 
Punpun), the Phalgu (a unit- 
d fow of the modern Nifajan and 
Mohana), the Sakuli (Sakri flowing 
Mio the Gange: between Patna and 
Monghyr). and the Champa in 


Bur 


and 


1 Д Bhagalpur. 


The lower Ganga is known as the 
phagirathi-Hugli ip west-Bengal and 
the Padma-Meghna in east Bengal. 
The Ganges enters Bengal between 
Rajmahal and Malda and bifurcates 
a little above Jangipur in the District 
of Murshidabad. Henceforth its minor 
siream flows down as the Bhagirathi 
of which the lower course is known 
as the Hugli and its main stream as 
Ganga, which assumes the name of 
Padma a little above Goalando Ghat 
The Bansloi (in the District of Mur- 
shibad), the Ajay, the Damodar, the 
Rupnarayan, the Haldi and the Kasai, 
the Panar (joining the Ganges below 
Nawabgunj), the Atrai and the lesser 
Yamuna, the Garai-Madhumati and 
the Ariyalkhan form the Bhagirathi- 
Hughli group. The vivers of 24 Par. 
ganas that lie between Hughli Madhu- 
mali and Haringhata are al] indepen. 
dent rivers 


Rivers Of Eastern India 


The principal rivers of Assam are 
the Brahmaputra and the Surma. The 
Brahmaputra, Lohit (a tributary of the 
Brahmaputra), Buridihing which meets 
the Brahmaputra south of Lakhimpur, 
Disara, Dikha Jhanzi Kamala and 
Khru, Dhansri, Kalang, Bharihi Bar 
nadi, Khri, Krishnai, Manis, Champa 
тай, Gadadhar form the Brahma: 
Putra-Meghna system 

The bifurcation of the Brahmaputra 
fakes place after it enters Bengal and 
flows between Ghoraghat and Mahen 
draganj. The Jaldhaka Teesta Karu 
toya (rising from the Domar іп the 
district of Rangpur), Dhaleswari Buri 
ganga, Ichamati, Lakshya, Surma, are 
the tributaries and distributaries of 

^ lower Brahmaputra. 
me Meghna really belongs to the 
penges System of the rivers of East 

Пра] and separates the district of 
an from the district of Mymen- 
NR and Dacca and the district of 
he nal from that cf  Backherganj. 
y rapu and the Meghna are, strict- 
Dyeing гіуеге of the Chittagang 

slon 


Ж, Feni (between Hill  Tipperah 
he Chittagang District) Karna- 
hitlagong and Chittagong hill 
‚ Naf (separating the Cox's Ba 


Фаг 
Distra, vision of Chitagong from the 


^ of Arakan), the Sangu (Chit. 
gi : Б 

вав Hil tracts), Matamuri (Cox's 
tiverg Subdivision) are the coastal 


Est-Central Indian Rivers 


the Sap andl Sukri Jawai, Banas and 
The қазан (orm (he Luni group. 
alisind, Parvati, Kunu, Ме) 


Vetravatt, 
mall Vegavati, Bha- 
he Gwalior State), 
Е d with the moder 
азатпа (a tributary of 
the Betwa), Which form tha Chamba) 


group, are the riv 
ers of western In. 
and Rajputana. Б Ше 


There are man 
ri 
India of which ih Nar 


e natural 

and the Ceni 

pasate Source In the 
e ast of 

tows 2 of the Mahadeo hills and 


саз ала the north-western ip of Berar. 
S from (һе 
е Vindhya range, 
San the Wes- 
Which rises from 
the Western Ghats, the Panjhra which 


from the’ Wester а 
Buray which joins the с онаа 


above Sinkheda іп Kha 
group 


the Maha 
4 Vamsadhara 
(an internal river of Ganjam), Lan 


(modern Languliya) Тгіѕата 
and Risikulya Burbalang (represent. 
ing the lower course of the Karkai 
river), Salandi (a river of the Keon: 
jhar State) Kumari, Kripa Palasini 
are the rivers of eastern India. having 
their sources either In the Central 
Provinces or Orissa 


South Indian Rivers t 


The Godavari the Krishna. the 
Kaveri, and the Penne: are the most 


ON GOING TO BED 


Midnapore, the . 


15 


Important rivers of South India, Seve- 
Tal Vindhya and Mahendra rivers form 
the tributaries of the Godavari which 
15 the largest and the longest river in 
South India. 'The Kadam, the Pran- 
hita, Indravatl, Sindphana, Manjira, 
Sabari-Sileru, Maner, Chitrakuta (a 
riksha river joining the Chitrakuta 
mountaln in Bundelkhand), Mandakint 
(another riksha rlver modern Manda- 


kinD, Yerla (rising from the Western 
Ghat hilis), Dhon, Bhima 

ratha, flowing into the pate a 
of thé District of Ralchar, Нудега- 
bad), Dindl, Musi-Aler, Paler, Muner, 
Tungabhadra (the most important 
among the lower tributaries of the 
Krishna), Barada, Munera Coleroon, 
Hindri, Valiayar, North Penner, South 


Penner, are some of the rivers С) 
South India ; 


There аге some Malayan rivers in 
South India, eg. the Kritamala (iden- 
tified with the Vaigai), the Tamraparni 


(Gundur), the Puspaja and the Utpa- 
lavati, 


Besides these there are numerous 
streams issuing from the Western Ghats 
and flowing westward into the Ara- 
bian Sea. These are known as South- 
ern coastal rivers, eg, the Ambika, 
the Damanganga, the Surya, the Savi- 
tri the Candanagiri and the Роппапі. 
The last-named river issues from the 
southern fringe of the Nilgiri hills. 


Here I have given a short account 
of the rivers of India, which have 
been dealt with as elaborately as pos- 
sible in my book entitled Rivers of 
India (Historico-geographical sketch), 
recently published by the Calcutta 
Geographical Society. Ё 
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from his arrest by his landlady for ren: 
Wisdom has always loved poverty, от 
rather, poverty has always imposed it- 
self on wisdom 
Ot all the rules ihat ever were fra. 
med these rules about going to bed 
are the most intolerable and  unrea- 
sonable. Theil origin can be traced to 
that 'green-eved monster’ Jealousy 
Their authors probably suffered from 
chronic insomnia, and veing of а jea 
lous nature, could not brook the hap- 
piness of other people who could en- 
foy sound sleep 50 they set about 
devising rules, mainly to ЁШ: 
others of their sleep Johnson Saute 
all those песе Mins attempted ta 
lve, an р 
fich pu them E (ew mane u 
nt of sleep. e а 
See AER them to get uP one 
and thus endeavoured to stea 


5 there be rules for 
latest a mil? 15 there not еп- 


th people who 
rules. р to ЕШ 


make rules forbidding people 


tril 

east. these rules con 

ді um tranquillity, араса Su 
I can never endure рој M me ра 
rules to prevent othe: осор 


П 
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tiring to bed before twelve or rising 
out of it before nine No good comes 
ot these rules. 


The world would be a better and a 
brighter place to live in if some people 
went to bed at seven in the evening 
and got up at ten in the morning. 
Politieians for example. They would 
do well to snore from seven to ten. 
They would save us a world of trou- 
ble. On the other hand it may do 
the world some good if some people 
went to bed at one im the morning and 
got up at five. Poets and philoso- 
phers could do us lots of good if they 
kept themselves awake most of the 
time, and observed and thought about 
the nocturnal wickedness and squalor 
of this planet. 

But, to put the whole matter rather 
frankly the man who said you сап be 
healthy wealthy and wise simply Sy 
getting into bed early, and out of it 
early, uttered as transparent a lie аз 
did the man who said you are a 
scoundrel if vou went d bed деше 
twelve. Go to bed whenever хо 
like Get up whenever you like Obey 
your own individual taste and fancy. 
Таке full and hearty sleep Only for- 
get these Dictators of Sleep Else you 
will get no sleep ab all 
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AGRICULTURAL 


ру М. K. DAS, L.Ag. (Hons), 


Assistant to the Director of Agriculture, Assam 


Кі GRICULTURE must take a high 
A place — perhaps the highest 
jace of all — in our plans for deve. 
F pment of India after the war. Un- 


Jess WE succeed in raising substantially 


m. the standard, of living In our villages, 


mot only for the small farmer but for 
all who make their living on land, 
India cannot become wealthier or heal- 
thier or a better educated country........ 

ЖУЛТ К» за. I shall not be satis- 
dd until we are organised both at the 
Centre and in the provinces so that 


there is an agricultural plan, not only 
for each district but for each village 


or group of villages".—Ewtract from, 
Н, E. the Viceroy’s message to the 
Agriculture, 


Policy Committee on 
Forestry and Fisheries. 
The world is throbbing with the birth 
pangs of a new order, The present 
global war has released a multitude 
of thoughts all over the world con- 
cerning the future welfare of the human 
race. What the coming order will 
exactly be nobody ‘an as yet definite- 
ly say. It 15, however, 
that if the coming order is to be a 
better order for India, the question 
of agricultural 
cularly the question of food and nutri- 
tion — must find its rightful place in 
the scheme of things. 


India is an agricultural country. More 
lhan three-fourths of her people live 
on agriculture. Yet the position 15 
that she does not produce enough food 
lo meet her requirements. Even in 
tegard to rice which is the most im- 
portant staple diet in this country, 
India has been partly dependent in tne 
past on supplies imported from Burma, 
Indo-China and Thailand — mainly 
from Burma. The annual import of 
rice Into India during the years im- 
Mediately preceding the present war 
averaged approximately 14 million 
tons which by far exceeded her export. 
Senn of a now knows to its Goat ШЕ 
5 9 е stoppage of this import. 
Nt that those articles of diet which 
Ue normally imported are neces 
The produced in sufficient quantities. 
fus ath is that the country has ac 
ed managed with less than its re- 
Ж ‘ments at the cost of the physi- 

A well-being of its people. 
ago Culture is concerned not only 
with me production of food but also 
Serve e production of crops which 
bees Taw materials for certain in- 
industri е requirements of these 
count 465 Must also be met from the 

«75 Produce as far as practi: 


Deficiency In Quality 


ly" сае of food it is not the quan- 
h Quite е that matters, The quality 


as important. 


quite certain 


development — parti- 


“The figures are 


Scientists tell . 


иэ that a balance. 
adequate quantiti 
bohydrates, 
mins, 
should 


d diet must provide 
es of proteins, car- 
fats, minerals and vita- 
It is thus obvious that there 
be а balance in the production 
Of various articles of diet so as to 
provide all the necessary ingredients 
Of food in sufficient quantities, At 
Present this із lacking. So far as 
essential requirements are concerned — 
and food is Ойг most essential re- 
quirement — quality becomes a second- 
агу Consideration when the quantity 
is пор sufficient, 

following table taken from в 
note prepared by Mr, (now Sir) Р, 
M. Kharegat and Dr. Aykroyd, two 
of the members of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the United Nations Conter- 
ence on Food and Agriculture held at 
Hot Springs in Virginla U. S. A. in 
1943 very Clearly bring out certain 
aspects of the food position in India:— 


Table showing existing and desirable 
consumption, 


Ounces per day | Total quantities 
per adult (or! їп million tons 
consumption unit) | 


Required Available Requir- avail- 


10га ed anie. 
balanced diet. 
Cereals 18.5 + 48.0 55.5 
Pulses 3 25 9.0 7.5 
Sugar 2 1.8 6.0 5.3 
Fats and О08 1.5 0.6 4.5 1.9 
Whole milk 8 15 32.0 6.3 
Vegetables 3.0 18.0 9.0 
Fruits 2 2.0 6.0 6.0 
Per capita 
Butter Milk > 3.0 - 125 
Meat, (за 
and Eggs 2—3 0.5 "60 to 9.0 15 
The figures are approximate. The 


Шет "теа, fish and eggs' has been 
put down as an alternative to milk, 
The diet indicated in the second col- 
umn із calculated to provide reason- 
able nutrition and has an energy value 
of 2,600 calories. Тһе supply | of 
fruits is shown as adequate but it is 
to be noted that seasonal gluts occur 
in many cases. 


More Food Needed 


ding to 
It will be seen that accor 
the above estimates India has to 1п- 
crease her production of pulses by L5 
million tons, of sugar by 0.7 maon 
tons (ie, the production has to be 
doubled), of fats and oils by 2.6 mil- 
lion tons (Le, the production has 9 
be more than шүү ia of anes 
milk by 25.7 million tons (^. SO 
в to be increased more 8 
ABE to meet reasonable шо 
requirements of the people. н ; ap: 
ply of cereals eN R a т 
Y et 1 % 
БҮ р үт Steet to the deficiencies 
Nen ther commodities being made pu 
E telling and they defi- 
itely show a's food езш. 
nis Y quire considerable, EA ien 
ў от 5 
in order to ensure RP Aon 
ger to her people. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


IN INDRA 


it {в also tu be remembered ‘that the 
country’s population 15 ini 

сгеазіпі 
approximately at the rate of 5 me 
lions per year, 


The situation тау be further deg- 
cribed In the words of the Hon’ble Sir 
Jogendra Singh who, in the course of 
his presidential address to the Policy 
Committee on Agriculture, Forestry 


and Fisheries, is reported to have said 
in June last :— 


“The total area of Indla 1з 1,000 
million acres and of this only 360 
million acres are cultivated, giv- 
ing 0.9 of an acre per head of 


population. In addition, every 100 
acres of cultivated land has to 
provide fodder for 56 cattle, Fur- 
ther only 1-5th of the area cul- 
tivated, that is, 56 (72 2) million 
acres are irrigated while the ге- 
maining 288 million acres depend 
entirely on a precarious rainfall, 
It is this 360 million acres which 
have to produce food for our en- 
tire population and provide em- 
ployment”. 

The above facts naturally lead one 
to a consideration cf the question of 
planning for agricultural develop- 
ment. In any such planning, a number 
of essential facts have necessarily to 
be kept in mind, otherwise the desired 


result will be difficult or impossible 
to achieve. 


Need Of Planning 


In the earlier days of human civilt- 


zation every kind of producttion aimed 
at regional self-sufficiency. With the 
development of transport and commu- 
nication facilities throughout the world 
came an era of competition in produc- 
tion among different countries. Peo- 
ples in different parts of the world 
began to concentrate on production 
for which they had natural facilities 
and special aptitude and to pay less 
attention to the production of other 
commodities. This was probably more 
evident in the industrial field than in 
agriculture, But agriculture was also 
affected by the altered circumstances 
and the competitive outlook. Befora 
the present war, Britain was growing 
only one ton of food out of every three 
tons she required, though she was po- 
tentially capable of producing more, 
as recent war-time developments in 
that country have shown. She now pro- 
duces more than two out of every three 
tons required. In India too, jute was 
being cultivated on land which could 
grow rice while rice was being import- 
ed from outside. In other words, pro- 
fit motive became an important fac- 
tor in determining production. The 
present war has, however, clearly de- 
monstrated that а Socio-economic 
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NVESTMENT 


—— WAR-TIME UNCERTAINTIES — 


In such wartime uncertainties sound & steady 
investment is almost impossible; but even in war 


Gram: “ ARYOPLANTS,” | 


or in peace you can safely invest in land,— 
| 2 ) 1 nistratlon 
ne : t is stat 
Land as building sites or otherwise is the most i лаға 
і the nat 
durable form of wealth coupled with a equally ie 


durable income. 
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| НЕ earliest proposal for intro, 
duction of Cinchona in Assam 

E made by Dr. Royle to the East 
1 Dis Company in 1835 and the Khasi 
ші Jaintia Hills were suggested asa 
ы [кау Jocality for its. cultivation. Во. 
Ика tree crop the Forest Depart- 
тегі has been interested іп the 
окш of Cinchona since 1867 when 


[е ubra, Ci 
Ginchona succirubra, Cinchona offi 
р and Cinchona Micrantha were 
4 { frst tried on an experimental scale tn 
B я the Khasi & Jaintia Hills at Nongkh 
jay, and Jirang. In the Forest Admi 
nstration Report of the year 1884-85, 
W jt fs stated: "The Cinchona trees of 
| Jiang (18 years old) are approaching 
1 the natural term of their existence, 
Ж served the purpose for which 
1 they were planted, ie, whether they 
` willgrow.in the Khasi Hills, which they 
| undoubtedly will" The second trial 
% was made in the plains at Kulsi ‘in 
the Kamrup district and on the Tura 
JE ridge in the Garo Hills, but both 
| proved а failure and all work centred 
‘ound Mungpoo in the Darjeeling dis- 
trict of Bengal which is now one of 
p the two most -important sources of 
f winne in India, In 1917, Col. Gage, 
i Шш noted Botanist, was selected to 
ЕШ Suitable land for cultivation of 
1 ош on ап extensive scale and 
рр commended certain localities 1n 
шы, Іп 1925, Assam Government 
1 MM SOL Ritchie, LM.S, and Mr, 
P Козы LFS, to report on the 
ү! ee ae of producing adequate qui- 
that саш, They recommended 
Re inte S and Mikir Hills Reserves 
tried for ES district might 
Wie ка С wing Cinchona, but noth- 
plantation one till 1929 when а trial 
shon in aes Started. at Chentabin- 
Hills, Bus Kola Paybat of the Mikir 
Wild. сері е  Kaliani Forest Reserve. 
Pants played havoc with the 


Plan hi 
Б p aion which was inaccessible and 
€w plants are now left. 


У In 
allons Oi. the present writer 60, 
ча) a ona seeds from Bengal for 
З ТЕ on the Tura ridge of the 
a an elevation ol: about 
(Шад nursery was laid out 
ot an acre of trial. plant- 
E The plants: have been 
: Ырп have just been сор- 
age ot action of quinine, the 
Which has been found to 


alisfactory (3 
expor y 74 p.c.» 
ed jn үе plantation was 


LF at Umsaw by Mr. A. 
ER mn the Khasi & Jainlin 
ed Cation of about 2,000! 

ni years to 4 acres in all in sub- 

Sloppeq S, Ut further plantation 

Petiding report of the Im: 


be ' 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION 


perial Council 


IN ASSAM 


Е.К.6.5. (London) 1.Е.5. 
Conservator of Forests, Assam. 


CINCHONA PLANTATION — FIVE YEARS OLD. 
— (Photo R, М. De, I.F.S.) 


of Agricultural Re- 


Search on the whole question of Cin- 
chona cultivation in India. 


Report To |. С. A. R. 


It will be seen from what has been 
stated above that in Assam, Cinchona 


cultivation 


was not taken up on a 


sufficiently large scale except for ex- 


perimental purposes. 


Mr. Wilson who 


conducted the enquiry in 1939 on be- 
half of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research reported as follows: 

The conclusion that can be fairly 
drawn is: 


( 


1) 


The areas beside the Umsaw ex. 
periment appear very hopeful 
and this would be а suitabie 
starting place for a controlled 
experiment. 
If experiments in (1) give satis: 
dis results, then attention 
should be paid to Nongkhyllum 
reserves where 100 acres should 
be easily availiable. 

s that these 
1 must be understood 
M of 1,000 acres from. Assam 
are being carried merely as 8 
first contribution то what ES 
province can supply in the Бе Ы 
та! scheme сеооа оаа 

1 іп India. 

CIN f acres in the Mikir, 
Lushai and Garo 
eas hold land which 


could 
accessible, land 15 
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able matter for controlled ехрегі- 
ments, 

There should be no delay in 
assessing the value of much of 
the hill land in the Мікіг Naga, 
Khasi and other hill ranges in 
Assam. It will be to Assam that 
India will iook if and when the 
38,000 acres аге used up. 

In the year 1942, arrangement was 


made to plant out 10 acres at Umsaw 
and  Borlong near Nongpoh. Mean- 
while, Java which is the chief source 
of quinine of the whole world fell in- 
to Japanese hands and our supply was 
cut off. In this emergency, Provinces 
interested іп the growth of Cinchona 
began to increase their area and а 
new method of cultivation, called the 
Russian method of growing Cinchona, 
was adopted to increase the output 
quickly. Thanks: to the initiative and 
enthusiasm of the Minister in charge 
of Forests, Hon'ble Maulvi Munawar 
Ali, Assam has started on a rather 
ambitious scheme of planting out 100 
acres every year and transplanting is 
going on in this area from the mur- 
sery stock raised last year. 


Rearing Cinchona Tree 


The method of cultivation of Cin- 
chona is of a special nature. Seeds 
are very minute and have to be hand- 
led very carefully. Nursery beds need 
just the requisite amount of watering 
and shade, The зой In the seed beds 

(Continued өп Page $9) 
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НЕ human being undergoes а series 
Т of structural, physlological and 
mental changes from the beginning of 
his embryonic life to his death. He 15 
endowed with vast potentialities, his tis- 
sues are capable of manifesting unusunl 
powers under suitable conditions and his 
mind is capable of exhibiting extra- 
sensory phenomena. Through these 
changes various powers begin to be 
actual from the potential state and 


moulded to a particular pattern charac 
teristic of that individual, The persona- 
lity of the man is thus formed. His 
reed, appetite, ambition, religious 
hankering, ideal, character, everything 
is expressed through these changes. The 
chemical and  anatomico-physiological 
elements of these changes are mixed up 
with the spiritual factor which, at a cer- 
tain stage and condition, may cause struc- 
„tural as well as functional modifications 
‘of the tissues of the body and the 
organism may exhibit hidden powers. 
These changes are very rapid at a 
tertain stage, and very slow at another 
stage. The level of activities and youth 
gre dependent upon the certain rate of 
these changes. All the tissues do not 
undergo changes at a same rate or at 
the same time. This  heterochronism 
makes the werking of the regulatory 
mechanism of the human machine much 
more complex. When this mechanism 
is able to maintain a better equilibrium 
between different tissues, vital health 
is established, youth is maintained, and 
organic and mental decay are delayed. 
The organic medium, blood, seems to 
be an essential part of the regulatory 
mechanism. It influences all the tissues 
and organs of the body, and at the 
same time it is influenced by each 
tissue of the body It is a highly com- 
Plex substance containing all the ele- 
ments required by the cells as well as 
waste products of metabolism plus the 
normal component parts and materia!s 
кешеді by it. In addition to proteins, 
тЫ nitrogenous materials, salts, gases, 
dam blacd plasma contains not only the 
al fons 107 the endocrine organs but 
fats зе tissues. Тһе physico-chemical 
Bata of blood helps to a very great 
tios ү the physical, mental and emo- 
al make-up of the person. 


Part Of Endocrines 


БҮ endocrine organs play an Im: 
and re in the modification of blood 
eres it all the tissues and organs, 
aie and emotional personallty, it 
health a evident that the building up of 
endocrt and functional efficiency of ће 
от uine system is'absolutely necessary 
yonth gorous health. prolongation of 
met апа еті. псу, nervous stabitity. 
йш. Оа] soundness and efficient think: 


V 
abe the functional efficiency of the 


hence Me organs begin to decline, 8 


Powers decline of the bodily and mental 
S 1з 5бат!ей. But IL should be re- 


*"mbered that the progressive general 
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Endocrine Development 
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A six-ton road roller on human chest, A feat of Prof. Goswami. 


physical and mental decay is not merely 
due to the deficiency of a single gland 
or the entire glandular system, but of 
all the tissues and organs, and in the 
decay of the endocrine system or even а 
single gland, all other tissues are in- 
volved. 
An attempt has been made to re- 
energize the devitalized endocrine glands 
by gland transplantation, vasoligature 
and organo-therapy. Hetero-transplanta- 


tion is the popular 


form of gland 


transplantation in which the glands of 


the monkey, goa 


t or ram are generally 


used. Varlous devices have been made 
use of to keep the implanted gland alive 


and to make it 
But it has 
many ап instance, 
rity of the cases, 
t survive. 


hody, 


does по ) 
works only temporarily. 


Failure Of Methods 


It is claimed that by the ligature сі 


the vas deferens 
are stim 

generativ 
tion by t 


tha 
generative 
function, 


КЕС 


1а 
С tissue undergoes 
he constant pressure caused by 
ulated external gonadial fluid. 
her claimed that while the 
part of .the gland fails to 
the interstitial part tries to 


function in the human 
been found that in 
rather in the majo- 
the implanted gland 

In some cases it 


the interstitial cells 


ed and developed, while the 


degenera- 


compensate for It by increased function. 
This device too may not work for long. 
The interstitia! cells may finally becorae 
weak and undergo degeneration due to 
a lack of proper stimulus from the 
generative part which has been voln- 
агу made inactive, The interstitial 
tissue stimulated by vasoligature шау 
again undergo degeneration due to the 
same causes which were active on the 
previous occasion. Moreover, the external 
gonadial fluid itself may take an im- 
portant part in the chemical balance of 
the blood by the absorption of some of 
its elements into it, The destruction 
of the external function of the gonads 
by vasoligature is not a sane procedure, 
We also cannot depend upon glandular 
preparations for permanent results. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
endoerive degeneration 13 not an isolate 
ed phenomenon, but indicative of the 
failure of all the tissues of the body to 
play their part in maintaining that 
chemical and physiological state in 
which the body ах a whole functions 
efficiently. Are we provided with me- 
chanisms through which we can main- 
tain the harmony of organic functions? 


The development of speciatized cells 
which form various vital organs is 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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que to the demand of the muscles. The 
muscles, cause the vital organs to ap- 
peat and function. An inseparable 
functional relationship between (һе 
muscles and the VERI Organs exists 
for millions of years. The cells of the, 
organs 85 well as muscles know how to 
act in the interest of each other and of 
the whole body. All the tissues of the 
pody prepare themselves by morphological 
and physiological changes according to 
the demand of the muscles. Through 
the functioning of the muscles, the 
giructure and functions of all the tis. 


sues are modified. Muscular activity 


a causes permanent changes in the orga- 


sm. 

DA iscles in action set all the organic 
systems їп action to maintain the con- 
stancy ОГ the inner medium, the blood. 
Changes in the blood by muscular acti- 
vity—alteration in the gaseous contents, 
consumption: of sugar, pouring of lactic 
acid into the blood, increased heat pro- 
duction, etc.—demand greater and co- 
ordinated activities of all the vital 
organs including the nervous and en- 
docrine systems. This intimate relation- 
ship of muscle and the vital organs has 
existed till the birth of muscles, about 
375 million years ago, and so each defl- 
nitely knows its role in the complex 
organism, The muscles, from the Or- 
dovician epoch, thus have been influen- 
cing all the tissues and organs of the 
body through their movements. So 
muscular exercise plays a prominent 
part in endocrine development, which is 
often overlooked. 


The Use Of Fasting 


Structural and functional modifica- 
tions in all the tissues and vital organs 
including the endocrine glands are 
affected by fasting and forms of alimen- 
tation. The mobilization of sugar of 
liver, of fat of the subcutaneous deposits, 
of proteins of the muscles and glands 
and other changes during fasting cx- 
(465 to the maximum degree the cell 
intelligence and activities All the cells 
of the body know their functions at 
this stage and begin to act in the in- 
terest of the whole organism by sacri. 
ficing thelr own substances. Thus the 
Cells are decreased in volume. In this 
elimination process, first the morbid 
and inefficient parts of the tissues are 
mobilized and sacrifled. The cells decr- 
fase In size, but gain in efficiency. The 
Youthful activities of the cells are re- 
established as a rebuilding process with 
f Mew to playing their part for the in- 
crest of the whole organism: They 
күрше able to utilize in a’ better manner 
activi and oxygen and exhibit normal 
raduni and» perhaps hidden activities 
the Ey The tissues are purified and 
tions ae al and functional modifica- 
vats the cells occur by fasting 1f 

ed out scientifically. 


by 2 eliminating organs are stimulated 
vantas a mination process. It is ad- 
hehe ws 10 apply special measures 
the these organs for the discharge 
testinal estes. The increased renal, in: 
be m; and cutaneous activities should 
ic untained by appropriate measures 


1 ^ 1 т 
оше various baths and other 


Ti Н 
SET uration of fast depends on the 
On Of the tissues general vitality. 
t and age of the individual. When 


D. Pramanick, a pupil of Prof. S. 

Goswami showing his unique abdominal 

control before eminent medical men 
and scientists in New York. 


the tissues become purified by fasting, 
certain signs appear, such as, return of 
hunger, clearing of tongue, dis 
appearance of foul odour in breath, 
sweet mouth, normal temperature, a fec!- 


ing of well-being and energy, acuteness 
of sensory powers, cheerfulness, etc, 


Fasting should be broken by a fruit 
diet to be followed by a milk diet., Fresh, 
clean and naturally warm milk should 
be used for a milk diet. After the com- 
pletion of the mill diet a normal diet 
and exercise should be adopted. The diet 
should consist of sufficient minerals and 
vitamins. Adequate quantities of anti- 
toxic and laxative foods should be added 
All dietetic errors, especially overeating, 
should be strictly abandoned. Ап іп. 
creased elimination should be maintain. 
ed by eliminative measures. Bacterial 
healthfulness of the alimentary canal 
and an increased colon activity should 
be especially maintained by the right 
diet, special exercise, internal baths, 
etc, 


Aim Of Exercises 


Now we come to the exercise factor. 
[he exercises should be more varied 
and the effort more continuous than 
intermittent, The aim shculd not be 
too much specialization but the attain- 
ment of vital endurance. It is more 
desirable to carry out the exercise under 
natural condition with the exposure of 
the body to Inclemencies of weather. | 

The heart and blood-vessels, at the 
first stage, should not be subject e E 
sudden and great strain The црве 
pressure should be made to Ds Sm 
but not suddenly and not тта ig. 
By speed-endurance type ar PEU uS 
bject is attained. Ву this type hes 
ereise a very suitable condition 15 SE 
ed in the thorax in which the ae ы o 
empty into the right atrium ERE in 
completely. ined dum d e 
саг! is ехрапйей, the neari i DUE 
Er filled with 01009, Aue нола 
artery becomes full of bilo id t 


t 
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heart and Jungs 
blood supply. 
After the heart is made normally 
eMcient by these exercises, the heart 
and blocd-vessels should be gradually 
tained to bear sudden and great strain 
by muscle-strength exercise. In this'type 


of exercise a higher state of efficiency 
of the heart is exhibited. 


The lungs should be trained to leng- 
then and expand and shorten and con- 
tract quickly as well as slowly by 


autonomic and long, slow type of breath- 
ing exercises. The training of the lunga 
cannot be complete without breath- 
holding. The temporary oxygen starva- 
tion created by breath-holding exerciso 
£reates a condition in which the cells 
express unusual activities.® The activi- 
ties of the endocrine glands are vigorous- 
ly brought into play to re-establish a 
new adjustment between the tissues. 


have the maximum 


Endocrine Exercises 


Specific exercises for endocrine geve . 
lopment have been developed. It should 
be ncted that this form of exercisé 13 
Still in an undeveloped state, the techni- 
que and the mode of application of 
which need further improvement. Bus 
it cannot be denied that if these special 
exercises are combined with general 
muscular exercise mentioned above, bet- 
ter results may be expected, This special 
exercise may be termed endocrine ex- 
ercise which is mainly intended to in-- 
crease the circulation in the ductlesa 
glands. An increased circulation can 
be effected by special local muscular 
movements. But these movements alone 
are not enough to maintain a more suit- 
able condition in the glandular tissues, 
In producing glandular hyperaemia 
muscular hyperaemia should be reduced 
as much as possible. For this purpose a 
certain static type of exercise has been 
developed which is more suitable than 
the dynamic type. By the static type of 
exercise a flow tide in the glandular tis- 
sue 18 effected, but at the same time the 
muscle action is minimised. However, 
both the dynamic and static forms of 
exercise should be practised for more 
satisfactory results. 

Here we give the 


exercise plan of 
endocrine development. 


Pineal and Pituitary glands : Dynamic 
types of exercise—stimulation of general 
circulation by general exercise; neck 
calisthenics; spinal exercise; respiratory 
exercise including breath-helding and 
abdomino-short-quick breathing. 

Static types—Reverse-trunk-on-head; 
rever'se-1unk-on neck, —reverse-trunk-on 
scapula; 

Thyroid and Parathyroid Glands > 

Dynamic exerclses—Neck calisthentcs; 
spinal exercise; respiratorv exercise, es- 
pecially bdomino-short-quick- 
and b speed- 
exercise; general muscular exercise, 

Static exercises — Reverse-trunk-on- 
neck: reverse-trunk-on-scapuls. 

Adrenal glands: 

Dynamic exercises—General muscular 
exercise; abdominal calisthenics; res- 
piratory exercises; inspiratory breath- 
holding; inspiratory and expiratory ab 
domino-concave; adoomino-short-quick- 
breathing. abdomino-push; abdomino 
cord. 

Static exercises — Revesse-trumk-on- 
head; reverse-trumk-on-neck, reverse. 
trunk-on-scapula, 
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REALISM AND BENGALI 


HE question of realism in Bengali 
literature was first mooted, in re- 
Ж times, in the pages of Narayan, 
ngall, monthly, which ©. R. Das 
started at the beginning of his brilliant- 
political career. There, a couple of 
stories, depicting the life of unfortunate 
women, Were published. Satyendra Nath 
Gupta was the author of one of them, 
&]t drew the wrath of the 'orthodox' and 
«decent people of Bengal. The opposl- 
tion was led by Suresh Chandra Samaj- 
рай! in his Sahitya and the defence 
undertaken Бу Bipin Chandra Pal 
gamajpati's attack was mainly based 
шоп the ground of Indian traditlons 
which, in his opinion, never permitted 
certain things to be done in literature, 
He, however, scored more by hls bril- 


liant asides than апу considerable 
philosophy of literary criticism. On 
the other hand, Bipin Chandra Pal 
troughs to bear his philosophical in- 
lepreiation of Vaishnavism upon the 
subject of realism and almost. equated 
it to the Sahajya cult, with its anth- 
ropocentricity and its theory of sponta- 
neity in human relations, as the key to 
the: relations with humanised divinity, 
(пата-латауат). Меп of letters were 
divided between the two camps. To-day, 
that controversy appears to be futile. 
We now know that the love-poems 1n 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Urdu or in the Vaisha- 
nava “padabalis” are highly coloured by 
fensuality, sometimes amounting to 
eroticism, and that only the Anglo- 
Bengali-literature, and one strand of 16 
at that, avoided references to the “uu- 
Mentionable” facts of life, But the real 
criticism: of that controversy ‘about 
Tealism.is that it concentrated only on 
physical love and neglected other aspects 
of reality. In & sense, it was natural. 
The puritanic hatred of the body which 
poan ethics had, passed on to us, 
fees its intermediaries, had to he 
dd Worked off, Stil one expected в 

Per analysis of realism from the 


eminent thinker К 
received, ers of the period than one 


Tagore & Saratchandra 


a Тағоге Position was peculiar, Не was 
often ¢ decency’ but his writings were 
poems э demned as ‘indecent’. His early 
Т Were brought as proof of his sen- 
Were 189 certain attitudes in his stories 
bersona eed as ‘immoral’; and his 
at mal conduct. became the occasion 
days 01948 Msinuations. But in those 
constit 5 ‘reality’ had ап aristocratic 

ution. He strongl; held that ideas, 
Teality> and feelings never lost their 
View qon account of their subtlety—a 
In аг Ой he would not fail to re-iterate 
able Sine even when the inexor- 
laborat ciple of his total creation col- 
his ге ed with his world-vision to charge 
At ше Of reality with new meaning 
Alii, me, time, Tagore, it must be 
есе Smoke oftener and acted mote 

ely on behalf of experiment than 


a Be 


By Prof, DHURJATI PRASAD 


a Pu of control By and large, 
fluence has been on the side of 


realism. ‘This 18 one of the paradoxes 
Of Bengal literature, 


mon Chandra Chatterji’s novels and 
E and the works of the band of 
У ng writers in the Kallol and the 
Kali-Kalam, two slgnificant monthlles 
of the period after the War, bear un- 
mistakable evidence of the above state- 
ment. These writings are assoclated 
With the term ‘realism’ in the mind of 
the Bengalee. Satyen Gupta's attempt 
Was a flop, It was Sarat Chandra, not- 
ably in his 'Charitraheen', who heralded 
the new era. That novel contained two 
realistic situations and two women, one 
drawn from the hitherto excluded ranks, 
and ancther, who by dint of her vital 
energy, So long suppressed by custom, 
appealed strongly to readers, thus far 
used to anaemic, namby-pamby female, 
creations. The former, however, made 
amends for her past by assuming her- 
self a conventional future. It was Sarat 
Chandra’s destiny to waver between 
these two: poles of women-characters. 
But Sarat Chandra's readers felt, and 
Still feel, that his claim to recognitlon 
lay in his creation of vital women ever 
ready to break conventions, in opinion 
and conduct. If this feeling be correct 
then Sarat Chandra's originality partly 
diminishes, because here he was creating 
along the lines of Einodini in Tagore's 
Chokher-Bali in the matter of conduct 
and of the vigorous characters in Gora 
in the matter of views. That Tagore 
was all over Sarat Chandra's ‘realism’ 
should be clear to those who have read 
Tagore's stories carefully. -No.wonder 
that realism could: not Бе much more 
than a protest against social taboos and 
moral prejudices and the grand plea 
for individual freedom. Technically, 1t 
did not mean anything revolutionary, 
because Sarat Che:dra's style is Tagore's 
at its simplest. that is, of the stage 
when Bengali prose was closest to 
Bankim's and Akshoy Kumar's. 


" Kallol‘ And ' Kali-Kalam ' 


The Kallol group's realism was more 
an OEC of the scope of шаце 
than any basic change in the socia ak 
titudes or in literary сша А 
number of Interesting topics and predic 
ments crept into the Kallol Kali-Ka- 

novels and poems. ЫШ; 

rders of Calcutta anc Я 

ШЕН еі wishes of the 

d and the under- 

ї relations in 
brilliantly 


{ objectivity. but 

г romantice. The 

i and it was 

e individual of a а 
econom n category. t mi Bv 
tance of time Us enoe a HS RE 
f the Kaleb - a голо 
SEA was its absence of Knowledg 
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Or Consciousness. The complexes were 
not analysed to their roots nor wers 
the new topics, slum-life etc, Properly 
put in their social perspective. ‘The 
contrast between ‘the life of ease and 
the life of struggle and poverty was 
there, but their connection was not his 
torically and socfally comprehendéd, with. 
the result that an opening for an attack 
against the new system of exploitation 
that had overtaken the individual areas 
and created tue slums and unemploy- 
ment, was missed. Stylistically, the new 
realism took advantage of Pramatha 
Chowdhury’s manner and Tagore’s sub- 
scription to it. Here, too, as in Satat 
Chandra's case, the content did nob 
make for novel forms, for the simple 
reason that the content itself was not 
reyolutionary but only strange. To put 
шіп another language, these realists 
Were enamoured of the novelty of the 
topics and did not know what to make 
of them, being unconscious of their 
social implications. They spoke againsh 
art for art's sate, but in actual practice 
they did not know for which other sake 
it was. Buddhadeb Bose, alone, had 
the honesty to admit, later on, that art 
was for the 'artisUs' sake, a view which 
along with other similar views of his 
about art, rules him out of the company 
of the realists and puts him on the side 
of the angels. So, up till now, our 
realists have been protestant, romantic 
individualists, the successors of the 
Tagore tradition via Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji 


Next Step Ahead 


Obviously, social realism is the пехф 
step anead of romantic rea . Its 
fundamental assumptions are the fol- 
lowing : (1) It is the social person and 
not the individual, who is the ‘charac- 
ter, The individual is an atomistic 
abstraction while the person working 
in and through society is the human 
reality. The relation between the pers 
son and the social environment, in !ts 
present context, is one of conflict but the 
conflict is on the level of ‘classes’. — (2X 
The attitude of social realism is objec- 
tive, that is to say, it is more immediate- 
ly concerned with the working and the 
fate of the social process, involving the 
person, than with the destiny of this 
man or that. A. socially realistic novel 
or story has an atmosphere of Imper- 
sonality which envelops the play at 
motives. In this sense, it is scientific. 
(3) Social realism posits consciousness 
of the sccial process, an unde standing 
of its laws, in forming the actual mae 
chanism of creation. Knowledge, cons 
sciousness, understanding, whichever be 
the name, instead of being a bar sinister 
to creation, as the romantics suggest 
through their idea of the spontaneity 
of the cieative impulse and process, isa 
necessary ingredient of the social realists 
equipment. This is the element of his 
tory in social realism. (4) The social 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION IN ASSAM 


(Continued From Page 81) 


has to be specially prepared by mix- 
ing UP with leaf manure. After the 
seedlings have germinated, they have 
до be pricked out twice in the nursery 
peds and allowed tc grow for one sea- 
son. Transplanting Із done next year 
beginning from: May-June when some 
rain is usually expected in these parts. 
Subsequent soil work and weeding 
round the seedling must be undertaken 
ag а matter of routine. 


The usual method of transplanting 
consists in putting out one-year old 
seedlings from the nursery beds at a 
distance of 4’ x 4' First harvesting 
of the crop Js done at the age of 7 
years, When the plants are coppiced by 
cutting them down to ground level 
leaving a stump not higher than 4", 


During this period they attain a helght 
of 10-15 feet, but quinine is found 
chiefly in the bark and root. Brancnes 
below the size of one’s little finger and 
leaves contain very little quinine, but 
they are useful as a source for alka- 
loids. Extraction of quinine from the 
bark is made in factories by a chemical 
process and the chief products are 
quinine sulphate, quinine hydrochloride 
and Cinchona febrifuge, 


New shoots come out of the ‘stools 
left in the ground which are allowed 
to grow for 6 years more when Lhe 
whole plant is taken out with roots 
for extraction of quinine and the area is 
abandoned for recouping itself by 
growth of vegetation. It is estimated 
that a period of 15 years’ rest is re- 
quired to give the soi] necessary coat 
of humus to make it fertile enough 
to grow a second rotation of Cinchona 
crop. ‘The Russian method consists in 
closer planting’ and very early crop- 
ping, as owing to the severe Russian 
winter, plants cannot be grown long. In 
Assam, a combination of both the me- 
thods has been adopted. Seedlings 
have been put out at 2' x 2' spacing 
and every alternate seedling will be 
pulled out at the end of 2 or 3 years, 
if need be, for tho manufacture of 
quinine and total alkaloids and the 
plants thus left'at 4' x 4' spacing will 
be allowed to grow by the usual me- 
thod to its normal rotation. 


A New Experiment 


Cinchona is a native of Peru, Bolivia. 
Ecuador, Columbia and other regions 
on the Andes in South America where 
ll grows wild and its medicinal pro- 
Derties аз a specific for malaria has 
been known to the Spaniards from 
the seventeenth century. The plant 
erives its name after the Countess of 
hinehon, wife of the Spanish Gover- 
Dor of Peru who was cured of malaria 
by taking the bark of the Clnchona 
Plant, There are several species of 
Cinchona, but the ones most commonly 
Cultivated in these parts are Cinchona 
Ledgeriana and Succirubra. They hy- 
ridise freely when grown together. 
he former contains a higher percent- 
äge of quinine, but the latter is more 


hardy and grows most luxuriously in 
our climate. An ideal combination 15 
grafting of Cinchona Ledgeriana on 
Cinchona Succirubra. plant. From all 
accounts found in literature regarding 
Cinchona, it has never been known to 
have been grown at ¿n eleyation under 
about 2,000 and all trials for propa- 
gation have hitherto been confined to 
that elevation. 


With the fall of Java which met 
the world's demand, our Supply has 
been altogether cut off and much at- 
tention has been given recently to the 
growth of Cinchona in Assam, The 
writer, as a Botanical Forest Officer 
and silviculturist, has been experiment- 
ing with the cultivation of Cinchona 
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in the plaing from 1939, with the ob- 
ject of finding out whether it could be 
introduced as a cottage industry in 
Assam where the ralnfal] [s high. It 
is extremely gratifying to record that 
80 für the experiment has proved a 
Success. Three-year old Cinchona 
plants grown at ап elevation of about 
250 feet have, on analysis, given a per- 
centage yield of quinine which 19 as 
high as that of higher elevations. It 
now remains to be seen whether they 
would live up to their normal Span 
of life in the plains. In ame the 
experiment opens up үг possibili- 
ties for the growth of Cinchona in the 
villages of Assam which is known to 
be a mU province, 


REALISM & BENGALI LITERATURE 


(Continued From Page 87) 


realist must needs, at least, be a materia- 
list. (5) He must also have faith in the 
possibility of human progress. Thus, it 
is easier for a social realist to accept 
dialectical materialism than to be а 
mechanical materialist or a critical rea- 
list or a plain empiricist. The above 
list of assumptions is not exhaustive. In 
any case, the technique of social realism 
operates wlthin such wide limits. 


A pertinent question is, how far one 
notices social realism in modern Bengal) 
literature. Its straight answer is that 
the symptoms are appearing, although 
no achievement, technically, comparable 
to that of the idealist school or even 
that of the romantic realist can he 
trotted out, as it can be In one or two 
non-Indian literatures. For one, the 
romantic-idealist hang-over is greater 
here, and for another, the conditlons 
have not been as propitious as elsewhere, 
And yet, this famine has brought such 
momentous changes in the social struc- 
ture of Bengal that a young conscious 


PRIMEVAL BENGAL. 


worker, with literary gifts, cannot but 
take the next necessary step towards 
social realism. True, the famine has 
Occasioned a number of nostalgic verses 
and philanthropic storles, but usually 
their authorshlp is grounded either upon 
hearsay or it operates through deriva- 
tive technique, In those few cases where 
the full blast of the famine has been 
permitted to play upon literary sensitive- 
ness and conscious approach, the resuly 
has been a grim encounter with reality 
which is the revolutionary change in 
the social process. It is Lo be best noticed 
in the new drama, dance, music and 
recitation. Storles have not yet come up 
to the standard, although, in the novels 
there 15 already a fine approximation. 
In poetry, and quite naturally too, the 
advance is not perceptible. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the recent tendency 
of Bengali ‘culture is towards social 
realism. And my personal opinion is 
that as a tendeney it is a good thing, 
immediately, for Bengali literature and 
life and eventually for Indian culture. 


Ramkinkar бінде, 


—Phoioz 
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“тт ig generally thought that India 

alone, of all the countries of the 
world, has got the monopoly of com- 
munal problems and offers a fertile 
soll for their luxuriant and exuberant 
growth. The fact is quite otherwise, 
The whole of Europe is bristling with 
communal problems which loomed so 
'large as a disturbing factor and led 
up to the First World War. The 
Second World War, which js still in 
progress, and is always bringing forth 
Шә surprises, also started with prob- 
lems presented by the Sudetan Ger- 
mans of Czechoslovakia. The fact is 
that neither Geography nor History 
can be made to order. It is Impossible 
to find or found a State which is a 
homogeneous soclal composition cons- 
tituted by only one country. History 
has not allowed any single State to 
remain and grow up as a linguistic, 
religious, racial or social unity. Poli- 
tical and national frontiers do not 
coincide with but cut across racial, 
religious and social frontiers, Every 
State іл the world has had to accom- 
modate in the course of {ts history 
different communities and nationalities 
іп the scope of its composite 


citizenship. At the same time every 
State also finds one of its communi- 
ties forming the major part of its total 
population and will naturally take and 
be called after it. 

That is why we have in Europe, 
countries called by the mames of 
Poland, Turkey, Germany апа Іге- 
land. In Asia, too, there are quite 
& number of countries formed 
and named on the basis of their 
majority on communities, Among 
those may be mentioned the following: 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Turkestan, 
Turkmanistan, Arabistan, Luristan, 
Khuzistan, Kohlstan, Kurdestan, Кай. 
ristan, Seistan (Sakasthana),. Shahris- 
tan, Faristan, Ardistan or Uzbegstan, 
Tadjikistan, Baltistan, Wazalristan and 
Dardistan, The suffix ‘Stan,’ in all 
hese names is derived from the Sans- 
krit word ‘Sthana’ which means 
Dlace" or country. The adoption of 
this Sanskrit term by so many nelgh- 

urs of India in the naming of their 
countries 19 a compliment to India’s 
anskrit culture and also a proof of 
heir good neighbourliness. 


и . 

Hindusthan " 

All these names 
Suggested by that 
ndia as “Hindustan”. 


were, no doubt, 
dominant of 
‘This name 


Was given to India by e 
ju 


езе neighbours of India. е 
aim ‘Hindu? is not an. indigenous 
Anskrit term. India’s neighbours 


A PLEA FOR INDIAN UNION _ 


Ву Dr. RADHA KUMUD MUKHERJEE of Lucknow University. 


thought of India as the land of its 
Breat river Sindhu which they cor- 
rupted into ‘Hindu.’ The word 
“Hi(n)du" occurs, for the first time, in 
one of the Inscriptions of the Achae- 
теп!ап Emperor, Darius I, of the 6th 
century B.C. The Ionian Greeks, con- 
nected with the Persian Empire, could 
not pronounce the hard aspirate and 
coined the term ‘Indos’ for India. 
There is, therefore, nothing inherently 
Wrong or historically untrue in the 
designation by the foreigners of India, 
аз the land of the Hindus. Unfor- 
tunately, the fundamental historical 
fact is forgotten that the term ‘Hindu’ 
originated as a strictly territorial term 
and is absolutely devoid of any religi- 
ous significance or association. The 
term ‘Hinduism’ should, strictly speak- 
ing, mean only the religion or religions 
professed by those peoples who are 
inhabitants of India, or the land of the 
Indus or the Sindhu. At the sume 
time, although Hindustan is predomin- 
untly the land of the Hindus, it does 
not mean that it is exclusively their 
land and does not include in its popu- 
lation other communities. 


Main Political Problem 


The fact of the matter is that every 
country or State must be made of seve- 
ral countries, The main problem of 
politics “із to reconcile the different 


elements and cOmmunities to a com- 
mon citizenship to which belong the 
nationals of the same State. The ideai 
may be to create a State for eacn 
single community as a completely 
homogeneous unit, linguistic, racial and 
religious. But this ideal has not mate- 
rlalised or taken shape in history at 
any time or place, A State may be 
disintegrated and severed into frag- 
ments іп pursuit of the ideal, but 
every such fragment will still have 
to accommodate a number of minority 
communities, along with the commu- 
nity that will emerge as а majority in 
the new State. All such flying frag- 
ments will -be followed by minority 
problems, running after them in hot 
pursuit and giving them no escape from 
their clutches, There is also an eco- 
nomic limit to the fragmentation and 
size of a State. 


History does not show any example 
of the much advertised principle оѓ 
self-determination being applied to 
a State that has already been 
functioning as a living organism and a 
unit for purposes of its deliberate dia 


Integration and partition into any 
number of smaller States In pursuit 
of the ideal to make each such State 
a homogeneous composition. The | 
principle of  self-determinatlon can | 
apply only where there із a question 
of forming, constructing erem 
ing a new State out of different racial, 


national or commungi-gfoups that may 
be ready to com^ together in such a 
single State. There the principle of 


Self-determination should apply with 
profit to all the communities concern- 
ed so as to ald In the realization of 
the ideal of a single-community State, 
The principle of self-determination Is 
essentially a constructive principle. It 
has never been applied as a destruc- 
Чуе principle for the purpose of des- 
troying the established integrity of a 
particular State, 


India's Organic Unity 

The whole of India has been func 
tioning as an integral unit during all 
these long years of British rule. The 
Government of India is functioning as 
the paramount sovereign, controlling 
the entire Continent of India from one 
end to another, from Kashmir to Cape 
Comorin, with all its Provinces and 
States of which the continent is made 
up. The Government of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam is аз amenable 
to the discipline and dictatorship of 
this paramount authority as апу 
other State or Province. The Fede- 
ration of the whole of India, including 
all the Provinces and States as its 
component units, has been the out- 
standing fact and achievement of 
British history in India. All the Pro- 
vinces and States of India have been 
subjected, all these years, to the in- 
evitable process of unification under а 
common controlling authority, allowing 


degrees of local authority and aute- 
nomy to the units, 


All our constitutional reforms should 
take the Indian Union as the starting 
point, an accomplished fact, which has 
already laid, bread and деер, the founda- 
tions upon which a proper Federal 
structure is to be constructed, We should 
accept Federation as a reality, the largest 
and most outstanding reality of Indian 
politics, instead of destroying it, going 
back upon the past history, throwing 
away its richest result and heritage, and 
trying to build оп new foundations. Let 
us not think of divorce before the 
Iarringe. шл дыл 55 
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Ref ection 


Look into the mirror of your mind, 

Look to the symbol of Fortune, 

Calcutta Industrial Bank is your Fortune, your Energy 
and your own. self, 


BRANCHES : 
BARRACKPORE, KIDDERPORE, BOGRA, 
BENARES, NAGPUR, NAGPUR CITY, MAU- 
NATHBHANJAN  (U.P.), YEOTMAL (Berar), 
BARHAJ (Dist. Gorakpur) апа DARBHANGA. 
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“АП business іп a democratic 
country begins with public permis- 
sion and ewists by public approval. 
It follows that business should be 
cheerfully willing to tell the public 
what its policies are, what 4i is 

doing and what it hopes to do." 
3 —Arthur W. Page. 


"T-UBLIC relations" із a new-fang- 

led phrase which has gained 
currency of late. There із, however, 
nothing really new about it when we 
examine its meaning or connotation, 


- «It is really another extension of the 


principle of democracy to tpe, sphere 
of business, What is new is our at- 
titude towards it or rather our em- 
phasis on it. The exponents of poli- 
tical democracy realised before long 
that political democracy was empty 
and meaningless without democrati- 
sation of economic power, that the 
State must have control over, if not 
ownership of, the means of produc- 
tion if democracy was to be effec- 
tive, and that business and industry 
must be so controlled or regulated 
as to ensure (һай they function іп 
the public interest. We now go still 
further forward from this position 
und say that not only must business 
be run in publie Interest, but the 
public must feel that it is being so 
run, Hence the necessity for business 
to remain in close touch with the 
public, to take the public into con- 
fidence or, in other words, the neces- 
sity of public relations. 


Government by discussion has been 
held up as one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of democracy. Public relations 
are, in а sense, governance Or ma- 
nagement of bus'nezs by discussion or 
consultation with those to whose needs 
the business cdters, with a view to 
satisfying them that the business ls 
adapting itself to democratic concep- 
tions, to public desires, needs and 
expectations, 


The need for public relations ari- 
Без not only in the case of private 
business concerns, but, in fact, it Is 


Present wherever an institution or 
organisation has dealings with the 
public on any considerable scale. It 


would arise, therefore, in the case of 
а Government department, also, if 
that department has to be in cons- 
tant touch with the public. For the 
Successful prosecution of war efforts 
varlous Government departments, for 
nstance, are now compelled to launch 
upon an active programme of public 
relations, 


Big Business & Public 


The question arises, however, іп a 
Pronounced form in ‘the case of 
iz Business, The reason 1з not far to 
Seek, Experience shows that the pub- 
lic 1s too often suspicious of big 
business and sometimes it develops 
Something like hostility to big bu- 
ness undertakings, Why it should 
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By SIDDHANATH SEN, B.Sc. (London). 


be so need not be examined here, but 
it 15 а  wellobserved fact Anyway, 

it ís obviously not only a public duty 
but “also a question of genuine self- 
interest for big business to “neutra- 
lize" the public mind and to demon- 
strate to the public that the business 
13 functioning in public interest, For, 
the removal of public misconceptions 
or misgivings about a company un- 
doubtedly opens out to it larger vis- 
tas of useful and profitable service. 
Take, for example, the case of life 
insurance companies. The complaint is 
often heard that life companies care 
little for a policyholder, once hls In- 
surance proposal has been put through 
and the contract completed by pay- 
ment of the first premium, Itis also some. 
times complained that insurance 
companies raise all sorts of difficulties 
and insist upon too many formalities 
when paying the claim on an insur- 
ance policy and that considerable de- 
lay and inconvenience are thus caus- 
ed to claimants. That such ideas 
should prevail, even if only among a 
small section of the insuring public, 
is undoubtedly due to inadequate at- 
tention to public relations on the part 
of insurance companies, For, no en- 
lightened insurance management 
thinks or can think that its work ends 
with the collection of the first pre- 
mium, It is in fact vital to its inte- 
rests that subsequent premlums are 
pald and that a policy does not lapse, 
since the first year’s premium is al- 
most entirely used up In expenses and 
very little of it finds its way into the 
company’s coffers, A life office has, 
therefore, every reason to be as eager 
for the subsequent premiums as for 
the first and consequently also as 
eager to serve the policyholder and 
give hlm satisfactlon then as at the 
start. Then, again, as to claims, most 
of the formalities are required in the 
interest of the  policyholder's own 
legal helrs and the company undoub- 
tedly has a duty to see that the 
money goes to the right person or 
persons, to the Jawful heirs. Besides, 
delay in payment of claims cannot of- 
ten be helped by the company, such 
ag where the Courts have to be moved 
for grant of succession certificates 
which could be obviated !f the policy- 
holder had taken the care to assign 
the policy during his lifetime. Now, 
these are things which, if explained 
to policyholders, would help remove 
many misconceptions and misgivings, 
elicit greater response and со-орега- 
tion from the insuring public and 
therefore, make it easier for the com- 
pany ftself to work and go ahead, 


Telephone Vagaries 

Take, again, the case of а public 
utility concern like the telephone 
company (or, as it now is, the Tele- 
phone Department of the Central Go- 


ATIONS 


vernment). With the pressure that 
the war has put on ths telephone 
services and the consequent Inconve- 
nlence this Із causing to the public, 
there seems to exist a good case for 
public relations work on the 


t of 
the Telephone Departments: work 
which, it appears, is being neglected. 


Almost everyone у0ША be able to 
cite instances of hi extremely ехаз- 
perating telephong’ operators have be- 


come these days’ and how Indifferent 

Із the service which the civilian cus- 

tomer at any rate gets. For instance, 

Ша person wanting a connection with 
а bank or other business concern 
during business hours and on a week 

day вос from the telephone girl the 
answer—‘Sorry, no reply," would he 
not feel that he had every justifica- - 
tion to be thoroughly disgusted and 

even to abuse the telephone girl? But 

there may be an explanation, and 

perhaps a satisfactory explanation, 

too, even for such an apparently 

absurd position. The point how- 

ever is that the public is not in pos- 
session of that explanation, and in 
the absence of it, it is forming its 
own opinion about the management 
of the Telephone Department and 
perhaps also about the wisdom or 
otherwise of a public utllity concern 
like the telephone services being 
taken over by the Government. The 
cumulative effect of such opinions 
and the attitude of mind which they 
generate are surely golng to make 
things difficult in future for those 
running the Department or, maybe 
the sins of one may be visited upon 
Others quite unoffending. 


Tramways’ Negligence 


The indifferent interest taken іп 
public relations may be illustrated 
from the case of yet another public 
utility concern, the Calcutta Trafh- 
ways Co, Calcutta's citizens know 
to their cost the discomforts of 
travel in the terribly overcrowded tram 
cars these days, They see dally that 
the Tramways Co. are failing to ren- 
der—no matter whether the reasons 
for the failure are within or outside 
their control—the service that the 
public now require, Yet the Oom- 
pany even now advertise the “Stream- 
lined Comfort” and the ~ ‘Outstan- 
ding’ Service and Equipment” of their 
tram cars. In the context of the 
actual situation prevailing to-day, 
such advertisements, to say the least, 
must leave the publie cold,  Adver- 
tisements like "Sir, You are standing 
on my Dhoti" are the type of adver- 
tisement appropriate to the present 
position, inasmuch as they are keyed 
to the changes brought about by the 
wap situation, Faced with the prob- 
lem of coping with a vastly inereased 
traffic, the C, T. C. must know what 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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they can do, under present conditions, 
to mitigate the difficulties of the pub- 
Jic; if there Ін nothing they can do to 


mitigate the situation (which is un- 
Jikely), they must have a planned 
scheme of appealing to the public 


with a view to regulating traffic and, 
jf possible, discouraging traffic. In 
any case, let the public see and feel 
from the Company's , advertisements 
that their newspaper publicity із defi- 
nitely attuned to publie needs, prob- 
Jems and desires, 


But to return to the case of life in- 
surance companies. This may be consi- 
dered a little more in detail, because 
lire offices ralse certain peculiar prob- 
lems in public relations and also be- 
cause the writer has some familiarity 
with them, In a big country like 
Indla, in particular, where every life 
office of any considerable size has to 
cater to the need of a clientele scatter- 
ed all over this vast sub-continent, to 
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— 107 З the majority of whom the company 
d. 1928, dae must necessarily be little more than 
cutta E a name, the need for a carefully 


chalked out policy and programme of 
public relations is clearly emphasised 
by the circumstances of the situatlon. 
To look at the question from another 
angle, not to speak of mutual life 
3 offices, even in the proprietary life 

4 companies the interest of the policy- 
M holders is by far the most important, 


TIAL 


torai those of the shareholders occupying 
| V in comparison a very minor place. In 
lo а life office of any magnitude and 
у. ; standing the life fund, for example, 
soon grows to many times the size of 
Motayed. the share capital. Lite insurance 
B men also often emphasise that they 

— | 


|. are really trustees of a. public fund. 
3 The Insurance Act Itself, recognising 
this position, provided for representu- 
tion of policyholders оп the Direc- 
torate of a life company. A life office 
may belong to the shareholders, but it 
exists tor the policyholders ‚апа It Із 
in this spirit that it has to be worked 
р. and its growth із, in fact, largely con- 
^ditioned by the extent to which it 
takes Из policyholders into consi- 
deration and into confidence in regard 

to its affairs and problems. This con- 

"A sideration again emphasises the need 
" Of public relations for a life company. 


“Not So Private 


It Is necessary here to dispose of a 
possible line of argument that “private 
business .has the right to keep its 
affairs private’, The policyholder, an 
insurance company may, for instance, 
argue, should be satisfied so long аз 
he gets what is due to him as а policy- 
holder in terms of his policy contract. 
But an attitude of secretiveness would 
be out of tune with modern ideas and 
out of place in a democratic state. 
Public relations do not of course mean 
that a company 18 to give out its 
trade secrets to the public, but they 
at least postulate that no company 
which exists by public approval and 
thrives by public support should make 
а close secret of its affairs. А life 
insurance company, in particular, 
belng a public service undertaking p&r 
excellence—'a social service and not 
a business, аз many insurancemen 
themselves claim—may well be expec: 
ted to make its affairs an open book 
to all. It would have the least jus- 
tification for being uncommunicative 
to the public and particularly to its 


<{nfluencing pube relations. 
case of à life company there are, mes. 


polleyholders who, as already explain- 


ed, have as а body a greater stake In 
the company than. the shareholders 


n most cases, 


In this view of matters it Is cer- 
tainly an unfortunate gap in the pub- 
lic policy of life insurance companies 
in India that they send no report to 
their policyholders as to the com- 
panies’ operations during a year. 
Those who do send any annual reports 
to policyholders send them only copies 
of the annual report the Directors 
make to the shareholders, To lay- 
men unversed іп accounts and finance, 
which most of the policyholders must 
be, such reports have little meaning 
ang still less interest. It is certainly 
incumbent on life offices to arrange to 
place in the hands of their policy- 
holders reports about the company's 
Operations In a form which would be 
both interesting and easily intelligible 
to them, These reports, while giving 
the story of the year's operations, 
Should feature how the management 
is discharging its obligations as trus- 
tees for the security of the  polley- 
holders, they should take the policy- 
holders into confidence as to various 
problems of the business and also en- 
list the support of policyholders in 
combating misconceptions or practices 
that are prejudicial to thelr interests. 
The form, layout and general presen- 
tation of the Annual Report to policy- 
holders are, however, matters of ut- 
most importance, Unless the reports 
gre read and unless they succeed In 
rousing interest, they must mean so 


much money wasted. Considering 
how very large the number of its 


policyholders is, for a large life office 
the expense of issuing reports to 
policyholders is bound to be а much 
bigger item than the cost of reporting 
to shareholders In the ordinary trad- 
ing concern, It is, therefore, essen- 
tial that the manner of presenting 
the report should be such as to 
readily attract and interest policy- 
holders, 


Scope Of Public Relations 


But of course public relations do 
not begin and end with the issue of 
circulars or pamphlets to a company’s 
clientele, Pamphlets and circulars 
are but one item in public relations. 
Questions of public relations arise in 
every contact that anyone employed 
by the company, from the highest 
to the lowest, has with ‘any member 
of the public, Thus, a reply to a 
letter may be curt or It may be in- 
formative and expressive of an eager- 
ness to serve, the telephone operator 
at the company's exchange, while put- 
ting a call through, may talk in а tone 
of exasperation or may be polite and 
courteous, the hardpressed clerk at 
the Cash counter may give only halt 
attentive monosyllabic replies to еп- 
quiries made by & customer or he may 
raise his full gaze towards the cus- 
tomer and answer with a pleasant 
smile. Public relations will be forged 
unfavourably or favourably for the 
company according as the employees 
concerned behave one  wáy Or the 
other. There are so many other pos- 
sible contacts with the publie which 
could be pictured, but everywhere very 
small incidents and the particular жау 
things are sald and done are subtly 

In. the 
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sides employees in the office, 119 many 
field men and the myriads of agenta 
Scattered all over the country who аге 
dally influencing public relations 
favourably ог otherwise in their 
numerous contacts with the public. - 
Improvement of public relations is, 
therefore, necessarily an ambitious 
project, which would call for compre- | 
hensive programming and a grip on | 
the whole situation—on all the aspects 
of а company's contacts with the pub- 


Пе, and only a brief outline of it ma: 
be indicated here, Y 


What Needs To Be Done 


To begin with, & company must 
have a definite policy of public rela- 
tions, а scheme às to how it proposes 
to serve its clientele, to attragt their 
Interest and gain their eo ‘hfidence. 
The formulation of this eme ts, of 
course, the task of thgse at the helm 
of its administrati, who must саге- 
fully analyse а, understand public 
needs and desis and also be watch- 
ful about any changes in them. Next, 
the scheme must be commtnicated to 
its employees, for it Is the ordinary 
employees who translate any scheme 
into action and it is they who come 
most in contact with the public. The 
employees must not only know what 
the policy of the company in any раг- 
ticular matter is but they must also 
be familiar with the reason behind 
the policy, so that, when occasion de- 
mands, they may explain the reason 
to the public instead of simply sta- 
ting the policy. And, above all, the 
employees must be carefully trained 
to be  "publie-minded", if such a 
phrase may be used, they must. be 
trained to do their job inspired by the 
feeling that they exist to serve the 
public and fully conscious that the 
position or nuthority they enjoy with 
the company is to be used and exer- 
cised for public service and not for 
any display of personal power. The 
employees must also have the proper 
incentive to carry out the scheme, 
and the best incentive is, of course, the | 
knowledge that if they faithfully earry 
out the management's scheme, the 
management would not bé slow in re- 
"cognising this In the matter of emolu- 
ments and  preferment. It also 
follows that there must be a regular 
machinery In operation to watch and 
detect at al! points or contact with the 
public whether Its scheme and ideas 
of public relations are being properly 
carried out. In other words, here, 

as in any other sphere, it is essential 
that not only must decisions be taken 
but there must also be constant super- 
vision of the fulfilment of decislons, 

The machinery for this purpose may be 
a Public Relations Dept. or an indi- 
vidual Public Relations Officer, which 
(ог who) would make it its (or hls) 
husiness, first, to try to see the Com- 
pany as the publie see it, to look at 
it from their point of view and 
gauge what they think and feel about 
jt: secondly, to pass up to the manage- 
ment fac as to the public reactions 
as noticed and detected, and, thirdly, to 
see that all problems artsing in con- 

tacts with the public receive the eager 
and dutiful attention of the section 

concerned, ог, if it is a question of 
general policy, of the management аз 

a whole. The machinery, whether a 

Dept. or an individual, will thus pers 
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B T the confluence of the two holy 
A rivers, Baruna and Ashi, “Вага- 
паѕћі!, to-day known ag Benares, is 
situated. This great bow-shaped city 

“jg one of the seven’ sacred cities 
of the Hindus. The wall-paintings and 
the wooden-toys are two striking fea- 
tures of Benares from the point of view 
of art, It would not be too much to say 
that their glamour even outshines the 
flaming ‘Gul-Mohor.’ They are wonder- 
ful! 

Such paintings and toys, of course, 
are well-known as belonging to ішпе. 
worn schools of arts and crafts, пор 
only in Benares, but all over India. 
There can be no question about their 
old age. History is replete with chap- 
ters which go to prove that these arts 
were practised in bygone days. It is 
argued that toy-making in wood 15 more 
of a modern enterprise than an ancient 
one; but, substantial data give us the 
impression that these toys might have 
originated from the cutting of tree- 
trunks and blocks of wood into weird 
shapes and symbols. figures and faces, 
in primitive days. But certainly, the 
peculiarity of the wooden-toys, as one 
finds them in Benares, have a definite 
character of their own. The same as- 
sertion may be made about the wall- 
paintings of Benares. Both the pain- 
tings and the toys clearly symbolize 
the arts of this place, ' 

The wall-paintings unfailingly catch 
the eyes as one hustles through the 
winding ways of Benares. The atmos- 
phere turns all the more romantic and 
unique when one finds living monkeys 
gambolling on  roof-tops, sinewy bulls 
marching abreast over stone steps 
and temple-bells of different tunes 
filing the air with their solemn clang. 
The paintings are queer, but artistic 
to the core. Their compositions re- 
mind one of some untold fairy tales. 


The Artists 


The artists who paint these pictures 
are sometime the Patuas, (8 painter 
class), and sometime the masons. They 
Not only indulge in the profession of 
decorative wall-paintings of all sorts, but, 
also, build houses with brick and mortar, 
and huts with mud walls and thatched 
roofs, These workers have recourse toa 
тает unusual process in accomplishing 
the wall-paintings, They do not start 
with any rough drawings for reference, 
either in charcoal or in any such 
Medium. They do not either transfer 
the drawings from any punched paper- 
designs or stencils. All these conven- 
tions théy probably avoid for fear of 
either sullying the walls, or, because they 
are too sure of their skill and practice 
to execute the pictures without апу 
reference. It is a pleasure for a lover 
Of art to watch them working. They 
at once start flatly filling up in different 
colours the larger portions of the would- 
be composition. The accuracy with 
Which they pre-sélect the respective 
Positions of each colour is really as- 
tonishing, To explain this stunt more 
explicitly 1s to say that they adopt just 
the reverse way of what а normal artist 
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would usually do, That is, they apply 
flatly the colours first and then recover 
the drawings with sweeping black lines 
These lines are verily the 
strokes and touches as they reveal and 
demarcate the respective shapes of the 
subjects and bring out prominently 
forms of men, women, horses, camels, 
their dresses and trappings, as the case 
may be. When finished, the subjects 
Seem to peer at the on-lookers and tell 
them eerie tales of thelr purpose of 
blooming ‘on the blank walls, These 
paintings аге one-dimensional works 
without any high lights and low shades. 


Their Significance 

They are not painted merely for 
decoration, They also possess religious 
and social significances as we find them 
near a Maurah, (decorated canopy) 
under which a wedding takes place, and 
їп the Kaubar, where the newly-mar- 
ried couple stays after thelr wedding, 
They arg also present where religious 
ceremonies of yarious forms are perform- 
ға. . Facsimiles of such. paintings are 
often executed on Nakundis, (earthen 
pot-like vessels etc), and on other ad- 
juncts which are preserved for a year 
after a wedding. Such customs are 
prevalent in many parts of India among 
the Hindus. For general decoration, 
they are usually painted over and on 
elther side of the doorways and en- 
trances and on the walls of open court- 
yards and 'andings to inspire the visi- 
tors with lucky and auspicious symbols. 
Subjects vary in each case according 
to purpose, be it religious, soccial or ge- 
neral These wall-paintings, therefore, 
show a very ancient tradition behind 
them. It may be interesting to note 
here that such paintings are also being 
freely painted to-day оп shop-walls and 
on other such buildings to attract cus 
tomers and the general public. It is, 
therefore, no doubt a unique experience 
to find this ancient art throbbing with a 
new life in the heart of a city equipped 
with modern paraphernalia. This fact 
clearly implies:that the holy city of 
Benares is not prepared to despise any- 
thing, be it ancient or modern, but bent 
upon linking the past and the present 
well tozether to make a mighty future. 
In any case, it must be admitted that 
this ancient art of Benares is still vibrat- 
ing with life in the face of ultra- 
medernism, ` 
“Тһе best wooden-tovs г > sold in the 
famous Viswanath Gully, (quily 3 
lane), This lane {fs probably the most 
popular shopping -centre of Benares. It 
tuns a longand tortuous course leading 
to the Golden Temple dedicated to God 
‘Viswanath’. This famous lane із 
flanked on either side with innumer- 
able shops practically chained with 
each other. Their links are only broken 
іп some places with smaller temples 
of other gods and goddesses. At night, 
пеп illuminated this popular shopping 
lane reminds one of a walk through an 
ауепце of fancy stalls in a carnival. It 
must be a heavenly sight to take a 
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bird's-eye view of this ‘gully’ at night. 
These little shops offer for sale every 
kind of marketable commodities and a 
great variety:of fancy goods. One may 
uy, from valuable Benares brocades | 
own to glass chooris, (bangles), and 
hair-pins Amidst the galaxy of these 
inviting shops, the wooden-toys stalls 
spontaneously invite the іо of 
those to whom art таж, an appeal. 
To а lover of art, these toy shops with 
their colourful wareecscem to sprout out 
most forcefully «rom the other ohes. 
But why this déference? Art-lovers are 
no big babies that toys should magne- 
tize them! No, it is not for that reason. 
It is because there is something in those 
toys which arouses the inner-man that 
dwells within all connoisseurs of art, 
The vendors, who are the makers of 
these wonderful works of art, ate pro- 
bably not aware of this fact. Some of 
the little toys actually seem to speak 
in a language which is only audible to 
those who can awake their hearts to 
seek all that is truly artistic. The 
colour-schemes of these toys are admir- 
able from every point of view and it Ia 
difficult for even the most factious 
artist to critiise them. The hidden har- 
monies of colour in all their brightness 
reflect in these toys, and prove at times, 
too difficult for one to grasp the true | 
sense of these inert toys, in relation to ү 
the heart-beats of the world around 
them 


The Makers 


The makers of these tcys chisel out 
peculiar lines to represent uncommon 
waves, sweeps and curves They are 
carrying on this orofession in Benares 
from generation to generation and have 
always maintained their stereotyped 
way of manufacturing. The advent of 
foreign made wooden toys has not 
been able to induce them to alter 
their structure or composition, Nor 
have they been able to divert 
their characters which аге pre- 
dominantly their own to this дау. 
The most noteworthy feature ої thia 
trade is that the makers do not use an? 
power machines. Handworked tools, 
home-made paints and varnishes are 
al! that they use in turning out à - 
particular kind of white wood into 
dolls, birds, animals and other play- 
things of their own peculiar concep- 
tion, and also vermillon-boxes, plates, 
hooks and many other similar novel- 
lies. After the main structure of the 
would-he toy or novelty is chiselled 
out in wood, a creamy white paint is 
applied to serve as a grounding and 
filler, Then the desired colours are 
put to represent ornaments trappings, 
dresses etc. and finally finished off by 
thin. crazy and unsynimetrica) black 
lines, 

‘Through the ages Benares has been 
famers no doubt for being the spiritual 
home cf the Hindus: but, she will be no 
less famous for being the heart and 
home of these remarkable wall-paintings 
and wooden toys, 
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ent styles of artistic work, came 
from the West. It originated with the 
word “mannerism” which ,was used 
when early critics found monotonously 
repetitive work done by any individual 


school or artist. - With revaluation in 
the {deal of sculpture and painting the 
"jsm" for impressionism, > futurism, 
cubism, dadism and sur-realism ap- 
peared through the psycho-pathologi- 
cal understanding of art by the modern 
scholar-critics. Impressionism found 
favour with Cezanne's and Van Gogh's 
work as they ‘were far from ге. 
presentational, which the author-critics 
as sentimental adventure re. 
mote from life and it H: placed.art in 
Heavenly romance rather than being a 
stark expression of reality without any 
illusory glamour. These sentiments 
originated at first with the criticisin 
of literature by the modern school ‘ot 
thought who never found favour with 
genius In such Greation. They began 
{о judge both art and literature in 
terms of their romanticism, realism, 
metamorphism and many other scien- 
tific and analytical pet-words, and built 
their standards accordingly. 5 


When art reached its zenith in copying 


Nature realistically, the scientific mind 
of European artists could not stand 
it any longer and it stepped into tne 
scientific sense of realism with its 
fundamental law. and motifs, ignoring 
the very essential о! representation. 
The literary aestheticians and psycho: 
analysts of the West created this pecu- 
liar problem to, bring about novel 
images out of their old representational 
school, a scientific research rather than 
artistic endeavour evolved to fulfi) 
their object, " 


Indian Schools 


The same problem could not arise 
in India as the art of India in the 
past never was. representational in 
Such „а critical sense They rather 
produced images of their own choice, 
neglecting the human forms in their 
true shapes of flesh and bone ano 
brought them out with their own sub. 
jective and objective appeal. “It re 
sulted іп many-armed supple-figured 
gods and goddesses in sculpture and 
painting in India. The modern school 
started by Tagore with his disciples 


, took up the same principle in develop- 


Ing art-expression of the country. The 
representative and materialistic art of 
Europe might have found а new соп 
ception In such-scientiflc outlook ex: 
pounded by the literary art-critics 
through the ‘isms,’ but the problem of 
Indian art cannot be solved by these 
fixed standards formulated by them 
Clive Beli's theory of art-form has 
taken hold of most of the Western 
art-critics and the “significant form’ 
is пау one of the main objects; ‘whe- 
ther it signifies anything or not is 
“ought by the art-critics. We too are 
now going to copy the West Бу 
} atism," "Kangraism' and "Ajants- 
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ism” very soon leaving behind the ob- 
ject of art in its true perspective, Le, 
the sincere individual expression which 
an artist could bring out in his crea- 
tions by going deeper to his country’s 
indigenous spirit and subtlety of ex- 
pression. It |в the rhythmic quality 
and dynamic force, which Indian art 
stands for, which cannot be ignored 
or re-valued according to the scientific 
or logical standard of the West, as art 
is far from science und’ logic. Other- 
wise an art-crltic like Mr. Roger Ету 
could have in his “Last Essays" seen’ 
through it something new, something 
inspiring in Indian art instead of de- 
precating its value. Asiatic art mostly 
depended upon the spirituality of the 
nation, as the artists lived in а coun- 
try Where an atmosphere of abstract 
renunciation prevailed, “Ism,” which 
brings materialistic, fundamental reality 
to the forefront, has got no place in 
Indian art. We also see that a Euro- 
pean art-critic like Sheldon Cheney 
could discover the “Brahmanic abs- 
tract attitude" [n {ndian art which 
prevails throughout pre-Buddhist and 
Buddhist art. Art cannot be devoid 
of life and the Hindu view of life is 
to satisfy the soul and, as such, the 
only reality which they pursued іп 
both art and literature. 


European Art 


On the contrary, in the case of modern 
European art, we can quote Matisse who 
says, “I am trying to think myself 
back into the state of a child." The 
critics of Europe support him and think 
ofan endeavourto regain the primitive 
sense of awareness.” Here the scienti- 
fic outlook is predominant. Similarly, 
when we read Herbert Read we find 
that he could “learn more of the essen- 
tic nature of art from ilts earliest 
manifestations in primitive man and 
child than from its elaboration in a 
great period of culture.” Here too 
th: voice of science eager to search 
for the fundamental chrough matter 1з 
expressed. We also do nót wonder 
when we see that іп Europe Kandinsky 
finds psychic effect in colour and 
tries to correlate it with music. Ims 
is indeed highly a scientific experi- 
ment for which Western culture stands 
but 1з far from the attitude of an 
artist whose опе and only aim is to 
express his emotion tnd spiritua! feel- 
ing through an art form, It could be an 
approach to understand by а spe 
cially cultivated mind, but cannot be 
the essential value which an artis! 
would seek in his creation. The ques- 
tion would be that, In literature also 
th: same principle should then be ap- 
plied and scholars should unlearn 
everything and get хаск to the priml- 
tive scribbling of a child or a cave: 
man's inarticulate writings, This fall- 
back upon the past would mean nothing 
in that case It is a progressive 
achievement and no imperfection is 
sought in art and literature. We build 
upon the past continuously “sw edifices 


by the perfect knowledge of our heri- | 
tage. We therefore think that there | 
Ін no reason why we should not try - 
to find out further possibilities in ге- 
presentational art which has been un- 
necessarily shelved ry the modern 
European art-critics when we have got 
an abstract spiritual principlgato guide 
our art in India. We gete Sany-sided 
art criticism through EM European 
&rt-critles and get selves lost in 
them. We do по о to the art of our - 
country but go/stralght to the book- 
sellers to read literature on Western 
art and begin to analyse our country's 
achievements in that light. It is not 
the three dimensions or а limited ex- 
tension in depth or a flat impression 
that would count in vorks of art. The 
sincerity in expressing the emotional 
and romantic aspect is recorded by 
the artist who paints to please his 
inner soul and not his critics. 


Two Basic Principles 


There are, indeed, two fundamental 
differences in art. One is pictorial, 
however abstract it may be, and an- 
other is decorative. АП such arts 
contain elements of emotion and are 
representational and as such should 
be valued according to their standard 
of achievements. An artist would, 
therefore, judge Cezanne’s colour, 
Van Gogh's chiaroscuro as pleasing, 
decorative and thus could class it 
as decorative art. The pictorial as- 
pect of a painting would contain more 
than a pattern reduced from nature. 
It would produce a third element and 
vibrate like music and would thus not 
only be pleasurable but would carry 
the observer to an aesthetic emotion and 
bring to mind a palpitating image In 
this sense the primitive art has a 
limit, A child or a primitive man 
would repeat themselves and carry 
their scribblings like vatterns, where- 
as an artist cultivating his knowledge 
in art will always add something new 
in hls experience and bring out from 
Nature the essential that evoked in 
him a vibrating element which can- 
not be recorded by such repetitive tor- 
mulas. But literary philosophy could 
help the artist in no way in his pro- 
gress "Ixms" are brought бу literary 
work and have go: very little value 
to an art student — In literature such 
scientific analyses may Пе possible 
to а certain extent as 
cherish the idea of reverting to 
the chaotic ignorance of reading and. 
writing just because it ls the (unda- 
mental element in Nature. In art too, 
if we really go back to the funda- 
mentals—we should be lost in a void—a 
cipher would be the final expression 
of artistic creation and its result 

We therefore request our artist 
friend not to meddle with "*Patism" 
“Byzantianism.” "Ajantanism" or any 
such word-craft produced by our so- 
called art-eritics but to be true to him- 
self and bring his sincere expression 
in record through bis artistic creation. 
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АЈАМТА 


Ву HEMENDRA NATH DAS 


MERSON has said ;—'' The experi. 

ence of esch age requires a соп: 

. fession and the world always seems 
СА waiting for its poet”. Неге the wora 
ы “poet” signifies one who has a keen 
perception, who can feel the breath of 


Nature, who can follow minutely every - 


small change in her. She wants such 
men to watch her and record her ever- 
changing current of beauty, colour, 
form and rhythm permanently, so that 
they might not be wiped out by the 
cruel hand of time. New poets sing 
new songs of nature. They come to 
write in immortal language her fresh 
colour, vibrant rustling, dancing mur- 
mur; when their songs are finished, 
their duty ls over and they go away. 
Nature requires another group of sing- 
ers, that is, mystics, to fill their vacant 
positions, &nd note her ever-changing 
mood. Іп this way group after group 
of poets who might be minstrels, sculp. 
tors or painters come and go, leaving 
their "foot-prints on the sands of 
time" for those who are coming be- 
hind them. Тһе  new-comers build 
their castle on the foundation lald 
down by thelr predecessors, 


In fine arts India once occupied a 
very lofty position. Нег Sculpture, 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


(Ajanta Fresco: Drawing by 
y Hemendranath Das) 


PAINTINGS 


Brief | Study 


.Painting and Architecture of the Pala 


Era, and the Gupta Era are of the fin- 
est fragrance. Her glory attained its 
"noon-tide during the sixth to the eighth 
century, and afterwards it began to 
fall away rapidly. Approximately a 
complete decadence of Indian art set 
in after the 12th century. From that 
time till up to the end of the last de- 
cade of the last century culture of 


Indian art was practically wiped out - 


from (һе face of the Indian soil. The 
revival of true Indian painting, how. 
ever, occurred at the end of the last 
century, but two other branches of fine 
arts, viz., Sculpture ahd Architecture, 
are now absorbed іп sound sleep. 
There is hardly any hope of their 
awakening again, 


Painting in Ancient India 

The history of Indian art із very old. 
In anclent India, the graphic art was 
pre-eminent among all other branches 
of fine arts. Artists of ancient India 
were not simple craftsmen; they were 
well versed ín both the theoretical as 
well as the practical side of painting. 
The position of the art of painting of 
ancient India із well understood from 
the ancient authoritative works, like 
"Vishnu Dharmattaram”, “ Avilasita- 
Chintamani ”, “ Chitra-Lakshana ”, 
etc. Іп " Vishnu-Dharmattaram ", it 
has been sald, " Kalanam Prabaram 
Chitram", that Js, "the art of paint- 
Ing is the highest of all branches of 
fine arts". This anclent work has 


dealt In detail with the beauty of 
Indian art, its traditlonal canons, its 
similes, ethos, rhythms and all other 
qualities of Indlan painting. 

Painting is more easily perishable 
than Sculpture, We therefore do not 
find pictures as frequently аз we come 
across sculptures of sncient India, Yet, 
the specimens that are still left from 
the cruel jaws of time, in the caves of 
Ajanta, Ellora, Elephants, Sygyrl, 
Sittanavassal, etc. are matchless in 
quality. They give us a vivid idea 
about the wonderful capacity of the 
painters of ancient India. 


Ajanta Caves 

These caves are cave-temples cut 
from natural rocks, There are alto- 
gether 29 caves, They are situated in 


the Nizam's State, 60 miles off from | 


DEVADASI 


‘(Ajanta Fresco: Drawing by 
Hemendranath Das) 


Aurangabad, АП of them contain 4 
valuable treasure of fine specimens of 
sculpture and painting. In these caves 
we get a systematic record of works 
that were produced by artists through 
full seven centuries, beginning from 

x 
the first century А. D, up to the 
seventh century A, D. 

The pictures are mainly frescoes or 
wall-paintings painted «m backgrounds 
of natural rock. Their themes аге 
most varied. They comprise genere 
paintings showing events of soclal, ге. 
ligious and domestic ilte of that time. 
There are many paintings, illustrating. 
different phases of Lord Buddha's life, 
In some pieces they have shown de- 
votees going to shrine. “ Padma.Pant- 
Buddha, "Devotees", “Toilet”, “Мо. 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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777774 OF A NEW ERA 


Every day we go forward іп our. total war India has begun to emerge 
struggle to build up a better world оц! of the dark and sleepy inacti- 
with a better and higher standard of vity. From the furnace of Tata to 

life; we feel confident that we are Blacksmith's small individual ènter- | 
nearer to our goal. So long the prise everywhere there is a distinct 
- ancient seat of civilisation, our change—a determined change to 
mother India,was groping in an un- alter the face of our unfortunate 
speakable darkness. From time to country. Out of chaos and dark- 
time the great sons of this sacred ness slowly but steadily is coming 


soil cried for light but,as the initia- out a new India which is sure -to 
tive was limited to a few, India secure the happiness of millions of . 
could not rise from her death like- our suffering countrymen. In this 


slumber and claim her seat among historic march our national Banks 
other nations of the world. But are shouldering the great responsi- 
with the beginning of this gigantic bilities of planning a better India. . . 
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ther and Child” etc, are unique pieces 
of work. 

Although they wére painted at such 
an early period, they are matchless 
їп quality and clarity, The artists of. 
these paintings һауе shown great ta. 
jent in thelr selection of colour, man- 

* ner of depiction, application of rhythm 
and, above all, their unique decorstlve 
style. Not to speak of producing orl- 
ginal works like them, even many of 
the talented modern artists would find 


It difficult to copy them faithfully, cor. 
rectly preserving all their character 


and qualities in detail. 


They are mainly drawn in lines, but 


Jt cannot be said that they are abso. 
lutely devoid of perspective like that 
of the early Rajput or Moghul school. 


It 1з often said that in Indian painting 
there is no application of the third di- 
mension, Whenever ihe painters have 
come across relief, they nave resorted 
to the third dimension to express volu- 
me. Application of shade and light 
is seen in human figures, particularly 
In the ample hips, breasts, etc.; but it 
is not so fully developed as we find in 
western schools Ав in sculpture we 
distinguish between low relief апа high 
relief, sO we may сай it “low perspec- 
tiver, 

These frescoes have heen drawn on 
natural rock.walls on a primary 
ground of a plastic coat of composl- 
tion, probably of elements like clay, 
cow-dung, hernp etc, and then a finish. 
ing touch was applied over the gene. 
ral ground-work, for two purposes, — 
for obtaining а smooth and even sur- 
face and for getting a distinct effect 
or revelation of ali the colours, The 
colours used in these paintings were 
derived from different kinds of sedl- 
mentary rock and earth and the result- 


ant colours were dull.red, dull-verfnll- - 


Поп, brown, ochre and dull yellow. 
From a distance they reveal to the 
eye a natural brownish effect in geue- 
ral, White, blue and green colours 
too have been used, but they do not 
Occur so frequently. After the paint. 
ing was over, a thin glossy, transpa- 
reat. medium was applied for protect. 
Ing the surface of the frescoes. This 
cout. without aflecting the colours, 
gave them а thin protective film, and 
in addition, added а brilliance (to the 

‚ colours) as dope or celophane coat of 
modern times. The paintings of the 
Oldest caves, viz.,-that of the 9th and 
the l0th сауеѕ, are supposed to have 
been drawn in the first century A. D. 
and still look quite fresh. From this, 
it is to ne seen that they were not 
Only good painters but good ‘colour 
chemists too. 


Garments '# Ornaments 


In most of the pictures of both male 
and fernale figures a very scanty por- 
tion of the body is covered, Garments 
In both sexes do not reach below the 
middle of the thigh. Tle breasts of the 
female figure are usuully bare, but the 
composition “ Mother and Child" is an 
exception. Here the artist has shown 
much greater sobriety. The upper por- 
tion of the body of the mother is com. 
Pletely covered. - Deva-dashis and 


MAN AND WOMAN 
(Ajanta Fresco : Drawing by Hemendranath Das 


female attendants of royal courts are 
sometimes seen,to wear ~“ Kanchuli” 
in the breast region with very long 
flowing skirts In the back. 

The ornaments look most charming 
and are most varied in design. The 
coiffure of hair shows the unique taste 
ot the artists. They are arranged in 
the most diverse fashion. In some 
female figures they ure seen flowing 
freely; in some they are partly tied 
into a coiffure and partly parted On 
either side of the forehead, hairs full 
in small versatile curly locks. The 
coiffures are decked with peculiar or- 
naments, strings of beads апа spik 
and petals of flowers. Be the hairs 
free, plaited or arranged іп coltfuve 
they are tied round the forehead tight 
ly by a string ог .girland, Аз orna 
ments of ear various kinds of articles 
of decoration like beads and pendants 
of big and small size have been tre 
quently used. In some hgures flower: 
ing spikes like that of grass and sedge 
have been used for decorating coit. 
tures. In most cases the neck and 


breasts have heen decked with numer | 


ous strings of beads and necklaces 
from whose ventre very often heavy 
pendants and lockets are seen to sus- 
pend. 

In Ajanta paintings we find orna- 
ments for both the upper and the low- 
er arin, The ornaments of the upper 
&rm are of v us descriptions. [n 
some cases one heavy bangle like an 
&rmlet has been used; іп others 
they have been decked with em- 
bossed triangular bangles; or they аге 
Surrounded with double or triple rows 
of pearls, around which hang strings 
of smailer pearls. The lower portion 
of the arm shows bangles, bracelet. 
like ornaments, қала” and thin 
Ornamental loops, tike tire “Churi 5 ot 
the modern time. The artists have 
shown great dexierity in decking the 
hip-porlion. Surrounding the middle 
or “equatarial gone“ of the hip there 
Bre massive ornaments, profusely de- 
corated with beads, embossed designs, 
pendants,  centre-pleces and various 
other articles, The ornaments ot this 
region are so conspicuous that they 


af Continued он Puge 109) 
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Je is now a common platitude of 
critics о! Education that Art, in 
India, іѕ «һе Cinderella of all the sub- 
jects in ot educational curriculum. 
It is the most embarrassing item for all 


Educational administrators who guide 
the destiny of our .education in 
schools, colleges or universities, Іп 


some cases, History of Art is claimed 
to be taught in the M.A. Course for 
which there is no foundation laid in 
the Primary or the Secondary Schools. 
The teaching of Art to infants and 
junior children is the most popular 
topic in educational circles in Europe 
апа America. And during recent years, 
the Art teaching of children has been 
Jaid on a sure scientific foundation in 
the schools of (he United States, based 
on data derived from the study of 
Child Psychology, -the most valuable 
experiments having been made by Pro- 
fessor Cizek. India, as usual, lags 
miles behind educational advances in 
other civilized countries and we are 
far away, yet, from the results attain- 


ed in Art Education in progressive 
countries in the West. 

Тһе present writer has made some 
courageous, perhaps, daring experi- 
ments to lay the foundation of the 


By 


"RAVANA AT THE COTTAGE OF SITA” 
Misa Мам Divanji, (Age 12) 


By O. C. GANGOLY 


teaching of Art in the schools—by in- 
troducing "Picture Hours" (with the 
help of high class colour reproduc- 
tions of pictures), and by organizing, 
with the help of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, a course for training Art teach- 
ers to take charge of the Art Educa- 
tion of our children in the school. 
“The Appreciation of Art” introduced 
as a subject in the Matriculation Exa- 
mination (Calcutta University) for the 
last five years has also produced, re- 
markable results and has brought to 
light. dormant aesthetic genius, await- 
ing to be awakened and trained ру а 
suitable course of graded studies. 
The experiments carried out by the 
writer in training a group of girls in 
the New Women's College (Sri-Nanda, 
Calcutta) 
resting results. But. the foundation of 
the higher studies has to be laid at 
the Primary School stage. And іп 
this respect two very interesting steps 
have been taken in India. They are 
the two Child Art Exhibitions held “in 
Bombay and in Calcutta.* 


The First Child Art Exhibition in 


‚ Curator, 
who has also given acuye 
siastic support to organizing an Art 
Training Course nt the University 
A gaping void in our educational curricu'um 
Is being filled up and if we had such talent 
and enthusiastic workers In our schools as Мг 
D. P. Gh n new direction could be glyen 
to children's ‘‘Education through the eyes." 
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have also yielded very inte- „ 


A n 
It may be observed that D 
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“OFFERING” 
. By Miss Vinaybala. 


(Age 11) 


India was held in Bombay in 1942 un. 
der the auspices of the Child Art 
Society, organized by Mr. Pullin В, 
Dutt, an Art teacher of great talent 
and insight. As a teacher in the Fel- 
lowship School in Bombay he has been 
making very valuable experiments in 
ihe teaching of children and has de 
vised some original methods based on 
sound psychological facts and prin- 
ciples. The fruits of his experiments 
have brought to light various interest- 
ing “Маѕіег-ріесеѕ" drawn by children, 
some of which are cited, here, in the 
plate opposite. As Mr. Dutt claims 
“it is the purity of vision and simpli- 
city of expression that lends to the 
creations of these children а charm 
and a quality that puts them on 8 
unique pedestal It is impossible and 
futile to judge their work by the adult 
standard. But if the qualities of true 
art lie in the purity of vision and the 
boldness and simplicity of expression 


then the world of art will do well 10, 


T orks 
study and learn from the modest W 


of children", The question, then. 
arises: is there any necessity {or 
teaching Art. to children, when ТҚ 
find that with their nascent ош 
aesthetic faculty. they are one 
with a keen and sensitive vision A 
"realise" forms and colours, and " 
weave out of them little “master 
in their own way? Tf, тесе 
ings” are uneducated 
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and Art’ stand for two entirely diffe. 
rent aspects of Art Education, Draw- 
ing |5 а means of expression, and may 
be scientific,’ dealing with facts о? 
form, line etc. or for the Purposes of 
making records. It may also be the 
means of expressing the emotions, 
when so used it becomes Art. Scien. 
tific drawing and the technique of 
art can be taught to all normally in- 
telligent children in a sure and pro. 


‘gressive manner, Art, the expression 


of the emotions and beauty, is another 
matter and is dependent upon the 
degree of sensitiveness of the artist. 
The relation between Drawing ana 
Art may be said to resemble that of 
language and literature. The ability 
to perceive and express 15 given to all 
in varying degrees How to develop 
talent for drawing and good taste 18 
the problem before the Art Teacher, 
The tendency in the past has been to 
stress the teaching of the science and 
technique of Drawing, at the expense 
of Art. This 15 a mistake to be avoid- 
ed by all means. 

Before considering ways and means 
we cannot do beller than lo examine 
the development of the child and {ts 


reactions to Art through the various 
mental stages. Child psychologists 
and authorities on Child Art have ar- 
rived at certain classifications of the 
stages by which the Child-mind travels 
lo the consummation of Art. They 
may be summarised as follows: 
lst. The STAGE OF MANIPULA. 
TION which occupies the first 
two or three years, 
2nd. The STAGE OF SYMBOLISM 
which normally lasts upto the 
sixth to eighth year. 
за. The STAGE OF REALISM. 
The transition stages coming 


“КАІКЕУЕЕ AND MANTHARA” 
By Miss Minakshi Jhaveri. (Age 12) 


between the ages of elght and 
ten. 


ith. The STAGE OF AWAKENING. 


. At about puberty, where draw- 


ing ceases to be merely the re- 


gistration of ideas and shows 
signs of being Art. 
Generally, when children -come to 


our infant schools they are just pas- 
sing out of the first stage, that is of 
Manipulation. With some children it 
lasts longer than with others, but it 
wil always, be associated throughout 
life with a new material or instrument, 
before it is used for expression. This 
Stage generally, however, is :characte- 
rislic of young children. 

From these facts we may: conclude 


IT i" Чч YE" 
"TOILET OF THE BRIE eh 
: is By Miss Charushila Jhaveri. 
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(Age 134 


that young children should be given 
various media with which lo expert. 
ment, such аз clay, paper, paints, pas- 
tels, etc, which apparently they will 
use aimlessly until they begin to use 
them as a means of expression, 

It is observed that they soon begin 
to make or depict something either 
with material or on paper which, al- 
though it has no apparent resem- 
blance to actual form, is symbolic of 
something, and satisfies the child, who 
is able to describe it. This is the 
Stage of Symbolism. Now, what should 
be our attitude towards the children 
at this stage? Certainly not to criti- 
cise the lack of realism, which is so 
often done, but to encourage this ex- 
pression, for, by so doing, we help them 
to liberate their powers. We сап, how- 
ever, safely give some instruction in 
technical methods to assist a freer ex- 
pression. This can be done without 
association with ideas. Colour lends 
itself to this purpose. Later the chil- 
dren will begin to observe and to com- 
pare their efforts with actual facts 
and will ask how to make or depict 
this or аг, 

They are now entering the Third 
Stage, the stage of Realism. ‘There is 
a desire to convey to others through 
their works what they feel, think and 
imagine. Now is the time to help with 
technique, and to introduce the science. 
This will lead to richer expression, if 
we promote this growth by encourage 
ment of expression. There із often а 
marked advance in the next stage if 
this desiró to express is nursed. 

As а rule, only a few children come 
through this critical stage, this паз 

(Continued on Page 1091 
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form more than one job. It will be 
a Research Bureau making Investiga- 
tlons and research in regard to public 


opinion, public approabation or dis- 
approbation of the company’s endea- 
yours, as to the adequacy or other- 
Wise of the public policy of the com- 
pany as shown by the actual test of 
the measure of Its usefulness to the 
public. It will be a Liaison Section 
Serving аз а liaison between the pub. 
lic and the company, · ће medium 
through which information regarding 
public reactions and any changes in 
Public opinion, desires and wants is 
transmitted to the company, Lastly, 
although a part of the company and 
brought into being by its manage- 
Ment, it will yet act as a sort of a 
Mentor for the company, exerting its 
Salutary influence to correct defects 
and maladjustments in the company’s 
relations with the public, whether 
E arise due to mistakes in, or in- 

equacy of, the policy of the com- 
pany or due to delinquent employees. 


Service And Publicity 


кше managements’ scheme of public 
con ons must also include a carefully 
e сеуей plan for the dissemination 
kon nformation and news about the 

Прапу аз {о what it stands for, 


СС-0. Bhagav: 


LIFE OFFICES AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


what it is dolng and how its business 
is being conducted in the interest of 
the public, This [s done by means of 
advertising in the press, by issuing re- 
ports etc. to the public, by radio 


broadcasts, if possible,'by public ad- 
dresses and by personal calls by the 
company's representatives .on its cus- 
tomers ‘and other members of the 
public. The central aim of all this 
publicity is of course to place before 
the public the case of the company, 
supported by facts and arguments, for 
the public to judge its merits and its 
claims, Publicity and propaganda 
will however, be effective, only if they 
are backed by cent per cent service— 
efficient and honest. ‘Streamlined’ 
reports and literature about the com- 
pany’s greatness, about the loftiness of 
its purpose or about its marvellous 
achievements will not melt the public 
unless the company is able to satisfy 
the public in actual performance. The 
service rendered to the public must be 
rendered well. That is certainly of 
major importance. Saying can never 
take the place of doing, Even the 
most careful and efficient propaganda 
cannot cover up inefficiency іп ren: 
dering actual service for any length 
of time, At the same time. as emphasis- 
ed throughout in this article, it is not 
enough for a company to do. its work 
well—it is necessary that the com- 


pany should make it known to the 
public that a good job is being done. 


It would be a cheap criticism of the 
position taken here to say that no- 
body can please too many masters, 
Different sections of the public may 
hold different views and ideas on the 
same subject, and while some may 
compliment a company, say, in regard 
to its recruiting policy or in regard to 
its wisdom in building up extra re- 
serves in apprehension of a period of 
depression or bad trade, others. may 
dislike this same recruiting policy. 
and also disapprove of its piling up of 
reserves as being a policy of over- 
caution, Тһе question is therefore 
posed, “How can one satisfy such a 
body of whimsical masters holding 
such conflicting views?” The task 
із certainly not easy. Nothing that 
is worth while doing has ever been 
easy. The right attitude in this mat- 
ter із perhaps that taken by a writer 
on the subject who  says--"Certainly 
there is no reason to believe that good 
publie relations are impossible until 
business, by and large, has put the 
same thought and effort on the. subs 
ject that it has put on research, pro- 
duction and selling" Besides, one im- 
portant object of public relations na 
doubt is to ‘educate our masters’, to 
give them a better understanding of 
things and thus make them both more 
reasonable and responsive. 
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Ajanta Daintings : JX Brief Study 


make the whole figure prominent апа 
attractive. Artists have invariably de. 
corated the lower leg everywhere, but 
in some instances, the upper leg too 
nas been decorated. The short piece of 
Urt worn by the fair sex ends 
just in the middle region of the thigh 
(29 this region is profusely decorated, 
put the plece, ^ Mother and Child" is 
an exception to this rule. The ankles 
gre decked with an ornament more or 
less like the " Nupura" still worn by 


A JJ. ZA South Indians. 


B. 


Features of Composition: 


Now I am going to give an account 
of the composition of the Ajanta 
paintings. Every painting, be it singu- 
lar or comprising a group of figures, 
shows an expressive and meaningful 
depiction. Every figure shows elabor- 
ate rhythm, be it a painting of a 
mother with her child or that of an 
“Apsara”. Themes have been made 
expressive by "mudras" of fingers and 
the palm in which facial expression, 
appearance of the eyes, gestures, pos- 
tures, pose, and poise all co-operate, 
being harmoniously associated with 
different rhythms. A dynamic expres- 
sion and movement have most definite- 
ly been shown in many of the works. 

The greatest capacity has been 
shown by tne Ajanta painters in giv- 
ing vent to thought. In the painting 
of “Mother and Child " maternal aftec- 
tion has been most vividly portrayed, 
A heavenly light of affection is to be 
seen in the eyes of both, the mother 
as well as the child. Another painting, 
representing a couple of devotees re- 
pairing to the shrine, shows a_ nice 
attitude; but it should be observed here 
that even in these paintings, viz, 
"Toilet" and others which ^ express 
comparatively light themes they do 
not show an attitude of levity. Every 
painting, although not sombre, is so- 
ber. Perhaps this is due to the influ- 
ence of the devotional atmosphere for 
the site of these paintings were cave- 
temples. 5 

These caves were once used as mu- 
hasteries by the Buddhist monks. That 
з why the sacred atmosphere cast а 
healthy influence on the usually devout 
and sober painters. For this reason 
their works always reveal a spiritual 
beauty, Almost In every work Bud- 
dhist influence is well , manifested. 
Many paintings illustrate ^ stories 
from the “Jataka”, In the cave-tem- 
ples of Ellora and Elephanta, there are 
5ome paintings which resemble closely 
Nese paintings. 

Beyond India, the influence of these 
Alanta painters reached Ceylon, In 
Пе cave-temples of Sygyria there are 
SIX caves. Many frescoes have been 
found in these caves which are quite 
Similar to those of Ajanta and their 
themes too are absolutely Buddhistic. 


Dawn of Ajanta Paintings 


Ajanta is really an invaluable trea- 
sure of Indiam art. Just think of the 
alent of the painters who painted so 
“xquisitely at such an early date as 

e first century А. D. Think о! 


CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuia Nation 


the aesthetic Sense, of those who 
created such monumental and uni- 
que _art-treasures. ра they ac- 
quire such great talent, such ex- 
Quisitely fine aesthetic sense and 
Such skilful hands all оп a sud- 
den ? No, that cannot be. Surely it 


had been A tradition among them’ for 


Benerations, The art of painting must 
Ше been rece by thele fore- 

ers much earlier than В 
The dexterit alee 


r y of the manipulation of 
paint or colour-applying instrument (it 
might be a brush or it might be swab), 
the manner of applying the touches, 
mode of arrangement of the composi- 
tion, conception of the theme, the well. 
balanced figures, flawless lines, expres- 
Sion in idealistic manner through the 
Well-known Symbols of appropriate 

Mudras" and rhythms, all combine 
to affirm that the tradition of palnting 
of that time attained high maturity. 
It must, therefore, be deduced. from 
this fact that the Ajanta school must 
have originated at least a few centu. 
ties back — it must not have been less 
than three or four centuries before the 
first century A, D. 


Revival of Ajanta-School 


Such a great art treasure had al. 
most been forgotten or totally neglec- 
ted by our contemporarles. Without 
the least hesitation, |t can be said that 
had some foreign intruders not opened 
our reluctant eyes towards these 
treasures the Ajanta paintings would 
have gone on slumbering in the dark 
womb of the cold cave-temples for 
ages to come. ‘Perhaps no one would 
have disturbed these slumbering, men 


19 
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and women of some. far-off days amidst 
their dreams. The credit of re-discov- 
cry of the Ajanta paintings mainly 
goes to some English art.lovers. Ab- 
out a century back, one Jacques Fer- 
guson first disclosed them to the еуез 
Of civilised nations. Major Robert Gill 
COpied these fine paintings for thirty 
years, Then Mr. Griffiths came to the 
Bombay School of Arts as its Princl- 
pal Lured by the fine copies of the 
Ajanta-paintings (copied by Robert 
Gill) he made up his mind to train up 
the pupils of his school in Ajanta style, 
and accordingly he caused his stu- 
dents to copy them. By that time Mr. 
E. B, Havell became Principal of Cal- 
cutta Government Scho8l of Art. He 
too was greatly impressed by the 
beauty of these palntings and began 
to follow Griffiths’ principle. Thus a 
simultaneous revival of Ajanta paint- 
Ings took place at Bombay and Cal. 
cutta, By this time Lady Harringham 
and Griffiths published a fine album of 
Teproductions of the Ajanta  Paint- 
ings. This publication greatly helped 
the propagation of this school and at. 
tracted the notice of a large number 
of Eastern and Western art-lovera. 
Had these foreigners not taken so 
much trouble to disclose these trea- 
sures to the civilised nations, they 
would have remained absolutely neg- 
lected as some of the great art trea- 
sures of Basin and Elephanta remain 
slumbering uader the cold earth now. 
Great art-lovers have highly apprecia- 
ted them, Ап art critic has aptly 
sald: “They are matchless (п spiri- 
tual beauty". Unfortunately we do 
not know who these talented spiritual 
painters of Ajanta-paintings were. 


. Art Teaching Of Children 
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cent hour of genius. Art) has been 


present throughout, but now becomes 
conscious. The artist asserts himself. 


Whether all or more children can be 
helped to cross this crifical line 15 
the great problem that should engage 
the attention of the thoughtful and 
the responsible teacher of Art At 
this stage, the age of puberty, most 
children are apt to lose their interest 
in creative art; they are content to 
present literally what they see. The 
desire to draw and invent, the 
satisfaction they found in their "art" 
work as children, leave them. The 
remedy perhaps is to place" before 
them recognized Old Masterpieces (in 
original or in reproduction’ and 
tempt. and induce them to emulate the 
skilful ways of expression and the ini 
ventiveness of the Old Masterpieces. 
The systematic Art instruction after 


the age of ten should be in the hands , 


of a specia] teacher trained for the 
EE and provided with adequate 
illustrative apparatus of studies. 

In the Worcester Art Museum 
(U.S.A), teaching at this stage із 


given Ву bringing the children in. con: ` 


‘ith selected exhibits in the Mu- 
an ШЫ sche typical — master. 
pieces! under the guidance of a teach- 
er who 15 capable of pointing out the 
essential harmonies and qualities of 
these Exhibits. But apart from this 


being surrounded by 
(selected masterpieces) unconsciously 
influences the students’ work. Аз 
this stage Appreciation courses are of 
special value—in analyzing and jud- 
ging general principles gf Composi- 
tion, Design and .Colour harmony 
illustrated and exemplified in acknow. 
ledged masterpieces 1°), Verv often 
the lessons of the Old Masters are 
quickly absorbed and skilfully assimila- 
ted by the children and in their crea: 
live efforts function, spontaneously,— 
like any cultured persons knowledge 
of the Classics Even if every child 
does not flower out as a creative ог 
practical artist, developing powers of 
critical understanding and apprecia- 
tion of distinguished works of Art -- 
is in itself a great asset in the mental 
equipment of the future citizen, the 
potential patron. or the political leader 
who wil help Art to live іп society, 
as a dvnam!e spiritual factor, and to 
help the Artist to subsist and provide 
masterpieces to help us to attain—a 
truly spiritual living ? 


Museum objects 
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К “Аадуапсей civilizations. 


CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA 


By K. P. CHATTOPADHYAY, 


ELIGIOUS phenomena and their 

changes are of great interest not 
only to the scholar but to the man in 
the street. 


The factors determining changes 
in religious phonemena are however 
difficult to study among people with 
Anthropologists 
“deal more with humbler folk, with men 

and women living in primitive condi- 

tions. A study of the religion of such 
folk is useful in understanding that of 
advanced people. Just as a man's 
behaviour and beliefs at any period are 
deeply influenced by his earlier life his- 
tory, similarly, the social and religious 
traditions of a people and their social 
and religious behaviour are far better 
“understood in the light of their previ- 
ous histor In the abs of history 
of advanced peoples with regard to thelr 
earlier life; such light can pe obtained 
by a study of the social behaviour and 
religious beliefs and practices of modern 
primitive. peoples. 


Blessings Of A Spirit 


Religion among. primitive people has 
two general aspects—(a) persona! and 
(b) social, Among some of the Amerin- 
dian tribes, the important feature of 
their religious life was the blessing of 
а great spirit. A young man among 
Amerindians would undergo hardships 
and pray, until he had a vision or mes- 
sage of some kind from what he heliev- 
ed to be a spirit. This experience, with 
which was associated ecstasy, decided 
tne course of his future life in great 
measure and would also affect his fel- 
low tribesmen to some extent. An сх- 
cellent example is furnished by a tribe 
of Amerindians known as the Crow. 
The prayer for vision and penance 
offering in that connection is made to 
the Sun. The Crow Amerindian will 
pray to the Sun, for vision and also 
in times of distress According to his 
tvaditicn the Sun is also the Creator. 
Again the Sun Dance was performed 
by the Crow apparently to revenge him- 
self on an enemy. Не would erect a 
Sun Dance lodge and dance before a 
Sacred doll till he saw (in a vision) the 
image of a bleeding enemy. As soon 
as the performer beheld this promise 
of the death of an.enemy, the ritual 
abruptly came to a termination. There 
Was very little association of ecstasy or 
devotional feeling with regard to “пе 
Sun in this case, 

Clearly, it was possible for the Crow 
to have what may be called a‘ personal 
religion associated with the Sun, and 


also for his Sun religion to be social 
in certain aspects, 


How Cults Begin 


„Visions, trances, dreams, and similar 
religious experiences play an important 


Part in the origin or spread of a new- 


cult also among our primitive tribes 
and peasantry “Thus it may be noted 
"10% a vision and possession by Mahadeo 
led to the adoption of the Manda festi- 
Val by the Mundas of the village. Mora- 


badi near Ranchi. In the beginnin 

one man had a dream calling Тігін him 
to take up Mahadeo from a particular 
5pot. Some of his friends, to whom he 
had Spoken, had the same dream as 
the original visionary. All these shar 

ed in a deep religious feeling. The 
Mahadeo was brought to the Village and 
installed as a deity. At first other vil- 
lagers scoffed at them, But when boons 
asked of the deity were found to be 
miraculously granted (so it is said) the 
entire village adopted it. Here we have 
in a small measure the history of most 
cults. They begin in a vision, or deep 
religious experience and as the personal 
cult of a few persons. Others share 
in the experience to some extent. and 
Spread the cult. The rank and file are 
attracted by the hope of fulfilment of 
Worldly aspirations. Later the vision 
becomes lacking or rare. But the rite 
remains. The cult rapidly becomes one 
in which the correct performance of 
the rites becomes the important essen- 
tial. If the ceremony is observed pro- 
perly, the deity will assuredly grant the 
koon. Failure is due—not to failure of 
the deity, but in proper performance of 
the rites. Religious experience has a 
less important part among such devotees. 


Survival Of Rites 


I shall note another example. Among 
the Mundas, and also among an allied 
tribe, the Santals, certain ceremonials 
used to be performed formerly in con- 
nection with the disposal of the deaa 
with great solemnity. Religious. ex- 
perience, and entering into communion 
with the dead and the great gods ct 
their pantheon had an important place 
in these rites. Now-a-days, however 
these rites are performed perfunctorily. 
Quite recently І saw such a ceremony 
among some Santals in the Santal 
Parganas Although the spiril of the 
recently deceased father and also Mar- 
ang Buru were supposed to have come 
and possessed the officiants, there was 
по sign of any religious feeling in the 
expression or behaviour of the other 
participants. They did their portion 
of the work very  perfunctorily. In 
some areas some of the important ele- 
ments of the rites have even disappear- 
ed. I talked with two local Naekes; 
and they said frankly that they no 
longer believed that dead men could 
thus return to their homestead When 
I pointed out that they still repeated 
the ancient and solemn formula admitt- 
ing them to the homestead, they replie3 
that their forefathers had done so; and 
therefore they performed the rite 1 
may add. however. that Santals are 
afraid of ghostsie.souls of the dead In 
other words the older belief is stil 
partly surviving. beneath (Пе sceptl- 
cism expressed 


The same person or the same tribal 
or social group may, therefore, have 
certain religious гИев in which they ех 
perience religious feeling; and others 
which do not evoke such а response, 
although they had done so many genera- 
tions ago. A cult. starts due to vision* 


“Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University. 


and deep religious experience by one or 
more pel'sons; it gains in strength; in 
course of time it becomes a mechanical 
rite but with some genuine devotees. 
Finally, people cease to have any faith 
in the belief or tradition of experience 
on which it is based. The ceremonial 
now begins to disintegrate. If, роот 
there is fresh vision and deep teligious | 
experience, there may beea revival. If 
not, some cther living cult ie one in 
which the memory of religious ex- 
perience is fresh will gradually replace 
it. . i 


A Complex Impulse 


To understand this phenomenon it 
15 necessary to realise the inner im- 
pulse in man which is satisfied by rell- 
£lon. It is not a simple one; but may 
be analysed into several elements. First 
and foremost is the feeling—which 
many persons realise at some time or 
other more or less deeply—of utter 
powerlessness in the face of the na- 
tural phenomenon of death. Such a feel- 
ing is raised also by other natural forces; 
and primitive man must have felt it 
more starkly in many more cases and 
therefore more frequently than the 
member of an advanced culture. 
In order to make these experiences fit 
in with his other experiences into a 
harmonious entity, the primitive man 
had to find some escape from this un- 
pleasant mental state. To do so he tried 
to understand ог to theorise with regard | 
to the element which keeps human be- | 
ings alive and also with regard to the ` 
forces of nature. This resulted in the 
growth of beliefs which are termed 
animism and animatism. as well as be- 
liefs in life after death such as those 
found among Nagas, Kukis, Australians, 
Trobrianders and many other primitive 
tribes. But they represent only the 
intellectual side of the activity of pri- 
mitive man in this field. His emotive 
altitude and behaviour was based on 
what he felt in the face cf the forces 
of nature, including death. His fanure 
to overcome these forces by normal aduit 
behaviour led him back to his behaviour 
in childhood in circumstances when he 
was helpless. In childhood he had, when 
helpless, appealed to the apparently 
ali-powerful human father or mother, 
and his submission and supplication 
had been successiul. He now adopts this 
same attitude of submission and of 
prayer. In such a mental state in the 
child tenderness is mixed with a feel- 
ing of fear and awe of the father or 
other source of © Пату in th {amily 
The religious experience of adults is 
very similar exce * .nat ecstasy is dih 
ferent, being the experience of fulfils 
ment of a deep inner urge. 

Now the necessities and power of 
achievement of man change with his 
economic and social environment. Hence 
a situation which found a member of 
a particular social group helpless tenor 
twenty xeneralions ago, may appear 
common-place (о his later descendant. 
Therefore the religious expenence, аз 


(Continued on page 115.) 
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тне citadel of Sultan 


as KOTLA FIROZ SHAH, is now most- 
ly Іп ruins, but of its few existing struc- 
tures the pyramid on which an 
‘Asokan’ pillar stands is one of the 
most striking monuments of Medieval 
* Indja, and is deserving of much great- 
Ar attention than it has so far received, 
"nne Sultan, we are told, was a devout 
|. Muslim who, in spite of his “Ince 
5 EET followed — the 
| Tlenets of the orthodox Sunni creed 
i ШЕШУ and persecuted the infidels and 
|| Феспісіз alIEET TIT THEE Me eves 
p. of almost every contemporary chroni. 
cler indicates that personally he was 
extremely orthodox, and that he strove 
_ to stamp out paganism and irreligion 


D 


is 


| from tbe empire. But, the zeal witn 
| which this Sultan transported two 
" ‘Asokan’ pillars from their original 
Қ siles near KHIZRABAD and MEERUT, 
р respectively, to his now capital at 


|| Delhi and built a magnificent edifice 
| inside his own citadel to form the base 
3 for one of them bears testimony? to 


[te fact that the БТА s mtolerance" ү 


was not so blind as it has been repre- 
„sented an Па0 in is enthusiastic 


“1 005 to house the pias in his own 
capitar he exhibited а liberal taste for 
gaclent Indian art апа antiquities 


which only a few among the Muslim 
rulers of India ever possessed. 


SHAMS-I-SIRAJ _ AFIF, a contem- 
porary chronicler, relates in his well- 
known TARIKH-I-FIRUZSHAHI that 


after Sultan Firuz returned from his 
expedition against THATTA һе saw 
lwo stone pillars'in the course of one 
of his- excürsions.in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi One stood in the village of- 
TOPRA, near KHIZRABAD, and the 
Other in the vicinity of MEERUT. The 
chronicler goes:on to say, "The author 
has read in the works of good histo- 
tians that these columns of stone had 
been the walking slicks of the accurs- 
- td BHIM, a man of great stature and 
Size. The annals of the infidels record 
that this BHIM used to devour a thou 
Sand ‘mans’ of food dally, апа no one 
Could compete with him’ He was one 
o! five brothers, but he was the most 
Powerful of them all He was generally 
engaged in tending the herds of cattle 
belonging to the wicked brothers. and 
be was accustomed to use these two 
Stone pillars as sticks to gather the 


.pillar 


A VIEW OF THE ‘LAT’ PYRAMID AT FIROZ SHAH KOTLA, DELHI ^ 


cattle together. The size of the cattle 
in those days was іп proportion 
that of other creatures. These five 
brothers lived near Delhi and when 
Bhim died these two columns were left 
standing as memorials of him". 


to 


This fanciful story represents the 
popular notions of the day, and serves 
to show that in Medieval times the real 
significance of the ‘Asokan’ pillars was 
forgotten, and that even the Hindus 
helieved them to have been the sticks 
of the great Pandava hero, BHIMA. 


Sultan's Fascination 
"The Sultan took such a fancy for the 
at TOPRA that he named it 
MINAR-I-ZARRIN (Golden Pillar), and ^ 
resolved to remove it to his own citadel 
at Delhi with a view to keep it there 
as a striking memorial of ancient India 
The amazing skill with which it was 
removed from its old site to Delhi con- 
stitutes one of the most romantic chap- 
ters in the history of Tughluq rule in 
India The full story oL 105 removal and 
installation appears іп а contemporary 
work entitled "SIRAT-I-FIROZ-SHAHI" 
According to the author of SIRAT-I 
FIROZ-SHAHI, the Sultan was simply 
astonished at th» sight of the MINAR-I- 
ZARRIN and tried in vain to fud оцу 


SUSILIM SULTANS FANCY | 
aA Tughluq at Delhi, rant ingen 717. 770 7.7 for 0s ON И 


TERJI, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt, 


uh 


University of Lucknow 


how this huge menolith had been 

brought to this place and what engi- 

neering methods had been employed in 

its erection here. The Sultan was told 

that th» achievement was beyond the 

powers of man. Some people suggested 

that the pillar had grown out of the 

bowels of the earth, some said that it 

was a magic talisman and that if excava- 

tions were made around the base, larga 

shakes, scorpions and wasps would come 

out and bring the people to grief; while 

others said that it was the “аі” of 

BHIM. The Sultan announced, “By the 
grace of the Creator, who sees and hears 
everything, we shall remove this lofty | 
pillar and make a ‘Minar’ of ít in the 
JUMAH MOSQUE of Firozabad where, 
God Willing, it shall stand as long as 
the world endures”. 


An Engineering Feat 

So the Sultan ordered his engineers to 
devise some means by which the pillar 
could be taken down and removed $a 
his capital They all confessed that tha 
task was impracticable. Thereupon, tho 
Sultan himself devised an ingenious 
plan He got six wooden piers cons 
tracted, each ten yards in circumference | 
and, of the same height as the pillar 


(Continued on page 115.) 
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change the face of the earth over-night. MURSA 
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5 е roy; 
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ing cool refreshing breeze, Nature seems ee 
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yiself- Two of these piers were cons- 


" jructed behind the pillar, two to the 
sight, and two оп the left. The piers 
were then strengthened with iron nails 
апа wrapped with ram hides and ropes, 
They were then joined to each other 
with two large wooden beams in the 
middle and at the top. On each of the 
peams а wheel was fixed in a vertical 
position, whereon the ropes could pass 
through pulleys. Four long ropes were 
tied to ihe top of the pillar. The ropes 
were pulled towards the front, while 
the ropes at the pulleys were slowly 
© relaxed until the pillar was lowered to 
4% resting place prepared with mud and 
рау straw, апд  re-inforced with 
wooden supports. 

Then the Sultan gave directions for 
the removal of the pillar. A cart as 
Jong as the pillar itself was constructed 
with forty-two wheels, each ten yards 
in circumference. , The pillar was en- 
cased from top to bottom in reeds and 
raw skins, and was placed over the cart 
by means of thick ropes attached to the 
wheels and pulled by thousands of men 
as well.as bullocks and elephants. The 
carb was brought to the banks of the 
Jumna where the Sutan personally 
supervised its transfer to the boats. A 
number of big boats had been kept ready 
along the river-side, and the pillar was 
dragged over to the raft by means ‘of 
ropes tied to pulleys. As the pillar was 
safely placed on the raft, every body 
cried, “BISMILLAH-I-MAJRIHA WA 
MURSAHA” (ie, in the name of Ged 
may the boats go and anchor). When 
the raft reached the KOTLA at Delhi, 
the pillar was pulled out of it with the 


same labour and skill with which 1t had 
been:loaded at ТОРНА. 


How It Was Hoisted 


:When the pillar was brought inside 
the royal citadel, a building was com- 
menced for its reception, near the Jami 
Masjid, and the most eminent engineers 
and artisans were employed for the pur- 
pose. The structure was to consist of 
Several storeys made of stone and chu- 
nam, When one storey’ was finished, 
the pillar was pulled over it with the 
help of ropes tied to pulleys and beams 
Placed all round it. Another storey was 
then built and the pillar was similarly 
Таіѕей on to il, and so on in succession 
Until it was at last raised to the top 
Storey 
At this stage, special care was taken 
to place the pillar in a perpendicular 
Position. The pillar was tied with thirty- 
Ve strong ropes to the masonried piers 
9n each of the six stages of the base. 
е ends of the ropes were fastened to 
© top of the pillar The wheels were 
еп turned, and the column was gradu- 
lly pulled up. Logs of wood and bags 
V Cotton were then put under it to pre- 
bet its sinking again In this manner, 
au degrees, the pillar was placed in an 
Fact Position on Wednesday, the 4th of 
БЕ month of SAFAR, 169 А.Н (i.e. 30th 
eptember, 1367 A.D.). 
it Хве beams were then placed around 
аЗ buttresses unti] a regular scaffold: 


ing was made Teady. After this, a 
B ‚а рау! 

ment of coloured stones—white marble 
ted stone and black stone—was laid all’ 
round the monolith, The pillar was 
n Polished and gilded, and a gilt 

118], seven and a half yards in helght, 
and consisting of a pedestal, a myro- 
balan-shaped ornament, a flat moulding, 
а dentil reel, a vase, а second reel and 
Smaller vase and a third reel, a flask 


and a crescent was put 
up on t 
аз the crown. © р Bae 


How They Read It 


The seven edicts of ASOKA inscribed 
on the base of the obelisk were shown 
to Hindu Pandits, and they were ordered 
to decipher them. But, no one was able 
to read them. Evidently, the ancient 
script of the inscriptions was unknown 
to the Hindu scholars of that age. AFIF 
States that certain Hindus explained 
them as íridicating that no one should 
be able to shift the pillar from its site 
till there'should appear in а subsequent 
period a Muslim Sultan named Sultan 
Firuz, This interpretation was cbviousiy 


too crude to be entirely convincing | 


According to SIRAT-I-FIRUZSHAHI 
he removal of the pillar from its old 
Site and its re-installation at the KOTLA 
Were planned by the Sultan himself, and 
the success of the great venture was a 
Personal triumph for the ruler. From 
the scheme of taking down the pillar, 
Says the author of this chronicle, its 
transportation by boats. removal to the 
boats and from the boats to the fort, 
and its re-erection therein as well as the 
construction of the building on which it 
Stands, none put the Sultan had any 
Say in the matter of general plans ог 
particular details, Making every allow- 
ance for the exaggeration of this writer, 
опе is bound to admit that the Sultan 
took a personal interest in the whole 
scheme, and must have derived the 
greatest satisfaction from its successful 
completion. 

The feat excited the admiration of 
the contemporaries, апа the. following 
ode composed by a court writer will 
convey the popular sentiment of the day 
regarding the MINAR-I-ZARRIN. 


The Golden Pillar 


1, “This pillar, high as the heaven, 
is made of a single block of stone and 
tapers upward, being broad at the base 
and narrow at the top 

2, “Seen from a hundred 'farsang' it 


looks like a hillock of gold, as the Sun. 
when it spreads its rays in the morning. — 

8. "No bird—neither eagle, nor crane 
—can Пу as high as its top; and no àr- 
tows, whether KHADANG or КНАТАЕ 
can reach to its middle. 

4. “If thunder were to rage about the 
top of this pillar, no one coyld hear the 
вада БАШЫ to tie great distance (be- 

Op of ti 
eae р the pillar and the 

5. “O God! how did they lift this 
heavy mountain (Le, the pillar), and 
in what did they fix it that it docs not 
move from its place ? 


6. “How did they carry It to the to 
of the building which almost оТ 
the heavens and place ft there (in its 
upright position)? 

7. "How could they paint it all over 
with gold, (so beautifully) that it ape 


pears to the people like the golden 
morning ! a 


8. “Is jt the lote-tree of paradise 
which the angels may have planted in 
this world or is it the heavenly “ігар” 
which the people imagine (о be a moun- 
tain ? 

9. “Its foundations have been filled- 
with iron and stone; and its trunk and 
branches (ie. shaft and capital) are 
made of gold and corals,” 


The LAT PYRAMID or the pyramídal 
Structure on which the MINARI-I-ZAR- 
RIN stands is now in a state of decay, 
yet it has an imposing appearatice that 
captivates the eves of the visitor, It 


' тау justly be regarded as one of the 


wonders of the Medieval architecture of 
India. It consists cf three storeys, gra- 
dually decreasing in size—the first ter- 
race measuring 118’ square, the second 
83! square and the tnird 55’ square, 
There are vaulted rooms on each storey 
all round the solid core supportíng the 
huge monolith. The pillar itself is 4277! 
high, of which 35’ is finely polished, the 
rest being rough. Its polish enhances 
the beauty of its orange colour, and some 
early European travellers like TOM 
CORYAT and WHITTAKER thought it 
to be built of brass, 


In any case, the whole monument 
must have presented in those days, as 
it does even in its present ruinous condi- 
tion. a splendid appearance, and it is 
hardly surprising to note that TIMUR 
declared he had never come across, in 
all the countries he had seen, a monu- 
ment so beautiful as this glittering obe- 
lisk, the MINAR-I-ZARRIN, 


Changes In Religious Phenomena 
(Continued from page 111.) 


expressed in certain rites and ceremonies 
by his distant ancestor, may appear to 
him trivial. The particular extremg 
hecessity which gave rise to the cult in 
the olden times has ceased to have any 
meaning for him in his later environ. 
ment. Therefore he has no faith in 
the old rite. But the pattern of soclal 
behaviour has to be followed by him; 
and so he performs it mechanically, 
Other units also in his society are in 
a similar position. Unless there is & 
group with a vested interest їп keeping 
up these practices, the rites are likely 
to lose features Which are irksome 
economically or otherwise, and eventual. 
ly survive, if at all, in a vestigial form 


i i vironments. 
Social and economic enviro 

however, do not change rapidl', except 

under impact from another Culture, 


Hence the apparent stability of relizious 
beliefs and rites over long periods, 

Even when the economic and social 
milieu changes, however, the innate 
impulses in man do not alter, The vital 
necessity of escape which his ancestor 
found in one kind of situation, will stil) 
be present, but now in another kind af 
situation.. He will, therefore, have new 
visions; and new solutions in newer 
cults. Man's outlook on lite is, however, 
largely moulded not only by his social 
and economic environments but ther 
past history. The uew cult may, there- 
fore, develop out of beliefs and attitudes 
which are partly related to the older 
social and economie conditions, М this 
element is fairly streng, the culi would 
be labelled as a revival Otherwise 
it would be an innovation—a Патау we 
older folk would ha.e termed it 


ADDY is the principal crop: of 
s India and by far the most im- 
portant staple food of the majority 
of the population. Of the by-products 
obtaífned in milling paddy, bran 
із used аб cattle feed, hull as fuel 
in rice mills and the straw as an 
important live-stock feed. In 1942- 
43, the area undef paddy in India 
was 72,27,700 acres, of which about 
22 million acres were in Bengal, 10.5 
million acres in Madras, 9.5 million 
acres in Behar, 7 million acres in the 
United Provinces and approximately 5 
million acres each jn Central Province, 
Orissa and Assam. The rest of the 
acreage was distributed among the, 
other provinces. The total production 
of cleaned rice was 21,850,000 tons in 
the same year, 


Although there are slight variations 
in acreage of paddy from year to 
year, yet the production of paddy in 
India almost every year lags behlnd 
the normal requirements. Іп some 
years the deficiency is very big. 


Prior to the present war India jused 
to import rice to the extent of 2-3 
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million tons аппһайу, the bulk of 
which was obtained from Burma. The 
imports were much in excess of her 
exports. Of аП the Indian provinces, 
Bengal was most in need of the im- 
ported supply. With the fall of Burma 
into enemy hands and the consequent 
stoppage of imports from that coun- 
try this province was, therefore, 
naturally most hard hit. This long- 
hidden malady of food deficlency in 
this country came to the surface all 
on a sudden. The price of rice mount- 
ed up to Rs. 50—Rs. 100|- рег таипа 
in some parts of Bengal by the middle 
of the year 1943 and it became un- 
available In some parts of the coun- 
try. Nothing within living memory. has 
produced such an acute feeling of 
panic and a sense of Insecurity in the 
public mind as this acute shortage 
of rlce which later on developed into 
& food crisis of unprecedented nature. 
The dance of death and abject misery 
from starvation in Bengal and also 
in some other parts of India in the 
midst of a war staggered the consci- 
ence of the civilised world and the 
immensity of the problem of acute 
rice shortage was realised by all. 
Both the Central and the Provincial 
Governments in India launched a 
vigorous campaign of “Grow more 
food” to cope with the situation and 
Prevent the recurrence of а food 
crisis. This is leading to a substantial 


Increase in the production of food in 
this country, 


Why The Shortage 


The most pertinent question is why 
the production of rice in India is not 


b Ccienti (с Оду 
NDIA'S RICE 


“ANDREW” SAIL PADDY 


VARIETY 


keeping pace with the increased de- 
mand. The following reasons are as- 
cribed to this, viz, (1) the chances 
Of expansion of area under paddy are 
limited as the acreage has practically ' 
reached its natural limit and without 
big projects of drainage and reclama- 
tion new lands cannot be made avail- 
able. for Paddy cultivation, (2) the 
rate of increase of population Is going 
far ahead of the rate of increase of 


area ог yield of pada 
(3) with the Progress of edu Е 
the millet-eaters are gradually ea | 
to rice as their Principal food, 
My Object is to show how to j 
crease the yield of paddy pe, E Е. 
the whole country Over, ч 
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ЕЕ. 
that the yield of paddy per unit arts Es 
in India as compared with those in | E 
other countries is incredibly low. She | number 
is the second largest vee ен 1 try only 
country of the world but к s paddy | 
of 828 Ibs. of rice per acre 18 ad AT Varletie: 
than a sixth of that of ү ) Under 
Italy and a fourth of Egypt, Јар? | thousan 
America. i j sible fo 
It is argued that under 2 Ші Шет: 
of extensive ` cultivation »- ee Varietio, 
high average yield cannot г, does of diffe 
pected. This argument, pas tlon an 
not apply to Japan or OM "iu | тіру, 
countries where the paddy Pig e 1 therefor 
extensive as in India АП регі ‚ — C mee 
average acre yleld is much " cult vat 
in India. б fo yeu 


age ў! 
Forty years back the avenes 44 


rd 
М 
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“ANDREW” SAIL PADDY VARIETY 
of the present yield and the acre yield 
of paddy in Korea was equal to that 
in the rest of China before it came 
under Japan. Although China's yleld 
had remained more or less the same, 
that of Korea under the Japanese in- 
fluence had almost trebled. This im- 
provement in increasing the yield was 
achieved mainly by the large-scale 
adoption of hlghly-yrelding varieties, 
improved cultural méthods and liberal 
manuring. It is remarkable to find 
that 90 per cent of the paddy area 
in Japan is cropped with improved 
varieties and the number of types 
under cultivation is limited to a very 
few quite in contrast with the large 
number grown in India. In this coun- 
try only about 4 per cent of the total 
paddy area is grown with improved 
. Varleties and the number of types 
Under cultivation runs: into а few 
thousands, Тһе major factor respon- 
sible for the present low acre yield 
in Indla is the cultivation of inferior 
Varieties which are mostly mixtures 
of different types. Large-scale adop- 


tlon and cultivation of improved and - 


high-yielding paddy varieties are, 


therefore, the best, surest and cheap: 


Sst means under the control of the, 


Cultivators 


for increasing the average 
Yield ne Sane 


of paddy in India. 
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By Dr. H. К. NANDI, M.Sc., (Са), Ph.D. (London), ELS. RMS. 


: Economic Botanist, Assam, Shilleng. 


Since the late Lord Curzon inaugu- 
rated his forward policy of agricul- 
tural development based on research, 
experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, much useful scientific work has 
been done on rice, the premier crop 
of India and several types of very 
high-yielding paddy һауе been рго- 
duced by the Economic Botanists of 
the Provinclal Governments. To-day, 
the Central and various Provin- 
cial Agricultural Departments have 
redoubled thelr research activities and 
аге not only producing superior high- 
yielding types of paddy of better 
quality, with disease resistance etc., 
but are also systematically replacing 
all the Inferlor and mixed types, ordì- 
narily grown by the cultivators. This 
line of work has been most suitable 
to our present comparative poverty 
and the improvements effected have 
appealed to the cultivator as its adop- 
tion has not involved any increase in 
hig expenditure. But when we look 
to the acreage brought under Improv- 
ed varieties of paddy it at once strikes 
us that the best advantage has not yet 


been taken of these Improved high- 


yielding types of paddy produced by 
patient and painstaking scientific in- 
vestigations, Sir John Russell, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., in his famous report on “Ap- 
plying sclence to crop production in 
India (1937)", stated : “The new selec- 
tions and varletles which. represent 
the highest achievements of Indian 
agricultural science are only used to 
a very limited extent, The ryots con- 
tinue largely unaffected by the enor- 
mous efforts made on his behalf. In 
i s be ched 
ndia the stage has been reac 
E the machinery for gaining more 
knowledge ls working better than the 
machinery for utilizing it. The Coun- 
cj) should henceforward devote Kn 
of its attention to this problem а 
applying in practice the resuenan 
ready obtained. m UM SUE a 
erit the new varieties а 3 
men EROR cultivation. Блоа 
the chief reason for the slow adop 


amanuia Nati 


Чоп of the Improved varleties is the. 
difficulty of obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of certified seed Which in turn 
may be attributed to the lack of an 
honest and effective seed trade to take 
up the new varieties, to multiply them 
and distribute them to the cultivators 
at а reasonable price, ‘The Council 
should, at an early date, enquire into 
the methods of seed distribution with 
a view to discovering what imprave- 
ments might be adopted and It should | 
consider the advisability of setting up 
some central organisation in each pro- 
vince for the multiplication and dis- 
tribution of seed of approved ‘varieties 
of crops etc. Repeatedly I. was told 
at the experimental stations that their 
ylelds were approximately 50 or even 
100 per cent greater than those 
obtained by the surrounding cultiva- 
tors. There remains a great gap to 
be bridged between what can, on -pre- 
sent knowledge, be accomplished and 
what is actually being done by the 
cultivators. An enquiry should be 
made into methods of propaganda and 
some of the more efficient of them 
should be more widely used.” 


Classes Of Paddy 


Varlous classes of paddy are grown 
in India depending mostly on the sea- 
son, type of soll, level of land, water 
requirements, life perigd etc. These 
are mainly classified as (1) Broadcast 
aus (summer paddy), (2) Transplant- 
ed qus (autumn paddy), (3) Sail or 
Aman (transplanted winter paddy), 
(4) Deep-water Aman (broadcast win- - 
ter. paddy) and (5) Boro (spring 
paddy). Of all these, the most im- 
portant is Sail or Amam which is 
grown in areas where the water level. 
does not rise beyond 2 ft. in the 2 
rainy season. It covers about 72 per 
cent of the paddy area and Із gener- 
ally grown tn July-August and harv- 
ested іп November-December, The aus 
is the second most important claus 
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of paddy covering about 1 
the total paddy area, It jg pr 
e comparatively hlgher land” than 
“ бай both as a dry and a wet land crop 
Т March-April and harvested in June- 
July. Тһе deep-water Aman paddy 
Із grown ОП very low lands where 
the water level during the growth 
eriod ranges from 5 to 20 ft Tt 
covers about 10 per cent of the paddy 
area, is sown in March-April and har- 
vested by Novemher-December, The 
cultivation of this paddy is of a Spe- 
culative mature and the crop is 
frequently damaged .by flood, Boro 
paddy is grown on the margins of 
bheels От haars (shallow depressions) 
during December--January and harv- 
eated by April-May. It is grown over 

A3 per cent of the paddy area, The 

& (шор is frequently damaged by hail- 
storms or scarcity of water, 


Improved Varieties Of Paddy 


The acreage under paddy in India 
{s so large and the climate, soil, rain- 
fall etc, of the different regions are 
so diverse that a good number of 
varieties suited to different seasong, 
differing soil and climatic conditions, 
physiological adaptations etc, are 
needed. But the number of varieties 
at present under cultivation is more 
than a few thousands and these con- 
sist of mixtures of various forms, 
Botanical analyses and tests have 
shown that most of the varieties under 
cultivation are so poor in yielding 
capacity that 95 per cent of them do 
not deserve to be cultivated. Аз 
“seed is the rock on which the house 
of agriculture must be built", most 
of the research work on paddy in 
India has been confined to introduc- 
tion, selection and production of im- 
proved varieties by hybridization 
which are the three well-known me- 
thods of seed or crop improvement. 
As a result of successful research 
work, some of the most marked 
achievements have been obtalned by 
these methods and a good number of 
highly improved varieties suited to 
different soils and climatic conditions 
in different parts of India have been 
produced and are being cultivated to 
a limited extent. These Improved 
varieties have been found to give an 
Increased yleld of 15-20 per cent over 
the cultivators’ local impure varieties, 
But in spite of their merit the appro- 
ximate area under improved varieties 
is as low as 4 per cent of the total 
paddy area in India, The difference 
between the average yield of paddy 
48 compared with the maximum yields 
Obtained from the improved varieties 
Which are as high as those obtained 
in Japan and Italy indicate the pos- 
sibility of improving the country's 
Output of paddy and consequently the 
nation's wealth to an enormous extent 
Provided the results of research are 
brought home to the cultivators on 
& wider scale with great rapidity. 


Improved Cultural Methods 


Extensive research work on paddy 
Carried out for a few decades shows 
at the limit of improving the yield 
У the selection and breeding of pro- 
Їйс varieties is generally not beyond 
Per cent of the yield obtained 
trom the local varieties. Any further 
Increase in yield is possible only by 
Proving the agronomic practices. 
Provements effected in cultural 


5 per cent 


methods of padd: 


adoption {п they cultivation and their 


government 


may be of imn 
enhancing the 


most parts of I 
low, 


Seed Rate 


paddy over 
ndia are stated be- 


of paddy’ 


localit attalned in a 


higher іп the 
The present seed- 
ed-bed 15 rather ex- 
rom 800 to 1200 Ibs, 
y to the formation 
seedlings but due 
ding the roots of 


and the quantity of seed used by the 
cultivators for transplanting an acre 
ranges from 60 to 80 lbs, 


The number of seedlings transplan- 
ted per hole and the spacing between 
the. plants have a direct bearing on 
the quantity of seeds necessary per 
acre of transplanted area. The culti- 
vators generaly plant seedlings in 
bunches varying in number from 8 to 
20 or more per hole. This leads to 
an enormous waste of seedlings when 
it Js seen that the area under trans- 
planted paddy in India is more than 
54 million acres, Taking all the vari- 
able factors into consideration and on 
the basis of the results of experi- 
ments, we recommend with confidence 
that seedlings obtained from 30 Ibs. 
Of coarse paddy and 20 bs, of fine 
paddy are quite sufficient to trans- 
plant an acre with 3 to 4 seedlings 
per hole with a spacing of 6-9". If 
the result of this valuable finding is 
widely advocated amongst the paddy 
growers the present quantity of seed 
paddy required can he easily reduced 
to a half without decreasing the yield. 
Now look at the economic significance 
of this achievement. Taking the re- 
duction In the minimum which could 
easily be 25 lbs. per acre of trans- 
planted field, the saving of seed paddy 
Over 75 per cent of the total paddy 
area in India would be about 611,153 
tons, which could be made availablo 
tor consumption, 


Time Of Transplanting 


» js grown in India mainly as 
& ERA crop. Most of the rain falls 
from June to September and its dis- 
tribution is not regular, Although the 
regulation of water supply to the шор 
is а great factor in relation to ylel 
we have got na control over the mens 
soon. The question of Irrigation 3 
drainage is very big, complieated and 
expensive and the element of ee 
is against a quick solution of me 
problem. Moreover, over male М 
tions of the paddy area in Bengal 
and Assam, the problem is фу 
contro] of water rather than of miea 
s There are, however, сегіз 
des where provision of irrigation 
facilities could lead to am сас 
production of paddy. Т 
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particularly applies to the production 
9f boro or spring paddy, 

The time of transplanting of the 
pees crop Aman Ог Sail extends 
tom the end of June to September, 

he life-perlod of most of the high- 
yielding varieties ranges from 165 to 
210 дауа and this class of paddy is 
Season-limited. N: the dura- 
tion of life is shortened by 


nsequent reduc 
tion of growth and yield, Moreover, 


from October onwards the ral Я 
uncertain and the water ОПА E 2 
Insufficient to mature а crop of paddy 
properly. This is vividly reflected Im ^ 
the poor yield recorded: from the Jate 
transplanted crop. Experiments con- 
ducted for a number of years prova 
definitely that transplanting from the + 
end of June to the middle of August, 
is the best to get the Maximum Oute 
turn, Every week's delay after that 
results; in a progressive decrease in 
yleld which Is about 10 per cent less 
ber successive* week and transplant- 
ing after the first week of September * 
reduces the yield by about 50 per cent, 
Transplanting In the proper time is, 
therefore, a major factor in getting a 
high yield. 


Spacing Between The Plants 


This subject has been under inves. 
tigation for a number of years ав a 
result of which some discoveries of 
Breat economic importance have come 
to light. It 15 seen that a major fac- 
tor in the determination of acre yield 
is spacing. ‘There is an immeasurable 
fleld for consideration of this prob- 
lem but space here will permit the 
discussion of only the salient points. 


The cultivators’ practice is to plant, 
with a wide spacing that varies from 
12" to 18" from plant to plant, which 
means less plants per acre. Closely 
grown plants are small but there are 
many per unit area, The yield per 
plant steadily goes up as the spacing 
increases so much so that with the 
spacing 12x12" it gives 3 times the 
yleld of plants grown with a spacing 
at 6'x6'". But this gain in plant 
yield 15 not compensated for by the 
reduction in the number of plants per 
acre and the order of merit із exact- 
ly reversed. As for example, an acre 
of land planted with 6'"x6" spacing 
will accommodate: 174,240 bunehes of 
plants, and with 12"x12" spacing, 
43,560 bunches. Although the yield 
per plant with 6" x 6' acing is Ыз 
of the plant with 1: *, yet in the 
former case there are 4 times as many 
plants per acre as in the latter. Con- 
sequently, when the total yield per 
aere is compared it із found that 
a higher out-turn is produced from a 
large number of small plants (closer 
spacing) than from а small number 
of large plants (wider spacing). It 
is, therefore, detinitely concluded that 
the number of plants per acre (Le 
spacing) 1з a very important factor in 
the determination of acre yield, 


Since field crops cannot be grown 
with a perfectly regular spacing we 
recommend a general spacing of 9"— 
9" from bunch to bunch depending on 
the time of planting, fertility of. the 
soi] and the variety. The ündings ot 
this experiment have been widely 
adopted in our farms аз a reeuit et 
which the yleld per аста has been 


-mic advantages 


increased by about 20 per cent over 
the cultivators’ practice of transplant- 
ing paddy with wider spacing. 


Manuring 

Except on double-cropped areas and 
on lands above flood level which аге 
poor, manuring of paddy either with 
organic or inorganic manures has not 
yielded any appreciable result so far. 
Application of Ammonium Sulphate 
singly or in combination with Super- 
phosphate induces vigorous growth of 
the paddy crop but the yield of grain 
is not increased as the crop invariably 
lodges on the ground and the prob- 
able increased yield is swallowed up 
by the formation of false grains. 


There is, therefore, little prospect of, 


paddy by 


“increasing the yield of 
areas о! 


manuring in [һе inundated 
Bengal and Assam. 


Control Of Pests & Diseases 

The rice-hispa, stem-borer, green 
bug and ear-cutting caterpillar are the 
most serious insect pests on paddy 
which are responsible for great loss 
¢f crop in the fields, The appearance 
and incidence of the pests are related 
to climatic and other factors and. the 
damage to the crop is occasional, 
When wide-spread attacks of these in- 
sects occur it becomes an impossi« 
bility to control these pests unless ap- 
propriate measures are jointly adopt- 
ed by all the growers of the affected 
locality. The most practicable way to 
prevent damage by insect pests is to 
evade their attacks by growing suit- 
able varieties and by adopting suit- 
able cultural methods. 


The paddy plant is subject to attack 
by the following important discases, 
viz., (1) blast, (2) foot-rot, (3) bunt, 
(4) sclerotial disease and (5) Helmin- 
thosporlum. The outbreak and inci- 
dence of the diseases are related to 
the prevailing climatic conditions, The 
seed-borne diseases can be controlled 
by treatment of seeds with fungicides, 
but other methods such as adoption of 
spraying of field crops over vast areas 
Bre not practicable measures. Produc- 
tion and cultivation of diseasc-resist- 
ant varieties of paddy constitute the 
most fruitful method of preventing 
loss or damage from diseases but no 
varieties resistant to all the diseases 
have yet been produced in India. 


The results of all these experlments 
have widened our knowledge and out- 
look. Time; ideas and resources will 
have to be pooled if the most. im- 
portant. of all agricultural problems, 
viz, augmenting the yield per acre 
the whole country over, is to be at- 
tained. The fundamentai improvements 
of the paddy plant itself and  me- 
thods of cultivation which scientific 
research have achieved have been sub- 
jected to rigid statistical tests and, 
verified as economically sound. It can 
be boldly asserted that a 30 to 40 
per cent increase in the yield of paddy 
can be easily obtained without any 
extra expenditure on the part of the 
cultivators and only by taking to the 

improved varleties and improved cul- 
tural methods, 

So much for what has been achiev- 
ed by scientists of Agricultural De- 
partments. Unfortunately the econo- 
of these  improve- 
ments hate not been Utilized with the 
rapldity or on the scale which their va- 
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been produ 


This is the highest-yielding variety of paddy In Assam, which 
more than 45 maunds of paddy per acre even in the cultivators’ fields, 


has yieldeq 
It has 


ced by cross-breeding at the Govt. Paddy Experimental Station 
* Uu 


Titabar. Within a period of three yeurs this variety has become highly 
popular with the cultivators and is superseding all the ‘sail’ paddy 
varieties. Because of its extraordinarily high yield and Popularity 
this hybrid variety, which 18 а nev created one, has heen named 
“andrew Зай” after H. E. Sir Andrew Cow, Governor of Assam. 
lue demands. A well-planned and vigo- August whereas in India it ex. 
rous policy of demonstration, propa- tends up to the end of Septem- 


ganda and sced-distribution is the first 
and most urgent requirement which 
is long overdue. But to implement 
such a policy will call for a drastic 
modification of methods and organisa- 
tions, 

Complaints are often made that 
cultivators are conservative and not 
responsive to any advice regarding 
improved farming. But it may be said 
that conservatism is not the monopoly 
of the cultivators. Age-long practices 
die hard and reforms make slow рго- 
gress even with educated people. The 
cultivator, because of his illiteracy, 
may not believe in lectures, pictures 
and exhibitions but he cannot deny the 
solid facts placed before him in the 
field and must believe his eyes as he 
is a shrewd practica] man. 


Paddy In Burma & India 


Burma is a country adjacent to 
India. There also paddy is the staple 
crop which occupies an area of 12.5 
million acres.: Agriculturally the 
country has three climatic zones—(1) 


а southern tract with 707—200” of 
rainfall, (2) а northern tract with 
60"—10" rainfall and (3) a dry tract 


with 25"— 35" rainfall More than 80 


per cent of the crop is-produced in. 


the southern tract where paddy 1s 
grown entirely as a rained crop. There 
is a marked seasonal -variation in the 
yleld from year to year and the crop 
is susceptible to damage by flood, 
drought, pests ete., factors which are 
often not under control. The paddy 
soils of both India and Burma are 
almost. on the same level of fertility. 
Manuring with cow-dung 18 the prac- 
lice in India, Green manuring is 
Scarcely done owing to the difficulty 
Of raising a crop on stiff soil in the: 
dry weather when the lands remain 
fallow. The main paddy crop in both 
the countries is the transplanted winter 
paddy. But in Burma, transplanting 
is generally over. by the middle of 


rch Institute. Melukote Collection. 


ber, Transplanting seedlings in bun. 
ches of 2-4 at distances varying from 
6" to 9" is generally adopted in con- 
trast to India where the usual prac- 
tice is- to transplant in bunches con- 
taining 8-20 scedlings with a spacing 
of 12"—18". Eighty per cent of the 
paddy in Burma is cropped with varie- 
lies of 165—210 days' lite-period which 
are high-ylelders. The most signifi- 
cant difference is that in Burma the 
improved varieties and improved 
cultural methods have been widely 
demonstrated as a result of which a 
huge area has been brought under 
improved varieties and the number of 
rice-varleties under cultivation is get- 
ting. limited to a few. in contrast to 


India. where the cultivation of low- 
yielding unselected varieties is the 
general rule. All these factors ac- 


count for the great difference in the 
average yield of “paddy” per acre 
which is 1500 lbs, in Burma as against 
1250 lbs. per acre in India, although 
paddy cultivation in both the coun- 
tries runs through essentially the. 
same range of soil and climatic con- 
ditions. 


Distribution Of Seed In Burma 


The improved varieties proque 
the Experimental Stations In E 
were tested in the district seed "s 
for selection of the varieties AER 
to the varying conditions of аа 
and soils before they were recom 
ded for distribution amongst the НЕ 
vators. This work and the mU 
cation and distribution of рше yate- 
of the improved varieties wel 
matically carried out in 
net-work of seed farms S 
whole country. During pre- farms 
there were 176 paddy seed AM 
that country with а tota 
11,000 acres and the to ia 
pure seed paddy distribu M 
the cultivators annually К the 
1,77,12,000 Ibs: But in In 
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per of seed farms is very small and 
the quantity of pure seed paddy an- 
nually distributed is rather negligible, 
Moreover, 8s varlety tests have not 
been conducted in various localitieg 
with varying soil and climatic cond]. 
tions, Seeds are distributed without 
knowing the adaptabillty and yleld- 
Ing capacity of the varieties to be 
grown under conditions different from 
those under which they were produc- 
ed. This drawback is a great factor 
that is standing in the Way of sup- 
plying sufficient quantities of pure 
sedd of the best adapted varieties for 
extension among tht general body of 


Axcultivators, It is no wonder, there- 


fore, that the average yleld of paddy 
js low in thls country. 


If we take Burma's total paddy area 
which is 12,505,000 acres and the 
same area of paddy in India and their 
average acre yields respectively, we 
tind. that Burma produces 13,95,647 
tons more paddy than India from the 
game area, 


It will be news to many that Agri- 
culture in Burma means paddy culti- 
vation, which is the most important 
wealth-producing crop of the country, 
This can be gauged from the fact 
that the total value of rice exported 
annually from Burma before the pre- 
sent War was to the tune of 35—40 
crores of rupees, while the total value 
ot exports of other products іп which 
she is also rich, namely, timber, 
minerals and oil, all combined amount- 
ed to Rs. 20 crores, In fact Bupma's 
prosperity is. directly dependent on 
rice, Cannot India follow in the foot- 
steps of Burma in pushing forward 
a vigorous policy of propaganda and 
demonstration to make available to 
the cultivators the results of scientl- 
fic research on paddy crop? If only 
the knowledge available were utiliz- 
ed to the full, the land would produce 
much more food, thus banishing star- 
vation and bringing prosperity to the 
country. Both political and economic 
conslderations point to food produc- 
tion up to minimum level of self- 


THE CULTIVATORS AT THE PLOUGH. 


sufficiency so ag to have an assured 
Supply of food and 


&vold economie 
disaster. 


“The production, of rice, the 
most important, the elemental, the 
absolutely essential diet of our lives 


should, therefore, be considerably In- 
creased without further delay” 


the growing need of a population 
which 18 multiplying so TUE, and 
is living on a bare subsistence ration, 


Possibilities 


I have stated аһоуе some of the 
remarkable achievements of the vari- 
cus Agricultural Departments in India 
in improving the Staple Crop-paddy. 
Cultivatlon of improved varieties with 
improved cultural methods adopted In 
Our farms have increased the yield of 

Much, how- 


paddy by 50 per cent, 
one to popu- 


to meet 


ever, still rtmains to be d 


larise these, Think what would be 
the increase in Our food resources if 
we could bring the whole paddy area 
under improved varleties and ralse 


the average yield even to the extent 
of Burma, Taking the increased yield 
Of paddy at a yery minimum of 250 
lbs, per acre, It would mean 72,277,000 
acres х 250 1bs,—80,60,628 tons which 
at the rate of Rs. 100 per ton would 
amount to more than Rs. 80 crores, 
This increase in our national wealth 
annually will augur well for the 
prosperity of the country, іпсгеа- 
sed trade and wealth for the 
nation. After all, what is ош 
economie problem? ‘It is mainly 
the problem of feeding the half-starv- 
ed teeming millions. Let our people 
lake a lesson from America. It was 
as food producers that the Americans 
got thelr first start in international 
trade, Their wheat and cotton pro- 
vided them with the capital to indus- 
triallse the country and even now their 
largest industries are closely connect- 
ed with Agriculture which has made 
her & healthy and prosperous nation. 


The latest census of India shows 
her population to be about 400 mil- 
lion and the country has now become 
more alive to the essential value of 


rice to the safety, health and life 
of the nation. India should, there- 
fore, make an earnest and sustained’ 
effort to increase her production of 
Tice not only to meet the demand of 
& half-starved and rapidly Increasing 
population but also to have a surplus 
for export, The solution of tne prop. 
lem is not at all difficult 10 we set 


about ít in the right direction, Thanks 
to the war, the problem of chronic 
rice shortage and semi-starvation of 
the people of India hag come to the 
surface and some organised efforts 


‘and plans for production of food 


crops have now been begun in right 
earnest, Ы 


І would like to say? that agricul- 
tural betterment and with it Increas- 
ed wealth form the foundation stone of 
rural reconstruction. Тһе first thing 
to concentrate’ on “із food production, 
Which must be increased. Once there 
is an increase in village wealth, the 
other things, viz., better living, better 
clothing, better sanitation, better edu- 
cation and development of industries 
Will follow automatically. Tt is impos- 
sible to visualize a general betterment 
in rural conditions unless the villager 
is provided with the means to create 
more wealth. What construction or 
reconstruction can be more useful and 
desirable in India than inducing the 
poor villagers to take to better farm- 
ing, thus enabling them to produce 
two grains where one grew before ? 


In India, the potentialities of ins 
exhaustible natural resources have res 
malned locked up through long perlods 
of ignorance, fossilised ideas, neglect, 
conservatism, want of foresight and 
clear thinking and are awaiting only 
the “open sesame” of modern agricul- 
tural scientists. This will lift man to 
a higher plane of thought and action 
when people will offer their brethren 
not bombs and bullets but bread and 
butter, fruits and flowers which will 
transform people’s thoughts from the 
base destructive forces into construe- 
tive, noble productive ones. 


—Photo Nired Ray. 
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HEN the organisation or re- 

organisation of any: system of 
education comes under consideration 
it is essential that a decision should 
first be made as to the objects at 
which the system is alming.' 


D 


ж. The object of Macaulay's system of 
А education, on which the present sys- 
` "tem of education in India 18 based, 
wag admittedly the Christianisation of 


India from the upper classes down- 
wards. 


5 
3 


E It has been, as It deserved to be, 
1 a complete failure; it has produced a 
;. class of people unlike any other class 
in the. world, semi-educated in а for- 
elgn language, ashamed to do manual 
work, and belleving that the object 
: of education із to obtain a University 
E degree, without any idea .whether 1t 
E will or will not enable them: to earn 
Si their own living. I suggest that any 
ye: scheme for the future development 
; of education. in India should start 
from the other end of the social 
scale; and should alm: first at the 
. general literacy of the whole popula- 
tlon in their mother tongue. 


" Unnatural " Country 


India is now educationally an un- 
` natural country. There із no other 
country in the world where children 
are educated through the medium of 
8 foreign language. It would be re- 
garded as sheer idiocy to suggest that 
English children should be educated 
through the medium of French, but 
this would be much тоге sensible’ 
л than educating Indians through Eng- 
E lish. The English language derives 
4 thousands of words from Latin thrqugh 
ЕЕ ‘French, Both nations are Christian 
А @nd have the same religious langu- 
age. Both civilizations have been in- 
fluenced by. Greece and Rome. Тһе 
two nations have similar mental out- 
looks. Between Indians and the English 
there 1s* nothing fundamentally in 
common in language, religion or men- 
tal outlook; their philosophies are 
different. To an Indian ‘boy stories 
‘ like “Ivanhoe”. “Treasure Island", “West- 
/ 3 . оша Ho"! have little meaning ©The 
| innumerable references throughout 
English literature to the literature of 
Greece and Rome are unintelligible to 
him and almost every line of his text 
chs ie: м ІЗ pee 


EDUCATIONAL 


book has to be explained In annota- 
tiohs and commentaries, 

Teaching chlldren through a lan- 
guage so alien in every мау has re- 
sulted Inevitably in а parrot menta- 
lity. English is learnt mechanically 
and everything that ts taught through 
English in learnt equally mechani- 
cally. Teaching in the real sense does 
not exist, and its place has been 
taken by mechanical lecturing com- 
bined with* memorising of notes. 


This із where the first reform of 
education In India 18 needed, Calcutta 
University has recently agreed to the 
teaching of general subjects in High 
Schools through the vernacular, This 
із а sound move; but it will take 
some time before elther teachers or 
pupils have adapted themselves to the 
change. For example, many teach: 
ers seem quite unable to teach such 
subjects as Geometry or Geography 
without using numbers of English 
words, and the habit of lecturing still 
continues, Very carefül teaching in 
the training schools will be necessary, 
and it wil be advisable for almost 
all instructions in these institutions to 
be given in the vernacular, 


Granted instruction through the 
mother tongue іп the schools, why 
should instruction in the Universities 
be given in English? We are told 
that it із necessary because all the 
text books are in English. If so, 
is it not a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment of the Province? Have not 
hundreds of German text-books been 
translated into ‘English for English 
students ? Why should not good 
selected text-books іп History, Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 


etc, be translated into the verna- 
aie pending the time when equally 
good books are written by scholars 
of the Province ? The knowledge of 
English of a Matriculate student is 
entirely Inadequate for comprehension 
of lectures in English: once again 
he must fall back on memorising lec- 
tures and notes. Why should he not 
have the right, which students in 
every other country have, to study 
and be taught in his mother tongue ? 
"The first reform needed in Assam 


REORGANISATION _ 
IN ASSAM 


By G. A. SMALL, M.A., (T.C.D.) Reid. D.P.l. Assam 


‘sity has never recognised 


is the introduction of instruction in 


all schools and colleges through the 
mother tongue, whether Assamese or | 
Bengali and the immediate prepara- 
tion of the necessary text-books, Ма. 


University For Assam 


This brings us to a subject regard- 
ing which there has been bitter con- 
troversy, the subject of a University 
for Assam. To state the case briefly, 
the Bengalees of Assam are naturally 
quite satisfied with Calcutta Univer- 
sity, whlle the Assamese feel with 
very real justification that they and 
their language do not get fair play 
from Calcutta University. 

As an example of differential treat- 
ment of Assamese and Bengalees by 
the University it is only necessary to , 
mention the different standards of the 5 
Assamese and Bengali papers in tha 
Matriculation Examination, regarding 
which I protested without avail to the — 
University. 9 

Repeatedly the best Assamese cane 
didates have lost 15 or 20 marks to 
their Bengali rivals on a single paper 
owing to the different standards set 
in the two languages. When scholar- 
ships are in question this ls a very 
serious complaint. 

Apart from this, Calcutta Univer- 

1 that the 
Assamese language and literature are | 
much older than those of Bengal, 
Little or nothing has been done by the 
University to encourage research into 
the literature, archeology, geology or 
anthropology of Assam, all of which 
offer some of the widest opportuni- 
ties avallable for students in any part 
of the world, 

The demand of the Assamese for & 
University for Assam is, therefore, 
understandable and reasonable, Tt 
has been opposed by the Bengalees 
of the Province through what I be- 
lieve is à mere misunderstanding. | 
believe they fear that if a University 
in which Assamese interests predomi» 
nate is founded in Assam the teach- 
ing of Bengali and the Interests of 
Bengall schools in the Assam Valley 
will suffer, It does not seem to be 
realised that there {з по necessity for | 
any particular school to be affillated 
to any particular University, In Еп ` 
land no schools are affiliated to апу 
University; boys from Eton and Hare 
row or from any Grammar School- 
go to Oxford or Cambridge or London 
as they wish. % 
Independence For Schools zal 
The affiliation of schoolg to any 
particular University in India should 
be abolished, and at the same time 
the Matriculation Examination should 
be replaced by a School Leaving Certi- 
ficate Examination, which should offer 
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a large number of options, suitable for 
роуз of different types, so that every 
poy need not be forced to take a pure- 
jy literary exgmination as he js at 
present. In England no boy goes to 
the University without a definite 
career before him unless he 1s the 
son of wealthy parents who wish him 
to take а course in College for its 
social value. Only a small proportion 


of tlie boys in a school reach the top 
class; they drop out earlier and begin 
rofessional ог business training; 
while.in a High School in Assam 50 
pews may appear at the Matricula- 
m Examination from Class X of 
^"wnom not more than half-a-dozen 
һауе any idea what they will do if 
they pass It, 5 


D 


In Assam boys should be glven an 
opportunity of specialist training 
after the Middle School Examination 
and there should be broad practical 
options in the High School course, 
with special opportunities at Class 
VIII for boys to transfer to specialist 
training. 


The Final School Certificate should 
be given partly on the result of a 
Public Examination, but mainly on 
the pupil's general school record, so 
as to give а future employer some 
real knowledge of his general ability 
and character, 


The Universities would accept such 
of these certificates as complied with 
thelr requirements as equivalent: to 
Matriculation Certificates; but the 
School Leaving Certificate should be 
a much better passport to employ- 
ment, private or under Government, 
than that of the University. Given 
such reforms there can be no objec- 
tion from the Bengalis or other resi- 
dents of the Province to an Assamese 
University, which would naturally be 
located at Gauhati, in which the 
medium of instruction would be 
Assamese, and which would develop 
particularly towards research in those 
directions for which Assam offers 
such special facilities, 


Eastern Pakistan Menace 


Pupils from schools in Assam who 
do not want to study in Assamese 
would naturally go to the Murarl- 
chand College, or a Bengali College 
might be established for them in the 


' Assam Valley,, affliated to Calcutta 


University, Such an arrangement 
would satisfy the natural needs and 
aspirations о? the Assamese, and 
Would not Injure the interests of the 
Bengalees in any way. There is, of 
course, one reason why no such sug- 
gestions are likely to be adopted at 
Present. It is obvious that they will 
Not be, acceptable to the Moslem- 
majority Government that 1з in power 
In Assam and which, to Judge by its 
actions, is trying to make Assam 8 
Moslem-majority Province, and to 
bring it inside (һе. Eastern India Pakis- 
làn Area. This will, of course, mean 
he amalgamation of Assam with 
Eastern Bengal, if not with the whole 
of Bengal, and the complete disappear- 
ance of the Assamese culture, tradi- 
tions and language from Assam. 

at Bengali Hindus in Assam will 
есоте а completely insignificant 


minority goes without saying, Тһе 
only hope for the Hindus of Assam, 
which із still a Hindu-majority Pro- 
vince, Із for them all to unite, and 
to make it clear through the Legisla. 
ture that Assam will not be included 
Іп Pakistan. 


What Pakistan 
minority has been 
Successive Saadulla 
teachers in ou: 


means to a Hindu 
clearly shown by 
Government, Tha 


r Colleges, Lecturer: 
Professors, should be the best теп 


available; but since 1941, when I re- 
tired as a protest against the pollcy 
of Government, out of 20 appoint- 
ments In the Assam Educational Ser- 
vice 9 have been given to' Moslems 
with only 2nd Class M.A; Degrees 
and they included appointments in 
History, Mathematics, Economics and 
Civics, in all of which subjects num- 
hers of first class men are avallable, 

The damage done to Education in 
Assam by the appointment of Inferior 
тег. throughout the Department from 
the highest posts to the lowest will 
take generations to repair, 


. 

The Central Advisory Board of 
Education, in their Report оп Post- 
War Educational Development in 
India, published in January of this 
year, write as follows ;—“In a coun- 
try where apathy and inertia have 
reigned so long in (Пе educational 
domain, and where poverty has been 
the accepted excuse for leaving un- 
done what ought to be done, a pro- 
diglous effort will be needed on the 
part of those responsible, both to set 
things going and to face the financial 
Implications which such action will 
involve,” and again: “The present 
position 19 explicable only on the as- 
sumptlon that the authorities respon- 
sible do not regard education as a 
service of any real public Import- 
ance.” and again: "The Director of 
Public Instruction should be respon- 
sible to Government for the general 
administration of education (other 
than University and higher Technical 
education) throughout the Province, 
For this purpose he should be Secre- 
tary for Education, if such a post is 
really necessary, аз well аз Director 
of Public Instruction. There can be 
no possible justificatlon for interpos- 
ing an Officer without an expert know- 
ledge of education between the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction and the Min- 
{ster or Board to whom he should be 
directly responsible.” 


In Assam the apathy and inertia 
have not been in the Education De- 


partment. The authorities responsible 
have been the Secretariat Officials, 
who in Assam have always: been 


opposed to educational advancement, 
particularly among the backward 
classes and the Hill Tribes, and also 
in regard to female education. That 
Education is regarded as of only зес- 
ondary importance {з clearly shown 
by the fact that the Director of Pub. 
lic Instruction draws & smaller salary 
than the Inspector-General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals and the Chief Engineer, He also 
draws an increment of Rs. 50!- annuals 
ly against their increment of Rs. ie 

m Plato to Bernard Shaw think- 
AeA that the educational or 
teaching profession should be Lum 
highest service in the State but tw 
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Judge by. the ranking ín the Civil List 
and the pay of Educational Officials 
throughout India, one can only im- 
&gine that the Governments of India 
and of the Provinces belleve that 
“a teacher's work is its own reward." 


I wonder how a member of the Indian 
Civil Service would appreciate such а 
remark {f he had to teach 50 small 
children in five classes for five houra 
dally for the princely salary of Rs, 12]- 
а month! One can only hope that 
in the future Education in India and 
in Assam will be put in the hands 
Of experts, without Interference from 
amateurs who are secretaries of Fin- 
ance to-day, Forests to-morrow, Pub. 
lic Health next week, and know *more 
than the departmental heads about 
all of them, With all respect to the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, 
I suggest that it should be brought 
nearer to realities, Can one. tmagine 
any educational Advisory Board in 
England without а single practising 
teacher among its members, 


The Central Advisory Board includes 
among its members 11 Directors of 
Public Instruction, but theirs is a 
voice In a wilderness of 28 amateurs, 
lawyers, politicians and a bishop, each 
of whose opinions is given much more 
weight than that of the whole body 
of Directors, Most of the Directors 
again, even if they have been ргас- 
tising teachers, have not been so for 
many years; so that on the Board 
there {з not a single person who can 
speak with authority as an actual 
practising teacher, If the Board had 
really been a Board of practical edu- 
cationists it would not have wasted 
S0 much time and money over the 
Wardha scheme of “Basic” education, 
the working of which Mr. Gandhi him- 
self disclaimed his ability to explain 
when I interviewed him on the sub- 
ject at Sevagram. The members 
would have realised that it was pure- 
ly a political stunt and of no real 
educational value. If Education is to 
make any progress in India or In 
Assam, educational experts must be 
given a free hand without interfer- 
ence from amateurs. Government 
may have to decide what funds, are 
available; but just as the Military 
authorities decide how Military grants 
are to be expended, so the Educa- 
tional Authorities, who should, аз 
with the Military, all be experts, 
should decide how educational grants 
are to be expended. If Educational 
experts are not to be given such 
authority it Їз useless to expect any 
educational advancement in India at 
all. 


Living Wage For Teachers 


Many of the proposals made by 
the Central Advisory Board are on 
the lines of the proposals made by 
me in the Quinquennial Review for 
1932-37. Some points, however, need 
special consideration in their relation 
te Assam. The Board proposes ап 
average pay for а primary school 
teacher of Rs, 428-, whereas the pre- 
sent pay of the ordinary teacher 1з 
Rs. 197. Possibly, from the revenue 
taken by the Central Government 
from Assam репо! or Assam tea, 
funds may be fortheomimg for such 
an increase, but is such ап irse 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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really advisable or necessary ? Сап- 
not the village teacher's conditions of 
living be raised sufficiently without 
guch large financial implications ? In 
the first place, I belleve that the vil- 
Jage school teacher should, if at all 
possible, be a natlve of the village. 
The best vlllage teachers that I have 
known have had their homes and land 

. jn the village; they are known and 
trusted by the villagers as no "for- 
eigners" could possibly be. They have 
an influence entirely out of propor- 
tion to their pay. What is wanted 

кіз that а village school teacher should 

\ have a permanent post and should 
not be llable to transfer at the whims 
of a Local Board Chairman who wants 
а vote. He should, if he does not 
Blready own land, be provided with 
a house and sufficient land to grow 
his own food. This will glve him that 
status In the village which is essential 
it he із to command the respect and 
confidence of the parents, With a 
house and land of his own he should 
be comfortably off with a salary of 
Rs. 20|- rising by Re. 1|- annually to 
Rs. 40|-. 


Compulsory 3 R's 

The Board's Report recommends the 
introduction of universal compulsory 
primary educatlon, for which the pro- 


vision of funds will inevitably take & 
long time. Why cannot the Assam 
Government make a beginning imme- 
diately with compulsory primary edu- 
cation in the  Municlpalities ? Ая 
Director of Public Instruction I fre- 
quently recommended this, but was 
always met with the objection that 
the Municipalities huve not complied 
with the Assam Primary Education 
Act under whích an Education cess 
is essential. Obviously if Government 
had been in earnest about the intro- 
duction of compulsion the Act could 
have easily been amended, and com- 
pulsion could be brought into being 
in every Municipality in Assam within 


One year at a cost of less than two” 


lakhs; and the department: would get 
useful experience in the working of 
Compulsion on a comparatively small 
scale before provincial compulsion is 
Introduced. 


Training For Teachers 


In regard to the training of teach- 
ers definite proposals have been be- 
fore the Assam Government for many 
years, but they have always been set 
aside in favour of more spectacular 
expenditure, As I have written more 
than once, parents would not dream 
of entrusting their children to an un- 
qualified doctor, but they are content 
іс entrust them for long years during 
the most impressionable period of their 
hives to completely unqualified teach- 
ers, with the result that most of the 
children waste ‘most of their time in 
school, The training of teachers ls 
‘essential, but it must be practical 
training, The Central Advisory Board 


recommends that a Training School 
should have an annual entry of 150 
students, This, to my mind, із possib- 
ly the most futile recommendation in 
the whole report. How is it possible 
to give 150 students of one institu- 
Шоп supervised practical teaching in 
practising schools ? I һауе no recent 
figures, but some years ago students 
training as teachers іп London Univer- 
sity had to do about 12 periods of 
supervised teaching іп practising 
schools every week throughout the 
session. Imagine a practising school 
with 1800 practice lessons a week! 
A training school with 150 students 
In а single year would be mereiy a 
place for lectures in theory and quite 
useless for training teachers; because 
the only way to train teachers [s by 
letting them teach and criticising 
their teaching. Small training ‘schools 
with good practising schools attached 
are needed. Large training schools 
are merely eye-wash. 


Students Health 


The Central Advisory Board's Re- 
port devotes a much-needed Chapter 
to the health of the school-child. In 
Assam High Schools are supposed to 
be medically inspected, but the rule 
їз honoured more in the breach than 
im the observance; and many schools, 


KNOCKED 
soldier stele талаасаа syste the truck of a disabled 


A British 


even Government schools, are not ins- 
pected at all The pity is that such 
а little inspection would do such a 
great deal of good. One common 
complaint which must be responsible 
for the waste of lakhs of rupees every 
year із obvious in every High School 


class; out of 40 boys at least 10 ог. 


12 will have that open-mouthed, dull 
expression which clearly indicates the 
presence of adenoids. Unless relieved 
Ъу operation these boys have no hope 
of success In  after-Mfe. One sees 
dozens of boys with short-sight, un- 
provided with glasses, straining their 
eyes to see the black-board, and writ- 
ing and reading with thelr faces six 
Inches from the paper. It would not 
be а difficult or very expensive busi- 
ness to remedy these defects, but ap- 
parently Government із not Interest- 
ed. 


It seems unlikely that the present 
Assam Legislature can be roused suff- 
ciently to make any real reform in 
the Educational System. It сап only 
be hoped that the question of Educa- 
tional Reform will be brought to the 
front at the next General Election; 
and that the new-Assembly will insist 
on having the very best men in the 
Education Department witnout regard 
to their creed, caste, relationships or 
political views. 
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PUJA-TIME 
THRIFT PLAN 


^ DURING THE PUJA TIME YOU ENJOY THE QUIET 
d PLEASURES OF HOME AMID FAMILY SURROUNDINGS. 
THERE YOU FEEL THE TIE OF HOME LIFE, THE LOVE 

AND AFFECTION OF THOSE WHO COUNT MOST IN 

YOUR LIFE. THINK OF THEIR FUTURE AND You 

WILL ALWAYS FEEL LIKE SAVING FOR THEM. 


Save through Life Insurance. It gives you the combined 
advantage of saving and investment. You insurance savings. 


will always be worth more to-morrow than it is to-day — 


never worth less And if you pass out of the scene, your 
money at once vests on your beneficiaries; and if you live 
long, as we pray you wil, you will ensure for yourself 
a joyous and peaceful old age full of the eternal Puja-spirit. 


PLAN WITH A HINDUSTHAN POLICY AND 
MAKE THE'PUJA SPIRIT REAL AND ABIDING 


eee. —— өзен = 
а a Bias sas cue 


HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE ^ 


INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


HINDUSTHAN BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA. 
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ECORDED thought"—if that 

expression is offered as a defi- 
nition of books—would be too inclu- 
sive a term, demanding that bricks, 
seals, coins and walls of houses, be 
labelled as books. We would do 
better, perhaps, to trace a curve 
from papyrus and palm-leaf to the 
We have 
arrived at books through many 
routes, but this is perhaps the track 


' that has been followed іп arriving 


where we are to-day. In our 
Bengali literature, too, we are 
now producing extremely  ele- 
Eant and inexpensive serial pub- 


lieations though not on the Western 
Scale. The world has journeyed far 
from the age of circulated palm- 
leaf manuscripts to the modern 
and its practically non-stop 
outpouring of printed pages that 
are speedily put into covers. It is 
only very recently that the paper 
crisis threatens a run backward to 
the palm-leaf, If, of course, the 
palm-leaf, too, is not demanded for 
&ny all-devouring expediency. 


This is not a funereal remembrance 
of the history of books, inspired by 
calamitous happenings, but an of- 
fering of homage to its ancestry. 
In paying my tribute, I would se- 
lect two dates—868 A. D. when the 
first printed book, . published іп 
China, made its. appearance; and 


1557 A. D. when the Portuguese 
imprinted the first book in India. 
Whether these two dates, respon- 
sible for the mass onslaught 0 
boóks, were auspicious, the text- 
book-ridden audience might doubt, 
and the victims 
would question with something more 
than doubt. Some people contend 
that the peaceful Chinese have pro- 
duced the two most explosive sub- 
stances on earth, paper and gun- 
powder—they also invented print- 
ing—but it must be remembered 
that not all printed matter is des- 
tructive. 

Chinese poetry and the Chinese 
philosophy of good neighbourliness 
have counteracted the usual ten- 
dency of books to hustle and mor- 
tify, to break up instead of raising 
8 natural architecture of thought. 


Those two dates indicate that 
the strongest urge for printing 
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ust read (Ш his cerebral arterles 
Modern БШ өсшізін would , „thrive under such conditions 


By Dr. AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY, M.A., D. Phil ( Oxon: 


books came from ‘religious instincts, | 
The piety of Wang 


Chiel, 
with his desire for ancestor-wor- 
ship, impelled him, as he says in 
.the inscription unearthed in the 


Chinese province Kanon, to offer his 
of propaganda | books for free general distribution, 
And again, St. Xavier's "Christian | 


Doctrine" was translated into Ma- 
layalam-Tamil- by (ће Spanish priest 
John Gonsalvez, He cut the types 
himself and published the book in 
Goa, under the title “Christya 
Bannakanam'". This Is in line with 
India's old tradition. of circulating. 
the scriptures in manuscript form, 
and of 
tributing the printed Gifa on aus- 
picious occasions. 

The function of clay-tablets, rock- 
edicts and various hieroglyphics 
was extended to the printed book 
in the sharing of religious experi. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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DON'T BE EXTRAVAGANT THIS PUJA 


When Puja comes, even the middle 
class feels a-millionare. For Puja is 


surely the biggest festival that visits . 


the Bengalee home. People spend the 
savings of the whole. year on this 
occasion. But, this year is peculiarly 
unfortunate : famine, economic depres- 
sion, war and pestilance — there seems 
to be no end in the series of miseries 
this year. Enjoy Puja all right but 
don’t be extravagant. Save as much 
аз you сап — you are not sure what 
fate awaits you the next moment, То 
face eventualitles you must save, We 
have to work hard to hasten the days 


of prosperity when we can really afford 
to be extravagant. Days of prosperity 
can come only with national Industry. 
Try to build up national industry. To 
bulld up national industry you must 
save аз much аз you can. 


Civil Bank of India helps you to save 
as well as to build up national indus- ` 
tries. Under the able leadership of 
Mr. Raha, B.L. it has mobilised a set 
of honest. workers working hard to 
achieve this two-fold end. In days of 
prosperity as well as depression it is 
always by your side, 


Plas your үле) 


CIVIL BANK OF INDIA LTI 


5, MANGOE LAN E, cAL CUT 
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rence. Тһе urge for political and 
social propaganda came а good 


second, To-day, printed matter aims 
at the inside of craniums for quick 
political conversion. “Mein-Kampf”, 
which had an enforced sale of mil- 
lions in Germany, combined the two 
motives—faith, in the form of fury, 
and unabashed propaganda. 


But all propaganda is not dan- 

gerous, The book, just mentioned, 

4 which almost equates the sale of 

S9 the Bible, does, however, show us 

the danger-line. Books, for the 

modern man, can become a menace, 

But the corrective lies in more and 

better books, not in any form of 

suppression or in paper-shortage. 

And that is not all. The background 

of education, not only in the form 

of literacy, but of living transmis- 

sion of experience, is needed. This 

would allow the common reader to 

form a standard of values and, 

: therefore, to accept books also with 
a critical sense. 


* Home Education 
. The value of environmental, edu- 
cation, through the.home and the 
social-group, through song and 
story. and talk will always remain 
indispensable. This held specially 
true in the small and favoured 
world of literates in our country 
who are pampered and exploited by 
book-makers, foreign and indige- 
nous, so that books, like any ‘other 
merchandise, might find a ready 
sale and serve particular political 
ends as well. fhe “common reader” 
- Boes on reading stuff that is stret- 
ched out before him in attractive 
‘colours, using up his grey matter 
in the hope of increasing his men- 
_ tal capital. Book-worms should go 


back to the soil for acquiring wis- 
dom. , 


Іп India, the modern man needs 
books, and in plenty. Literacy con- 
tinues to lie at a shamefully low 

level, and the production of books 
is inefficient, ill-planned, and in- 
; adequate. · But ‘while insisting on 
compulsory free education, on book- 
' production subsidised wherever pos- 
sible by culture societies and edu- 
cation boards, let us remember the 
true function of books. India can 
- Still claim that the basis of her 
. Culture, in the home, under the 
banyan tree where minstrels sing 
.» and recite to rural audiences. ге- 
Mains unbroken, testifying to а 


civilisation not entirely dependent 
on books, 


The tyranny of books is felt not 
only in the class-room or in the 
Society of small talk thriving on a 

‚ diet of book-reviews—that substi- 
tute for books во acceptable to 
Superficiality—but also іп the in- 
tellectual world where creative ac- ` 
livity is hampered by ceaseless, .. 
indiscriminate and torrential publi- 
cation of half-baked ideas, Unfor- 
tunately, scholars and thinkers of- 
ten have to contact such printed 
matter merely for the purpose of 
being. up-to-date, and fool-proof, 
that is to say, critic-proof. The 
amount of “necessary” useless re- 
ading has become prodigious; even 
the burning of midnight electricity, 

` апа solid daily reading cannot cope 

with the spate of published com- 
modities released -by the book- 
makers, Modern man must read till 
his cerebral arteries petrify; he 
must réad till his intellectual ap- 
paratus gets worn and jaded так-` 
ing fresh thinking impossible. Only 
oculists would thrive under such 
conditions, 


Rivals Of Books 


Fortunately for the moderns, 
books have created their own rivals, 


The Cinema and the Radio have led 
a spatial and competitive onslaught 
on books. It is a fact that the ins- 
tallation of a radio-set in small flats 
has encroached upon diminishing 
book-shelves.. Many an ungrateful 
modern is found to place his best 
chair near to the receiving set, with 
his back turned towards dusty rows 
of printed matter. The Cinema 
attacks no less drastically—it takes 
the reader himself physically out of 
his room, and like a magnet drags 
‘the eyes and ears of its victim 
close to the animated screen dang- 
ling in some gilded hall. 

These two competitors are not an 
unmixed blessing. While counter- 
acting the mania for useless. read- 
ing, they are strong antidotes, 
leaving much poison behind. Gla- 
morous, heavily Hollywooded ver- 
sions of great lilerature, in a vita- 
min-free form, gradually sap the 
intellectual strength of potential 
readers who succumb to Shakes- 
peare in a melodramatized film ver- 
sion, not caring to read dramas in 
the original. Radio programmes 
can stimulate the desire for reading 
genuine books, but the radio-addict 
with his ears glued to the set ap- 
pears hereft of the power to move 
ia the nearest bookshelf or library. 


This 18 perhaps an extreme picture | 
but its moral will not be lost on 
explorative minds. 

The Knight-errants of the Age, | 
the Penguins and Pelicans—and | 
other new and cheap series of pub- ЖЕ 
lications with similar objectives— 
have come to modern man’s rescue. 
And that in a dual manner. They 
provide authoritative fare at mini- 
mum cost and stir up intellectual 
initiative with regard to the major 
problems of contemporaneous civi- 
lization. From Harmsworth, "Еуегу- 
тап, and Home University books 
to the modern inexpensive carry- 
in-your-pocket books, we have been 
given increasing facilities for secur- 
ing a wide variety of enlivening 
experience. 

This is the hopeful side of mo- 
dern book-production, The tyranny 
of books came partly from a cer- 
tain intellectual and social snab- 
bery with which the reading of - 
literature had been connected. What | 
has been called the “democratisation | 
of books" is responsible for the | 
growth of a new tradition; books, 
plentiful and good, are to be én- 
joyed by rich and poor alike, Аз 
Margaret Cole points out, "Books 
are only just beginning to feel the 
influence which, in the course of 
а generation, has brought grama- 
phone records, silk stockings, for 
eign travel, and smoked salmon (to 
take four examples at random) 
within the reach of small purses.” „+ 


So this is the good side of mass 
production. If increased production 
is controlled by cultural responsibi- 
lity, it must prove to be a blessing. 
The fact that not merely fiction but 
first-rate scientific and critical books 
can become best-sellers indicates an 
aspect which can Бе heartily wel- 
comed. А 

In India, and I think, particular. 
ly in Bengal, the production of 
books, elegant and inexpensive, is 
being maintained at an increasing 
crescendo even in the face of dis- 
couraging and sometimes even of 
crippling conditions, The hunger for 
good literature has grown and even 
poetry and serious prose-essays are 
being demanded by a buying public 
which із no longer satisfied with а 
mere rehashing of old literature. 
Instead of bowing to books as 
tyrants fashionable or traditional, 
let us admib the new type of books 
into our hearts and homes. Let us 

s welcome visitors who 
io become our friends. 
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ALANDA, which flourished 
during the 5th. to the 8th. 
century A. D. was the greatest 
university of the age, claiming 
on its rolls more than 10,000 
resident scholars, inspite of the 
rigidly controlled admission, 
usually carried out by a series 
of preliminary discussions and 
tests—an evidence of the great 
spread and love of learning 
amongst the people of 
Hindusthan, 


Essentially organised by 
Buddhist Monks, Nalanda was an 
ideal example of Buddhist 
tolerance, Scholars from all 
sects and communities, 
ing to conflicting schools 
ought, were welcome to 
University which stood for 
е growth of learning for its 
Own sake. For instance, 
Sheelabhadra the celebrated 


SHREE GOPAL 


PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


MANAGING AGENTS 
KARAM CHAND THAPAR & BROS., LTD. 
$, Royal Exchange 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT 


ATEST UNIVERSITY OF THE WORLD ! 


Buddhist Monk and Scholar 
taught Theistic Vedanta Philo- 
sophy despite his personal 
adherence to the opposite 
School 


Nalanda makes one think 
with wonder of the amazing 
achievements of our ancestors, 
who, inspite of many handicaps, 
shaped history. 


Paper, the chief medium for 
the spread of knowledge was 
notin use then, and one can 
only imagine what miracles 
would have been performed if 
paper were available. 


To-day, by producing the 
best quality of paper we in our 
humble way aspire to help the 
propagation of learning and 
that love of learning which has 


been the proud heritage of the , 


people of Hindusthan. 
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guch, а crowd 


| That Fellow Of 


NEW job brought 

Calcutta again after a long time, 
The crush of the crowd depressed me 
the moment 1 stepped into the city, 

How could I go to my office with 
moving about and 
ground? ‚ 

The question was, however, solved 
іп a day or two. I lost the job, I 
gave it up, partly because I had to 
and partly ДА the sake of humanity 
and rei uray - But I am not 
yet sure how VE of the blame was 
mine and how, Nuch of that- fellow of 
the tram car, 


At 9-30 in the morning, boarding a 
tram car was not an easy affair, and 
that too at the tram stop on the Vi- 
vekananda Road согпег| of Corn- 
wallis Street. éThere was, besides, 
time to lose;,I must reach office by 
10 o'clock sharp. So I grabbed the 
handle of the car and forced myself on 
Lhe'foot-board. There were about ten 
more (or may be ten thousand) lumped 
together, each of them hanging on to 
the handle in a like fashion. 


I threw a look Inside. and saw 
enough of empty space, nearly enough 
for about a dozen men to stand, A seat 
Or two seemed 2urlous|ly empty, But 
none moyed in that direction; all pre- 


ill 


ji 


Zaj) 


By the time we reached Harrison 
Road crossing ...- 


me down to" 


ло“ 


The То Car 


By PARIMAL GOSWAMI 


ferred to crowd around the passage 
and squeeze one another. 

I Just had а try to push myself In- 
side through the crowd of the perilous- 
ly hanging passengers, But there were 


зо many of them, and their collective 
welght or pres: d rong to 


give way un i st, 

"Why don’t you get in?" I shouted. 
But it had no effect, none seemed to 
have heard It at all. One or two smil- 
ed at me аз. though 1 had sald some- 
thing absurd. 

Scanning around, I found one man 
standing, callously indifferent, with his 


. hands tightly clasped round the handle 


just near the passage He blocked the 
way In and out, But nobody cared to 
wake him up. 

The man was plainly “Public Enemy 
Number One,” but I was pained to find 
every one indifferent 2bou* him. 

I had just had a narrow escape; some 
how all of us urged by one impulse for 
safety straightened ourselves up as 
best аз we could and thus avoided 
getting knocked by a big lorry that 
drove past the tram car furiously. 

The car halted at a stop. A few 
passengers tried to drop down, but 
failed. But fresh 3ffice going adventur- 
ers were undaunted; they practically 
climbed up the car and somehow made 
room for themselves in the swelling 
crowd on the passage. When lt was 
impossible, according to reason, for 
even one more to stand, umpteen more 
squeezed themselves in. . 

The trick was simple, By the time 
we reached Harrison Road crossing, the 
crowd on.the passage formed a big 
bulge overhanging the car, The 
newcomers now got hold of the waists 


- of those already there and hung оп. 


Near Colootola another bunch of men 
came along and caught hold of legs, 
dhotles, arms or wha&lever they found 
easy to swing upon. A heàvy welght 
swung around my waist, my two legs 
gave room for two and. at last a 
middle aged gentleman caught hold of 
my left arm. 

All did share the same fate; none 
had anything to grumsle about. 


On the ladies seat there was а girl - 
perhaps bound for the University, but 


ty there hs; 
not the least chance fof hey getting Ot 


There was a pile of d in her hand; 


perhaps she thought {0 better to make 
a circular crip round Deghousie Square 
to reach back to the! University, 
So she just looked back, smiled a little 
and started reading a book, The Unt- 


versity was lett behind. о 


The car now reached the Bowbazar 
corner. A lanky oM gentleman crazily 
rushed this way and that, but did not 
succeed in catghing anybody's any- 
thing. EN caught hold of the 
girl's pigtail алфор ong with из. 

Where жауу ig¢hared by all, com> 
passion too 18 contag\pug. Nobody com- 
plains, So the girl not complain, 
Rather for the sonvebtence of the old 
man she reclined her head a little more, 


But the man, for whom the NER- 
gera had all the trouble Und worry, 
looked quite unconcerned. чы, blood 
was up at the very sight, and I had a 
mind to teach the man a lesson whe- 
ther I reached my office or not. 

All those who had been hanging 
around my arma, legs, neck and walst 
started leaving the car. Some Others 
from inside the car could now alight, 
(Continued on Page 135A . 
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of course by pushing past that fellow, 
Now I got my chance, stood up erect 
on the foot-board, caught hold of the 
fellow by the scruff and demanded, 
«what does all that mean?" I was 
trembling all over In excitement, 


The fellow, however, uttered not a 


»word in reply. 1 could not contain 
myself, gave him a knock on his ribs 


. caught hold of the girl's 
pigtall and got along... 


' and exclaimed, "Haven't you any sense 
at all, that you stick on the spot and 
don’t care for others’ convenience? You 
deserve а good lesson- -that you do,” 


And I gave him that to my heart's 
content. But the man kept mum аз 
before. 


Now a look inside made me feel as 
though the passengers were casting 
angry glances at me; even the girl's 
eyes spoke dagffers. 

I checked myself. How strange it 
was! I could not make out why the 
fellow remained unmoved even after so 
much roughing; why also the passen- 
Eers were so much merciful towarda 
this Publice Enemy Number One? I 
got off the car in utter bewilderment, 

Since then a month has passed. Now 
І understand who thal fellow of the 
tram car is and wny he is so much an 
Object of pity. } 

He Is one but not the only fellow. 

That fellow тау be noticed in every 
ear, first or second, In every section, old 
Or new, He will also be found in every 
саг from the morning's first to the 
night's last. Common sense сап! ex- 
plain how a single man could be pre- 
Sent at the same time 1n all difterent 
places defying al] the laws of nature 


and reason. That fellow of the tram car 


Stands unconcerned on the passage 
with his hands firmly round the handle, 


li you have missed the sight of him,, 


just at th's moment look at any car. 
There he is, standing with & wistful 
face and vacant eyes Day after day 


his spine notes the knocks and jerks of 
many many men and women pushing 
Past him. On his feet and on his back 
are being engraved the marks of the 


heaviest pressure, there like layers of 


the earth the marks of knocking are 
piling up. At office time he blocks the 
way Of all passengers he allows none 
to get in, yet everybody pities bim. 


On the first day I had a suspicion, 
perhaps the fellow was a pick-pocket, 
but It is baseless; for in that case none 
would give him Indulgence, I too have 
noticed carefully; the fellow 1s quite 


indifferent about his neighbours’ pock- 
ets, 


I resolved one day lo find out wno 
he was. I shadowed him, My Шез 
hopes and prospects ' swept aside and 
shadowed him on, Now after nearly a 


month's toll I have succeeded. Here із 
what I nave gathered about the fellow; 


He,works in some office for a few 
dimes. A lot of mouths to feed, but 
for none he can provide a whole meal, 
His wife is always up in arms. The 
endless tale of misery ahd want has 
made him sick, He has nelther past 


& Books” ---- But 


quarries. 
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nor present nor future, Life and death 
—it із all the same for him; for him 
there Із as little difference between 
standing and sitting. He has to get on 
a tram car to attend office or for а 
trip sornewhere else. But nowhere ishe 
respected or welcomed. The house із а 
prison, office a poisoned stew and the 
world outside зішту and dark, So the 
moment he steps on the car he standa 
rooted there. He has no mind to move 
another step more. Thereafter rain 
upon his back the knocks and blows 
but he remaing quite unaware, 


He Із the type of the lifeless, spirit- 
less, middle-class Bengal, In his breast 
have gathered all he woes and miseries 
of the world, but there is not a drop 
of strength to fry for redress. Не із 4 
Straw floating almlesery, with no des- 


Чпайоп to reach. Inside his garment 
there are at least a dozen amulets tied 
to his frail body, He is being kicked by - 
all for generations together. To his fate 
he 1з resigned, 


I have lost my fob. But I think Тат 
lucky to have now known that fellow 
of the tram car, 
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MISSING THE QUARRY |! 


By Kumar DHIRENDRANARAYAN ROY of Lalgola 


AST year 1 told you of a suc- 
cessful hunt. This year let me 


tell you of hunts that did not turn out 


so sucessful. 
(1) 


A certain village had been suffering 


J greatly from the depredations of a 


tiger. Rumours said that a local orchard 
belonging to the Mitters was the haunt 
of the beast. The orchard had run.to 
thick jungle. I had a high platform 
built in 1t and, perched on it, I kept 
up a night-long watch, having put a 
little caked lime on the top of my 
gunsight to enable me to aim in the 
dark. Terrific was the barrage kept 


up by the mosquitoes, but I endured 
them for three nights. Then carly in 
the morning of the fourth day I felt 
something creeping up to the goat 


placed as a decoy, I raised my gun 
and took a quick shot. It missed. I 


gv ж 


flashed my torch and took a good look 

at the thing, It was only a dog. This 

anti-climax so disgusted me that never 

Since have I sat on a machan again. 
(2) 

Another time I received news that a 
tigêr had killed and removed into a 
jungle a cow about four miles from 
Lalgola. I arrived at the place by car. 
Finding а^ convenient tree near the 
place, my companions hoisted me up 
the tree (my embonpoint not lending 
itself suitably to the exertion of clim- 
bing up by myself). Though I knew 
full well that if the tiger materialised 
at that moment none of these brave 
Gentry would stop for a moment to en- 
courage me, I told them jokingly, “Look 
here, don’t ‘take away the ladder after 
having put me up the tree.” The 
brave ones did not reply but drew 
themselves up meaningly as if to show 
that they were made of superior 
mettle, There was another shikari in 
the party, a Mussalman, who took his 
position on a neighbouring tree, 

It was about midday when the tiger 


Almost before the beast went out 
of sight I felt something clasping 
me tightly. 


had made its kill. When we reached 
the place there was still another hour 
of daylight. It is believed among the 
hunting folk that a tiger can spot it 
if dts kill is even slightly disturbed, 
and at. once becomes careful. So we 
did not remove the carcase of the cow 
to а more convenient position but 
awaited the coming. of his majesty 
from our perch. 

By and by 16 was evening, There 
was a lovely moon which sent silver 
shafts through the thiek leafy dark- 
ness of the jungle and conjured up a 
mystery of light and gloom. For some 
time I leant against a branch. Then 
I put a cartridge into my rifle, placed 
it on my lap and looked about myself 
keenly. Every movement of flying 
birds sent a thrill through my body, 
After a time I heard a gentle swish. 
Immediately I was all attention, 
Straight in front of me 1 saw the king 
of the jungle swaggering along іп right 
rosal'stvle and surveying his domain 
with leisurely  insolenee, “The time 
has. come”—thought I. took my sim 
and pressed the trigger. There was а 
click and then—silenee. I had forgot- 
ten to have the cartridge іл hand 
when E bad gone through the motion 
of loading my rifle. The other shikeri 
now fired. The bang sent a shivering 
through the still jungle— but it missed. 
I cursed myself for being several kinds 
of a fool Only a hunter knows how 
it feels. (о miss a sure bag. 

Dejected we got down through our 
trees and trudged back Lome. 1 felt 
too miserable to speak, but the friend 
broke out into a dirge about having 
lost a jewel in hand. Every line of it 
was a shot through my heart. 

aq 


tt was on a day when I returned 
home from a long absence ip the city. | 
1 was loling about and telling m & 
that country life was sweet while ae. 
life was intoxicating. The scales were | 
swinging decisively in favour of the 
even life of the village when —- / 
A woodman brought the news that 
(Continued UN page 1529), 
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Florence Nightingale, the 
lady with a lamp, is one of 
the rare persons round whom 

even fables are gathered. That is 
perhaps because of her service to 
humanity, which has few parallels in 
human history. The light she has 
kindled still burns and guides us. To- 
day, when millions of our countrymen 
are suffering from the acute shortage 
of good medicines, her ideal comes to 
us as а living inspiration. We have 
decided to fight this scarcity with the 
best effort that we can exert. There 
were formidable difficulties. in the 
way; but we are glad to anounce : 
that we could overcome these to a 
great extent. We can now confi- 
dently offer the medicines and injec- 
tules to our countrymen. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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ГріНЕКЕ Із a general impression 
| abroad that Hinduism has never 
had a missionary spirit. This belief 
ajs strengthened by an assumption, 
based on the current Interpretation of 
Hindu scriptures, that a Hindu must 
be born as such and no one can re 
brought into its fold .by conversion, 
Although іп very recent times the 
Suddhi movement has been a living 
protest against this theory and prac- 


tice, still the “orthodox Hindus as a 
«Әне cling to the old belief. 


xBut the missionary spirit of the 
Hindus in ancient times is writ large 
on the history of ancient Indian 
colonies іп the Far East. Unfortu- 
nately this fascinating chapter of 
ancient Indian history and culture із 
little known in this country and few 
people know this episode and realise 
its bearing on the present-day pro- 
blem. I have related the history of 
some of the most important Hindu 
colonies In my books, called Champa 
and Suvarnadvipa, and do not pro- 
pose to reiterate it here. But I would 


like to emphasise the part played by ` 


tne Brahmanícal missionaries in 
spreading Hindu religion and culture 
all over Indo-China and the East 1п- 
dies. : 


What Records Reveal 


Fortunately, we have à large num- 


` ber of contemporary Sanskrit records. 


in these far-off lands, which have pre- 
served the story of these missionaries. 
These inscriptions, engraved on stone 
and copper, have been found in Cam- 
bodia, Annam, Malay Peninsula, Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo They refer to 
‘the settlements of Вгаһтапаз іп 
large numbers Іп all these lands. 
These Brahmanas preached the sacı- 
ел Hindu tenets and practised Hindu 
rites and  ceremonials. They lived 
among the people, taught them Sans- 
krit so that they might themselves 


“теді the scriptures and thus spread 


Brahmanical religion and culture 
among the primitive peoples, in vary- 
ing degrees of civilisation, through- 
cut the south-eastern part of Asia. 
Including the South Sea islands, 

We have-got an eye-witness’s ac- 
count of the actual process by which 
the missionary band worked in these 
foreign lands. An Indian who visited 
these parts in the 5th century A. D. 
gives the following account of an im- 
portant state named Tuen-Siun, which 
was a vassal state of Fu-nan (the 
Chinese name of the earliest Hindu 
colonial] kingdom in Cambodia), The 
account as preserved in а Chinese 
tenet runs as follows:— 

It contains more than a thou- 
sand Brahmans of India, The 
people of Tuen-Siun follow their 
religion and give them their 
daughters in marriage, as most 
of these Branmans settle in the 
country and do not go away. Day 
and night they read sacred scrip- 
tures and make offerings of white 
vases. perfumes and flowers 10 

` the gods. af 

This account .gives a vivid image 


r 


IDU MISSIONARY SPIRE 


By Dr. В. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., Ph.D. 


of a band of Brahmin missionaries in 
а far-ofť land, atu shows the process 
by which the local people were gra- 


dually brought within the fold of 
Hindu culture. The Brahming married 
the native 


girls and settled in the 
land and thelr precept and example 
were mainly instrumental in working 
the great change. In addition to these 
Sentral accounts of Hindu missiona- 
ries we also know the names of a 
few learned Brahmanas who visited 
these lands from time to time. Some- 
times they were invited by the local 
kings to perform religious ceremonies, 
and sometimes they went of thelr 
own accord, and recelved high honour 
at the various royal courts. Many of 
these Braáhmanas, who are referred to 
as proficient in Vedic studies, were 


married to members of (һе royal 
family, and founded families which 
served as royal ‘gurus’ or high- 


priests of temples, The inscriptions 
sometimes give grandiloquent descrip- 
tions of the right :.yal honour with 
which they were received by the king 
and the people and led in triumphant 
procession through the streets of the 
capital city. Three such Brahmanas 
ovcupied a very prominent position in 
Kambuja (Cambodia). Divakara- 
bhatta, born on the banks of the 
Jumna, married a royal princess, 
Rajalakshmi by name. Another Brah- 
mana, Agastya, versed in Vedas 
and Vedangas, came from Aryadesa 
and one of his descendants was the 
mother ot Yasovarman, one of the 
Breatest kings of Kambuja. Another 


.. MISSING THE QUARRY ! 


Brahmana named Sarvajnamunl, vers- 
ed in the four Vedas and all the 
Agamas and devoted to Siva, came to 
Kambuja and his descendants occu- 
pled high religious office, 


Medieval Prejudice 

It will appear from what has heen 
said above that the orthodox Brah- 
man-Pandits, versed in Hindu Sas- 
tras, played a prominent part in an- 
clent tlmes in disseminating » Hindu 
religion апа culture. among the | 
mlechchas of. foreign" lands? This 
story of misslonary propaganda ought 
to open the eyes of the present-day 
Hindus and they should realise the 
potentialities of Hindu culture jf un- 
derstood in the:right spirit. We should 
also qualify our views as to what 
orthodox Hinduism means and ortho- 
dox Brahman-Pandits are capable of 
doing. The spirit of aloofness and ex- 
clusiveness which looked upon the 
world outslde India as impure and 
unworthy of visit by an orthodox 
Hindu, and regarded Sea-voyage as a 
sin 1з a growth of the Mediaeval Age 
and foreign to the purest form of 
Hinduism and the most glorious period 
of Hindu history. In these days when 
primitive ard зелі-сіуШіней tribes іп 
and outside India are rapidly being 
converted to other religions the 
Hindus should ponder over this quea- 
tion and be inspired by the examples 
of our heroic ancestors who kept the 
banner of Hinduism flying over а 
large part of the globe for more than 
a thousand years. 


(Continued from page 137) 


he had seen a big leopard lying in the 
jungle. + 

Instantly 1 became allve. Gone was 
my weariness and the case 1 had built 
up for a quiet Ше, I dressed. took 
out my car and drove to the place 
with an attendant who was himself a 
shikari, and a cousin who made up by 
his enthusiasm for his ignorance of 
hunting. 

On reaching our destination, 1 founa 
the jungle surrounded by loca) worthies 
armed with spears scythes and other 
diverse kinds of weapons 1 asked 
them not to make a noise and told my 
informant (the one who had discove- 
red the leopard! to go carefully and 
see if the beast was still there After 
a time he came back and reported that 
the beast had moved away. 

I then asked the crowd to go over 


-to the other side of the jungle, start а 


1 nd move in а mass to this side, 
(© йер made ой, we three took up 
positions, My -urious cousin selected a 
spot a little away from me, My atten- 
dant climbed up a tree And 1 placed 
myself in 4 position from which I ех- 
pected my quarry to ^rrive, This over. 
looked a wooded ditch. I leant against 
a tree with mv chauffeur beside me 
with a revolver in his hand and look. 
ing ferocious and ready to finish the 
leopard with one shot "Infortunately 


for him he had never fired a revolver, 
and all he knew about it was how ta 
Strike up an attitude. I hoped the leo- 
pard would appreciate it when and if 
he came. 

The beast was scared by the beating 
of the jungle. It came out and stop- 
ped right at the foot of the tree on 
which my attendant had token his 
position He. however, gave no sign of 
activity for fully half a minute, IĮ 
frantically signalled to him to shoot 
But he fired with a wobbling hand and 
—missed. The leopard leapt at the re- 
port, pitched almost in front of me- 
and disappeared into the jungle The 
shot I had taken 
went wide. 

Almost before the beast bounded out 
of sight 1 felt something clasping me 
tightly No, it was not the leopard or 
his clan, but my courageous driver. 
The revolver had slipped from his 
hand and his dhou from his loins. 


T rebuked my attendant for his ge- 


lay in shooting He hung his bead in 
shame while I was bursting with char- 
rin My curious ausin moaned that 


he had missed the sight of his first | 
It made me feel very bitter 


leopard 
The beaters twitted us with having 
missed the quarry It made me feel 
furious. I cursed the leopard and 
drove back home in silences. 


in the meantime — 
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Literature And Occultisn 


A? often as I have come across 
the phrase "the literature of 


occultism” in books and magazines, I 
have had a sense of Insecurity in my 
mind, a feeling as if all the un-analys- 
ed faculty called literary taste, and all 
those apprehensions of. qualitles of 
form, rhythm and the like, had dis- 

* appeared and left in their stead a fairy 
“changeling who exposed a bald head, 
wore large spectacles, and talked» in 
appallingly clear sentences. It 
quite obvious (to me) that most of 
such writing was miles away from 
what I felt to be literature. It lacked 
flavour; it had no style about it; and 
(crucial test) it was put on fhe shelf 
for reference when you required it, 
not, as in the case of true literature, 
on the somewhat thinly. populated 
shelf that {insistently required you, 
that 45: forever alive and calling, and 
does not ask the casual need of con- 
troversy or exposition to break its ga- 
thering dust. 

I have often asked myself the ques- 
tion; What is the difference between 
what you feel to be literature and the 
other thing? In my young days іп Ire- 

- land I thought I had a glimpse of the 
answer in the placing side by side of 
the writings on sociaHsm by Robert 
Blatchford and Bernard Shaw. The 
writing of Blatchford was obviously 
not literature. One looks in literature 
for а floor, not necessarily carpetted 
or cluttered up with bric-a-brac, but a 
floor on which one can move about in 
spaciousness with a feeling of an up- 
stairs beyond the ceiling But Blatch- 
ford then compelled one to cross а 
tight’ rope of loglo with the horrible 
feeling that a slip to right or left 

‚ would precipitate one Into the abyss of 
his infallible displeasure. Shaw had 
the spaciousness of literature, but 1t 
felt somewhat crowded. The host was 
in'every room. If you got into a room 
where for some moments he appeared 


was 


not to be. you would suddenly see him | 


enter by the chimney. or hear him 
over: your shoulder resume an eternal 
argument. Blatchford „аз not litera- 
ture; Shaw was; and the difference 
was in personality. an elementary dis- 
tinction that I noted for my guidance. 

I got somewhat nearer the heart of 


the matter іп a memory of a weekly 
controversy between Blatchford and 


> By KULAPATI JAYARAM COUSINS 


Gilbert Chesterton in “The Clarion" 
Оп some theological matter which I 
have happily forgotten. I was al! for 
Blatchford the rationalist, and rejoiced 
as Chesterton came up with his tongue 
in his cheek each week to be knocked 
on the head with a logical stick and 
carried off for repairs, But I had also 
ап uneasy feeling that in some hidden 
way Chesterton was, getting the better 
Of us; and when the controversy end- 
ed I felt that he had waddled away 
with all the literature stuffed in his 
capacious pockets, and had cheerfully 
left us all the arguments. Later 1 
learned that a chain of "therefores" 
may easily become a shackle; that per- 
fect premises are beyond the reach of 
our constantly enlarging experience, 
І һауе observed that all that makes 


„Ше a living thing—the joy in beauty, 


friendship, sacrifice, all the glorious 
illogicalities of nature and art and hu- 
man caprice—are beyond the little 
inch-tape of proof. I know now whatI 
did not know then, that the dogma- 
tism of religion. such as that which 
Chesterton sought to camouflage with 
& covering of argumentation, is a truer 
thing, even when false. than the dog- 
matism that comes at the end of a 
logical argument. for the one boils up 
from the authentic centres of human 
aspiration and intuition and emotion, 
while the other is a rope. of sand that 


the rising tide of consciousness may 


wash away 1 reached the second dis- 
tiction, that literature 1s based on соп- 
уіспоп and emotion rather than rea- 
son.  "Blatchford's “Merrie England" 
remains a pamphlet: Carpenters ""To- 
wards Democracy” is * book. 


Blatchford sent me 10 sclence in the 
days of the ultimate atom. Science 
opencd a door to something beyond 
herself, and beyond the middle-aged 
Blatchford and the Rationalists when 
the universe began to glow with radio- 
activity an my own earch took ша 


to the verge of the unseen world and 


into touch with gracious presences, 


' But on the way thereto 1 came upon 


what I felt to be almost, tf not wholly, 
a union of literature and occultism A 


youth who walked occasionally in pre 
cession through the ctreets of Dublin 
in the obsolete costume of his Celtic 


ancestors, published a book called - 
“Two New Worlds” (the infinitely 
little and the infinitely great) and ап, 
other entitled "New Light on Immor- 
tality.” Afterwards, when I saw him 
in my own drawing-room on the edga 
of Dublin Bay, build up from,a hand- 
ful of knotted stringg a wonderful 
universe, weigh the soul, sketch its 
shape, calculate the height to which it 
would rise frpm the surface of ths 
earth when relieved of the body, I 
knew that I was somewhere neat the 
Source of literature. I felt that E. E. 
Fournier d'Albe (that was the young 
man) had a share of the creative 
imagination; and I knew that while 
Haeckel and his followers, with mel. 
ther creation nor imagination, ground 
out “scientific literature,” Fournler was 
on the way towards “the literature of 
Science.” That was a third distinction 
creative imagination. 


These qualities 
tion, emotion 
are so specially involved in poetry that 


(personality, convic- 
creative imagination) 


their association with sclence—psy- 

chica), psychological or occult—which 

is supposed to call for plain prose for 

its exposition, may very well appear at 

first sight to suggest a crossing-over 
between two separate functions of ex- 
pression; asking the hand to walk or 
the foot to write—abnormalities which 
тау find a place іп а circus tent but 
not in respectable society. But this 
first-sight appearance of confusion is 
wrong. It is based on a false separa- 
tion of poetry and prose. These are 
commonly supposed to be the twin but 
different hemispheres of literature, 
Any migration from the realm of 
poetry into the realm of prose ithe 
writings of Aurobindo Ghose, for ех. 
ample, when he is dealing with literary 
topics) brings confusion to that type 
of mind which files - lightly over the 
Surface of literature, and on coming 
upon a "pocket" of poetry gets knock 
ed off its balance, and talks of the un- 
intelligibility and obscurity of what 
ought, as they hold, to be smooth ard 
continuous and clear air. Wordsworth 
а century and more igo put the matter 
right when he declared that the anti- 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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OLVE 


OBLEM.. | 


get on one side 


ANNUAL РОЈА NUMBER 


thesis of poetry was not prose but 


n matter-of-fact scientific statement. We 


matter-of-fact state- 
ment and call it “occult literature’; 
and, оп the other side, we gather the 
small but growing number of books 
that accept the facts of occultism,, as- 
similate them, ‘pass them through the 
colouring medium of personality, and 
become the “literature of occultism.” 
Among such books one has appeared 
to me to be a classic, the small but re- 
markably full work by W. B. Yeats, 
«Per Amica Silentla Lunae" (through 


1 i silence of the moon). Scan 
Athe friendly 5; 


""OrFaolain, probably Yeats’ most signi- 
ficant successor in prose, referred toit 
Jater as the author's "refashloning of 
the Platonism of Henry More." With it 
before me, I had no compunction in 
making а prophecy to my private self 
that the literature of  occultism was 
upon us, Its dawn-streaks are in 
"Seraphita" and "Zanoni"; but the 
true literature of  occultism is deeper 
than the objective interest of fiction; 
it is integral, subjective; and in Yeats’ 


. “moonshine” it comes to us through а 


personality that was unique in quality 
and rich in experience; and it sims 
‘up the qualities of literature that Т 
have mentioned. It is not about occul- 
tism; it is поб-ап argument. Its’ title 


gives its atmospheric environment, not 
its subject which might be anything, 
though one ‘suspects that to a symbo- 
list like Yeats the moon was some- 
thing subtler than the plain orb of 
night. ` 


"Per Amica...” 1s a series of medita- 
tions on the interaction of the perso: 
nal self with an inner consciousness 
that Yeats calls the “antithetical self" 
to which he refers in a prefatory poem 
аб... the mysterious one who yet 

Shall walk the wet sand by the 

water's edge.' 

And look most like me, 

deed my double, 

And prove of all imaginable things 

The most unlike, being my anti-self. 

And, standing by these characters, 

disclose 


All that I seek. . . 

He finds that anti-self is his own ex- 
Perience as an individual, and he per- 
ceives іб опг a larger scale as the soul 
of the world: and grouped around this 
dual theme are “certain thoughts so 
long habitual that T ‘may be permitted 
to-call them my convictions." 

The book, as I have said, is not 
about occullísm. 10 takes occultism 
for granted: that is, it, pursues its 
theme in the light.of a life that moves 
etween the outer and inner, to which 
vision fs as important a matter as eye- 
Sight, and unheard voices carry an 
authority no less weighty than daily 
Speech. Natural psychical gifts, part 
A his Irish.heritage. were allied in 
F m to wide knowledge of occult his: 
гу and training іп certain of the 
0 “I have always 


being in- 


lases of occultism. 
Sought.” he writes, “to bring my mind 
Close to the mind of Indian and Japa- 
wise poets, old women in Connaught. 

€diums in Soho, lay brothers whom 


I imagine dreaming in some mediaeval 
monastery the dreams of their village, 
learned authors who refer all to anti- 
quity.” When he tells us that a wrl- 
ler's work "is the man's flight from his 
entire horoscope. his blind struggle in 
the network of the stars," I know from 
personal experience with the author 
that I am not reading only a dazzling 
figure of speech which a writer has 
reared from the terminology of an 
ancient sclence; not that only, but a 
student's conviction as to the whole 
urge to artistic expression, the urge to 
transcendence, to escape, whith {s none 
other than the aim of occultism. 
The gate of escape is strait, the way 
narrow, The occultist knows it as 
that moment when the powers of the 
illusory. self are brought to a single 
point, a star in midnight: the literary 
artist knows 1t when the ritual of 
putting pen to paper has exorcised the 
gibbeying and distracting ghosts of 
daylight, which have а stronger haunt- 
ing power than those of night ora 
graveyard, and evoked the antithetical 
self. “When I shut my door and light 
my, candle," Yeats tells us, “I invite a 
Marmorean muse, an art where no 
thought or emotion has come to mind 
because another man has thought or 
felt something different, for now there 


must be no reaction, action only, and 
the world must move my neart but to 
the heart's discovery of itself." . Tnoy 
who are on the  hither side of that 
door may be forgiven a feeling of ex- 
clusion, and the taunt that occultism 
or art (for we bave seen that the one 
15 the other) under such monastic 
conditions can only be self-centred 
and lacking in the bravery of struggle. 
But the occultist and the artist.do not 
retire alone, they take all their universe 
with them, including you and me, 
and in any case their retirement tu 
the. secret debate between the outer 
self and the antithetical self is but a 
preparation for the more complex 
and loud debate belween the person 
and the outer life that is the condition 
of daily existence. "We make of the 
quarrel with others, rhetoric. but of 
the quarrel with ourselves. poetry," 
Yeats writes, and the poetry may 
show itself in prose or verse, or in the 
rhythm of a life that moves to its 
own inner music. 2 


And touching on the bravery of 


struggle, how many of those,- who 
would risk death unflinchingly when 
the blood is up. would have the hardi- 
hood, in cold blood and terrible quiet- 
ness, to face the dark abyss of thelr 
deeper self? Is not the whole aim of 
amusement and intoxication to avoid 
that shuddering experience? There is 
an instinctive dread of what may 
move in that unknown region. Ав 
Yeats says, “When Hamlet refused the 
bare bodkin because of what dreams 
may come, it was from no mere lite- 
rary fancy.” He probably shrank from 
the perpetuation of some secret terror, 
some benumbing inhibition in bis own 
mind; he having an intuitive percep- 
' ton of the fact that it is difficult, as 


Yeats himself found, 


who died believing they could 
awake till a trumpet shrilled” | 
‘The occultist and the maker of yo 


Tature enter the darkness of the dee- | 


per consciousness with ^ open eyes. 


Sometimes the heart falls; sometimes, 
“smitten even in the presence of thi S 
most high beauty by the knowledge of 
our solitude, our rhythm shudders;" 
but he accepts the pain as the price о 
ecstasy; he 15 not deceived, for hi 
learns that the antithetical self (th 
realisation of the truth of the deepe: 
life) comes only to those “whose pas: 
sion is reality." "We must пор make 
a false faith by hiding from our 
thoughts the causes of doubt, for faith 
15 the highest achievement of the hu. 
man intellect, the only gift man can 
make to God, and therefore it must be 
offeréd in sincerity. Neither must wa 
create, by hiding. ugliness, a false > 
beauty аз our offering to the world - 
He only can create the greatest ima. | 
ginable beauly who has endured ally 
imaginable pangs, for only when we 
have seen and foreseen what we dread 
shall we be rewarded by that dazzling 
unforeseen wing-footed wanderer.” 

Faith and Beauty: the end of occu. 
tism апа art. That is Yeats’ develop- 


ment of; ‘Keats’ truth and beauty that 
were, to the earlier poet, the ultimates 
of knowledge "all we need to know." 
The advance from truth, which ina 
world. of relatives can never be mote | 
Шап an approximation, to faith which | 
has risen through doubt to realisation, 
marks the difference of outlook be- 
tween the artist merely and the artist 
who is alsa occultist; it marks alsothe 
difference between the art of the pre- 
sent with its historical hinterland and 
the art of the future. In his poetry, 
prior to "Per Amica. ."Yeats lamen- 
ted the fall from the spiritual ecstasy 
of the ancient world to the intellectual 
reflection of the modern. ? 


The woods of Arcady are dead, 
And over is their antique joy. 
Of old the world on dreaming fed. 


Grev truth is now her painted toy. 
But the poet was both artist and oc- 
cultist, and there is no pessimism in 
his youthful lamentation Later he 
sang of the march of all things beyond 
the boundaries of emotion and thoug. i 
to a state 

„Where may be 

In truth's consuming ecstasy 

No room for love or hope at all, 

For God goes by with white footfall, 


The small book, the re-reading of 
which has induced this meditation, 
will give to those who need them an 
account of some of the experiences 
that led its author to his conviction ag | 
he searched for the razor-path to ren- 
lisation. "Per Amica. . ." will in the 
nature of things, be a sealed book to 
many even among the educated, But 
to those who are blessed with the 
possession of the two eyes of “tradi- 
tion and perception" (that is, taste in 
literary expression and a supple and 
informed mind) it will stand high in 
the literature of occultism. 
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FUTURE 
OF A 


NATION 


° The aim of Eugenics is the 
production of better humanity. 
With the discovery of the Men- 
delian'law, eugenics was placed 
upon a scientific basis. Men- 
del’s law revealed the power 
of heredity. The character 
of any living being is influenc- 
ed by two factors, heredity and 
environment. Improved conditions of life mean better health for the existing popula- 
tion. Greater educational facilities mean greater capacity fer using ability. But last- 
ing improvement can only be secured from good and healthy stock. The development 
of the future generation will be little influenced by -environmental improvement if 
conditions of the blood have been neglected. Unhealthy stock is met with not only in 
the slums but also in the homes of ihe wealthy. Itis the duty of every citizen to- 

prevent the propagation of defective, devitalized and diseased children. 
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NDIA has always regarded Assam as 
something a. little alien to her—a 
d of mystery and magicians, In the 
^ | A\amgirnamah” we read that in 1337 
АЙ sp Muhammad Shah “sent 100,000 
1 horsemen well-equipped td Assam, but 
L the whole army perished in that land 
of witchcraft and not a trace of it was 
лет". Malaria-ridden swamps, ітрепе- 
trable jungles, black-water fever, kala- 
azar, ferocious tigers, deadly snakes, 
devastating earthquakes and wild head- 
hunting tribes in the hills—these are 
some of the visions that come to the 
mind when Assam  is'mentioned in 
other regions of India. The people of 
the south to-day scarcely regard Assam 
ауа part of India. They look upon her 
as a foreign and backward country and 
enquire about customs dues апа 
tariffs. 
а- | But owing to the war Indla 15 begin- 
ning to take some interest in her neg- 
st. lected province and is curious to Jearn 
А something of the land and its peoples. 
nt How many know that Assam has the 
. biggest village іп the world, the record 
f rainfall of the world and the largest 
| river island in the world? ‘The village 
ІП of Baniyachung, recently afflicted by a 
malaria epidemic, has a population of 
42,000. The little village of Cherrapunji 
Ip the Khasi Hills is the wettest place 
on earth with an annual rainfall of 429 
Inches and highest recorded rainfall of 
905 inches in 1861. Majuli island in the 
5, - Brahmaputra 15 56 miles long and 10 
broad. This island is the Vatican of 
Assam and the religious leaders, who 
live there and are called Gossains, may 
not set foot on the ground. They have 
Brahmins to sweep and wash their re- 
Sidences and a sum of money is paid 
by anyone who looks upon them. In 
addition Assam is the last home of the 
© great Indian rhinoceros, now almost 
l LO extinct: the yellow primula (“Погі- 
| bunda”) is found only within the pro- 
Vince: the painted bat with its red 
Wings {s the cnly coloured bat in the 
1 world; the deep-water paddy grown in 
М the Sylhet ‘district is the longest stalked 
© and most rapidly growing paddy in the 
World, it reaches a height of 20 feet and 
сап grow at the rate of 6 inches in 24 
| hours when floods make it necessary for 
y it to keep above water: the pigmy hog 
measuring only one and a half feet 
long, is the smallest pig in the world: 
Bolo Club at Silchar was the first Polo 
Сви the world: Polo originated in 
lanipur State which is within the pro- 
Vince: апа amongst. a population of 
eleven millions 64 different languages 
are spoken in Assam, 


Geographical Features 


Geographically the province consists 


la 


1" 


| nt two great valleys—the valley of the 
| grahmaputra and the: valley of the 
$ шта. The peoples of these two 


| Yalleys differ from each other in lan- 
| Stage, culture and physique. The 
tahmaputra valley has been open in 
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the past to influences from Burma, 
while the people of the Surma valley 
ате more akin to Bengal. The sur- 
rounding hills are inhabited by Nagas, 
Khasis, Garos, Lushais and other tribal 
peoples of Tibeto-Burman origin, who 
also permeate the plains districts. The 
climate is humid but temperate, resem- 
bling that of Cevlon, and the soil rich 
and fertile so that the people can with 
ease win from it a living. The staple 
crop is rice, but maize, potatoes and 
millets are also grown and the oranges 
and pineapples of the province are well 
known. There is a heavy demand for 
Assam timber: matches апа plywood 
are alò manufactured. The chief 
minerals are oil and coal and an ex- 
cellent quality of cement is now being 
made, But above all Assam is world- 
famous for her tea. 

The history of the province 18 ancient 
and picturesque. There were many 
races jn the province speaking their 
own languages and having independent 
territories. When they adopted Hindu- 
ism, they entered the caste system but 
without losing their ethnic origins, The 
Kacharis, Chutiyas and  Koches are 
examples. All these are f Mongolian 
Stock and are apparently Immigrants 


"into Assam. Тһе latest example is the 


Ahoms who ruled Assam until the last 
century. "They éntered Hinduism and 


lest their language in the last two 
hundred years. The numerous fisher- 
men and boatmen, formerly called 


Doms but now Koibartas, are not from 
an immigrant Mongoloid tribe but are 
apparently inhabitants from ancient 
times before the Aryans invaded India, 
Hence they are called Dravidians, 
Kolitas, numerous іп lower Assam, are 
reputed to have Aryan blood. Many 
Brahmins were invited to Assam by 
princes favourable to learning or piety 
within the last few hundred years. 


Historic Relics 

The rise and fall of kingdoms are 
marked by the buildings, Моайз and 
tanks that they have left behind. The 
most -béautiful sight in Assam is the 
great tank at Sibsagar built by the 
Ahom king, Siva Sing. The tank is a 
mile and three quarters round its four 
sides and the vast army of labourers, 
raised under the Ahom system of keep- 
ing one man in every four on State ser- 
vice, can be imagined by the visitor to 
Sibsagar, The tank is about 20 feet 
above the surrounding country and yet 
its waters are always full and clear, 
reflecting the three stately temples 
which stand on its southern bank. 


The great road from Koch Bihar to 
North Lakhimpur on the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra, called Gossain Ka- 
mal’s ‘Ali, recal's the Koch kingdom to 
which even the Raja of Manipur paid 


tribute at опе time, The kingdom, 
which preceded that of the Ahoms 
lasted till 1638 АЮ. and it was the 


pious and scholarly king, Nar Narayan, 


_ temple to her оп 


KAMAKHYA TEMPLE 
—Photo: Ghosal & Co., Shillong 


who recelved the great religious refor- 
mer, Shankar Deb, when, persecuted in 
Nowgong, he took refuge in Kamrup, 


Story Of Kamakhya 


In the temple of Kamakhya near 
Gauhati two stone figures are sald to 
represent Nar Narayan and his brother, 
Chilarai, and an inscription praises their 
virtue in rebuilding the temple in 1565 
A.D. No description of ancient Assam 
would be complete without an account 
of the legendary origin of the famous 
temple of Kama The first temple 
Was probably bu between 300 B.C. 
and 200 A.D, but it may have been 
even earlier, Матақ Asur was the king 
of Kamrupa and made his capital at 
the modern Gauhati. The word ‘Asur 
shows that he was noi an Aryan, but 
was a worshipper of the goddess 
Kamakhya, The story about her is as 
follows :—When Sati died of grief as a 
result of a quarrel between her husband 
and her father, her great consort, Siva, 
wandered disconsolately over the earth 
bearing her dead body on his shoulders, 
All nature became barren in sympathy 
with his sorrow and the god Vishnu, 
to save mankind, cut the bedy of Sati 


into fifty-two pieces with his discus. 

When Siva felt that the weight had 7 
gone from his shoul ‚ he ceased his " 
wandering and destruction and wn- Т 
ed to meditation. іп mount Kailasa. 1 


The fifty-two pieces of Sati’s body fell 1 
to the earth in fifty-two different places 
and where each fell a temple was erect- 


ed. One piece fell on Nilaehal hill near 
Gauhati and the spo? became sacred to 
Kamakhya, of l Narak 
Asur the f temple о 
Kamakhya. “He wished Kamakhya to 
take him as a husband and she assen- 
ted on 


the godd 


condition that he erected a 
Nilaehal and also 
constructed a road to the temple in a 
Single night. He had almost accom- 
plished this task. when the goddess 
caused a cock to crow and, ming 
this as preef that day had come, evaded 
her promise and refused to marry him. 


(Continued on page 147) 
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me with rage, Narak slew the 


Overco ; lost f "th 
this act he lost for ever the 
EE ur E the goddess". The pious pil- 


curious stranger, when visiting 

sent temple, can still see that 
he Jast few yards of the stone cause- 
"av are bare earth and that the failure 
way jmplete them cost Narak Asur his 
to nes labour and his bride. 


The British Come 


is a brief pen-picture of Assam 
Кее British came in 1792 A.D, at 
the invitation of the Ahom king, who 
appealed to them to help him put down 
a rebellion Peace was restored and 
the British then withdrew. - But the 
hgvoc caused by civil wars left the 


yntry unable to withstand an attack 
діс came from the Burmese. The 
horrors of the Burmese^ invasion are 


still remembered in the villages of the 
Brahmaputra valley and are embodied 
in some of their traditional songs. 
Appalling things were ,done and the 
population is said to have been reduced 
by half. When the Burmese started to 
raid the northern districts o? Bengal 
and also Chittagong, Sylhet and Ca- 
char, British troops entered Assam and 
the Burmese were driven out in 1826. 
Even then the British were unwilling to 
take over the administration of Assam 
fully. The Ahom king, Purandar 
Singh, was given Sibsagar and Lakhim- 
pur and the remainder was administer 
ed until 1838, when Purandar Singh de- 
clared that he could no longer carry on 
and the whole valley passed under 
British administration, The annexation 
of Assam was not brought about by 
any desire for conquest but by the in- 
vitation of the people, caused by years 
of misfortune. This produced a mutual 
feeling of goodwill which lasted for 
many decades. 


But Assam has remained the Cin- 
derella of India right up to the present 
war with Japan The new menace 
from the east has awakened . the 
people to the vast possibilities of 
development which lie dormant in the 
province. Great roads and aerodromes 
have Been built all over the country 
and the deficiencies in communications 
with the rest of India have been 
brought to light by the need of supply- 
ing large armies—a need which has left 
its mark on the people in the shape 
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‘RUNG-GHAT’ — SIBSAGAR 


of hardships due to shortages of salt, 
sugar and other commodities that have 
to be imported. 


Assam & The War 


Assam's part in the war effort has 
been considerable. Under the Grow 


More Food campaign rice production 
has been increased by 26.1 per cent. 
The area under pulses has been іп- 
creased by 17 per cent The  produc- 
tion of sugar cane has been increased 
by 342 per cent. and that of vegetables 
and potatoes by 38 per cent. Supplies 
of petrol, oil, cement and timber have 


SIBSAGAR TANK 


--Рһоію: Nirod Ray 


played a vital part and even cottage 
industries have provided help, chiefly 
in the shape of topees and axe helves, 


Assam now has her own regiment, 
which played an epic role in the de- 
fence of Kohima together with the 
Assam Rifles, The magnificent help 
given by the Nagas in the fighting 
against the Japanese has yet to бе 
made public, Between the lst May, 
1942 and the 29th January, 1944 the 
number of men from Assam enrolled in 
the ranks of the armed services 
amounted to 13,779. Of these 3,626 are 
technicians who will be able to play а 
(Continued on page 169) 
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WHEN HITLER FALLS ...... 


| By A. К. SUR, M.A. : 


will happen when Hitler 
налы? What kind of economy 
have when the war is over? 
an immediate end of the 
of war? Will rationing, price 
controls, inflation, and all that dis- 
spear too soon after the war? These 
Але questions that face the man 
SU ip the street to-day, as he finds victory 
more and more in the offing. Most 
men are apt to think that immediately 
after the termination of the war, there will 
be an automatic change-over of things 
to that of a peacetime economy—per- 

- haps to the happy order of things pre- 
 yailing in the good old days prior to the 
^. outbreak of the war. But things will 
not be so easy. As a matter of fact, 
much water will pass by the river before 
we can rather complacently say that 
the war is over and peace has begun. 
It would require many readjustments 
before we actually switch over from 
war-time to peace-time economy. But 
be it remembered that іг isa different 
peacetime economy to which we shall 
move in from the peacetime economy 
of the good old days of the pre-war 
period. For it should be remembered 
that the present war 15 not 50 much 
of a war as а revolution. 

Let us consider rationing first. So 
far as this is concerned, it is certain 
that rationing will endure for some- 
time after the war. Any immediate 
abandonment of the rationing scheme 
after the war is over, wil have its 
disastrous effects on the food situation 
ef the country But there is at the 
same time no reason why it should be 
continued too long after the war. 
Most probably it will be aban- 
doned after onc ог two harvests 
next to the end of the war. Аз 
regards price controls, these may also 
be continued for some time after the 
war particularly in view of the fact 
that by so doing the Government mav 
hope to check a post-war inflation and 
в subsequent deflation. There 1s, of 
course, much to such a line of argu- 
ment But such a policy will be futile 
on more than one count. 


The Problem Of Prices 


As regards high prices, it should be 

- remembered that this phenomenon is 
the result of the greatest accumula- 
tion of excess buying power in the his- 
tory of our country. 
have assumed phenomenal proportions. 

So too the money ‘nvested in securities 
which can be converted into cash at 
the option of the holders. Then again, 

Rs. 750 crores more notes are In cir- 
Culation to-day than in the pre-war 
days, : 

- As it is well-known now, wartime 
high prices are related to this excess 
buying power in the hands of the pub- 
lic. The mechanism of price dynamics 
is very simple. When money in cir- 
culation equates the total production 
u consumer goods, we have more or 
ess price equilibrium. When there 1s 
& disparity > between the two. огісез 
May move either way To be precise, 
there be more money than there are 


|^ 
e shall 
will there be 


Bank ‘deposits . 


consumer goods, people will be willing 
{о pay more for the goods, and prices 
will automatically go up. Оп the 
contrary, if there is less money than 
there are goods to be exchanged for, 
people will pay less for goods, and 
prices’ will come down, Now оп account 
of the war, production ' s soared up 
tremendously—both іп volume and 
velocity—but the extra goods produced 
are mainly armaments, war matenals 
and all that. These have required ex- 
tra money. And creation of extra 
money has been multiplied as produc- 
tion has gone on mounting. So that 
as shown above, besides bank credits 
and other money, we have to-day Rs. 
150 crores of extra notes in circulation. 
And this represents a big chunk of the 
excess buyng power coming into the 
hands of the public. But against this 
excess buying power, production of 
consumer goods has remained more or 
less static. The result has been that 
there is today more money in the 
country to buy things than goods to 
be exchanged for. Consequently prices 
have gone up skyrocketing. 


A Conundrum 


It may, however, be ,asked that it 
after the war we can produe enough 
consumer goods to offset against the 
excess buying power, would not that 
bring about an automatic adjustment 
of prices? But such a suggestion, it 
would seem, is based on the primary 
assumption that production can be 
made against nothing. Such an as- 
sumption is clearly wrong Suppose we 
have at the end of the war Rs. 1,000 
crores of excess buying power in the 
country. Now if we produce so much 
worth of additional consumer goods, 
that would mean addition of another 
Rs. 1,000 crores of buying power to our 
economy by way of wages, interest, 
dividends etc.—for production, of course, 
is the very way t; which buving power 18 
created. Every rupee of production 
means another rupee of buying power. 
If this production would take a year, for 
instance, at the end of the period we 
would be no farther along catching 
up with our excess buying power, if 
we assume prices held level than we 
were when we began. 


Naturally enough one would ask: it 
stich excess buying power cannot thus 
be utilized, how can we then utilize 
{t to prevent skyrocketing rise of prices 
in the post-war period? One thing is 
certain: nothing can help us to get 
back to the prices of the pre-war davs 
in the near post-war period. A certain 
rise in price can therefore be taken for 
granted, And this will absorb the ex- 
cess buying power to a certain limited 
extent. Then taxation apart, the only 
other way by which the excess buying 
power can be effectively used in the 
post-war days to avoid the risks of а 
runaway Inflation is to utilize the funds 
in capital investments Herein. indeed, 


. come the various post-war reconstrue- 


tion plans. The sooner these plans are 
implemented. the earlier this excess 
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buying power will be withdrawn from 
the market to put an end to the pre 
sent skyrocketing prices,  * 


Post-War Price Levels 


In the paragraph above we have said 
that a certain rise in price levels would, 
of course, remain in the post-war days. 
But how great is this rise likely to be? 
Experts hold the view that it shall not 
be anything approximating runaway 
inflation. Let us here visualise a picture 
of certain phenomena That shall 
occur in the post-war period. Imme- 
diately after the termination of the war 
the productive mahinery of the coun- 
try released fron? wartime restrictions 
and controls will produce and pour on 
the market a volume of goods the Шке 
of which we have never before seen. 
First to be released from the shackles 
of wartime restrictions are the articles 
which need few parts and can be made 
in the quickest possible time. Second 
in line are things made in quantity 
now, but largely absorbed by the Army, 
Third in line are goods which have 
many or rotating parts. Last in line 
for civilian manufacture are articles 
using materials in which there will be 
shortages even after Germany's defeat. 
At the same time there will be a rush 
to the market the day after the war 
{s over of people insisting on getting 
the goods they want regardless of what 
they cost. And then again the Govern- 
ment will release to the mar&ets enor- 
mous quantities of goods—goods of 
the kind we will want, 

Briefly stated, the rise of prices in 
the post-war period will not be as great 
as it is to-day, The present rise 15 
approximately 400 to 500 per cent. The 
highest that is likely in the post-war 
period is a rise of 100 per cent. Although 
this rise will not break our economy, 
yet it will be enough to cause a lot of 
hardship for those llving on fixed in- 
comes as also to the hundreds and 
thousands of jobless people who are 
now working as temporaries in the 
forces, in the munitions factories and in 
the various Government war offices. It 
is only by many -eadjustments that 
these anomalies wil] be removed, And 
in that connection again figure the 
various post-war reconstruction plans. 


Stock Market's Future 


Now so far in regard to the commodi- 
ty market. What would be the behavi- 
our of the Stock Market as soon as the 
war s over? In regard to this question, 
one thing can rather be stated with а 
great deal of certainty. f the war 
comes to ati abrupt end, as it is more 
likely to be, the stock market will suffer 
a decline, There will immediately spr- 
ing up to the lips of many pertinent 
auestions like these: What about the 
future of this or that company? Will 
the Government stop all war work at 
once? Will they pay for the work in 
progress? How long will it take the 
companies to get back into peacetime 
production? Will they maintain their 
pre-war position in the industries? Or 
decline? Or improve? And го forth. 
Needless to say, such questions shall 


(Continued on page 163). 
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| POTATO CROP— 
E Ја Improvement & Dossibilities 


B ` HE food and the industrial plants of By Dr. B. К, KAR, M.Sc., Ph.D 
— E T П О 1 noon 


to-day have thelr orlgin in great Ў 
‘antiquity. ‘They were cultivated and Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, 
sed by mankind from time immemo- < 

aal The caveman perhaps satisfied k 
- pis hunger by eating the fruits, seeds 
or tubers and by hunting wild animals; 
өш with the development of group 
habits and with the progress of 
society, man Jearned the art of pro- 
ducing his own food by cultivating 
yarious food plants during favourable 
periods and preserving them to be used 
during bad days. This has brought 
about a great change in human exlst- 
ence. The art of agriculture has put 
ға brake on the nomadic life of man 
at least for the period required to 
gather the harvest of hls crop sown. ^ 
Therefore all our present-day food or 
industrial plants have, some tlme or 
other during this long period of human 
existence, been domesticated from 
thelr wild ancestors and they have 
been distributed with the migration of ` 
races from place to place, 


Origin And Distribution 
The white potato (Solanwm tubero- 
E sum) is one of the most important 
E food plants and industrial crops 
of the world. It is a native of South 
America and was known and cultlva- 
| ted from Chili to New Granada before 
Т the time of Columbus. The first men. 


| tion of potato was in 1553 In Pedro de 
| Leon's "Ohronica del Peru’. The 
i potato was Introduced into Europe 


; 3 soon after 1580 by the Spaniards, Ас- 

үр ' cording to Watt, the first mention of 

Я i 1 potato in India was found In Terry's 

| К account of the banquet at Ajmer giver 

| by Asaph Chan to Sir Thomas Roe In 

24 1615. It became a general crop from 

B about 1838. The  potato,is an erect, 

18 branching, more or less spreading an- 

i nual from 2 to 3 ft. in height. It has 

| fine fibrous roots and numerous rhi- 

| Zomes which are swollen at the tips 

z 5 to form^the familiar tubers. (fig. 1.) 

5 Potato can grow in many soils and 

j climates, and In fact is now grown the 

mu | | World over except in low tropical ге- 

2 gions, Over 909% of the potato crop of 

the world |в grown in Europe where it 

І exceeds the wheat crop of the world in 

/ | volume and value. The total area un- 

| | det potato in India based on the 
| 4 POSEEN of the years 1934 to '39 (ref. Pes. 

Quo к Tarketing of Potato) is estimated at T 
ec um n) | -448,700 acres which represents 0.2% of Fig: 19 А Muse (Solanum арага) Bion 
y (Continued on Page 153) showing tubers, flowers, fruits and ie 
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“ 
Тһе present war has given an important impetus to industrial expansion in India, 
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ANNUAL PUJA NUMBER | 
the average net sown areas. The main 
areas are concentrated in the North- 
ern India, regions including both plains 
and hills, up to the height of 9,000 ft. 
out of this the United Provinces, 
Bihar, Bengal and Assam account for 
more than 80% of the acreage. Bengal 
jg the third potato-growing province 
with 77,400 acres and comprising 
17.2% of the total area under potato 


cultivation. 
Potatoes are grown mainly in the 
plains. Out of- 77,400 acres only about 


1300 acres are located in the hills in 
o. | Golden Wonder, 


onder, ; E 
Goldon 0 So Vong worthy 
Fig. 2. Showing that two kinds of 
potatoes can be obtained by planting 
ono kind. The potato, Golden Won- 
der as shown above, was cut Into 
two halves, In one half the eyes 
were removed so that the -buds were 
Induced to form from the internal 
tissues below the excised eyes. This 
half gave tubers of the, variety 
‘Lungworthy’ which has-'& thin 
white smooth skin. The control 
half gave tubers all ‘Golden Wonder’ 
with thick brown russet skin. 


hot 
the Darjeeling district. Two crops 
are grown in the hills (1) Summer 


crop sown in February to March and р 
harvested in July to August and (2). 


Winter crop sown іп." September to 
October and harvested in February to 
March. In the plains only one crop is 
taken in winter and the area is main- 
ly cencentrated in Rajshahi, Burdwan, 
Dacca, Presidency and Chittagong 
divisions, 


Varieties Of Potato 


Mahy varieties are grown In differ- 
ent parts of India and a great confu-, 
sion exists as to their nomenclature. 
They are generally denoted by either 
their commercial names or the name 
0f the place where they are cultivated. 
The varietles of potatoes generally cul- 


tlvated are elther imported from 
rope or North America and the so- 


called desi varietles have lost their 
Original names and have become -accli- 
matised. Some of the common varle- 
ties grown in the plains are ‘“‘Phulwa”, 
“Darjeeling Red Round" “Gola”, 
“Italian White Round", and varieties 
grown in the hills are “Magnum Bo- 
num”, “Up-to-Date”, * Darjeeling Red 
Round”, ‘Royal Kidnev” “Great 
Scot”, ete. Іп order to clear up the 
confusion in nomenclature. and to 
study the different varieties which may 
be used for breeding investigations, 
extensive work is now being conducted 
іп the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute and its potato-breeding sta- 
tion at Simla, About 22 such species 
are being collected and studied, In 
this respect the contribution of the 
Russian scientists in collecting a.large 


> number of wild varletles from the orl- 


ginal home of the potato, South Ame- 
rica, have made available a wide range 
of material for breeding and for gene- 
tical research. The present-day potato 
varieties were evolved from a limited 
number of species imported to Europe 
long ago and the breeding of new 
varieties has practically come to a 
limit due to the all possible combina- 
tions of the same old parents. There- 
fore the Russians sent expeditions. to 
America, and searched for materials 
-іп Mexico, Guatemela, Columbia, Equa- 
‘dor, Peru, Bolivia, Chile ahd Argentina 
and collected over a thousand вресі- 
mens of tuber-bearing Solanums. The 
discovery of this new 'vealth of mate- 
rials has opened up new possibilities 
for breeding new varieties and for 
improving our existing stock of culti- 


vated? varletles, 
4 


4 


internal medulla 


T.S. of Potato 


Fig. 3. 


of potatoes showing the 


‚ skin or 
» periderm 


external 


Potatoes are usually propagated 


` vegetatively by means of tubers, or 


parts of tubers, which are called seed- 
potatoes. The essential parts of the 
Seed-potatoes, used for propagation, 
are the so-called ‘eyes’, The eyes are 
really groups of buds situated in the 
axils of aborted leaves. There are 
usually a central bud in each eye sur- 


. rounded by a number of smaller lateral 


ones. The eyes are more numerous 
towards the apex of the tuber. Pieces 
of tubers are to be cut at right angles 
to the main axis to remove the inhibi- 
ting effect of the terminal bud. The 
eyes do not sprout at all times; but 
require a certain period @ rest which 
is kmown аз the ‘dormancy of the 
tuber’. ` During this period certain 
physiological changes take place in 
the chemical substrata of the tuber. 
These changes сап һе regulated by 
means of cold storage or by various 
gases and chemicals. Though potato 
is usually propagated vegetatively 
from eyes, yet it may be grown from 
the seeds. The famous Burbank potato 
was obtained in 1871 from seed, Many 
of the cultivated varieties do not 
flower during the cropping season under 
conditions prevailing in the plains. 
This may be due to the unavailability 
of the required light periods. In order 
to get flowers and seeds, special ex- 
periments with different light periods 
are to be conducted. Potato is а 
highly heterozygous plant and many 
variations are generally obtained, An 
interesting variation was demonstra- 
ted in the potato ‘Golden Wonder’. In 
one-half of the tuber the eyes were 


removed so that the buds were induced 
(Continued on Page 155), 
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m from the internal tissues be- 
e exclsed eyes. This half, when 
gave tubers of the variety 
- qpangworthy' having a thin white 
smooth skin. The other untreated 
central half gave tubers of the variety 
golden Wonder '/ having a thick 
brown russet skin. This is a remark- 
"ble make-up showing one genetic 
type or variety surrounding another, 
just аз & glove covers a hand. It is pos- 
sible by & simple surgical operation to 
_ plant one variety and dig up another 
! (Fig. 2 & 3.) 


(о for 
low th 
planted, 


i Saving Up The " Eyes " 

For potato propagation it is, there- 
fore, essential that a sufficient quan- 
tity of potatoes should be Кері іп 
but 
also for using as seed tubers. Potato is 
a staple food In Europe and due to 
attempts are being 
made to preserve every ounce of food. 
To meet the demand of human food 
and at the same time to increase the 
acreage under potato cultivation, great 
economy in the matter of seed-pota- 
toes has been made and new methods 
of propagation from ‘isolated eyes’ or 
even from kitchen peelings have been 
introduced. In the U. S. S. R. an ad- 
ditlonal crop to the extent of ten 
times the former acreage has been at- 
talned by using. small tuber cuttings 
each containing an eye instead of 
wasteful planting the whole tubers. 
In “America there is a well-organised 
potato eye trade. Recently Canada 
has passed regulations for the control 
of the potato eye trade where certified 
potato eyes with a piece of tuber at. 
tached to it, well sterilised and packed 
Jn special carton boxes, are used for 
Seed purposes, It has been found pos- 
sible in England to get a good-crop 
even from dried ‘isolated eyes’. By. 
resorting to this mass scale of potato 
Propagation by using only the eyes 
with a small portion of the tuber at- 
tached to it, at least 80% of the 
tuber is saved for human consumption 
or for other purposes, which would 
have gone back to the field as waste. 
In India no economy in the matter of 
/ Seed potatoes is ever thought of. The 

Prevalent method Is of planting the 

whole tuber or cutting it Into convenl- 

ent pleces. Investigations in this res- 

Bect are being undertaken in the Bose 

Research Institute, Calcutta, where it 

has been found that an equally good 


crop with more or less the same yield 
can be obtained from planting '1so!a- 
ted eyes’ as mentioned before, instead 


of the whole tubers. Other aspects 

of the problem such аз) preserving the 

isolated eyes, the sterilisation and 

sealing of the cut end and transport 

of the severed eyes are being further 

investigated, This method when com- 
mercially ч developed would not only 
gave a greater portion of. the tuber for 

food or other purposes but will econo- 
misé space in transport and facilitate 
the movement of eyes as seeds, instead 
of the whole bulk of tubers as seed 
potatoes.” It has been found that seed 
potatoes gradually deteriorate by con. 
tinuous sowing in the plains due to 
virus infection or other causes, and it 
is always desirable to introduce a 
fresh stock of seed potatoes from the 
hills, to keep up the standard of crop 
In the plains. This involves move- 
ment of huge quantities of seed pota- 
toes from one place to the other. Cer- 
tainly the technique of ‘isolated eyes’ 
as seeds would go a long way to mint. 
mise the transport as well as tne 
storage difficulties, because small chips 
of tuber containing the eyes would be 
easily handled and stored in a smaller 
space than the whole tubers, 


Storage 

Potatoes, being seml-perishable, are 
difficult to be stored in the plains dur- 
ing the long hot periods of the sum- 
mer.months which follow after tne 
harvesting time. Different methods of 
storage in different parts are followed 
from spreading over on sand in a coo! 
dry place to that of storing them іп 
pits dug out for the purpose. In spite 
of all the ingenious methods of stor- 
age, & huge quantity (50-60 per cent) 
or sometimes the whole lot is wast- 
ed. Attempts are now belng made to 
store seed potatoes in the hills where 
storage facilities are more suitable. 
Some commercial firms have now 
taken up the problem of cold storage 
for equal distribution throughout the 
- year аз well as to ensure а good auppiy 
of seed potatoes. Under Bengal con- 
ditlons, the best method of storage із 
the cold storage with least wastage. 


Position Of Crop In Bengal 

No crop in the world gives so much 
return per acre as the potato crap. AS 
mentioned before, it has become the 
most Important crop in Europe and 
even exceeds in bulk production 
the wheat crop. It Із not only з staple 
food for many Western nations but ts 
used extensively (ог industclat pur- 
poses. There is much scope tor ali 
India, It ls only recently that some 


" 
Investigations to improve it h 
taken in hand. Though Bengal occu- 
pies the third place in potato acreage 
In India, yet it is not even self-suffi 
cient in the matter of jts seed pota- 
toes. According to the “Report on 
Marketing of Potato in India"— 
“Bengal is not self-sufficient so far 
Bs the seed supply is concerned. A 
little over 5 lakh maunds of seed 
potatoes are used annually. Out of 
this a little less than three lakh 
maunds are imported from outside 
and the remaining two and a half lakh 
maunds are saved by the producers 
out of their own crop." In order to 
minimise the losses in seed potatoes 
Stored in plains, schemes for the 
supply of seed potatoes from the 
neighbouring” hijls, where conditions 
for storage are more favourable and 
less expensive, should be developed, as 
is partly done by the Government of 
U. P. with a view to Induce the cul- 
tivators in the hills to grow potatoes 
which may be successfully used for: 
Seed purposes jn the plains. In this 
respect scientific investigations should 
be encouraged to find out (1) the best 
methods of cultivation with least 
wastage as from well sterilized 1зо- 
lated eyes instead of the whole tub- 
ers, (2) the suitability of the different 
varieties to the storage conditions, (3) 
introduction of new high-yielding, dis- 
ease-resistant varleties and (4) stor- 
age facilities to ensure an equal dis- 
tribution of the crop produce through- 
out the year. Bengal is unfortunate 
in having one main crop of paddy аз 
its staple food and in being deficient 
even in other cereals and pulses, the 
main protein-giving foods. Though po- 
tato contains protein in a small рег- 
centage it is of a very high biological 
value which 1з in no way inferior to the 
animal protein. It is stored in the cuter 
layer just below the skin of the potato 
and is destroyed if peeled raw. 


* То solve the food problem of Bengal 
an alternative crop has 10 be deve- 
loped. Potato, which already occupies 
a prominent place, deserves special 
attention. In Europe it has rapidly be- ` 
come а staple food crop and the 
acreage is being gradually increased 
further and further. The problems of | 
the potato crop as discussed above, If 
scientifically developed, would lead to 
great possibilities in India and espe- 
clally in Bengal where it may become 
not only a substitute food crop in 
addition to paddy bus may serve as a 
source of raw material for many indus 

trial developments, Жыкы 
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J ISH is one of the most important 

jtems of food in thé Bengali diet, 
mext only to riee, During the last few 
vears it has been found to be gradually 
А decreasing, and this shortage 1s almost 
p | phenomenal. Along with rice shortage 
Ж апа abnormal rise іп the price of all 
2 | essential articles, fish shortage is prac- 
ķi tically enhancing famine conditions in 

yal, 

|. EE what is the cause of this shor- 
| D tage?—There is no fish culture #0 


Bengal. Though thers are special 

f castes, professional fishermen, they de- 
pend fully on Nature for the supply of 
fish. Large tanks for the preservation 
and growth of different kinds of fishes 
are excavated and maintained by rich 
men, and these are almost always for 
^ the purpose of luxurious enjoyment of 

— fish-catching Бу fashionable people. 
There is practically no scientific method 
of fish rearing in these tanks, and there 

js no trade purpose in thelr mainten- 
ance while fishermen are а very poor 
ІП пе class of people catching fish on 
| the rivers, canals, bils and other water- 
| logged places and supplying the whole 
a population with their catches. They 
| usually build their houses very close to 
K such places and are a very hardy all- 
i weather-bearing people, timid, contented 
| and ignorant, using only ante-diluvian 
1 implemets for fish-catching, They will 
| not in the least bother their brains about 
| the prospect. of their catches, which’ they 
will attribute simply to luck, divine 
grace or wrath. While educated people 
do not even care to know whence and 
,how one of the most important items of 
their food is daily supplied, they are 
almost sure of their permanent and 
even supply and cannot think that con- 


OTECT | 


IAN ditions of weather have sufliclent bear- 
ing on the regular supply of fishes as 
5 T R | ES j on the supply of crops. But there has 
{ been a sudden change and it is no longer 

өле ) possible to keep one’s eyes closed. 


Fishermen's Lot 


Bengal fishermen are Jalias — they are 
Rajbanshis or the Parois and the Malos, 
both Hindus. and the Nikaris, mostly 
— |f Indien 1 Muslims. The Nikaris are not regular 
à thelr lols 4 fish-catchers, but are ‘mostly suppliers 
Г Lb of fish to distant places, or in other 
| words, middlemen, АП of them were 


yd, wil) surely fr 
dustrial India | 
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r all round p most hard hit by last year’s famine. 
eting for sl f They are landless and had to purchase 
ssion 18 19 | their food and had to starve as the 
ee sale proceeds of fish failed to keep pace 
INDUSTRIES | With the rise in the price of other food- 


stuffs. Their number has considerably 
diminished, and a large number had to 
leave their homesteads in search of 
morsels of food at city free kitchens, 
never to return to their old homes and 
profession. ' 

In Bengal, in spite of the importance 
Of fish as a diet, fishery is looked down 
upon by the Bhadralog class. Conse- 
quently the decrease in the number of 
Professional fishermen is bound to tell 
upon the regular supply of fishes. Over 
and above that, the destruction cf a 
Number of boats in the fishing areas for 
War policy and the impossibility of res- 
toring them due to the persistence of 
allround famine conditions, have consi- 
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FISH PROBLEMS IN BENGAL 


By MINENDRA NATH BASU, M.Sc., P.R.S., 


А. Lecturer, Department of Anthropology, Calcutta University 3 


derably aggravated the situation, and 
the prospect now is almost hopeless. 


The Ways Of Fish 


The enormous supply of fresh fish in 
lower Behgal was due to the network of 
rivers; canals and vast tracts of water- 
logged places known as bils. These are 


‘usually fresh-water fish and the Ben- 


galees take them cooked within a short 
ішпе after the catch. The majority 
of the Bengalees abhor dried fish, and 
not being a sea-going people and parti- 
cularly as the sea coast is to a consi- 
derable distance full of impenetrable 
forest, there is practically no supply of 
sea fish, except im the coastal districts 
of Chittagong and. Midnapur etc. But 
the sea is the most important source of 
fish supply, Fish have the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of always running up stream, 
i.e. against current, and there is an old 
adage that Fish follows water and 
fisherman follows fish’. In the rainy 
season, When the rivers e іп spate and 
the river mouths are much above the 
tides, sea fish like Hilsa (Hilsailisha), 


Bhetki (lates Calcarifer) ete, enter 
the river courses in numerous 
shoals. In a year in which the rain- 


fall is short and the rivers are not so 
full, Hilsa catch 15 found to be consi- 
derably diminished. Other fish even 
permanent fresh water fish, with in- 
numerable prawns, rush up the streams 
and canals leading from the Бе into 
the rivers, and there they get confined 
as scon as the outlets dry up with the 
close of the monsoon. These 9118 then 
become the resting places of a large 
number of fish and аге still looked 
upon as large reservoirs of fishes. 
Silting Up Of ' Bils ' 

Unfortunately these bils have not 
proved to be permanent reservoirs, most 
of them now dry up in the winter and 
others are in the process of becoming 
so in the near future Тһе cause is not 
far to seek. The Ganges and the Brah- 
maputra, the two main arteries of Ben- 
gal, may be regarded as the largest silt 
carrying rivers in the world. Year after 
year the beds of the bils and canals 
have been rising. Thls process has al- 
ready made a number of bils dry lands 
and obliterated the very traces of 8 
large number of canals. High spate in 
the rains in а year always led to a con- 
siderable rise іп thelr beds: The suc- 
cessive high spates in the years 1934, "38 
& 798 almost finished the pi] areas, and 
very few now retain water throughout 
the whole year. This has brought about 
scarcity not only in the supply of carp 
fishes and current water fishes but alsa 
of fishes like Kai, t Magur,? Singi? 
ete, which can sustain life even in 
mud, because In the dry season the bila 
are not merely without water but eveu 
without mud, and are pure hard soils 
looking like scorched earth, 


testudineus), Mager 


1 2. 
iSaccobranehus 


Ка! (Anabas d ы 
us batracnus). 9. Singl 


(ole 
fossilis). 
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To sum up: the causes of the shortage 
of fish supply are the following :— 

1. Gradual rise and drying up of bils 
and canals, and particularly during the 
flood of 1938. Since then fish supply 
has been tellingly decreasing. 

2. Rainfall appreciably decreasing 
in Bengal. Whether the Sukkur Barrage 
and the canal system in the Sind and 
Rajputana deserts have got any inluence 
on tht rainfall in Bengal should be 
scientifically investigated. 

3. Indiscriminate fish-catehing spe- | 
clally in the egg-laying season. If some 
prohibitive meagures are taken, there 
must be arrangements for supplying the 
people with some alternative food, to 
save them from malnutrition. 

4. Famine conditions of 1943, decreas- 
ing the number of fishermen and make 
ing their profession unprofitable. 

5. The destruction of a number of 
fishing boats rendering fish-catching 
more difficult and more unprofitable. 

6. The fishermen had also to sell their 
fishing implements and nets and even 
the few boats left, to procure rice at 
abnormally high prices. 

7. A large number of fishermen had 
to leave their homesteads in search of 
food and employment and most of them 
diù not return. i 


What Should Be Done 


No doubt all the causes cannot be re 
moved at opce. But arrangement 
should be made to preserve the fish re- 
servolrs or Б] areas, so that large numa 
bers of fishes may freely enter and 
multiply in them. The pil areas should 
be deepened with proper oilers to the 
rivers so that water may remain there 
throughout the year with currents in 
the connecting canals, 

The fishing Industry should be made 
attractive and educated men should 
come in with scientific meth of fish-_ 
rearing and fish-catching to teach 
fishermen how to make the industry 
more interesting and profitable. 

Fishermen should be encouraged in 
every possible way. They should not 
only be helped with money but there 
should be in the beginning 3 free supply 
of fishing implements, nets and even 
of boats. 

For proper and rapid marketing they 
should be accommodated with motor 
launches or some cheap switt means of 
transport. f қ 

In spite of all our efforts the bil 
areas, canals and rivers cannot remain 
permanent 85 the Ganges will not give 
up carrying silt, The suggestion of Dr. 
Meghnad Saha for constructing a huge 
barrage across the Padma or the Ganges 
must be taken into serious consideration 
in all future planning for the: regenera- 
tion of this poor country. 

The Barrage scheme may prove to be 
a grand solution of almost all the miser- 
able conditions of the land. It will not 
only control silt, but will also ensure 
proper water supply for the crops in 
general, making bath inesdations and 
Water scarcity impossitie. 
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URING the Jast few decades, there 

has been a tremendous advance in 
‘productive power, not only in the domain 
of industry, but in agriculture as well. 
This improvement in productive power 
has everywhere outrun ihe growth of 
population. Obviously, such progress in 
productive capacity ought to make the 
world richer, healthier and happler, and 
the problem of poverty should be auto- 
matically solved. Instead of all that, 
what do we find? The world wit- 
nessed ап unprecendented economic 
depression which shocked 1t to the 
marrow of its bones. There were large 
stocks of food-stufIs and raw materials 
for which no buyers could be found at 
a remunerative price. Millions of men 
and women could find no work because 
those who controlled the factories could 
find no means of selling their goods 
at a profit, The world stands aghast 
at its own productive power and the 
more this power increases, the less is 
the world able to make use of it. Prof. 
Cole rightly asks: 


Of what use is it that scientists 
should devise means of making 
human labour more productive, 14 
the result is to be that the increase 
of productive power becomes а posl- 
tive cause of unemployment and 
distress ? Of what use is it to devise 
means for the lightening of labour, 
if these means will only throw more 
and more people out of work and 
income? And what are we to Say 
of a world in which a farmer, when 
he sows his crop, has to pray for a 
bad harvest in order to rescue him 
from financial difficulties? We live 
in an odd world and no mistake, 1 


Capitalism The Evil 


Our physical power to produce goods 
has outrun our abllity to provide for 
their consumption, and the result is 
seen іп wide-spread unemployment, 
Suffering and bodily and mental deter- 
{oration of the people. “We are faced, 
indeed, with the spectacle of Industry, 
through sheer progressive efficiency, 
producing more and more and killing 
tne demand for its produet as it does 
80.2 It is, indeed, ludicrous that 
mnn should starve in the midst of poten- 
tial and even of actual abundance, and 
there should be sordid poverty in the 
midst of untold plenty. Wrote Crabbe — 
When plenty smiles—alas ! she 

smiles for few— 
and those, who taste not, 
yet behold her store, 
Are as the slaves that dig the ore— 
The wealth around them makes them 
doubly poor 

Tt is, of course, abundantly clear that 
the cause of our troubles is not tne 
abundance of production, but the orga- 
nisation of our есопотіс system, and 
the ideals for which {t stands. Capl- 
talism has not only brought in its train 
exploitation and unemployment, but has 
also reduced man to саппоп-ѓоддег and 
cogwheel. Slowly though surely, it has 
селен ЗА edid. ee ee АЕ 
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liquidated democracy by reducing it to 
a mockery. It has thrown humanity 
out of gear, and Gold the Tyrant strides 
the world like Colossus. Vain and dis- 
graceful attempts are made to drape 
capjtalism In the garb of freedom, justice 
and democracy, but everybody now 
knows that the velvet glove conceals 
the iron fist. For, if the supremacy of 
capitalism 18 challenged and threatened, 
it raises its ugly head with savage 
might and dictatorial insolence in the 
form of Fascism or Nazism. Prof. 
Laski, in his Where do we go from 
here, has traced the recent political 
history of the West and has conclu- 
sively proved that democracy is an im- 
possibility іп the capitalist countries. 
Where opposition js not powerful, сарі- 
talism can afford to keep up аррелг- 
ances and maintain parliamentary 
forms of administration. But in tae 
face of danger and insecurity, it does 
not hesitate to employ draconian vic- 
lence and totalitarian control. 


УА Money-Mad World 


Lord Keynes, in his The end of 
laissez- faire defines the principle of 


capitalism as "the dependance upon an 
intense appeal to the money-making 
and money-loving instincts of individuals 
as the main motive of the economic 
machine.” This inordinate greed tor 
money has created the intricate chain 
of exploitation, colonisation and im- 
perialism which inevitably lead to 
sanguinary wars and wholesale human 
slaughter. “Capitalism”, says Bernard 
Shaw, ‘has no conscience and no coun- 
try". Its ambition is profit; its God 
is Gold. This is what we call 'Eco- 
nomism' instead of humanism, As 
American Vice-President Wallace warns 
us, “Tha business-bosses are apt to put 
Wall Street first and the nation second”. 
Prof, Soddy calls money “The Achilles’ 
heel of civilisation’. “To regard money 
as made for man rather than man as 
made for money, would, to the money 
expert to-day, be as great a heresy as 
it was at one time to believe and teach 
that earth went round the sun and not 
the sun round the earth." 3 We live, 
therefore, in a money-mad world, where 
the capitalists are the supreme rulers. 
As Chakotin would put it. ‘The frantic 
and incessant race for profit and money 
has resulted in a calamitous ‘rape of 
the masses, But capitalism carries 
within itself the germs of its own 
destruction, because limitless greed, 
sooner or later, recoils on itself and 
spells ruin and disaster, If we sow ч 
wind we are sure to reap a whirl-wind. 
As the famous Communist Manifesto put 
jt, "Modern bourgeois society with its 
relation of production, of exchange and 
of prosperity, a society that has conju-- 
ed up such gigantic means of production 
and exchange, із like the sorcerer who ls 
no longer able to control the powers сі 
a 
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the nether world whom he has called 
up by his spells." 
What, then, is the remedy? How to 
solve this curious paradox of poverty 
plenty, of abundant productlon 
and wanton destruction? We cannot 
afford to be idle and complacent, 
leaving things as they are in the 
foud expectation that time itself is the 
best healer, “It із like sitting idly 
in a carriage when *the horse is 
running away. You can excuse it by 


saying "What else can I do? but your | 


impotence will not avert a smash," 4 
quoe 


The Fascist Plan 


Three distinct types of Plans have so 
far been tried and experimented with 
dn different countries of the world. The 
first is the Fascist or the Nazi Plan, 
but in this case the remedy is undeniab- 
ly worse than the disease. The German 
Four-year Plan of economie  self-sufü- 
ciency proclaimed by Hitler himself in 
September 1936, has, undoubtedly, re- 
duced unemployment by measures of 
armament and national economic equip- 
ment for self-sufficiency, But fuller 
employment did not lead. to a higher 
standard of living; instead, the nation 
was armed to the teeth and the Ger- 
man people were taught to preter 
'guns' to ‘butter’. The Nazi economy 
proved to be essentially a War economy. 
It was highly explosive and it did ex- 
plode and shook the whole world to its 
very foundations. Although attempts 
were made to appease and placate the 
labour class in the name of a ‘Corporate 
State’, Big Business continued to pay 
the piper and, call the tune. In fact, 
Fascism itself was born out of decadent 
and hence aggressive capitalism, and its 
essential function was to butiress the 
tottering fortress of greed and exptoita- 
tion, In the Fascist Plan, the individual 
has been ruthlessly subordinated to the 
totalitarian contre) of the State. "We 
are living through the most dangerous 
idolatry of all ages, the deification of 
the Stute,"5 Democracy, which із 
fundamentally based on respeet for hu- 
man personality has been  sedulous!y 
suppressed to yield place to all powerful 
dictatorship. "Man is the measure 
of all things" said the Greek thin- 
ker Photogoras, But, instead of man, 
the State has now been made the 
measuring-rad of all our principles, 
The Athenian ideal was totalitarian 
man: but the Fascist economy fol 
lows the Spartan principle of Totalt- 
larian State. 


The second type of economie Plane 
ning has been tried in the United 
States of America. I refer to Presh 
dent Roosevelt's New Deal Тп fact, 
the New Deal has never been а Plan 
in the proper sense of the word. 16 

(Continued on page 163.) 
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S PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY 
whose loss the nation mourned 
the other day was the last of the 
giants who made Bengal what she is 
to-day. Sir J. C. Bose, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, Sir Brojendra Nath 
Seal Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
R. Das and, last though not least, 
Rabindranath Tagore. predeceased 
him. In order to understand and ap- 
preciate the contribution of Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra, it is necessary 10 
form a mental picture of Bengal as 
these makers of the, country’s destiny 
found it when they came. It is need- 
less to say that the position which 
Bengal occupies. to-day and the re- 
cognition which this province recelv- 
ed both in India and in the wider 
world were due in a large measure 
to the devoted services of this noble 
band of leaders. Bengal easily sur- 
passed others in scientific activities, 
in selt-sacrifice, in educational orga- 
nisation, in Politics, in Philosophy and 
even in Oratory and naturally this 
province came to occupy the fore- 
most place in India. And of this noble 
band of leaders, Prafulla Chandra 
was perhaps the most devoted and 
selfless. For he consecrated his life 
exclusively to the cause of science and 
to his country's uplift. He was а 
bachelor and tore asunder all family 
ties in order to serve the better the 
causes which were far more dear to 
his heart than any family obligations. 


Prafulla Chandra was born at 
Rarull, a small village in Khulna 
District; in 1861. His father Haris 


Chandra Ray was in fairly affluent 
circumstances. The village stands on 
ihe river Kapotaksha which has been 
immortalised Іп one of Michael's 
sonnets. The poet's birth place Sagar- 
dari is not very far from Prafulla 
chandra's. In his early years Prafulla 
Chandra was a sickly boy and hls 
early educatlon suffered in no smali 
measure from this circumstance. How- 
ever, after passing the Entrance Exa- 
minatlon he entered Presidency Col- 
lege and before taking any degree he 
obtained the Gilchrist scholarship and 
sailed for England. Prafulla Chandra 
was awarded this scholarship for 
his proficiency in English litera- 
iure for which he retained a 
taste till the last. After all science 
and art are twin sisters and their 
separation Is more or less artificial. 


Brilliant Career 


Be that as it may, Prafulla Chan- 
dra came back to his motherland in 
1888 after completing his educatlon 
їп Scotland and in the following year 
Was appointed to a Professorship in 
Chemistry at the Presidency College. 
He had, of course, to be satished with 
а Provincial Service post, for the 
Indian Education Service was reserv- 
ed for the heaven-born. Any white- 
man, whatever his qualifications, was 
deemed to be superior to an Indian. 
That was the principle which guided 
in those days the powers that be and 
the number of whitemen in Presi- 

dency College was by no means 1п- 
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ACHARYA PRAFULLA CHANDRA 


By Rai Bahadur KHAGENDRA NATH MITRA, Cal. Unive 


Practically every de- 
partment in the college had а White- 
man at its head and both as а stu- 
dent and as & colleague of Dr. P. C. 
Ray, I found him smarling under а 
sense of injustice. 

But his position as а savant was 
assured in the world of science and 
his many discoveries іп the realm of 
Chemistry coupled with his work on 
Hindu Chemistry secured for him just 
appreciation from votaries of the 
science in many lands and 
climes. Аз а delegate of the 
University of Calcutta to the Bri- 
tish Empire Universities Con- 
ference held at Cambridge, I had 
an opportunity of coming into con- 
tact with scientists who represented 
various Universities; and it filled my 
heart with pride when I heard from 
their own.lips loud praise of «Dr. P. 
C. Ray's achievements. One of them, 
a Professor of Chemistry in. Scottish 
Universities, spoke eloquently of him 
and unequivocally deprecated the 
mentality of those narrow-minded 
members of the profession who, out of 
sheer jealousy (һе said), had stood. in 
the way of conferring: the much eo- 
veted distinction of F.R.S. on Dr. Ray. 
Т forget his name for I made over to 
Sir Prafulla Chandra, on my return 
from England, the card which he had 
given me. 


Public Benefactor 


Although I was not a student of 
science at the Presidency College, I 
had a rare opportunity of being as- 
sociated with him in various works 
caleulated to promote the well-being 
of the students. I had started & Ben- 
gali Literary Society at the Presidency 
College and Sir Prafulla was made 
its President. There was a Students 
Aid Fund which had been resuscitat- 
ed by me and Dr. Ray was one of its 
Vice-Presldents and a very generous 
contributor. His interest was not 
however confined within the four walls 
of the college he served. But it em- 
braced the entire community of needy 
students. When a Committee was 
established for the aid of the students 
of Jessore and Khulna he threw 
himself heart and soul into it. This 
Committee, known by the name оѓ 
Jessore-Khulna Seva Samity of which 
Dr. Ray was the permanent Presi- 
dent, did very useful work for seve- 
ral years, I remember distinctly that 
although Prafulla Chandra  scrupu- 
lously shunned public engagements of 
would not hesitate to 
attend the meetings of this Commit- 
tee which usually met in the premi- 
ses of the City College (now school) 
south of College Square. Many stu- 
dents urged by the desire of pursuing 
their studies in untoward circums- 
tances would also appeal to him di- 
rect for help and Prafulla Chandra un- 
grudgingly gave it—up to the limits 
of his purse. Many schools апа col- 
leges received his donations. Bagerhat 
College which bears his name and 


considerable. 
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sight of Bengali youths yt 
worked themselves almost р 
order to obtain the hallmark 
University but who preferred | 

the unlucrative profession of o MÙ 
teachers and lawyers distress cler] з 
and Prafulla Chandra was une Шш | 
in his condemnation of the пи | 
thelr intellectual parts, His pos’ @ 
this subject ig a standing Eds on | 
to his desire for the economie watt | 
of the educated people of Bengal litt 


A Practical Builder 


Prafulla Chandra was j 
ist Не was eminently pratis ea 
demonstrated that the Bengalee i | 
brains enough to build up indust id ; 
His industrial concern, the Beni 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Worm P 
of which he was the founder along 
with the late Professor Chandra Еш 
san Bhaduri remains to this day 55 
of the greatest and most successu P 
business undertakings іп the whos D^ 
of India. It was Dr. Roy's considerei 
opinion that the craze for literary 
education of the present day among 
the youngmen of Bengal was proving 
thelr economic ruin and he was never | 
tired of emphasising it. Thus when 
he was convinced of the economie 
possibilities of Khaddar he was Ше И 
less in preaching its creed among the | 
half-starved millions of hls country 
men. He had great faith In Khaddar 
also as a means of political salvation 
Dr. Ray travelled thousands ani 
thousands of miles in his old age 
carrying the mission of Khaddar 19 
the remotest parts of India, Once the 
Dewan of a Native State asked him f 
a savant like him was justified Ш 
spending his time in works of ш 
kind which might have been Дон 
profitably employed in the laboratory: 
Sir Prafulla replied with hi gi 
equanimity that a year cone ours. 
365 days and each day of 24 Peg 
So there was time enough whie an 
be spared from the jaboratory wr 
spent on the uplift of ones Pi, 
land. The welfare of his coun 
its freedom were the 
sions of Acharya Prafull 
The great 
earnestness 
anything on which he DO 10o 

y chenilca' 
heart, Whether in the пат зано or 
ratory or in business 078% was ak 


i olitical sphere, was 
in theme and earnest. He по} 


ways sincere 

scientist, an educationist tien Jus 
a social reformer, 8 Рош ТІ; 
and above all a philanti’ оду di 
every sphere he did his Wo mane 
well, Prafulla Change causes К 
services in the тёш  165) 
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MY GURU 


-T has been a great fortune for me 

to be in intimate association with 
my great Guru, Sir Prafulla Chandra 
Ray since 1911 when we first met. 
He at once adopted me as his pupil 
and I bowed down before him as my 
respected and beloved Guru, and our 
relationship and association deepened 
with years. He was a most kind- 
hearted and remarkably active man 
and a highly affectionate and inspir- 
ing teacher. 

Не carried on very important re- 
searches specially in nitrite chemistry 
since 1899. From 1910 onwards my 
Guru was keen on the investigation 
of nitrites from a physico-chemical 
point of view and In 1910-12 he car- 
тібі on with Professor S. С, Mukerji 
researches in the freezing points of 
nltrite solutions and when in 1911 
I humbly suggested to him that the 
electric conductivity measurements of 
some nitrite solutions may be (акеп 
up by me, he was exceedingly de- 
lighted and asked the question: "Can 
it be done іп this country ?"—because 
it was felt at that time that the 
“conductivity” water could not be pre- 
pared їп our country With my 
Guru's blessings and active со-орега- 
tion electric conductivity water was 
prepared for the first time іп this 
country in a ‘small room, rather a 
cellar, at опе side of the stairs of 
the Presidency, College, 
191. With this conductivity water, 
the electric conductivity of almost all 
the soluble nitrites was determined 
and several papers published specially 
in the Journal of the London Chemi- 
cal Society, and these received favour- 
able comments from the late Pro- 
fessors Sir Henry Roscce, Н. Б, Baker, 
Sir William Tilden and Sir Gilbert 
Morgan; these results have been 
embodied In numerous text-books in 
Inorganic and physical chemistry. His 
researches on nitrites, organic sulphur 
compounds, valencies -of gold, plati- 
num and other metals are of very 
great importance-and should have re- 
ceived much greater appreciation all 
Over the world but independence ol 
Spirit, great patriotism and national- 
ism perhaps stood іп his way. . The 
newer generation of indlan chemists 
who may be unfamillar with his pub- 
lished papers would do very well to 
Study these original papers in the 
Journal of the London and Indian: 
Chemical Societies, and we must know 
What our great lender and Guru has 


achieved in the realm of academic 
researches. 


Explorer Of History 


His monumental work History of 
Hindu Chemistry published in two 
volumes attracted" well-merited praise 
all Over the world. Men like Marcelin 
Berthelot, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sylvain 
ЗІ. and other great authorities have 
escribed |t as a pubiication of great 
erit and, value in the history of 


AE 


Calcutta, іп” 
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By Dr. N. R. DHAR, D.Sc. 


sciences. For the first time an Indlan 
chemist conclusively proved that tne 
Hindus were great ploneers in steel 
making, caustic Alkali preparation, and 
in the medicinal applications of iron 
and mercury preparations and thal 
they were very much ahead of other 
nations, who adopted these proce- 
dures from Our country. Intellectual 
superiority of the Hindus even in the 
domain of practical science and its 
applications was established with 
great -ability and authority by my 
Guru and this ls a contribution oí 
first-rate importance to the realisa- 
tion of an Indian nation, which had 
a tremendously big past and has per- 
haps a very big and promising future. 
This contribution of our Guru is a 
capital achievement and 1s being ac- 
knowledged all over the world and 
specially in this country, He was 
also a very great teacher and as a 
teacher may perhaps be yanked on a 
траг with the greatest Professors like 
Liebig, Dumas, Oswald Arrhenius and 
others, 


Nurse Of Scientists 


Sir P, C. Ray's laboratory at the 
Presidency College and the Science 
College, Calcutta, have been described 
by the great Orientalist, Sylvain Levi 
of Paris, and other great men as the 
nursery of Indian chemlsts. He has 
inspired during a period of nearly 50 
years young chemists and physicists 
by his contagious love of learning and 
keenness for the advancement of 
science and {ts applications and by 
his paramount love of his pupils and 
country. 

He was the great founder of a 

School of Scientists’ in this country 
and this has led to a remarxable deve- 
lopment of sclence and its application 
in this country during the last 30 
years, This Ís my Gurus great 
achievement, 
` For over 40 years he preached the 
gospel of industrialisation of our coun- 
try. He has taught us that the 
wealth and prosperity of the country 
cannot increase without the develop- 
ment of industries. 
‘rials available and 'produced in this’ 
country should be worked out into 
finer products by Tndians in Indian 
mills, factories and workshops owned 
by Indian capital. Agricultural pur- 
suits alone even scientifically carried 
out cannot solve the: problem of 
poverty In this country and he has 
emphasised at all times that India 
must produce all the materials con 
sumed in this country and this is 
& very great lesson, the benefits of 
which we have just begun ta reap. 

The Bengal Chemical and Pharma. 
ceutical Works of which be was the 
founder, is a first-rate practical de- 
monstration of his precepts regarding 


The raw mate- ~ 


the industrialisation of the country, 
For nearly 50 years this concern was 
his heart and soul and due to his 
sacrifice and labours, this is the big- 
gest manufacturing enterprise for 
drugs in the whole of Asia end this 
is an immortal edifice. to the credit, 


ability, sterling charatter and sacrl- | 


fice of my Guru. АП his life һе had 
been exhorting young men and women 
not to rely on jobs but to go in for 
business and industries and he was 
urging us all to follow the exampie 
of the Marwaris in the business line; 
His advice is, I am happy to see, being 
followed in many directions. 


Inspirer Of Research 


He had always been Кееп on 
research and advancement of lear- 
ning. The facilities for research 
at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, were not very elaborate and 
due to my Guru's insistence on greater 
facilities for research and through the 
efforts of the great educetionlst Sit 
Ashutosh Mukerji and dite to the prin- 
cely munificence of Sir Т. М. Palit, Sir 
Rash Behari Ghosh and others, the 
University College of Science and 
Technology was established in Calcutta. 
This is а landmark in the progress of 
science and its application in this land 
of ours. The professors and lecturers 
at this temple of learning аге поё heayi« 
Iy"saddled with routine lecturing and 
teaching work andhave plenty of time 
and leisure for original work and ads 
vancement of learning. In this respect 
University of Calcutta has been a pioneer 
as it caters in the University section. 
for post-graduate work and research 
work only and allows the teachers and 
„students plenty of scope for creating new 
knowledge and its applications, Unior- 
tunately most of the other Universitles 
in the country nre saddled with under- 
graduate degree work and this {з à 
handicap to the progress of knowledge 
and its creation, y 

The example of Calcutta University 
should be emulated by other Universities. 
іп the country, otherwise thelr progress 
will be checked, In the United States 
of America and on the Continent, in 
France, Germany, Norway, Sweden, and 
Holland only post-graduate work and 
research work are carried on іп the 
Universities, technological institutes and 
technical high schools of University 
rank, and that is how science and its 


applications receive a tremendous im- | 


petus in these countries resulting in an 


increase of national wealth. The Unle | 
versity of Calcutta is rightly following | 


the Continental method and not tha 
English system as typified by London, 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities 
where degree work is associated with 
research work. 
The facilities available at the Sciencg 
(Continued on page 165), 
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Durga Puja! The day of days! It is the most 
important social event which marks your i 
| calendar and to which you look forward through- i 
H H 
i out the year, This great occasion calls for a i 
i great gesture of hospitality to all your friends i 
and relations, and the best way to celebrate i 
itis to turn your daily domestic tea party into i i 
i i 
| \ 
i 
H 


a gala affair in which tea must flow as freely 
asthe spirit of gaiety. On all social occasions 
likewise serve plenty of tea to your guests, 
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ІНБЕВТЕО BY THE INDIAN ТЕА MARKET EXPANSION BOARD 
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паз been а serles of expedients de- 
‘signed to see Capitalism safely 
through а bad time. It was a deter- 
reconstruct the 
capitalist system by removing tne 
more obvious causes of  mal-ad[ust- 
ment. President Roosevelt did пог 
intend to establish a new economic 
system in the United States: he only 
tried to make the ой system work 


again by drastic overhauling and re- 
' pair. Public works were started to 
help the capitalists to improve the 


Jevel of effective demand bv provid- 
ing additional employment; hours af 
work were reduced and wages were 
raised, tariff walls were readjusted, 
agriculture was helped by public pur- 
chase in order to avoid glutting of 
market, areas under certain crops 
were reduced to raise the level от 
farm prices, State loans were ad- 
vanced to Banks to restore thelr fin- 
ancial soundness. Open-market ope- 
rations and inflation were used to re- 
gulate the general price level. These 
measures helped America to tide over 
the crisis to a great extent. But it was 
no permanent cure of the inherent 
disease; only symptoms were treated as 
a temporary measure to alleviate the 
trouble. “The New Deal was по! 
designedly a move towards any sort “f 
even semi-Socialism, but rather ап 
attempt to set American Capitalism 
cnce more firmly on а profit-making 
basis." 1 


British Drift 


Great Britain. іп consonance 
her conservative traditions, has 
following the policy of ‘drift’ in 
sphere of economic planning as 


with 
been 

tne 
well 


^. It can be said with a very close ap- 


proximation to truth that up to 1914, 
she furnished an almost perfect ех- 
ample of a planless economy This 
freedom could not, however, survive 
the experience of war when Govern- 
ment control of trade, industry and 
agriculture was imperative. After (ће 
post-war economic slump, Great  Brl- 
tain had also to resort to certain 
measures of economic planning. But 
all the planning has been done piece- 
meal, without co-ordination, and, to 
all. appearances, without any clear ob- 
Jective in view. 
what she had to do under the stress 
of circumstances at particular times. 
The latest attempt in this direction is 
the well-known Beveridge Plan. Its 
chief objective ts "full employment”, 
апа a guarantee for every citizen of a 
National Minimum 1n all the contin- 
gencies of life by means of Employ- 


ment Insurance, Disability Benefits, 
Old Age Pensions, Children's Allow- 
ances and Medical Services. It is 


meant to level down the rich by tax- 
ing them and levelling up the ponr 
by granting them various amenities 
of life out of the proceeds, of such 
taxation. Disraeli had remarked that 
England was divided into two na- 
tlons—the nation of the rich and the 
Nation of the poor, But. as a result 
of schemes like the Beveridge Plan, 
the country will now be divided, to 
orrow Dean Inge's expression, Into 
qun) nations of the tax-payers and 
ax-eaters.” 2 It is true that unemploy- 


‘Ment insurance is not so humiliating 


E ‘doles’; but^we have to concede that 
the difference is only of degree and not 
of kind. This kind of Planning is à 
Tound-about process of first allowing the 
MA 


‘Practical Economics’ by G. D. Н. Cole, 
2. "The Fall of the Idols’, M 


She has done only. 


capitalists to exploit the poor and then 
throwing crumbs of financial help to the 
exploited by taxing the exploiters. The 


whole procedure is unnatural, degrad- 
ing and uneconomic. 


Soviet Planning 


The third kind of Planning is that 
ot the Soviet Union The two Rus- 
siau Five-year Plaus attracted univer- 
sal attention and admiration because 
they were founded on new principles 
of Socialism as against Capitalism. 
All over the world, the Soviet experi- 
ment was hailed as the saviour of ex- 
ploited humanity. It is also true that 
the U.S.S.R. did succeed considerably 
in ralsing the standard of living of 
the masses by a thorough and. svste- 
matic socialist Planning. The capita- 
list class was systematically eliminat- 
ed and rooted out with an iron hand. 
There were mass murders, treason 
trials and purges, and the Communist 
party reigned supreme as the ‘dicta- 
tor of the proletariat” ^ Individual 
freedom had to be rigorously curtail- 
ed and circumscribed. Yet the So- 
viet experiment was recognised as a 
great landmark in the history ot eco- 
nomic reconstruction and as a great 
act of human liberation because ıt 
dethroned capitalism from the high 
pedestal and planned economic life in 
terms of the masses, Industry, trade 
and commerce were owned and re- 


gulated by the State in the interest 
of the people. Naturally. therefore, 
athe Russian Revolution filled the. 


poor, exploited and down-trodden na- 
tions of the world with hope and ad- 
miration. 


" Reaction '' To Russia 


But the reaction has now set in, 
and the erstwhile supporters and ad- 
mirers of the Russian Revolution and 
the Soviet Socialist Economy are 
feeling disillusioned. Those writers 
and thinkers like Louis Fischer, Max 
Eastman, Andre Gide and Freda Ut- 
ley, who had lived in the Soviet Union 
for vears and who interpreted the 
Rusian experiment to the world, are 
now disappointed by the direction in 
which the Revolution is progressing. 
In our own country, enthusiastic 50- 
cialists like M. R. Masani are now 
greatly dissatisfied with the fruits of 
Soviet Planning. Socialist Society 
was, originally, meant to be classless, 
democratic and international. The 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ was 
supposed to be a passing phase, as the 
State itself was ‘to wither away’ after 
the period of transition. Democracy 
was to be the key-stone of Soviet or- 
ganisation and the ultimate aim of 
the Revolution was international 
Communism. Instead. the society, far 
from being classless, 1s dominated by 
a new and powerful section, the 
Managerial Class.3 Moreover, inequa- 
lities of incomes are also daily increasing. 
the difference being as much аз 80:1 
The Government shows not the leas; 
tendency to relax its completé strangle 
hold on individual liberty of any kind, 
and the complete regimentation of the 
people has been the culmination of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, "Thai 
dictatorship is no longer even of the 
Communist party, but that of a leader 
functioning through a ruthless and 
merciless Secret Police, the G.P,U..on 
wnien Hitler has modelled his Ges- 
------.--------------------- 
з. See Burnham's ‘Managerial Revolution’, 


Қ 
as its anthem. With a return to | 
nationalism, 10 18 almost impossible 
to resist the natural consequenc 
—a return to imperialism, even 
though it be of the socialist brand. | 
And with the progress of the present | 
war, there are now sufficient facts to 
indicate that Russia is fast develop- | 
ing into a huge and haughty Socialist 
Empire, or, to úse a milder and swee- 
ter word, 'Socialist Commonwealth. 


Power Will Corrupt 
The pivotal cause of this transfor- 
mation is not far to seek. With 
centralized control and large-scale 
planning, individual liberty is hound 
to be crushed and liquidated, and 
the ensuing political power is sure to 
corrupt the rulers, however great and 
nobleminded they may be. It (5 true 
that in Soviet Russia, the State owns 
the factors of production, But the 
point of fundamental importance 15; 
who owns the State? Totalitarian 
control of political and economic 
affairs has concentrated power au- 
tomatically in the hands of the su- 
preme dictator Stalin and hls mana- 
gerial bureaucracy, Dr. Gyanchand 
observes in his introduction to ‘Indus- 
trial Problems of Inma 
The dangers of economie and poli- 
tical despotism inherent in a system 
Of centralized control of the entire 
System of production have to be ad. 
mitted. It is bad enough to have to 
be subservient to an employer for one's 
living but subservience imposed by the 
State which controls every avenue of 
employment is infinitely worse. 
Judged by Dr, Sun Yat-sen's Three 
Peoples Principles of nationalism, de- 
mocracy and livelihood, all the three 
types of Plans—Nazi American and 
Russian—fall short of our Ideal The 
last one satisfles to a great extent at 
least the last principle of livelihood, 
But mere livelihood is not enough; 
there must be freedom and scope for 
the development of the individual 


The Gandhian Alternative 

What then, is the alternative? The 
solution lies in simplicity, decentrali- 
zation and cottage industrialism. And 
it is from this point of view that 
Gandhian economic ideas haye as- 
sumed unusual significance at a time 
when other economic theories have 
led us to а olind alley. There was а 
time when Gandhijis economics was 
scoffed at as chimerical, faddy апа 
unpractical. But subsequent expert- 
ence, not only in this country but all 
over the word, has compelled a careful 
study of the economic implications 
and potentialities of decentralized 
cottage industrialism. Even prominent 
British economists like Prot Cole are 
forced to concede that “Gandhi's 
ampaign for the development of the 
heme-made cloth industry—Khad- 
dar—is no mere fad of a romantic 
eager to revive the past, but a ргас- 
tical attempt to relieve the poverty 
and uplift the standard of the Indian 
villager." 5 А Gandhian Plan, there- 
fore, is a practical and imperative 
need of the moment because it pre- 
sents to the perplexed and war-torn 
world an economie system based on. 
peace, democracy and human values. 
4. ‘Socialism 
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ASSAM — CINDERELLA © 


(Continued from page 147) 
great part m the future development ot 
the province. 

The war has brought Assam into pro- 
minence and given her for the moment 
an importance that is not her own. 
But will she return after the war to 
her former obscurity or will she blossom 
forth as a princess among the pro 
vinces of India? As іп other parts of 
India, the thoughts of the people are 
turning to post-war reconstruction, 
The potentialities of this little-known 
province are enormous. The Grow More 
Food Campaign has shown to what an 
extent agricultura] production сап be 
increased by planning. The physical 
nature of the country with its two large 
navigable rivers surrounded by hills 
down which flow great volumes of 
water, which could be harnessed to 
give Assam the cheapest hydro-electrt- 
сісу in the world. make it а land 
eminently suitable for industrial deve- 
lopment, The modern world is run by 
electricity and not only can this clean 
form of power be used in paper mills, 
gunpowder works, silk mills, cement 
manufacture, rice mills, tea factories, 
plastic works, china, pottery, glass, ply- 


wood and match factories, timber mills 
and many other industries all the raw 
products of which are available in 
Assam, but above all it can be used for 
the direct benefit of the agriculturalist, 
both in manufacturing fertilisers for 
him and in irrigating dry land and 
expelling water from inundated areas 
Ir will bring the villager comfort by 
providing him wlth a means of light. 
water supply, power for agricultural 
activities such аз threshing and win- 
nowing, the radio, the cinema and all 
those modern conveniences by which 


the standard of living of the masses 
mày be raised and their outlook 
widened, It is noteworthy that in 


spite of her 64 different languages the 
province has not yet been given a 
broadcasting station. 


MY GURU А5 


(Continued from page 161) 
College, Calcutta, should be greatly 
Increased for the development of the 
province and the country. My Guru, 
Whose dream had always been to see а 
big, united and industrially prosperous 


WHEN HITLER FALLS ...... 


(Continued. from page 149) 
have an annoying influence on the 
minds of many and ihey will naturally 
liquidate their holdings of securities, 
Some real» selling will therefore, take 
place in the Stock Market as soon as 
the war ends, and prices will decline. 
But how much. and how long wil) this 
fall last? It will indeed be тегу" sharp 
їп the case of war stocks. and rather 
moderate in respect of the ‘peace 
stocks’. But it will neither crash the 
market, nor make 1t a long time affair, 
In other words it will not В” extreme 
and it will be short-lived. 

To many men to-day it appears that 
the question of taxes and the handling 
of the public debt will be the most 
fundamental problem that will face us 
When the war is over, Shall we have 
any relief from the present burdensome 
tax load when the war is over? Cer- 
tainly there will be such relief. How- 
ever this does not mean that taxes will 
be reduced immediately ¿fter the ter: 
mination of the war It will be done 
within a reasonably short time. And 
the reason for it is that the public will 
demand it, and no administration can 
hope to rule peacefully if it fails to 
Recede to such demand. But how large 
will the reduction be? That is, of 
course, cnyone's guess—and no one’s 
Guess Is worth anything. But for those 
Who like figures, it may be said that an 
overall reduction of 20 per cent should 
be well within the realm of possibility. 

Another reason why taxes will be 
reduced in the post-war period fs that 
no system of individual enterprise can 
live without such reduction. A system 
of individual enterprise can operate only 
When there 1. a continuous flow of capi- 
tal into production. Such a flow 15 pos- 
sible only when there are savings. And 
Saving is posible only when there is no 
heavy load of taxation. So. if the pre- 
Sent heavy load of taxation is continued 
Tight into the post-war period, it will 
Mean the annihilation of new sapital 
for new businesses. And no progressive 


government on earth can suffer that 
to happen. 


Now if taxes are reduced, how shalt 


we then carry our huge public debt? 
This 18 a simple job if the govern- 
ment follows a rational policy of wise 
„governmental spending. If we have in 
the post-war period a sensible and 
prudent administration, it will be pos- 
sible for it, by the adoption of a policy 
of wise spending, not only to pay the 
annual interest charges but also to wipe 
out the debt gradually—even if there 
be a reduction of taxation. 


After all this 15 said it should, how- 
ever, be remarked that we should not 
possibly hope to get back to the guoa 
old davs of the pre-war period. As we 
have already put 1t down above, the 
present waris more оѓ а revolution than 
a war. The forces and facto:s under- 
lying this revolution will go right into 
the post-war period. All over the world 
there will be heard the cry for a new 
design of life The various post-war 
plans will set up thls new design. So 
that even if the price levels remain 
high by 100 per cent, this shall be offset 
by larger national income, a higher 
standard of living, security from social 
curses like unemployment ete, апа 
greater immunity from poverty, igno- 
rance and disease, 


Acharya 
(Continued [rom page 160) 
all the more appreciated when it Is 
remembered that indifferent health 
pursued him even from his boyhood. 
In spite of this, he did not hesitate 
to respond when his country's cull 
came. He was for many years Pre- 
sident of the Banglya Sahitya Pari- 
sat and up to the last President of 
the National Council of Education, 
I had the good fortune to bę asso- 
ciated with him in some of these 
activities and shall always remeniber 
the example he set of impartiality, 

breadth of vision and courage. 


In concluding this short sketch of 
the life of a man of versatile genius 
like Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray— 


Prafulla 


A 


censtruetlon. These are to deal with 
X1) Agriculture and Forests, (2) Com- | 
munications, (3) Hygiene and Social 
Welfare, (4) Industries, (6) Employ- 
ment of demobilised soldiers and (6) 
Resources. The other provinces of 
India are well ahead in their post-war 
reconstruction plans, The problems of 
war have forced Assam to pay more 
heed to the present than the future. 
A vigilant public should see to it that 
the exigencies of the present do not 
blind them to the possibilities of the 
future Cinderella at the ball is destin. 
ed to be a princess she must not te . 
allowed to revert to her humtte place 


by the kit ben fire. : ө 
India, looked "back with pleasure and 
satisfaction that his stupendous etorta 
in creating a big school of young selen- 
tists in India and industrialising the 
country and creating self-respert among 
our countrymen had not been in vain, 
His noble enterprise in promoting :n- 
dustries has led to remarkable progress 
and we, his pupils who are his intellec- | 
tual children and devotees, pray that 
his noble and great Ше may continue 
to inspire posterity for decades to come | 

When I think of the great-and the 
kind man and the deep and abiding love, 
kindness, tenderness and sunshine re- 
ceived from him and the happy and 
inspiring years spent at his feet and 'n 
close association, my heart ts filled with 
{оу and deep gratitude to the Giver ot 
all good things for His kindness in 
giving us the prince of princes amongst 
men as our beloved Guru, 


My invincible belief is that in the end 
science (organised knowledge? and 
peace Will triumph over ignorance and 
war and that nations will unite not то 
destroy but help each other and the 
future will belong to those who have 
done most for sutfering humanity In- 
dia is going to take her rightful place 
in this true progress and onward maren 
of civilization, and the name of our 
great Guru will be ranked along with 
those of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swamt 
Vivekananda, Sir J. С. Bose, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Rabindra Nath Tagore 93 
giants in the making of India as a great 
nation. 


Chandra 


it is well-nigh bnpossible to do justice 
within this narrow compass--l wish 
іс make one observation, viz, the 
greatest legacy of this great teacher 
із not his scientific researches, inya- 
luuble as they аге, nor his work for 
the country's cau but the example 
of selflessness which he set before hls 
countrymen. То quote the words of 
Sir Jagadis Chandra on the occasion 
of Dr. Ray's 10th birthday ceremony, 
“Тһе association of plain living and 
high thinking is always rare; in ad- 
dition to these there is in Sir Р. С, 
Ray the element of vigorous action 
which knows no rest. And there із по 
higher example for the young genera- 
tion to emulate than the life of this | 
great teacher," 
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ROM time іттетогіа! India and 
China have been maintaining 
ties of friendship between each other, 
and dating `а5 far back as the Vedas 
we find the name of China mentioned 
іп our sacred literature. At the very 
beginning of the Christian era we find 
Fa Hien and Huan Tsang coming to 
India to establish cultural relationship 
petween these two stalwarts of civiliza- 
tion; Kashyap Matanga and Kumar- 
jiva going 10 China and,making it, as it 
were, their second homeland. They have 
enriched the languages by translating 
«о many volumes from Sanskrit into 
Chinese. 


Rabindranath is the greatest and 
foremost of the ambassadors in recent 
times to revive this lost link which has 
stil] more been strengthened by the visits 
of men like Jawaharlal Nehru and Sar- 
yapalli Radhakrishnan to China and the 
recent kind visit of Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek to India, Tù 
ig not merely wishful thinking but & 
reasonable belief that the war-torn West 
also will^in the near future, turn to- 
wards the East to shape a new world 
peace based upon ccsmopolitan prin- 
ciples in which China and India will 
prove to be the major contributors, 


The Cheena-Bhavana 


i Looking from this point of view one 
will see the immense possibilities and 
the great importance of an institution 
llke the Cheena-Bhavana, an offspring 
qf the Sino-Indian Cultural Soctety, 
founded under the auspices of the Vis- 
va-Bharati with the ideals of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


In tracing the early history of the 
establishment of Cheena-Bhavana in 
Santiniketan, we come to the historic 
visit of Rabindranath to China in 1924, 
when he broached the idea of reviving 
the cultural- link between India and 
China. The - undying entliusiasm of 
Prof Tan Yun-Shan kindled the hearts 
of Chinese scholars and gave impetus 
to Rabindranath in  materialising his 
wish. On the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the Sino-Indian Cultural So- 
ciety here in 1934, Rabindranath sent 
A message to China, saying; “It 1з our 
duty to-day to revive the herole spirit 
of that pilgrimage, following the an- 
cient path which is not merely а geo- 
graphical one but the great historical 
path that was built across the difficult 
barriers of race difference and dlite- 
rence of language and tradition, reach- 
ing the spiritual home where шап 18 
in bonds of love and co-operation.’ 
With untiring devotion and ardent op- 
timism, Prof. Tan Yun-Shdn went to 
every scholar and patriot of his coun- 
try: to explain the necessity of estab- 
lishing an institution beyond the Hi- 
malayas to maintain the link of culture 
between the two fellow nations. . He 
came to Santiniketan in 1928, went 
back to China in 1933, again ‘came 10 
Santiniketan in 1934 and organised the 
Sino-Indian Cultural Society here, 
Went back to China, for funds 
books, to start (ле Chinese section in 
Santiniketan, ' came over successfully, 


and ` 


Link Betmen India And China 


By BEERENDRA C. BA NERJEA, Santiniketan | 


and the Cheena-Bhavana was formally 
opened on April 14, 1987, the first day 
of Vaishakh, 1344 B.S. 


A Path-Opening 


Оп this memorable and welcome 
occasion, Rabindranath, in introducing 
the whole scheme and idéal of the un- 
dertaking, started with these words: 
‘The most memorable fact of human 
history is that of a path-opening, not 
for the clearing of a passage for ma- 
chines or machine guns, but for help- 
ing the realisation by races of their 
affinity of minds, their mutual obliga- 
tion of а common humanity. Such a 
rare event did happen and the path 
was built between our people and the 
Chinese іп an age when physical obs- 
trucfion needed heroic personality to 
overcome it and the mental barrier a 


moral power of uncommon magnitude. - 


The two leading races of that age met, 
not as rivals on the battle-fleld, each 
claiming the right to be the sole ty- 
rant on earth, but as noble friends, 
glorying in their exchange of gifts. 
"Then came a slow relapse into isola- 
tion, covering up the path with its ac- 
cumulated dust of indifference. To- 
day our old friends have beckoned to 
Us again, generously helping us to re- 
trace that ancient path obliterated by 
the inertia of forgetful centuries,—and 
we rejoice,’ 

Tan Yun-Shan, from hls profound 
experience and firm belief, took out 
the pledge: 'I have very often thought 
that in the present world there are 
only two countries that can unite in 
the strength of their soul; and they 
are India and China. Because if India 
and China be strong and united they 
will do no harm but only good to the 
world, әз... Our national spirit 15 to 
give, not io get, to love, not to hate; 
to serve, not to exploit’. 


It appears In the draft 
and regulations of the Visva-Bharati 
Cheenu-Bhavana that ‘the chief ob- 
ject of Cheena-Bhavana is to provide 
facilities to Indian scholars and stus 
dents for studying Chinese Language, 
Philosophies, Religions, etc.; апа the 
Chinese scholars and students for 
studying’ Indian Languages, Philoso- 
рев, Religions, ete, in the Visva-Bha- 
rati University.’ There are arrange: 
ments here to teach Hindi, Bengali and 
other Indian Languages apart from 
the four principal languag Sanskrit, 
Pali, Tibetan and Chin 
which the research works are Г 
Besides these the Indian scholars ean 
make special studies of Chinese his- 
tory, culture, or any subject im  whieü 
they may find ‘special interest; and the 
Chinese scholars can make special stu 
dies of Indian history, cüulture, or any 
subject in which they аге interested; 
all through Chinese, English, Indiun 
Languages, and sometimes through 
French, German, Latin, ete, 

The main mission adopted here 15 
to restore the lost Sanskrit Classics 
from their Chinese renderings, done 


resolutions 


centuries ago. To give a concrete ex- 
ample of such losses, I can cite here | 
the name of the Buddhist Tripitaka, | 
the original of which was in Sanskrit | 
and is lost how and when nobody | 
knows, but the Chinese translafion 
made by about two hundred seholats 
over а period of about. 1300 years be- 
ginning from the First сеу AD. 


is extant in its complete for 
LJ 


~ 


Studies In Buddhism 


The studies in Cheena-Bhavana now, 
chiefly upon the basis of the Buddhist 
religion and philosophy, are being рго- 
secuted through Chinese, Pali, Sans- 
krit and Tibetan. There are altoge- 
ther twelve scholars and students at 
present who are engaged іп studies 
and research works. The works under- 
taken comprise the comparative study 
of Tripitaka in Tibetan and portions 
available in Sanskrit making out ап- 
notations to it; translation into Chi- 
nese of Rabindra nath’s works from 
Bengali, and of other authors like 
Pramatha Chaudhuri, а collection ot | 
translations of modern Bengali poetry, | 
and a volume on the introduction tà 
Bengali literature; making out com- 
mentaries with English rendering of 
Candragomin's ‘Sisyalekha’ and Asva- 
ghosa's ‘Vajrasuci, comparing with the 
original manuscripts collected from the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, India 
Office, London, Cambridge University, 
and other important ones. Besides 
these major works, translations of 
stories, poems and essays from Chinese 
into Bengali and Hindi, and from Ben- 
gali and Hindi into Chinese are also 
frequently made bv the professors, 
schi and students of Cheena- 
Bhavana, thus bringing the literatures 
of the two countries within the reach 
of all. 


The Cheena-Bhavana Library can 
boast of the finest collection of Chinese 
books in India There are also some 
very rare books which are feared to 
have been lost even in China through 
Japanese bombardments. Mention of 
some important books from our library 
will presumablv be interesting to the 
readers. We have got In complete tne 
three different editions of the Chinese 
Buddhist 'Tribitaka : first, the Ching 
dynasty Dragon edition in "174 vo- 
lumes, second, the Sung dynasty edi- 
tion complete in 1921 books consisting 
of 6310 fascicles, and third, the Shang- 
hai edition complete іп 1918 hooks 
consisting of 8416 fascicles. Amongst 
other rare books the most important 
we have got in our library ts the 
Photographie Dnpressions of the First 
Collection of Rare Works of the Four 
Libraries (Classics, Philosophy, History 
and Literature) containing 230 works 
in 1960 volumes Besides these there are 
huge collections of Chinese Classics 
(Ching dynasty» Biographies «Ching 
dynesty), Mahayana  Buddhis; Setip- 
tures, Chinese  FEnevelopoedia of 430 
parts m 140 volumes, Short Stories 
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LINK BETWEEN INDIA 


(Chou-Sung dynasties) 
Fine Arts. The very rare and costly 
manuscripts іп Xylograph impressions 
of the Tanjur and Kanjur collections 
of Tibetan Tripitaka consisting in all 
of about 333 bundles also deserve men- 
lion here, Tnere are many other 
works of Chinese authors which they 
have kindly presented to India, And 
it will not; be out of place to acknow- 
ledge in this connection the regent 
gifts of almost all Hindi works from 
their authors and publishers to the 
National Oriental Languages College 
of China. 


and Chinese 


A scheme of exchange of scholars be- 
tween India and China has also been 
materialised and the first scholar, S] 
Krishna Kinkar Sinha, from the 
Cheena-Bhavana, has already joined 
‘he National Oriental Languages Col- 
lege of China as a Professor of. Hindi 
The other Professor in the same col. 
lege from India is Dr. D. N. Roy of 
Gauhati, Assam, The National. Gov- 
ernment of China has also sent over 
to India a batch of five students who 
ns Studying in several universities 

re, 


My article and. our comprehension 
of the ideals will not be complete with- 
out a mention of the two great souls 
Who have taken upon. themselves the 
great task of establishing the cultural 
link between the two great nations 
and are guiding the activities of the 


Kunming and Kweiyang, China. -USOWI photo. 


Cheena-Bhavana with rare devotion 
and energy. When this Cheena-Bha- 
vana will emerge out as the centre of 
culture and civilization not only ot 
China and India, but of the whole 
world, so that the East and the West 
may join hands together, these two 
names, I am sure, will stand out in 
all their glory. 


It has been a fortunate event that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Vidhushe- 
khara Bhattacharya, Shastri, hag ac- 
cepted the responsibilities of directing 
the Research Studies of Cheena-Bha- 
vana. It is his ardent love for and 
life-long devotion to studies that has 
brought him here at an age when 
one should retire to the peaceful soli- 
tude of home life. With his very 
simple and sincere manner of speak- 
ing, intermingling from time to time 
with a shrill long-drawn jesticulating 
laughter, he holds forth to you not 
to forget the mission and the mother- 
land. I can hardly forget him sitting 
amidst us during the farewell cere- 
mony accorded to 5). Krishna Kinkar 
Sinha on the eve of his departure for 
China, resting his eyes towards the 
sky and with a bend upon his walk- 
ing stick—a simple piece matching 
his own self, saying to Sj. Sinha: 
‘You are going to China not merely 
аз a lecturer, but оп a mission; do 
not forget the country from which 
you are going and the country to 
which you are going. This would be 


& CHIN A NUNT. na ee. 167) 


Sufficient to explain all our aims and 
ideals for which the Cheena-Bhavana 
Stands here, representing and linking 
up the two cultures of the two great 
nations. 


And above all, we have got over 
us the master and the master-mind 
of Professor Tan Yun-Shan, as Direc- 
tor of the institution, who inspires us 
by his very presence to look upon 
each other as brothers, urging us to 
selfless devotion, “By doing othe 
works, you do work for yourself, ake 
every work as your own work and 
after finishing it you will find your- 
self Парру. Tall, stout and very ami- 
able-looking, extremely polite in beha- 
viour and with a glow of 
imprinted over his genial £ 
defines culture through every work he 
undertakes and by every word he 
speaks. He carries the sayings of 
Lao-tze and Confucius in al their 
practicality. With firm sincerity, un- 
abating belief and faithful patience, 
he does not even for а mement doubt 
about the success of his mission, ‘It 
takes ten years to cultivate trees and 
hundred years to @'!!Чуме шеп. 


With such a lofty mission and guig- 
ed by these two representatives of 
Cultural India and Cultural China, 
should we not take up the QCheena- 
Bhavana as our own cause and hope 
that we shail renew the glory that 
was India and China ? 


5 AMRITA BAZAR 


E. L & B. & A. RAILWAY, 


"The Railwayman's battle is nois, ctacular, it enjoys по brilliant victories фо. 
catch the public eye, but it is a vital battle upon which the balance of the sel. 
diers' battles depends, and the consequences of failure would cost not only: ihe . 
lives of the fighting men but would bring misery to countless homes in India and 
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NEPAL 


· By Dr. ISHWARI PRASAD, M.A., D.Litt. 


EPAL is & wonderful country 

full of interest to the autiqua- 
rian, researcher and tourist. Its 
valuable treasures in the shape of 
MSS. and inscriptions have fas- 
cinated some of the greatest 
savants Of the world who have 
utilised them; its ancient monumenis 
have attracted the pilgrim and the 
antiquarian from far and wide; and 
its abundant and varied flora and 
fauna have excited the curiousity of 
scientists who have visited the valley 
from time to time. The country is so 
lovely that it requires the pen of an 
artist to portray it. Dr. Wright writes 
in his History: "As for the country of 
Nepal, it would take the pen of a Ruse 
kin and the pencil of a Turner or a 
Claude to do justice to its heauties." 
Several European scholars. of emmi- 
nence have written about Nepal, among 
whom the most prominent are Dr. 
Wright, Bendall, Kirkpatrick, Oldfield, 
Brown, Sylvain Levi and Percival Lan- 
den. Their books are a store-house of 
information about the various aspects 
of Nepali life and history and are still 
read wlth interest. 


Mythological Origin 


The valley of Nepal which is 
20 miles long and 15 broad, was 
formerly a lake which, according 
to legend, was drained by the Bodhi- 
satya called Manju Sri. Manju Sri is 
still worshipped in Nepal and has a 
shrine dedicated to him. According to 
Brahmans Ne is the name of a saint 
who lived аб опе time in Nepal. In the 
Pashupali Purana Sanat Kumar 
Speaks out; “A saint named Ne had 
Protected him at one time by his meri- 
torious works; thus it is that the 
country in the heart of the Himalavas 
is called Nepal.” The ‘Nepal Maha- 
туа) makes mention of the saint 
Nem. “O Nemi”, says Pashupati to him, 
"walk at the head of the saints of this 
Sacred domain, it is you who must, О 
treasure of austerities, protect this 
country on my word". Dr. Wright also 
expresses Ше view that Nepal derives 
its name from a devotee named Ne, 
who performed his devotions at the 


Junction of the Bagmati and the Ke- 
Savati and by the blessing of Swavam- 
bhu and Bajrajogini he instructed the 
People in the true path of religion. 

the time of sage Nemi several 


PASUPATI NATH 


dvnasties—the Gopalas, the  Abhiras, 
the Kiratas, the Somvansis, and Surya- 
vamsis exercised sway in the valley. 


Antique History 


її appears from the inscription on the 
Allahabad Pillar of Asoka that Nepal 
was a feudatorp of Samudragupta. 
These dynasties produced a series of 


remarkable rulers like Manadeva and 
Ansuvarman. A new Rajput dynasty 
followed, of which the founder was 
Nanyadeva. They were the Mallas who 
were supplanted by Hari Singhdeva 
who after his defeat by Tughlug Shah 
in 1824 fied to Nepal and established 
his authority over there. The Mailas 
(Continued ou page 173.) 
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recovered thelr power again only to bs 
overthrown by the ruler of Gurkhas, 
prithvi Narayan Saha, who conquered 
the valley in 1768 and subdued the 
kingdoms of Patan and Bhaigaon. He 
leid the foundations of the Gurkha 
power and his descendant is still the 
Maharajadhiraja of Nepal. But the 
real power is vested in the Prime Mi- 
nister who is a representative of the 
Rana family. The Ranas claim to be 


Rajputs, sprung from the Sisodias of 
Mewar, who had sought refuge in 
Nepal from the persecutions of the 


Muslims. Of these, Jung. Bahadur (1846- 
77), was the most remarkable. He es- 
tablished the power ‘the Prime Mi- 
nister on a sound footing and made 
him the virtual ruler of the country, 
He was succeeded by his brother Rano- 
dipa Singh who was assassinated іп 
1885 and after him his nephew Bir 
Shamshere became Prime Minister. 
With a view to avoid minority rule the 
role of succession is fixed according to 
the principles laid down by Jung Baha- 
dur. Bir Shumshere was followed by 
Deva Snumshere who was removed from 
office in 1901 and Maharaja Chandra, 
his brother, succeeded him. After the 
Jatter's death in 1930 his brother Bhim 
Snumshere became Prime Minister but 
he exercised authority only for two 
years and after him the office devolved 
on the last brother, Juddha Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana. He is the present 
Maharaja of Nepal.. 


Constitution Of The State , 


The constitution of Nepal is peculiar. 
Royalty is hereditary but the king who 
enjoys the title of Maharajadhiraia 
has little to do with the actual busi- 
ness of the state. He is a semi-divine 
being who is held in reverence by his 
subjects and when he makes his ap- 
pearance on public occasions the peo- 
ple pay him the homage which is due 
to God. The real ruler of the State is 
the Prime Minister-Marshal who 15 


called the Maharaja and who possesses. 


unlimited authority, He has all the 
bowers of an autocrat bu‘ he consults 
the Council of Bhardars and exercises 
his authority in a most benevolent 
manner, He has all the powers, civil 
апа military; he commands the army; 
he is the highest court of appeal and 
the Supreme legislative authority. 
Nothing can be done without his sanc- 
tion. His Mayesty's ‘Lal Молат (Red 
seal) is still used but it is the Prime 
Minister who issues all orders and de- 
| Cees and these are binding upon all 
classes of Nepali subjects, 


A Progressive Ruler 


Maharaja Juddha Shumshere suc- 
ceeded to his office in 1932 and his ac- 
Cession was greeted with universal joy. 
The A. B. Patrika, of which the Ma- 
haraja has always been n great frlend, 
-Welcomed his elevation to the ‘gaddi’ 
and paid a glowing tribute to his nu- 
merous qualities of head апа heart. 
Similar sentiments were expressed by 
the leading English and Anglo-Indian 
Organs like "The Times" of London, 
The "Times of India" and the "States- 
man'. The Maharaja at once announ- 
ced his programme of reforms and 
Struck responsive chords in the hearts 
of his subjects Though not highly edu- 
ated in the modern сепсе, he brought 


to bear upon political 


problems the 
Practical mind of a statesman and 
Suggested many reforms in the ad- 


ministration. But two years after his 
accession a great natural calamity be- 
fell Nepal, This was the great earth- 
quake which took a dreadful toll of 
human life and razed to the ground 
thousands of temples and residential 
houses, The Maharaja bore the burden 
of affording rellef single-handed and 
spent nearly Rs. 75 lakhs In glving suc- 
cour to his subjects and reconstructing 
ruined or damaged buildings. It was a 
great drain on the financés of the 
State, and it is one of the regrets of 
the Maharaja that he could not utilise 


all this money for improving the con- 
dition of his subjects, If the earth- 
quake had not occurred, he would have 
Spent his huge amount on nation- 
building activities and the people 
would have greatly benefited thereby, 
In spite of these handicaps the Maha- 
raja threw himself heart and soul into 
the “business of the State and gave 
sanction to far-reaching reforms, In 
the army he made great changes; he 
put an end to many old abuses and 
provided security of service and grant- 
ed Provident Fund and Pension to offi- 
cers and men. Не abolished the 
Panini, the old custom of renewing 
‘offices every year and thus eased the 
anxiety of those who suffered from an 
uncertain tenure. He modified the sys- 
tem of Chakari, а pecullar institution 
іп Nepal and by doing so he exempted 
the officers from presenting themselves 
at Court both in the morning and 
evening. This has prevented needless 
waste of time and promoted efficiency 
of work, 

The Maharaja 


has improved the 
means of 


communication, built fine 
roads and buildings for public use. 
He has made ample provis:on 
for medical relief and taken steps ta 
develop trade, industries and agricul- 
ture. He has spent large sums of 
money for this purpose and the fac- 
tories, companies, institutes, research 
laboratories and agricultural farms 
that have come into being testify to 
his zeal for public good. The Tarai has 
received his special attention and 
everywhere attempts have been made 
fo supply good drinking water fo the 
inhabitants Cultivation has thriven 
and expert Knowledge has been placed 
at the disposal of the ryot Exhibitions 
have been organised and during the 
last ten years Nepal has made consi- 
derable progress in arts and cratts. A 
visit to these exhibitions shows how 
genuine is the interest which the Ma- 
haraja takes in’ the material progress 
of his country. He wants to make it 
rich and prosperous and lays stress on 
technical education and is even ready 
to consider any project for the exploi- 
tation and utilization of tbe natural 
resources of the country He has orga- 
nised a separate department of coltage 
industries and looks upon their deve- 
lopment as the sine qua non of na- 
tional prosperity. 


Not Hit By War : 
On every side you can see the 
results of his beneficent policy with 
the result that even іп these 


days of hardship caused by war, Nepal 


is not so bad as British India ai 
people are not so unhappy as the 
here on account of the abnormal 
їп the price of food-stuffs. The Мап 
саја has established control shol 
where these things can be had cheaply = 
at fixed rates, The judicial system has || 
been reorganised and, although litiga- | 
tion 15 not encouraged, care is taken 
to decide cases carefully and with due 
regard to law and custom, Education, 
Sanitation and Public Health have 
had an equal share of the Maharaja's 
attention and the streets and lanes of 
Khatmandu which were at one tims 
stinking dens of filth and dirt have 
been cleansed 
through them without feeling sick in 
mind or body. Municipal arrangements 
have been matle and the towns are 
supplied with water and electricity. 
Everything looks modern, and Khat- 
mandu, which now swarms with huma- 
nity, presents a neat and healthy ap- 
pearance, The number of schools and 
Pathshalas has multiplied and grant-in- 
aid is sanctioned to private institutions. 
To give impetus to Nepali literature 
an academy has been established and 
many useful books have been written 
some of which are of striking original 
merit. The Maharaja has greatly ad- 
vanced the independent status of 
Nepel He has received honours from 
foreign countries and his envoy has 
been accepted at the Court of St. 
James’ and alo at Delhi The Maha- 
raja is held‘in great esteem by the 
British Government who has fully res- 
pected his status as an independent 
Prince. This is not all. He has been 
the recipient of great honour at the 
hands of the Hindu publie and distin- 
guished leaders of thought and pubis 
opinion like Rabindra Nath ‘Tagore, 
Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjee, Dr. B. С. Rov and others 
have extended to him thei good-will. 
The Maharaja is deeply religious 
and his charity knows по limits, 
Wherever you go in Nepal, his name is 
mentioned with respect and — affection 
and this is the best test of a successful 
ruler. He lives а simple е and 15 
thoroughiy devoted to public welfare. 
Indeed he is an exemplar (о many of 
his contemporaries. He dors not allow 
modern evils 11 Nepal and thus his 
people are tree from many of the vices 
that we find current in British India, 


He puts down tyranny and punishes 
crime with a ruthless "and. Honest 
work he is always ready to recognise 


and one of the most important results 
of his reforms has been the efficiency 
of the public services. 


The Nobility & The Commoners 


The ruling aristocracy of Nepal con- 
sists of the Ranas, many of whom are 
very rich and prosperous. They live 
in their castles. enjoving their wealth 
and splendour, tenacious of their old 
Privileges, and in many cases unrespon- 
sive to the call of the modern age, 
Thev are very hospitable. They have 
charming manners and their character 

(Continued on page 115.) 
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15 free from guile and treachery, They 
come of a martial stock and are clean 
in’ their methods and straightforward 
jn their habits, IL is a pleasure to come 
in contact with them and if one can 
reconcile oneself to their etiquette 
which they do not always enforce in 
ihe case of foreigners, they are a lova- 
ble people. Ihe common - people . con- 
sis) оѓ. ће Brahmans, the Gurkhas, 
the Newars, the Magars or Gurungas, 
the Limbus, the Kiratas, the Bhotiyas 
and the Lepchas. The Brahmans enjoy 
high status in Nepal and are respect- 
ed by the people. They are exempt 
from capital punishment, The Gurkha 
is a brave soldier. His virtue is military 
honour. "Rather death than an act of 
cowardice” says the proverb А man 
who runs, away from battle is expelled 
from caste. He becmoes a pariah and 
even bis wife can no прег eat with 
him. The Khukri’ is his national wea- 
pon which he carries on his person. 
The Newars are the original inhabi- 
tants of the valley who were conquer- 
ed by the Gurkhas. Unlike the Gur- 
kha the Newar loves society and lives 
in a house of several storeys swarming 
with denizens, He sings, talks, laughs 
and goes into the countryside for a 
picnic in gay company апа enjoys 
with his friends a shadowy grove 
near a small mountain stream or in 
some old sanctuary, surrounded + by 
natural :сепегу which delights his 
senses and soathes his soul. He is a 
lover of art and husiness, pursues agri- 
culture and commerce and has many 
of the characteristics of the’ trading 
classes of northern India. He is differ- 
ent in his Ways and habits 
from the , Gurkha and is dis- 
posed to take a lenient view of 
moral faults, Widow marriage is 
prevalent -among the Newars, Every 
girl is married to a bal fruit, which 
is afterwards thrown into the water. 
The husband having disappeared, the 
bride is free to contract an аШапсе 
with another man of her'caste or a 
superior caste. A Newar woman never 
becomes a widow for her husband 
never dies After her marriage she is 
free to leave her husband and she can 
do so by placing on the bed two hetel 
nuts. Then she can go cway quietly 
and no infamy attaches to this kind of. 
action. This practice is, however, dying 
out and the modern Newaris, many of 
whom are educated, are doing their 
best to remove old social abuses, The 
Newaris take meat particularly of 
buffaloes who are slaughtered in large 
numbers to. satiate their hunger. 


Tantric Buddhists 


There are Hindus and Buddhists 
among them and ve find them follow- 
ing Tantric Buddhism along with Sai- 
vism with a rave catholicity of spirit. 
Nepal is a land of Jantra and there 
are many people still who practise the 
Most grotesque orgies and rites some 
of which are highly obscene. The Ne- 
Wars are divided into seveial classes of 
which the 4/йазав! and ‘Banas’ are 
noteworthy, The Udasas are а hand- 
Some tribe; they' are fairer than even 
the Kashmiries and the Punjabi Kha- 
tris of India and most of them do busi- 
ness. The Banas were formerly priests 
Who lived in monasteries but now they 
are poor апа” live in dingy surround- 
ings, following the trade of blacksmiths. 
tinsmiths and so on, The highest order 
9f priests belongs to the class of Gub- 
harju and the appellation by which 
Such a priest is called is Va iracharua, 


literally, a teacher of tne thunderbalt, 


Every Vajracharya 1s: a Gubhariu but 
not vice versa. The Vajracharya acts 
as a priests at marriages апа . other 
ceremonies.. The Newars respect the 
Lamas, visit Buddhist shrines, perform 
Buddhist worships and are governed 
by the Gatti, which Is an assembly for 
making social laws, Loss of caste is а 
severe punishment among the Newars 
also. The Magars and Gurunqas are 
clearly of Tibetan origin as is shown 
by their features and their language 
in which they are more akin to the 
Mongolian races, The so-called depress- 
ed classes in Nepal are better off Lhan 
in India, They are allowed in certain 
temples and freely worship like the 
other Hindus, 


Famous Shrines & Temples 


Throughout the valley we find tem- 
ples and shrines where Hindus and 
Buddhists assemble for worship, The 
holiest of shrines is that of Pasupati, 
another name of Shiva and ils origin 
goes back to remote antiquity. It is si- 
tuated on the bank of the Bagmati 
river, the sacred Ganga of Nepal, by 
whose waters have died numerous 
kings, magnates and commoners and 
where imagination can still see forms 
of noble and brave women who havo 
perished on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands. The ripples of the Bagmati 
softly echo the sobs and wails of those 
who have suffered death there in obe- 
dience to an age-long custom. Two 
miles from Khatmandu is Swayambhu- 
nath, the famous Buddhist temple, 
Where the tradition says, the Enlight- 
ened One himself сате and preached 
his religion. 

It iş reached by a long flight of 
stairs and, although the surroundings 
аге not neat and clean like our tem- 
ples, it is а massive structure and gives 
one an adequate idea оѓ Buddhism 
with its images of Buddhas, gods and 
goddesses and the "otating prayer- 
wheels, Тһе Naha Bodh Stupa is ano- 
ther Buddhist shrine where the Bho- 
tiyas came in large numbers for wor- 
ship. As we enter the Lama's room we. 
see the ever burning lamp before a 
number of gods and goddesses and a 
volume of the ‘Ashta Sahasril; Praqya 
Parmita? in front of a seat. The Lama's 
Nepali name is  Punyavajra and, 
though а holy man, he is not wholly 
averse to the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

At a distance of 8 miles from Khat- 
mandu accross the Manchra river is 
the famous shrine of Changunarayan 
dedicated to God Narayan which iş 
reached by going up the flight of 157 
steps. Tradition says the temple was 
built in the Dwaparvuga and was res 
paired by Bhupatindramall who per- 
formed a Kotiahuti sacrifice in 814 
(Nepali ега). An inscription іп the 
temple says that the King gave away 
to Brahmans in charity one elephant, 
108 horses, 108 buffaloes, 108 goats and 
108 sheep and 108 соз. Vere is a pil- 
lar which was dug out by Professor 
Sylvain Levi which contains an іпзегір- 
tion of Manadeva whieh was made use 
of by him and published in the Jour- 
nal Asiatique. The temple is a beau- 
tiful work of art, perhaps the richest 
of all Nepali pagodas in carving, eo- 
lour and embossed metal We saw з 
priest there, dressed in dingy clothes, 
knowing little of Sanskrit, and he glad- 
ly accepted the small gift we offered 
him, 

Khatmandu has more .than 3000 
temples but in many places we see the 
influence of Tantric Buddhism. The 


most frequented temple; are those of - 
Pashupat; Machindranatha, Manju Sri, 
Mahakal and Bhairava.  Patan and 
Bhatgaon contain many temples, which 
ате famous for their architectural 
beauty and десі 

longer serve th 


tions and who ha 
and occupations which reflect 
change that has come over the cuits 
and creeds of thè valley, 2 


Vast Field For Research 


Nepal offers a vast field for researeh 
to the antiquarian, the Orientalist and 
the student of arts, There is a magni- 
ficent library of MSS. which has been 
used by such scholars as Sylvain Leyl, 
Tucci and Thomas an@ many others. 
Some of the MSS. are very old and 
need a critical study and examination, 
To the student of Hindu religion and 
culture there i$ abundant material and 
Scholars from India will do well to 
seek His Highness's patronage for: this 
purpose. The Maharaja treats learned 
men with great generosity. I had the 
honour of an audience more than once. 
and was much struck by his lofty mien 
and noble dignity. He looks every inch 
h king and his tall soldierly figure, his 
eyes beaming with intelligence, and his 
well chiselled features mark him out 
as an unmistakable type. No one can 
leave his company without the impres- 
sion of a personality, majestic and 
grand in its lineaments, and a heart 
at once'sincere and kind. The stories 
of his kindness are current among the 
people, and it 15 this trait of his cha- 
racter which has endeared him to his 
subjects of all classes, 


Interesting People 


The common people are equally 


interesting. During my walks in 
Nepal I have sen men and 
women quietly going  abcut their 


business, There is no bustle or hubbub 
іп the streets. Religion has a firm hold. 
on the minds of the people; there is 
beauty and colour in their life and at 
the chiming of the temple bells you 
can see both morning and evening a 
throng of eager devotees of both sexes 
slowly wending their way towards the. 
temples with offerings of flowers апа 
rice ete, In the dim twilight of the 
evening you can still hear а Newar 
woman singing the well-known song 
in which hope 15 curiously blended 
with sadness and. which reminds us of 
Shelley's famous lines } 


“Our sweetest songs are thoss 
that tell of saddest thought”. 
Неге is the Newart Song: 
"О Yasodhara, do not be cast dawn, 
In misfortune fortitude is the best 
friend, 
To he born, ta die and to be old, 
To be sick, 1 shall get vid of, 
When I shall be an ascetic. Take 
this precept, 
I shall drive out the sensual 
pleasure-enticers, 
Pride I shall kill, 
This worlds miseries I will destroy, 
In time I wil come, 
Sons I wil make 'bhikshus." 
Moral precepts thee 1 Will impart, 
Si's way Ї will stop, 3 


Virtue's way 1. will show, 
In the ety of Salvation I will be 
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CONOMIC planning аз an idea 
"i 2; has caught the imagination of 
ihe Government and the public. There 
AN ire differences of opinion—sometimes 
егу acute ones—as to the conditions 
inder which a plan ‘should be laun- 
а ог the emphasis: to, be attached 
particular sections of national есо- 
my. But the broad ofjec ctlve of 
a war reconstructlon on a planned 
рэ is 
ie Government as by the public. An 
4ective, however, 1з more easily 
ited than expressed in a realizable 
Yet, given broadly the objec- 


ГЕ m. 
E 3 Eon it be sociallst planning 


D. || 


capitalist planning with limited 

М is—the essence of economic plan- 

g is the drawing up of the con- 

“fe plan itself. What, and how 

Р stactory, Ін the machinery estab- 

за in this country for the elabo- 
pn of an economic plan? 


nay be argued that we already 
blue-prints of complete plans 
{һе Bombay Plan or the Peo- 
: Without examining their 
absolute or relative, it may be 
said that they are not concrete eco- 
nomic plans ready for implementa- 
lion, They have rather set up certain 
broad targets for different branches 
of national economy and sought to 
indicate, again in broad terms, how 
the necessary finance can be raised. 
They are not the blue-prints of any 
concrete or detailed plan whlch can 
| be adopted for immediate executlon. 
Nor can such results be legitimately 
expected from organisations which 
have produced these plans, for they 
Cannot possibly have the necessary 
| background and access to materials 
апа facts or the resources and autho- 
_ tity to collect them, which аге essen- 
| lal for drawing up a complete plan 
Of economic development. Such a 
Stupendous: task сап be undertaken 
‘With any prospect of success either 
| directly. by Government or by agen- 
| cles with the full support and colla- 


| of an alien Government and its bear- 
ing on the feasibility of elaborating 


accepted to-day as much by : 


^ 


"tion. This Reconstruction 


| Plann ng Machinery For India 


By BIMAL C. GHOSE 


a satisfactory national economic plan. 
A brief reference to it will be made 
later. 3 
Government in this country, both 
central and provincial, have set up 
planning organisations, Unfortunately 
it has not been possible to obtain the 
organisation. of planning machinery 
established. by all provincial ,Govern- 
ments, . Aor in every detail that of 
the Central and of some of the Proyin- 
cial. Governments which will present- 
ly be described. Further, these ma- 
chinery are also not rigid but are 
undergoing extension and modification, 
from time to time. Nevertheless, а 
rough outline of the whole machinery 


is available as is sufficient to assess 
its adequacy, 


Central Machinery 

The machinery of the Central Соу- 
ernment for post-war reconstruction 
dates virtually from June, 1941. А Re- 
construction Committee was then ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of 
Sir Ramaswaml Mudallar, at that 
time Commerce Member. Subsequent- 
ly it was decided to "set up a Central 
Co-ordination Committee and four 
other Committees to deal with special 
aspects of the problem, all under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ramaswaml, А 
Consultative Committee of Economists 
was also appointed at the same time. 


This machlnery was reorganised in 
March, 1943. A Committee of the 
Executive Council was appointed to 


be in charge of post-war reconstruc- 
Committee 
of the Council superseded the old Co- 
ordination Committee. The Viceroy 
was the President of this Committee, 
but all its meetings were to be held 
under the chairmanship of a Deputy 
President, and Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
then Member for Civil Defence, was 
appointed, to undertake -this responsi- 
bility. The permanent members of the 
Committee were to be the Comman- 
der-in-Chief or his representative, and 
the Members for Defence, Labour 
Supply, Commerce, War Transport and 
Finance. A new Committee was acded 
to the existing four Committees; and 
they were: (1) demobilisation and 


labour, (2) disposal of contracts and 
Government purchases, (3) public 
works and communications, (4) in- 
ternal and international trade policy, 
(5) agricultural policy, Besides these, 
there. was the Consultative Committee 
of Economists. A permanent Secreta- 
тіні was also provided for the Com- 
mittee of Council and other Commit- 
tees, and Sir TheodoregGregory was 
appointed Economie Adviser to the 
Committee, These Committees subse- 
quently underwent a slight modifica- 
tion in nomenclature, and {л one case, 
in content. 


Five Branches Explained 


While presiding 
Committee of 


over the Policy 

the Reconstruction 

Committee on Public Works and 

Electric. Power, Іп October, 1943 Dr, 

Ambedkar explained the machinery 

set up by the Government of India to 

study the various problems of recon- 

struction in the following manner:* 
"The Reconstruction Committee of 

Council has set up five different Re- 

construction Committees. Committee 

No. I deals with Re-settlement and 

Re-employment, Committee No. II 
with Disposals, Contracts and Gov- 
ernment Purchases, The work of Com- 
mittee No, III із partitioned among 
three Committees—Commlttee No, 
ША, deals with Transport, Mo. IB 
with Post, Telegraphs and Alr Com- 
munications, and No. 1G with Püh- 
lic Works and Electrle Power. Com- 
mittee No. IV is concerned with Trade 
and Industry, and Committee Хо М. 
with Agriculture.” .Each of these 
Committees has a Policy Committee 
which works under the presidentship 
of a Member of the Council and ts com- 
posed of representaWveszOf the Cen- 
tral Government, Provincial Govern- 
ments, State Governments, and such 
representatives of trada, industry and 
commerce a5 are considered necessary 
and appointed by Government, Besi- 
des, there is a General Policy Com- 
mittee as distinct from these Policy 
Committees to advise Government on 
matters whick concern more than one 
Policy Committee or which do not fail 
within the purview of one or other 
of the various Policy Committees, 


(Continued on Page 119), 
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The country can be served in various ways 2% 
no doubt. The politicians, the philanthropists 2 
the poets — all serve their country in th 
own way. But it is too obvious to be pro 


< 


that no effective improvement of the cou x 
can be achieved without national industry x 
And dies are absolutely necessary for a 
kinds of industries. S. D. GUPTA & СОЙ 


have undertaken the task of producing im 
for the national industries. | 5 
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"Each of the Reconstruction Commit- 
tees, In addition to having a Policy 
_ Committee, has also an official com- 
‘mittee which works under the chair- 
~ manship of the Secretary to the De- 
T partment and із composed of the 
Secretaries of other Departments con- 
сехпей. In addition to these two sets 
of committees, some of the Recons- 
P. truction Committees have a third com- 
miltee called the Subjects Committee 
to deal with technical subjects aris- 
Ing within its field. There are fur- 
ther an official committee on Social 
Services and, as already mentioned, 
a Consultative Committee» of Econo- 
mists. Such is the machinery of the 
Central Government for elaborating a 
plan of post-war reconstruction. It ts 
not known whether It has undergone 
any further changes after Sir Arde- 
shir Dalal took over charge of 
his new Department of Post-War 
Planning and Development. It із like- 
.]y however, that „the machinery con- 
2 tinues much as before and the new 
Member has only inherited the legacy 
‘of the present cumbersome hierarchy 
of Committees for policy and plan- 
- ning. 


- Bengal Govt.'s Plan 


Of the Provincial Governments, 
"Bengal has probably the most elabo- 
rate machinery. The Bengal Govern- 
ment have appointed a Post-War Re- 
_ construction Committee and nine dif- 
ferent Sub-Committees for examining 

- various aspects Of post-war recons- 
„truction planning viz., Agricultural 
Policy, Public Health, Education, 
“Transport, Industrial Development, 
Post-war Employment, Electricity, 
Labour and Social Security, Co-ope- 

| tative movement. АП these commit- 
Ш (сез are policy, not fact-finding, com- 
|  mittees, They are fairly large com- 
- mittees consisting Of between twenty 
and thirty members recruited from 
varied walks of life with a weightage 
in favour of politiclans. The principal 
Officers are a Post-War Reconstruction 
Commissioner, „а Secretary of Ше 
Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
and six Special Officers. The organl- 
Sation set up by the Bombay Govern- 
Ment is not available, but this. Gov- 
ernment have already drawn up a 
Fifteen-year Plan of non-industrial 
tural development. | Although it Is 
Claimed for the plan that it covers 
every aspect of rural life, its prime 
Concern appears to ре to assist the 
. ésettlement of soldiers and their or- 
derly апа rapid re-absorption in civil 


0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research | 


Ше. The Madras Government have 
appointed a special Post-war Recon- 
struction Committee on Industries, 
The duties of the Committee are sald 
to be comprehensive and include the 
preparation of plans capable of belng 
executed immediately after the war 
to fill up the gaps in the economic 
structure of the province, and the 
making of recommendations to Gov- 
ernment on planning for industrial 
reconstruction in the post-war period. 


Wasteful Efforts 


This description will suffice to show 
that a more or less elaborate machi- 
nery has been set up at the Centre 
and in some of the provinces for re- 
construction planning. Yet, even a 
cursory examination in the context of 
Indian conditions will prove that it is 
Inadequate and inappropriate for our 
needs and, therefore, wasteful, In the 
first place, plans are being drawn up 
by varlous authorities not only in 
isolation but also without sufficient 
tegard for their competence for exe- 
cution, It will be admitted that the 
planning machinery of the Central 
Government 1s а fairly elaborate 
and complex organisation. It has 
also already’ published a few 
sectional plans and other similar 
plans are іп course of pre- 
paration. Yet Sir J. Р. Srivastava, un- 
Ш lately Member for Reconstruction, 
stated in course of his address at 
the first meeting of the General Po- 
licy Committee that, the work of the 
Central Government deals only with 
the formulation of policy and not 
with actual planning. It is necessary 
to remember that most of the Re- 
construction subjects are & provincial 
responsibility ‘and that, while we may 
wish to assist and advise as much as 
possible, the All-India plan cannot be 
prepared at the Centre, but must he 
built up out of the Provincial plans, 
and, of course, those of the States. 
It is not a question of the Centre 
issuing orders but rather of co-ordi- 
nation and active assistance which 
involves the vital question of finance. 
If this is so, why are sectional plans 
being drawn up at the Centre Іп а4- 
vance of any provincial plans? Why, 
again, has such a costly parapherna- 
lia of so many Policy Committees been 
set up merely to deliver and hear 


speeches? 


second place, since most 
reconstruction subjects are 
responsibility, provlnees 
the tusk of 


In the 
of the 
& provincial 
have set themselyes 


evolving plans which are design- 
ed to transform them into minia 

ture Soviet Russias in no time. Thelr 
horizon |з circumscribed by the pro- 
vinclal boundary and each province ig 
anxlous to elaborate a plan without 
much consideration of the interest of 
the country as a Whole or an adequate. 
appreciation of {ts role in the na- 
tional economy. It has Probably esca- 
ped the attention of the public that 
while we are fighting Separatism in 
the political sphere, narrow provin- 
clalism may extend its tentacles іп 
the economic field on the plea of re- 
construction planning to the detriment 
of national economic interests. 


Incidentally, in the third place, this 
raises the question, as {0 whether any 
national economic plan can be either 
formulated or implemented under ex- 
{sting conditions. Lf the answer should 
be in the negative, it is time that 
public opinion should begin to agi- 
tate for investing the central author- 
Шу with adequate powers for elabo- 
rating and executing an economie 
plan embracing the whole country, 
This need occasion no misgivings as 
а popular Government із an essential 
condition precedent for the impie- 
mentation of a plan. d 


Alien Govt. Can't Do It 


An alien Government, in the fourth 
place, 15 not a suitable agency for draw- 
ing up a plan of national economie de- 
velopment. Decisions on many questions 
of prlorities and of policy, including 


a 


-monetary and fiscal, have an impor- 


tant bearing on the elaboration of a 
plan. In fact they define the contours 
that the shape of the plan would 
finally assume. And these vital deci- 
sions can be rightly taken only by 
а popular Government and not by the 
agents of an alien Government, 


A clear indication of the absence of 
any national directive authority is to be 
found, in the fifth place, іп the faet 
that such plans as are being drawn 
up are all sectional ones, are un-to- 
ordinated and have been conceived 
with little or no regard for synchro- 
nisation in time or to the availability 
of the necessary resources, The Sargent 
Plan for education extends, for exam- 
ple, over a period of forty years, 
while а road development project has 
been drawn up for ten years and а 
railway plan for seven years etc, 
Finally, the whole planning machi- 
nery, it appears, has been set fo 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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REVOLUTIONARY moment in 

the world's history, says Sir 
"William Beveridge, the famous British 
economist, is a time for revolutions, 
not for patching. And such revolu- 
tions affect not only the political but 
the social, economic and spiritual lives 
of a country. India js at present pas- 
sing through a revolution of this 
type and her success will be deter- 
mined by her capacity to overcome 
the five giants, viz, Want, Disease, 
Ignorance, Squalor and Idleness, which 
Ін another way of achieving the Four 
Freedoms as enunciated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Economically India 
is in the rearguard of all civilized 
nations. The reason thereof is her 
over-dependence on agriculture and the 
under-development of her industries. 
As a result her per capita income, 
which is only Rs. 65|-, is а sad con- 
trast against Rs. 218|- in Japan, Rs. 
792|- in Australia, Rs. 980|- іп U. K., 
Rs, 1,038/- in Canada and Rs. 10,406/- 
In U. S. A. 3 


Low per capita income is a symp- 
tom of poverty and poverty is the 
worst curse for India. In no other 
country does occur on such an un- 
precedented scale the waste of hu- 
man and natural resources as in India. 
The poverty of India could have yiel- 
ded place to prosperity were her indus- 
trial possibilities even partly exploited, 
In minerals India ranked third in 
respect of the resources of iron-ore. 
The coal-resources vary between 
50,000 and 60,000 million tons, while 
her  water-power-resources will be 
about 27 million kilowatts. Of mica 
she possesses three-fourths of world- 
supply and chromium, aluminium, lead, 
tin, copper etc, are found іп abun- 
dance, Endowed with such resources, 
Indla was destined to һе an indus- 
trial country but due to foreign domi- 
nation, the course of her destiny was 
changed outright. The  opportunl- 


ties offered by the last war were 
missed. 


Unbalanced Stimulus | 


The present war gave a stimulus 
to Indian industries no doubt but ‘the 
development took place more Іп con- 
sumers'.goods industries like cotton, 
Paper, sugar, cement etc, than in 
capital goods industries like machine 
tools, automobiles, ships, aeroplanes, 
resulting in & lamentable lack of 
balance betwéen the two. The authors 
of the Bombay Plan aimed at the res- 
toration of this balance by ап all- 
round development of the aforesaid 
two categories of industries in a plan- 
ned way. Along with this should be 
considered the special problems of 
those industries, which have sprung up 
during war-time. As a result of the 
recommendations of the Roger Mission 
twenty new projects were in varlous 
Stages of execution. involving a capital 
expenditure of Rs. 12 crores, Just 
after the contral measure of capital 
issue, 500 applications for starting or 
expanding industries involving an 


` 


INDIA AND POST-WAR ECONOMY 


By K. N. DALAL 


aggregate capital outlay of Rs. 15 
crores were approved of by the Gov- 
ernment, That these industries may 
not drop like pin-balls after the ter- 
mination of hostilities should engage 
the careful attention of the Govern- 
ment. The various Indian Chambers 
of Commerce have unanimously urged 
for the formulation of some sort of 
protection scheme to those industries 
which have helped war-efforts in the 
country and which will have to face a 
formidable foreign competition in the 
post-war period. During wartime 
some basic key industries have 
been fostered in India on private inl- 
tiative independent of Government co- 
operation, After the cessation of war, 


there is’ every: likelihood that these 
infant industries will have to compete 
with »such foreign industries, ‚аз 
were established long before and 


would be rationalized thoroughly with 
Government help in the post-war 
period, Ways and means should, 
therefore, be devised right from now 
to give protection to these industries 
so that these are not swept off thelr 
{зеб in a competition with foreign coun- 
tries later on. 


Small Industries" Case 


Just like large scale industrles, the 
small scale industries as well should 


_be assured a rightful place in India's 


post-war economy. Both these indus- 
tries will have to function side by side 
and the co-ordinatlon between the two 
is an essential condition of success- 
ful industrialism in India. Неге we 
may quote a few lines from the fore- 
word by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to 
the book called China Builds For 
Democracy, putting the solution of the 
problem in a nut-shell, “This order- 
ed development of Industry in India 
and co-ordination between large scale, 
medium, and cottage industries, can only 
he achieved by national planning. 
There can be no effective planning 
without political and economic freedom. 
Nor can there be any planning with- 
ош a great deal of State control. The 
basic industries and public utilities 
and transport services should in any 
event be owned or fully controlled by 


the State. The measure of control 
over others might be less. But it 
ін desirable that any big industry, 


which might come into conflict with a 
cottage industry encouraged by the 
State, should he fully controlled by 
the State, This will avoid conflict 
and make co-ordination easy.” De- 
centralisation of Industries as opposed 
to over-concentration should be the 
post-war industrial policy if the bene- 
fits of industrialisatlon are to per- 
colate to the vast population, for we 
know that India lives in villages. The 
application of cheap electric power to 
both big and cottage industries can 
effectively carry out the policy of In- 
dustrial decentralisation, After the 
war, immense labour power will be re- 


leased and that power should be profi 
tably employed in nation-building in- 
dustrles, suited to their respective 
capacities. Тһе objective aimed at 
should be “maximum production, equi- 
table distribution and no  unemploy- 
ment", For this purpose wealth- 
producing -as well as Work-producing 
industries should be fostered. 


Science In Farming 


The next target ls the overhauling 
of our agricultural economy. The 
root cause of the low pgoductivity of 
Indian agriculture is our failure to 
&pply modern sclence to it. "This must 
be preceded by extenslve measures 
for the reform ef the land system it 
it is to bear fruit at all. We have, 
bequeathed to us, an antiquated land 
system with the evils of absentee 
landlordism, excessive pressure on land, 
too much fragmentation of holdings, 
an ineffective system of agricultural 
finance through co-operative societies 
having no genuine co-operative feeling 
behind, a bad road system for trans- 
port, по proper grading or standardi- 
zation of agricultural produce, iniqui- 
tous land taxation and a lack of orga- 
nisation to look after our moral prob- 
lem in all its aspects. Planning for 
agriculture would require a “careful 
ascertainment of the food-requirement 
of our population on the basis of a ba- 
lanced diet”, regional allocation of 
different varieties of food-crops suited 
to the character of the soil on an all- 
India basis, the rehabilitation of the 
co-operative movement through the 
promotion of multi-purpose societies, 
the conversion of agricultural produc- 
tion into a public utility service, in- 
troduction of scientific appliances of 
production, the re-organisation of the 
system of agricultural: finance with 
the creation of more land mortgage 
banks, crop-insurance to ensure cheap 
finance from banks, a better transport 
system and adequate marketing faci- 
litles with gradation of produce. 


Forestalling Depression 


We are famillar with the phases of 
a Trade Cycle. Every boom із fol- 
lowed by a depression, Тһе last 
war's boom contained the seeds of 
the terrible depression of the year 
1930. The present boom has every 
possibility of leading to a depression, 
after the cessation of hostilities, un- 
less precautionary measures are adop- 
ted right from now. At the present 
moment the successful prosecution of 
war has occupied the sole attention of 
al! the warring nations, If the post- 
war depression is to be avoided, serious 
attention should be devoted to the 
furthering ef a planned programme of 
capital creation, This was the gene- 
sis of the Bombay Plan, Instead of 
allowing the depleted resources to he 
frittered away in consumption trade, 
the output of consumption goeds 
should be subjected to the same тез- 
trictions for some time after the wan 


(Continued on page 203) 
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IFE is а game of chances in many 
of its aspects. When the ex- 
pectant mother dreams of a male- 
baby, she may just be rewarded with a 
sweet little girl. Get jostled in the 
crowd at Esplanade for a trip to 
Bagbazar, an overcrowded Shambazar 
car may roll in to add to your exas- 
peration. When the “British Bomb" de- 
sired to blow up Hitler others were 
massacred, 
Call it an irony of fate, if you like. 
It is the way of the steel-frame known 
аз life here below. Man has achieved 
“sure wonders and worked definite mi- 
racles. But he has stumbled on many а 
first step by accident. Faraday's 
counter with the dead frog was, а 
- chance meeting, and the first victory 
cry of "Eureka" expressed ап acci- 
dental discovery, 3... 
- From his cave days, man has never 
been sure of anything, although calcu- 
lation is a good part of the function 
of his intellect, Optimism 1s hls nature; 
pessimism and cynicism its degenera- 
tion. The savage heart pictures a day 
as rosy for hunting. But an unforeseen 
caprice of the God of rain and storm 
‘spoils his sure bag, just as the "sure" 
victory of the civilised Napoleon ргоу- 
ed а fatal defeat at Waterloo. ~~ 
I think this intellectual process of 
‘Picturing the morrow and the forces 
that obliterate or mar that plcture are 


= responsible for the origin of gambling. 


' In its skeleton, gambling is а dogma- 
tic assertion of future events: turning 


sychology Of Gambling 


ae Man can never suppress the vivida 
‘vis. His mind is logica! but his vision 


Б is limited. His inferences may be cor- 


rect on the known data, but there may 
be at work other forces whose very 

existence із not within the scope of his 
knowledge, So predictions of events are 
арі to turn out to be incorrect. 

Then follows che sense of frustra- 
Чоп. It hits the dignity of Intellect. 
Man always gets dogmatic to prove 
that he fs not a false prophet. Ques- 
tioning looks cf doubt annoy him. 
Cynicism offends nis inner man. 

It is then hat he Jays bets to as- 
Serthis foresight. Не stakes his honour, 
ls property” his Ше and, in some ex- 
treme cases, what is dearer than all 
the three put togetner, his wife. 

This process is the origin of gambl- 
ing in the abstract. In Its purity, gamb- 


еп-` 


ling 1s staking reputation, property or 
life to uphold a decision on ап uncer- 
tain event. But ne who questions that 
decision very often takes chances, 


When a party wins, he degenerates. 
Wisdom clarifies the position in the 
heart of the losing party. He becomes 


D 


The Pollee have very little appre- 
clation for these business methods. 


convinced that a dogmatic assertion 
about the morrow is bare-faced stu- 


pldity. To foretell is to take chances. 
But when such a chance proves lucky 
and wins property without the grilling 
exercise of mind and limbs, people һе. 
lieve in the efficacy of the process 01 
"taking chances, 


It Is no wonder that gambling as а 
pastime became a hot favourite with a 
section of every society, from the 
cradle of civilisation to the period of 
its glory. 


A Primordial Pastime 


Human society has developed througn 
paradoxes. The more man seeks plea- 
sure, the less he finds it. There is 
always a flaw in the best of calcuta- 
tlons; yet the human mind is never 
at its best when it misses the chance 
of calculation.  Fallures, he js taught, 
are but the pillars of success. Robert 
Bruces are remembered аз stimul- 
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ants. The human míná is well aware 
of the place of chance ii the scheme 
of life. But man always strives to 
stabilise his endeavours, and to eradi- 
cate the wiles of chances, He stakes’ 


sometimes his little all {n winsome ven- 
tures, ESk € 

No society, however, can accept gam- 
bling asa working principle of {ts day- 
to-day: Ше. Therefore’ ЖАШЫНДЫ рін 
provisions for penalties exist side by 
side іп the best of societies. I would 
be surprised even if Russia has been 
able to banish gamblers from the {еггі- 
torles of the Soviets. Manu and Vishnu ' 
classed gambling as a major sin, and 
recommended punishments for trans- 
gressors. Yet Yudhisthira, the son of 
Dharma, marred his character by game 
bling. So did the paragon of virtue, 
Maharaja Nala, The League of Na- 
tions, in its wisdom, left the Casino, 
singularly alone, iets 


Every society, in its own Interest, 
has set a stern face against gambling. 
It has been considered by moral philo- 
sophers a vice, It would be a wide 
hunt looking for the provisions against 
gambling throughout the world. China, 
before her glorious revival, was dotted 
with gambling dens. Blackburn Lane 
and other parts of our own Chinatown 
bristled with gambling clubs. І saw a 
remarkable figure of the Lord of Re- 
tribution in the Chinese Iyer Itam 
Temple at Penang. The social reformer 
evidently devised it. The terrible-look- 
ing deity was represented as cruelly 
crushing four sinners--the gambler, the 
oplum-eater, the thief and the adulter- 
er—in his chamber in hell, 


The Safety Valves 


In India to-day gambling іп public 
places is an offence. One can, however 
stake money on the speed of a horse 
within the enclosed «rea of the Royal 
Turf Club and there also in recognised 
booths of book-makers and in the 
counters of the totalisator, He who vio- 
lates the law runs the risk of arrest 
without a warrant and the rotten worry 
that follows. Policemen chase and pro- 
secuta hangers-on around the race 
course. They are the vulgar gamblers. 
But they are Insolent in thelr thought 
and think awfully badiy about the wett- 
dressed cream of soctety who visit the 
race-course througn the proper chan- 
nels. 

Satta and Phatka tave made mil- 
Honaires апа destitutes. Speculative 

(Continued on Page 207) 


ENGAL isa deficit Province in 

rice. Since 1901 the deficit became 
apparent. During the last 40 years, 
with the rise in population there 
has been no rise in the production of 
rice. According to the Census of 1901, 
the density of population per sq. mile 
was 548, which swelled. up to 740 
per sq. mile in 1941, It indicates 
practically afi increase of 200 persons 
per sq. mile. The yield of rice in 1901 
wos 24 crore, 56 lac maunds. During 
the last 40 years, fhe average yield 
in Bengal has been 24 crore, 94 Јас 
maunds. The annual requirement for 
direct consumption to-day is about 29 
crore maunds. After all careful cal- 
culations we find there is a shortage 
of about 31 crore maunds per annum 
in direct consumption requirements. If 
seed reserve and indirect consumption 
like chura, murhi etc. are taken into 
consideration, the total deficit in rice 
requirements for Bengal amounts to 
approximately 6} crore maunds per 
annum in a normal average year. 


Neither the Ministry in Bengal nor 
the Agriculture Department had any 
crop policy to meet the situation, as 
the deficits were being met through 
increasing supplies from Burma, Siam 
and Java and the inter-connected pro- 


Destitute children at the 


vincial areas. The Director of Agrl- 
culture never worried himself with the 
mathematics of production vis-a-vis 
consumption requirements, and never 
adopted a broad plan to make up for 
ihe food deficit In the Province. 
There was no food crop policy and 
consequently there was no plan—ta 
reclaim fallow land or to effectively 


restrict jute production—and the man 
bening the plough was left in the 
urch. 2 3 


Calcutta, 
manufacturing ‘biris’ 


с fussi} reports with amazem 


Relief 


The aman crop In 1941- 42 was) u om | 
usually a bumper one.’ Someon : | 
prompted the military authorities 
exploit this bumper, yield both for- 
strategic supply in Ceylon and dip 
matic supplies in the Middle East. 
well as military reserves in Assam in 
the expectation that the Allied Powes | 
wil be able to reconquer Burma and А 
ihe ready Burma aman crop woul 
be easily made available to meet Be 
gal's requirements. Burma could not 
be recovered and nothing could 
made up, while the chain of commit | 
ments compelled the authorities to draft 
every ounce of rice for the war effort 
programme. Naturally there was а 
huge vacuum in Bengals grain. store s 
The sister provinces ceased ‘to imp 
ment their annual quota, while 
Midnapur cyclone and deluge rend 
ed three lac acres of fertile area по З 
productive. Military barracks oe гаш 
aerodromes in different ш 
province put out of t 
about 2 lac acres of land. The 
denial policy and the. boat denial P 
licy worked as double-barreled | guns 15 
and tore asunder the economic ad Ж 
ment of the peasantry. Y 


A Terrible Tragedy = 
Thus a famine appeare? not ee 
the freaks of nature but thre’ ugh ie 
der and blindness of men і? pose 
in control of procurement an 
bution. Calcutta began to i 
el 
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dose of non-belief. Not until the 
skimmed skeletons of starving and 
staggering village folks invaded Cal- 
cutta and thrust themselves on the 
very eyes of the complacent citizens of 
Calcutta, we in Calcutta had very little 
idea about the nature and measure 
of the distress and starvation, of de- 


vitalisation, of destitution апа sick- 
ness.  Destitutes walked the streets 
like skeletons. Eighty рег cent 


were already beyond the living level. 
They tried to eat but often failed to 
chew. Some grabbed some food and 
ate like rabbits but could not digest 
and perhaps succumbed in a day or 
two. It was all terribly tragic. How 
much could private charities and от- 
ganisations do when 50 p.c. were In 
distress and 35 pc. in precarious grip? 


The State had bungled but the suf- 
'ferers could hardly hold their breath 
to allow time to redress the bungling. 
Théy died in thousands, nay in hun- 
dreds of thousands. Every human 
frame in those distressed areas became 
& receptacle for any epidemic to flou- 
тїзїп in. So, it is no wonder that in. the 
wake of extreme devitalisation there 
sprang up virulent epidemics counting 


} at 


Destitute boys weaving cane furniture. 


their toll in millions. If 3 mil- 
lions died of famine and starvation, no 
less than 2 millions have already suc- 
cumbed to epidemics. And about 20 
millions have been left in,a chronic 
devitalised condition io fall an easy prey 
to any epidemic or sporadic illness. Ma- 
laria has always been declared to be a 
hunger disease. So the toll of deaths 


from malaria has been the largest. 


making toys. 


By JNANANJAN NIYOGI 


ШТАТ 
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In a recent speech the Hon'ble Minis- 
ter-in-Charge of Agriculture gave ош 
a plain truth when he said that ‘tor 
over 6-months more than 50% of the 
peasantry did not know what а square 
meal was, They are underfed and un- 
dernourished and the last famine has 
left them Бегей of all vitality and 
strength, The chronic  ill-nourishment 
and continuous mal-intake of food as 
well as the decreased quantity of sale 
consumed are gradually rearing up а 
fertile soil for a pandemic of unprece- 
dented ferocity. 


A Shelter For Distitutes 
On the approach of the destitutes to 
the city of Calcutta, exclusive arrange- 
ments were made by all the relief or- 
ganisations to feed them and to clothe 
them as far as practicable. The maxi- 
mum number fed per day reached as 
high as 1 lac 25 thousand, By the lat- 
ter part of September the question of E 
sheltering the destitutes in restricted 
houses engaged the attention of some 
of the relief organisations. This quet- 
tion arose im consideration of the tol 
lowing two facts: Firstly, to decrease 
ihe insanitary condition of ‘the өтемі 
and byelanes of the city and. secondly, 
to provide shelter for the sick and the 
convalescent destitutes lying in the 
streets as wel as to give them some 
(Continued он page 101) 


Who is that Woman, whose heart is shrouded in melancholy, whose 


eyes are full of tears, and whose countenance is pale with suffering on 


this Gala day ? 


She is the self same widow of whom Poet Hem Chandra Wrote :— 
“Oh! I would have gold images of widows at every nook and corner of 
India, so that while visiting her foreigners of both sexes might feast their 


eyes on these chaste and pious ladies.” E 


Providence is unkind to the widow,—why are men averse to her 7 
She is certainly not guilty of any thing! How is society redressing her 
grievance ? Does it slacken a bit its grip of ruthless control over her ? 


Social inhumanity is already a permanent feature with her and besides, 
if pecuniary want is added to it, she will be rendered quite unfit to do 
justice to herself as well as to her children. 


But it is a matter of joy that Life Insurance is now trying to mitigate 
her pecuniary want. It is now affording & sense of security (о widows, 
undertaking the charge of educating their children and adopting suitable mea- 


sure for their marriages. 


WE OFFER OUR SINCEREST THANKS TO THE 
MOST HAPPY SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


jf ида Equitable Insurance Gy <р. 
S, Southern Cloenue Calcutta 
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r HE term religion has been defin- 
ed in various ways, but psycholo- 
gically it may be said to,represent an 
adaptation, ab once extensive and inten- 
sive, to the totality of the universe and 
to whatever spiritual principle may un- 
. derlie it. Acordingly, on the one hand, 
it comprises à view of life and matter 
in the wholeness and inter-relationship, 
and, on the other, covers in broad out- 
Jine the modes and associations through 
which man finds expression and self- 
realisation. So far as this last aspect 
is concerned, it is worth while to en- 
quire how religion incorporates those 
principles which the growing experience 
of the human race seems to establish 
as calculated to secure universal wel- 
fare, In other words, how far does it 
embody the per manent elements of 
social justice, welfare and happiness ? 


From the social point of view, then, 
we may briefly review the ethical code 
of Jainism. Briefly, it begins with five 
Anuvratas or littie Nouns (1) Ттол-У10- 
lence, (2) ‘Truthfulness, (3) Hones- 
ty, (4) Continence (5) «ае It Will 
“(аке too jong to expound a these 
Vratas, ‘Anuyratas, Gunvratas and 
Shikshavratas and the features of 
- Dharma. But one may be permitted 
to say a few words from the stand- 
point of social relationships, attitudes 
and organisation on the five Anuvratas 
which constitute the foundation and 
ihe most important part of the ethical 
code, There is no more conclusive evl- 


қ teachers than their recogmtion of non- 

violence (Ahimsa) as the first and the 

кыы of the principles of higher 
fe 


Role Of Force & Fraud 


_So far human relationships have 
been regulated very largely, though not 
exclusively through the instrument of 
brute force, that is. tnrough the exer- 
tion of superior prowess by individuals, 
groups, classes. rations or races to eX 
ploit others, to keep them in subordina- 
lion, and to make them minister to 
their own interests. АЦ this has cons- 
tituted a standing nexauon of the worth 
of personality as personality, the digni- 
ty.of man as man Secondly. the exer- 
tion of force has been met by short-cuts 
Or evasion, that is. hypocrisy OY fraud. 
on the part of the victims. Force ОГ 
fraud, indeed. complement each other 
and are revealed in any analyses of 50: 

cial relationships as. lwo aspects of a 
Single process, Nor is the practice of 

fraud confined to subjects. It is used 
even more extensively bv masters (0 fill 
up the gaps necessarily left by force to 

round off the scheme of overlordship 

and exploitation, Subicelion runs coun- 
ter to the fundamental urges of parso 

Nality, that is. to freedom, whieh Gra- 

ham Wallas defined in a happy phrase 

as continuous initiative. to growth from ` 
Within, to fulness and harmony in 
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By Dr. BENI PRASAD, M.A. Ph.D., D.Sc., 


(Econ. London ), Professor of Politics, University of Allahabad 


growth, to aspiration and creativeness, 
an a word to self-realization. Subjec- 
_Uon, accordingly, evokes resistance, 
The masters ,seek to weaken the springs 
of resistance and to organise acqules- 
cence through propaganda, that 15, 
through lowering the scale of values ФО 
playing on baser impulses like fear, 
greed, inertia and selfishness. Human 
adjustments have thus been permeated 
by force and fraud so that a modern 
sociologist has concluded that they are 
just the principles on which clvilisation 
has so far been based. 


Root Problem Of Modern Age 


The indictment 1з true, above all, of 
the modern age which has during the 
last hundred years witnessed the anni. 
hilation of distance and close Juxtapo- 


sitidn of divergent races, peoples, cultu- 
res and out-looks. Eflorts of à new ad- 
justment were inevitable but these have 
often been inspired by motives of group 
aggrandisement So that an eminent 
scientist апа social thinker, Bertrand 
Russell, is led to observe that the con- 
cept of power 15 as fundamental to 
politics as that of energy to physics, 
The progress of science may be regard- 
ed as the crucial factor in the history 
of the last 200 years. It released the 
forces of production and organisation 
which have brought comfort and enter- 
tainment, knowledge and culture, peace 
and security within potential reach of 
every man, woman and child in the 
world, But the potentialities have so 
far peen realised only with a few classes 
in a few countries and that, Loo, only 
for interludes between wars. The rea- 
sons are not far 10 seek. Firstly, the 
new energies were largely annexed by 
the old passions of strife, hatred, CX- 
апа frustration centring 
round race and nation, class and sect. 
So men are ‘confronted to-day with the 
paradox of poverty in the midst of 
plenty; and of darkness in the midst of 
un-told facilities of enlightenment. 


Disillusionments 


This is the problem with which the 
xorld is confronted to-day and tor the 
solution of which varlous plans have 
been suggested by philosophers and 
statesmen, Ав the last war (1914-18) 
drew to its close twenty-five years а&0. 
ardent spirits everywhere applied them- 
selves’ to the discovery of ways and 
means of democracy. self-determination 
international co-operation and adjudica- 
tion, disarmament, outlawry of war and 
perpetual peace The spirit of the age 
seemed (о find its embodiment in 
Woodrow Wilson the American Presi- 
dent, whose Idealism and eloquence 
electrified whole peoples m the East and 
the West alike But 1920 sufficed 10 


‘bring about a complete disillusionment | 


ee 75 


and to precipitate the present war. 
The disappointments have been due to 
a mistake very frequent in politics — 
that of treating the symptoms as dis- 
tinct from the deep-seated causes of 
political and economic maladies. Poli- 
tics and diplomacy move in an atmos- 
phere of hurry and restlesshess. States- 
men are apt to be satisfied with a 
vision of what appears on the Surface 
and а treatment “ot superficial com- 
plaints. That is what happened once 
again іп the years 1918-20, literally on 
a world-wide scale. The result was the 
re-emergence or rather the ‘continuance 
of all the old evils — competition in 
armaments. secret diplomacy, aggressive 
nationalism, imperialism, exploitation 
of the weak by the strong, race pride 
and war. One doleful consequence of 
the failures deserves special mention. 


The recent disillusionments, have pro- 
duced cynicism at the present moment 
when the need for great ideas and 
noble enthusiasms is more urgent than 
ever before. Western statesmanship is 
fighting shy of radical reconstruction. 
Jt seems 10 have lost confidence in the 
future in the bargain, 


War In The Social Context 


At this juncture, then, it is necessary 
to point out that war, armament and 
Machiavellian diplomacy are not isolable 


phenomena. Immediate motives and 
occasions apart they represent & 


method of pressing claims, 
resolving disputes; in short, ап instru- 
ment of policy natural to à scheme of 
things which admits the validity 
of violence and із grounded in 
part m the exertion of force by group 
upon group. If disputes have been 
settled on the plane of torce, it is be- 
cause social life has been moving on 
the corresponding planes of hatred. frus- 
tration and exploitation They have 
permeated international relationships. 
internal organisation. literature and 
putlook so deeply. Force and fraud әуе 
still writ 50 largely over u sociated life 
that reform must be anchored to the 
first principles. А tremendous effort, 
rational und moral, is needed to bring 
home to the world that a хау out of 
the present strife into universal peace 
and welfare lies in revising human 
relationships so as to substitute the 
principle of non-violence tor that of 

force 
The experience of the League of 
Nations, set up in 1919; and that of 
Disarmament Commissions and Coufe- 
rences, which continued upto 19. de- 
monstrated that the elimination of хат, 
which is really à svmpiom, depends on 
the elimination of the deeper cause — 
the violence — whieh underlies group 
- (Continued on Page 189) 
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DOUBLE 
BENEFIT 


“Freedom from want ”' this is 
exactly what India’s teeming 
millions, gripped by all the 
giants of economic evils, need 
to-day. This can be done by 
the dual method of industrial- 
ising the country and nation- 
wide habit for savings. An 
saving is the most vital thing 
whether you do it directly or 
through en Insurance Com- 
pany which affords you the 
double benefit of protectirig 
your family -financially after 
‘your death. 


MR. J. C. DAS, | 


B.Sc. (U. S. A.), R.A. 
Chairman of the Board’ 


Caleutta Insurance 
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BENGAL CENTRAL 


Head Office :—86, Clive Street, Calcutta, 


Tele; "Credit? Estd.—1918. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL .. Rs. 1,00,00,000 


E 


AMRITA BAZAR pan 


BANK LTD. 


Phone: Cal. 700 (8 lines) 


ISSUED & ‘SUBSCRIBED .. Rs. 50,00,000 
PAID-UP 50 .. Rs. 39,00,000 . 
RESERVE FUND .. . Rs 6,00,000 
BRANCHES 
In CALCUTTA In BENGAL In BEHAR 
Harrison Road Rangpur Ranchi 
Shambazar Pabna Hazaribagh 
Jorasanko ы pogra Kodarma 
: c 
Manicktolla Narayanganj Giridih 
Bowbazar Krishüiagar 
Bhowanipore Nabadwip 
Howrah Berhampore 
Salkia Bankura 


Let them enjoy 
SIN СО) 62 
FOOD 

PRO DU Gass. 
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Managing Director :—Mr. J. C. DAS. | 


ALWAYS FRESH 
AND DELICIOUS 


` Fruit Products may not be easy 


to get these days, but you can 
always rely on SINCO'S for purity. 
Besides being nourishing our pre- 
parations are made from the 
freshest and best raw produce 
available. You and your family 
will enjoy Sinco's Fruit Products. 


чаааввварваввгавагавазвввиявапвәнвавававв*о9% 


Ask for SINCO’S GRAPE 
JUICE — unequalled for 
Health and Strength. . 


Sinco’s Fruit Products 


89B, DHARAMTALA STREET, 
CALCUTTA. 
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rational validity had been 
from the antiquated insuff- 


to human affairs. The principle of 


regard be paid to the welfare of every all is fair in war. 
sigle man, woman and child and stratagems of all possible kinds. 


equal. effective and maximum oppor- has under modern conditions become 
tunities of self-realisation be placed totalitarian, dependent, that 1t to say, 
within the reach of all. n * оп а compete mobilization of intellec- 

К tual, moral and material resources. 
Its Positive Role The weight ofarmaments seems at first 
sight to crush public opinion into an 
irrelevance; but the totalitarian charac- 
ter of modern war really enhauces the 
importance of public support and ex- 
plains the assiduity with which the 
organised might of governments seeks 
to manufacture assent through psycho- 
logised propaganda at present. So, it 
well as іп their mutual contacts Xo а has well been said that truth is the 
Compulsory pri- 
ments, It is a matter of the nrst mary education ranked as the most 
"Importance that all institutional re-or- solid achievement to the credit of the 


ganisation be accompanied by а cor- 9th century. But its gains seem to 
- responding mental attitude; in short, 4 һауе been more than counter-balanced 
corresponding outlook on Ше, As Plato by the propaganda with which the at- 
and Aristotle realised, every set of ins- mosphere is literally charged to-day 
titutions requires a virtue, а moralliv and which can be picked up by radio 
in harmony with it. If the latter 1s machine anywhere on land or sea о! 
not forthcoming, institutional reorgani- air. Nor is the rituation radically 
sation loses organic vitality and becomes different in the home politics of states. 
mechanical. and in the long run, either Standards cf veracity „ге proverbially 
ineffective or perverted. Hence the low in elections and touch lower depths 
' principle of non-violence has to be aw in the intrigues that surround courts 


тъ will thus appear that the principle 
of non-violence, far from being a nega- 
tive precept, as the term suggests, 15, 
in its. practical application a positive 
principle о! the farthest reach. It 
points to 8 wholesale transformation in 
the internal government of states as 


revision of social and economic arrange- first casualty in war. 


cepted ag a creed It may be desirable апа bureaucracies 


It is not implied above that human 
telotionships ite based entirely on force, H it is held t 
That would be an Impossible condition 
of things. Society simply could not 
endure in such an environment. A 
great deal of sympathy and mutual aid, 
affection and solicitude, sacrifice and 
devotion have always gone to the mak- 


and of community as a whole. The be eliminated only with the latter. 
ls th: ^ agh of М 7 life. 
hem? that there has ‘been enouravy, Ше Dteral truth i. Pied 
ete alloy of brute force and that ШЕ 
er has to be eliminated to mak Я с to rend 
toom for a complete way of the social two-fold; how t 
virtues. It must in the second place. 
be brought home that there exists 8 
Necessary organic connection between 
the ethics ог" the so-called individual 


ness in 
and how to render 


t fingers, to mainta 
of sincerity and 
pected in private 


Say, personality is a social product 
embedded in the social adjustments. 
human experience goes tO prove 
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rtation and persuasi 

i T on er 

ПӘ Eoma to call forth the moral life 

Medi t fommunity-wide Scale. The 

palm of politics and economics atmospheric ^ опар ае во ана 

е (НЕ principles of freedom of growth tute the PO Mat d$ the 
quality of opportunity be recog- he or position d that 


truth will pay n 
run but also immedia! 


a single whole; its aspects are inter. 
things Inevitably fo: 
It Із necessary 

vicious circle at as manv 
It ís patent that а cons- 
cious effort at higher 
truth 1з necessary both in national and 
international affairs. 
standards of truthfulness. the easier it 
would become to lift soclety from the 
present rut to а plane of greater reason 
and higher morality, 3 


ying the proposition that 

e of ТЫП apa Gace Б possible for 
whole only within а set 

iB Ж Social institution: 

on-Violence In Internal Affairs are based on Hone Kes oe 


( nee, then, reall b 
international relationships, but Plies that life should be AES 


only in internal arrangements. For it повете from the plane of force to 
at of reason, persuasion, accommoda- 


The higher the 


It is obvious that such a social ro 
organisation postulates cordial and habi. 
tual respect on the part of every one 

every one else, | 


or truthfulness, It hi 
been pointed out above that force vor 
above evokes fraud from below. We 
have also seen that force is by itselt 
frequently incapable of achieving the 
| Objective, that it entails too severe a 
for the application of different maxims Strain and that Jt usually calls the аз-: 


sistance of fraud or deception. This 1з 
10 n-vlolence really means, that equal the truth underlying the dictum that 


War indeed includes 


third Anuyrata. 


but the underlying spirit of it is that 
one should not*encroaeh on the rights 
of others but should always keep the 


necessary here to discuss the philo- 
sophy of rights but it may be pointed 
out that rights are those social con- 
ditions which are necessary or favour- 
able to the development of personality, 
The rights, that is to say, the right 
conditions of social life. are to be en- 
joyed by all. They are to be enjoyed 
Rights cannot be a purely 
individual affair; they are essentially 
By dint of co-operation 
they are brought into belng, by dint of 
co-operation they are sustained. If the 
conditions of right living are to be 
maintained for ай. every опе has not 
only to expect them for himself bur 
also has so to act as not to hamper 
their-enjoyment by others. 
every one should positively encourage 
such conditions for all. 
in regard to oneself is a duty in regard 
Rights and duties are thus 
interdependent. They are two aspects 
of the same thing. 
them from one’s own standpoint of 
others. they are duties. 
and both are, in substance, conditions 
of right living to be secured 
members of society. It is futile to con- 
sider whether rights are prior to duties 
or vice-versa, Both hang 
They are the 
other. If every one insisted on his 
rights for himself but neglected ` his 
duties towards others, there would scou 
be no rights left for anyone. This 1s 
the basic lesson in that art of living 
together which everyone has to master 


What 15 a right 


If one looks at 


Both are social 


here to guard against one mis- Here, again, the way of truth is as 
aprehension straight as that of non-violence. There is 
1 " a proverb that truth conquers. It is true 
Dimensions Of The Problem if it means that truth с” sincerity prevails 
in the long run. But it is misleading 
o signify that truthfulness 
їп word, thought and deed Із an easy 
road to success. To-day the path of 

sincerity is strewn with thorns, It is _ 
beset with opposition, persecution and 
suffering. It demands courage. forti- 
tude and social ейй\цапес A DRY 

i indeed, is an aspec 2 - 

ing of the family, the wider associations Boe E round force and can 


need scarcely be pointed out that 
t for the rights of cthers 1з also 
an application of the principle of non- 
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or rights and E 
hings that cannot be im- | 
length of tune from. 
the enforcement of 
morality is a contradiction in terms. ч 
course, to promote Mora- 
jsing conditions 


Point which it is sought to enforce Mere iay pe possible for men to-day to Saat 

more than the 
rn The problem i8 
er i feasible for 
ave with perfect 
8 straightforward: 
private às well as public life 


duties are t 
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vironment no longer 
the inner cor 
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something beyond external control. 

те attitude has to grow from within. 

 gocial life is founded, in ultimate ana- 

19515, ОП self-control. That is the im- 

қ | plication of the fourth Anuvrata in 
NEL. the wider sense. 


‚ | Character 

% Human nature is neither good nor 
; . It is plastic, that is, raw material 
ide eth r character. Growih consists in 


achievement of harmony and balance 
| as part of an expansive and progres- 
"a et E sive adjustment to „the environment. 
c) Ж Tt implies the interfusion of all impul- 

ses with 8. more or less definite idea of 
purposes; that is to say, moral judg- 
ment as an outcome of fusion of intel- 
ject and emotion, 
|1. a harmony or balance of impulses with 
one another. From such а balance and 


from such an interfusion? emerges a 
unified trend of endeavour which may 
be styled volition. Will is the unin- 
cation for the time being of various 
yolitions. A completely fashioned wil) 
[s the most penetrating of all the de- 
finitions of character that have been 
offered. Its basis is not that crude 
expressionism which some pseudo-psy- 
^P сһоювізіз have, in thelr reaction to 
| old-fashioned repressions, been temp- 
ted to champion. Self-expression by it- 
self may range through many grades 
to anarchy, destructive of all the values 
f ола of the abiding happiness. In the 
interests of personality, self-expression 

| {s to be permeated with purpose, har- 
mony and ‘vith that higher social acco- 
mmodation which rests on something 
which is variously called altruism, sac- 
rifice or service and which represents 
the highest reach of personality. Here 
js the case for discipline, internal dis- 
cipline radically different Írom coercion. 
Coercion may lead to downright repres- 
sion or frustration. Discipline, like the 
ІП pruning of a shrub, assists the beauty 

- апа flowering of the soul. 


| Sublimation 


i ” NE 

р”. g- If a person were to follow every 
А EX. chance impulses, to surrender to every 
їп lung ор stimulus from the environment, he 
ses) ie would be lost in contradictions, wivla 
‚ Ж lities апа superficialities; the deeper 
1 springs of life would remain untouched 
а a and he would soon be overwhelmed by 
\ Ж. а sense of emptiness. Не must grow in 
nin 
to 
А) 3 


self-control as in so many other ways. 
He must select, from habits of selec- 
tion and harmonise the selections. He 
must deliberately transfer the interest 
from the rejected possibilities to those 
which are selected. The energy evoked 
by the rejected stimull is enlisted 1n 
the service of those which are selected. 
The cravings which are generated but 
not followed up are diverted to mix 
with those which are accepted for satis- 
faction. This process of sublimation 
T begins as soon as the child absorbs the 


int: social morality, The individual grows 
eons in sublimation with the increase in en- 
of cuts, ergy stimuli, and cravings on the one 


hand and moral selection, organisation 
and self-contro! on the other. Sublima. 
tion is the moral antithesis of repres- 
sion, If impulses, cravings and ten 
dencies were not controlled, they would 
dissipate energy in all directions, arrest 
growth and ruin the constitution. But 
it they were merely repressed. they 
would form complexes, generate inter- 
nal conflict and disharmony and force | 
their way up in disguise through 
dreams, motives, anxieties and perver- 
sions. Sublimation is the organie де. 


Vice of achieving self-control without 


ІЛЕ | 


Itadangár 
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It implies, secondly, , 


distintegration of personality. Every | 
one attains to sublimation in А Pes 
or lesser measure but it remains im- 
perfect or is flxated at a point without 
the force of ideas and ideals, the ins- 
piration of a purpose and a vision of 
the higher life. Sublimation represents 
an equilibration of energy in accor- 
dance "with moral growth and inspira- 
tion and a straightening or growth as 
9? whole. Automatically, it resolves 
tensions and, therefore, opens the way 
to a healthy development of the sense 
of good and bad, clarification of ideals 
and (0 spontaneous and energetic par- 
ticipation in the common life. It faci- 
litates the all-round organisation of self 
which is the mainstay of morality. But 
for it, the individual would be doomed 
to plane of knowledge, efficiency and 
practical ambition far below the best 
of which he is capable. Sublimation is 
part of growth because it raises the 
moral standard of life and forestalls 
the tendency of the subconscious and 
the unconscious, (as they are called. 
though not with perfect accuracy) to 
drag the course of life down. Subli- 
mation co-ordinates the frontage of the 
mind with the hinterland and main- 
tains the unity of life, weaving the im- 
pulses, sentiments and ideals into а har- 
monious whole. The elimination or 
transmutation of disturbing factors se- 
„сигез the wholeness and, therefore, the 
freedom and coutinuity of development, 
of personality, It is the rise of perso- 
nality to moral order, practical orien- 
tation of the individual to the realm 
of value, resolution of the tension be- 
"tween him and the environment. It 
is^the way to happiness which eludes 
short-cuts because lt is a condition of 
personality resulting from the develop- 
ment and harmony of all the aspects. 
Unhappiness is the natural outcome of 
the conflicting and confused expres 
sion of motives and tendencies. 


Discipline 

Sublimation is akin to discipline, ths 
organisation of powers, the canatisation 
of energy, in the service of social ends 
whose value has been perceived. It 
will һе observed that the essence of 
discipline is self-control from within 
and that it is the very opposite of re- 
pression from outside. One is not 
drilled into discipline; one grows into 
it as one learns to find his own good 
in the general good, and to pursue 1t 
unfiinchingly. Discipline is a construc: 
tive force, a positive, mot a negative 
control. It directs the flow of ener- 
gies into speciflc channels; produces 
thoroughness and a sense of responsi: 
bility. It 1s at once the socialisation 
and the individualization of the mind. 
It contains a large intellectual element, 
a perception of the meaning of caste, 
a choice among the divergent tenden- 
cles induced by the various factors of 
all facts and difficulties and an adjust- 
ment to the ends conceived and the 
means available. Discipline furnishes 
the supreme illustration of the inter- 
penetration of intelllgence and more 
Шу. Social concepts, the meaning of 
social institutions and situations must 
be so thoroughly grasped as to be in- 
tegrated within the activities of life. 
The disciplined person continually re- 
creates the moral order in which he 
has his being and contributes continu- 
ously to the moral life of the society 

which he is а part. қ 

OE an relationships, this discipline 
may be described as self-control. It $s 
the foundation of all higher moral life 
in its social, economic and political 


a National 


to guide. 


control is fortunately present in every 
Soclety. It is necessary, however, ti 
deepen it as well as to enlighten i 
so that it may form the basis an 
radiate ам energy requisite for thi 


type of economie state that would fos- 
ter universal welfare, Y 


Stoicism 


The discipline inculeated 3 
fourth Anuyrata leads БШСЕ m 
the fifth and last of the Anuvratas. 
It is called stoícism and is in many 
implications original tu Jainisin, It 
really denotes a certain self-restraint 
in the face of pleasures, а certain stoi- 
cism before temptations, а certain de- 
tachment from supertiuities and super- 
abundances. In expounding Из impli- 
cations, ethical writers emfhhasised that 
one should not feel too much attach- 
ment towards his own material posses- 
sions and should resist all ternptations, 
One may keep wéalth'and commodities 
to. satisfy one’s requirements but 
‘should not lose himself in the pursuit 
of material gain. At the same time, 
one should rise above prejudices, fea- 
lousies, greed, vanity, fear, hatred, 
susceptibility etc. 

If this Anuvrata were followed, 15 
would prevent tnat ruthless and lustful 
competition for wealth and empire 
which is the bane of the present aga 
and is responsible for its gravest ills, 
The attitude of mind which it incul- 
cates is perhaps more necessary to-day 
then ever before, It is the negation 
of sordid, all-absorbing materiahsm. 
Science has multiplied production and 
scattered superfluities here and there, 
Modern industry and commerce have 
fostered growth of large towns where 
life is lived not only in great hurry 
but also om an artificial plane. Men 
are caught up in a vast net-work of 
impersonal forces which seem to defy 
understanding. They succumb ta psy- 
chological maladies, nervous break- 
down, partial or complete, which 1з gne 
of the most tragic phenomena of the 
present aye, The battle of life, that 
is, the higher life, has become very 
difficult and can be fought only with 
that attitude of stoicism which the fifth 
Anuvrata stresses. From a slightly 
different, point of view, this Anuyrata 
nay be described as the right sense of 
proportion, a perception of the true 
scale of values. 


Ethical Wholeness 


It will be apparent from a review of 
the Anuvrata that they are interdepen- 
dent and. supplementary. The applica- 
tion of one to human relationships 
"leads logically to that of others and in 
fact would stuttify itself without the 
others. Only there is primacy belong- 
ing to the first of them, that is, nome 
violence, It is the foundation of all 
higher Ше. In the Jain, as well &3^ 
Buddhist софе, it 35 wider than humani- 
tarlonism, for it embraces the Whole 
of sentient creation, Its comprehen- 
siveness, logically complete, із a further 
iustration of the ethical life, beiug А 
function of mental attitude and outlook. 
Like non-violenee honesty and stoicism 
are negative only Inappearance апа re: 
aly positive in their application. Toge 
ther the five Anuvratss constitute & 
single conception of life, ethical өш 
spiritual, & consistent loyalty to the 
great principle of salf-transcendande, а 
transvaluation of values. 
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T was my great privilege to work 

for Rabindranath Tagore for 3 
years in his attempt to find some 
way of bringing about the social 
and economie reconstruction of 
village life in India. I had the good 
fortune, too, to travel with him upon 
his good-will mission to China and 
South America in 1924. This was 
a unique opportunity for seeing at 
first hand the many-sidedness of his 
approach to life. We shared all 
kinds of adventures ta our travels, 
of course and when, in, 1939, I 
came to India and said what was to 
be my last fare-wel to him we 
laughed together over our varied 
experiences. Е 

What, you will ask, was the effect 
of this intimate contact? Did you 
learn anything from it? 

One cannot, of course, trayel day 
in and day out with а man such as 


he was without learning all the 
time. The question is, however, not 


an easy one to answer quickly. I 
shall mention only one aspect of his 
influence. 

In the West we tend to break life 
up into water-tight compartments, 
Saturday for relaxation, Sunday for 
religion, and the rest of the days of 


WHAT 1 LEARNT FROM TAGORE 


Ву L. K. ELMHIRST. 


Mr. L. К. ELMHIRST, after taking an Honours degree ; 
History at Cambridge, came out to India during the first World 
War and became keenly interested in the social and economic in 
pects of our village life. He decided in 1918, when he left Tha 
that if he could get professional training її America in agriculture. 
he would like 1о come back to India, live in a village and study itg 


problems. e 

Mr. Elmhirst used to dream about this idea, thinking it would 
never be possible to achieve it, and he often wondered whether 
Santiniketan would be a possible place. But he knew no one at 
Santiniketan. One day in 1921 when he was studying at Cornell 
U. S. A., a telegram reached him saying : “Come and see me at 
once in New York—Rabindranath Tagore .” As a result of their 
conversation and in spite of the opposition of his family, he came. 
out in 1921 and helped to start Sreeniketan. He stayed there 
for three years and then travelled with Rabindranath Tagore as 
his Secretary to China and Japan in 1924 and to the Argentine’ 
and Italy in 1925. When he had married and with his wife had 
started his educational and farming experiment in Devonshire 
known as Dartington Hall, Redindranath Tagore stayed there 
whenever he visited England. 

Mr. Elmhirst is now acting as Special Officer for the Bengal 
Agricultural Department in connection with the present food 


shortage. 
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the week for earning our daily of a single whole. 
bread. We rarely attempt either to 
relate all our activities to one cen- 
tral theme or to set aside specific 
time for the appreciation of beauty 
in art, in nature, in human relations 
or for recollection. 

For Rabindranath Tagore life had 
to be seen and felt each day as part 


a house with many windows open- 
ing ‘in all directions to let in the 
dawn, the sunshine, the moonlight, 


the wind and the dusk of evening, | 


like the windows of his own little 


thatched cottage at Santiniketan. W 
He would continuously urge us to qd 


keep open the windows of the mind 


For him life was | 


to receive new impressions, to wel _ 
come new experiences, new adven — 
tures in the field of ideas or in | 
human relationships, or in the arts, | 
in science or music or history or | 
drama or economics ог in devotion | 
to the beauties of nature. On board | 
ship he rarely missed the chance to 3 
climb on deck to keep his morning | 
watch for the coming of the dawn. 
For him that was, I think, the : 
supreme moment of the day. Ж: 

How seldom in history do we find | 
a man gifted іп so many directions. 
“Don’t be too serious,” he would | 
say, “over your new enterprise 1 
Devonshire," where һе spent Ыр 
happy weeks in 1931 busily реа 
ing. 


“When your school is full 0 

children and your cows and yout 
cider mill are in full production, 784 
member to keep one corner Оке 
crazy poet, for some mad-man ox 
me, some do-nothing, who will Г 

mind you that life must never 26 ad 
worry and fighting and trouble 52 

who will stir you up to Cry od И 
the beauty and the rhythm 0 
universe." “Lead me," he U 
recite in Sanskrit, "lead me i 
the unreal to the real, from rih 
things of death to those whos wi 

is everlasting.” f 
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OETS have been compared to 

birds of paradise, which were 
Jong believed to have no feet and the 
average man thinks that whereas 
they have no feet, it shall be for- 
bidden them under ihe strictest pains 
and penalties to alight and walk. 
Their function is to beautify the 
Jandscape with the flash of wings. 
Poet Tagore has" nevertheless 
alighted апа walked on forbidden 
grounds. He was not satisfied with 
the educational structure of his own 
country; the bitter memory of his 
school days made him rebel against it; 
‘and he has volunteerd to play the 
architect. The new structure that he 
has raised will stand as an enduring 
monument to Tagore's genius as an 
educationist and will serve аза 
beacon light to many groping in the 
dark to find some new avenues in 
the field of education To the Viswa- 
bharati the seer has given his best, 
for, to quote his own words, "Viswa- 
bharati is like a vessel which Is 
carrving the cargo of my life's hest 


. treasure". 


The poet first started to write a 
poem in a medium not of words and 
the outcome was the Santiniketan 
school in which the child was to 
come to its ovn He has tried to 
save the children from all vicious 


methods of alienating their minds 
and from other prejudices which are 
fostered through books, through his- 


tories, geographies and lessons full 


of national prejudices. 


Children And Nature 


"With children", says agore, 
“every new fact or event comes to a 
mind that is always open with an 
abundant hospitality; апа through 
this exuberant, indiscriminate accept- 
ance they learn innumerable facts 
within a verv short time amazing 
compared with our own slowness". 
He believes that children should be 
surrounded with the things of na- 
ture, which have their own educa- 
tional value. Their mind should be 
allowed to stumble on and be sur- 


prised at everything that happens 
in the life of to-day The new to- 
morrow will stimulate their atten- 
tion with new facts of life. This 15 


the best method for the child. But 
What happens in а school is that 
every day at the same hour the same 
bock is brobght and the same lessons 
poured out for him His attention 15 
never hit by chance surprises in his 
educational journey, His introduc- 
lion to the vast world of miscellanies 
has become easy and joyful because 


‘of the extraordinary receptivity of 
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his subconscious mind. But it is 


just at* this critical period that the 
child’s life is brought to the educa- 
tion factory lifeless. colourless, dis- 
sociated from the context of the 
universe within bare white walls 
staring like the eyeballs of the dead. 

The force called discipline kills 
the sensitiveness of the child's mind, 
the ming which is always on the 
alert. They become inert like dead 
spetimens of some museum, whilst 
lessons are pelted at them from high 
like hailstorms оп flowers. We 
insist upon forced mental feed- 
ing and our lessons become 8 
form of torture. This is one of man's 
cruel, most wasteful mistakes. 

The poet drew his inspiration from 
the  "tapoban" (hermitage) of an- 
cient India. He believes it to be im- 
peratively necessary that all educa- 
tional institutions should be founded 
in those places where Nature reveals 
her eternal majesty of beauty and 
grandeur. With him the atmosphere 
—the  environment—has been more 
important than rules and method, 
building appliances and all the para- 
phernalia of education. “For atmos- 
phere there must be for developing 


the sensitiveness of soul. for afford- 
ing mind iis true freedom of 
sympathy.” 


He brings the child into intimate 
touch wih Nature as also with some 
of the master minds of the East and 


the West. “For our perfection,” 
says he, “We have to һе. vitally 
savage and mentally civilised; we 


should have the gift to be natural 


` with Nature and human with human 


society”. 


Hermitage Atmosphere 


The open air classes in the mango- 
sions with the sage-like poet teach- 
ing the children indeed remind us of 
the good old days of Ind’ The per- 
sonality of the poet—a thing that 
counted much in ancient Indian edu- 


ion—ewerts a great influence on 
cation—eserts Е даа 


the children. In his 
“teachers should be ideal comrades 
of those whom they teach and 


of teaching their 
be stirred in 
stirrings of the 


through the course 
own minds E 
sympathy W 

young minds. The 


joy of imbibing 
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lessons oneself ought tó find its true 
expression in infusing it in others, 
That education is a living, not a 
mechanical process, is a truth as | 
freely adrnitted as jt is persistently 
ignored: Questions of method and 
equipment may await opportunities, 
but the brisging to life must com 
first”. So true to his ideal, he plays 
and sings with his boy and girl com- | 1 
panions and acts and dances with 
them on the stage—a sight for th 
gods to see. The oriental dances. 
given on the stage are in tune with | 
the music that accompanies them | 
and are rhythmic in character. The | 
body and soul seem to be full of har- 
mony and rhythm. All this is to the | 
benefit of the body and the soul. This 
reminds us of ihe Eurythmy intro- | 
duced by Dr. Steiner into his | 
anthroposophical school at Stuttgart. 
“Tagore believes", says poet Yong 
Noguchi, “that human souls, when | 
they are perfect, reach the condition — — 
which music alone realises. Apart 
from music there would be no mental | 
training of man because rhythmical 
harmony alone rescues mon from 
artificiality and corruption. The so- 
called knowledge is often found to be 
nothing but a burden with which one 
who carries it on has no direct con- 


cern. If Tagore's is musical educa- | 
tion, it means the development of 
human minds in the most natural 
way.” 


“The poet has tried to develop in 
children the freshness of their feeling | 
for nature, a sensitiveness of soul im ( 
their relationship with their human 
surroundings with the help of litera: 
ture, festive ceremonials and also 
religious teaching What delights” 
visitor most is a practice of the stud: 
chorus in going round the school co 
pound and singing to the sky still o 
half asleep with the national song, 


"Thou Dispenser of India's destin, 
“Tagore’s work”, according 19 
‘realises thai 


I 


‹ 
fronts and improve all sides of life. 
We have there the open beauty of the 
sky and the different seasons revolve 
before our eyes in all the magnificence 


“ог their colour. 


Festivals Of Seasons 


“Through this perfect touch with 
nature,” to quote Tagore himself, “wer 
took the opportunity of instituting fes- 
.tivals of the seasons.” The festivals in 
celebration of the different seasons of 
the year are unique in character and 
quite in keeping with the environ- 
ment created by the poet. The juve- 
nile souls throb with every passing 
phase of nature, “When the kiss of 
rain filled the heart, if we had still 
behaved with undue propriety and 
paid all our attention to Mathematics, 
it would have been positively wrong, 
impious. The season of the rains often 
brought us uneyoected release from 
duty. Some voice suddenly would pro- 
claim from the sky: ‘To-day is your 
holiday.’ We submitted gladly and 
would run wildly away". “Such svm- 
pathy” in the words of Tagore, “is so 
easily crushed by routine which takes 


Mo account of Nature’s claims. I do 
not believe in such barbarity.” 
Tagore, the poet-philosopher, bears 


some resemblance to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the political philosopher who 
also tried to revolutionise education. 
Tagore, like Rousseau, is the high- 
priest of Nature, and a particular 
book, we mean ‘Robinson Crusoe’, has 
charm for both of them, But they 
differ іп “опе respect. Rousseau is 
anti-social, while Tagore is just the 
reverse. To quote the words of the 
Poet, “Our children began to be of 
service to our neighbours, to help 
them in various ways and to be in 
constant (touch with the life around 
them.” In Robinson Crusoe, the de- 
light of the union with Nature finds 
its expression in a story of adventure, 
іп which the solitary man is faced 
with solitary nature, coaxing her, co- 
Operating with her, exploring her sec- 
rets, using all his faculties to win her 
help. Ч 
The Poet is modern in his outlook 
on education in that he makes the 
atmosphere of his School attractive 
gnd does away with corporal punish- 
ment. “When we see a living enthu- 
siasm lacking in those who act as 
guides to their pupils, who are readv 
to raise to them ruling rods from a 
distance but not offer them the help- 
ing hand by their side, as is too often 
the case, they should be reminded that 
they have chosen a wrong vocation 
and should for the sake of humanity 
change it without delay for that of 
а jail warder. A genuine sympathy 
and respect for the student create an 
etmosphere of freedom in the classes, 
which is indispensable to education." 
In his advocacy of the mother 
fongue as a medium of instruction, 
Tagore ranks with a host of educators 
like Ratichius, Comenius, Port-Roya- 
lists and Pire Girard. "I pointed out”, 
says Tagore, “that the best way to 
make education our own would be to 
impart it through the medium of our 
own language. That the mother 
tongue is for students what mother’s 
milk is for infants is what I then 
ayerred and now repeat. One of the 
functions of education is the train- 
- jng to express one's thoughts and 
feelings through language. This give- 
= a&nd-ake between within and without 
— js necessary for а healthy mental life. 
But if that has to be done through 


a foreign language it becomes like 
trying с act a play with а mask over 
one's face." 

.Curiosity in children—the desire to 
know—the poet wished to develop. In 
them the link between the desire to 
know and the actual knowing has been 
torn. They have never learnt how 
to want to know, he says—from the 
beginning they are stuffed with infor- 
mation according to the stereotyped 
method, then they secure marks іп 
examinations by vomiting forth the 
knowledge acquired thus. In the chil- 
dren, again, various tastes are cultiva- 
ted; such as those for painting. music, 
dancing, etc. The Kala Bhabana ог 
the house for the cultivation of fine 
arts is an important annexe- to the 
Santiniketan Asram. 

Tagore has trusted to the presence 
of spirit of freedom in the atmosphere. 
“Education,” according to him, has 
for {ts object freedom — freedom of 
intellect, freedom of sympathy, free- 
dom in the material universe through 
our truthful dealings with its univér- 
sal laws, freedom іп the society 
through our maintaining of truth and 
love in all human relationships, It 
is a most difficult ideal and that im- 
mense difficulty only proves the 
majesty of the human sou! and ‘the 
magnificence of our true civilisation.” 
At Santiniketan the studies of the 
children, though strenuous, are not а 
task, being permeated by а holiday 
spirit which takes shape in activities 
in theirkitchen, their vegetable garden, 
their weaving. their work of small re- 
pairs. It is because their class work 
has not been wrenched away and wal- 
led in from their normal vocation, 
because it has been made a part of 
their daily current of life that it 
easily carries itself by its own onward 


flow. Team spirit is developed by 
group work, such as scouting, social 
service, work for the. co-operative 


stores, games, excursions and the like. 

As for social service—rural recons- 
truction, the Poet believes in natural 
growth; development and expansion 1n 
creative work where the force of life 
comes in full play. He had it always 
in view that it was idle to hope to 
develop-the village in all its aspects 
with extraneous endeavours. He  be- 
leves that it must be allowed to de- 
velop itself, ils life must spring from 
within. 


The World Outlook 


In these days of antagonism between 
one natíon and another and between 
the classes and the masses, the Poet's 
clarion call for human unity is heard 
in Santiniketan—the abode of peace. 
The Viswabharati or the Santiniketan 
University is inspired by the ideals of 
the ancient University of Nalanda 
where Huen Chwang, the famous Chi- 
nese traveller, drank deep at the foun- 
tain of learning. Scholars from the 
East and the West as well participated 
in the work he had been doing. The 
presence of the noble band of workers, 
Inspired by one common object, shows 
that there is no colour bar in the 
republic of education апа augurs well 
for the future of mankind. Tagore in 
а mood of despair says that educa- 
Honists must remain more or less 
hopeless in an age when collective 
greed is glorified as patriotism and 
inhuman butchery is made the mea- 
sure of heroism. The educator, how- 
ever, will have to play a new role in 
the ‘International sphere, because 
most problems &re international and 


дапша National Research In: 


` the 


international 

yet been formed, the mae 
conscience not haying take; ACher'g 
ponsibility іп helping to ү Ms те 
We note in passing that n {К fp» - 
and John Dewey voice the | * Wel 
timent. Santiniketan seems tame ge 
meeting ground of the East he. 
West for which consummation in З 
пай been patiently waiting. ^6 Poet 
More ор 


Self-government which is 
less prominent in most of th 
schools of Europe and до Pioneer 
not to speak of the now-defunct a 
George Republic of Freville КЕША 
a dominant feature of Tagor's "Als 
As we have already said, the соо, 
do much of the work themsely, ildren 
even clear the night soil at je a and. 
day in the year—the Gandhi-day “ч ол 
gone in remembrance ot Maris 7 

andhi who for some s A 
the Ashram and led the Be ine 
ing night soil himself, ayy 
engenders & spirit of Self-help а 


the young learners, and thi zee 
of labour is brought home tof en 


& most practical way, 
The Sreeniketan at Suru 

addition to the Bolpur END T 
institution with its various activiti j 

such as, agriculture, carpentry, tn 

ning, poultry, etc. shows that the 4 
founder is not oblivious of the modem Ж 
cOnditions of Ше. Here the Poet has, | 
as it were, come down upon the mate. a 
rial plane, though not perhaps of his Ў 
own accord, as he himself Says, “І 

must admit that I have not been ‘able | 
to follow my own plan in every way. x 
Forced as we are to live in a society E 
which is itself tyrannical and which | 
cannot always be gainsaid, І was of- E 
ten obliged to concede what I did not 
believe in, but what the others around A 
me insisted on." Тһе Sreeniketan may | 
be likened to the modern side of tha Б. 
Oundle School, a great public school 1 
of England. Surul also lends its sup- 
port to the principle of the self-sup- 
porting educational colonies of Swit- Ж 
zerland. Wa 


Example Of The West Ж 


Tagore is not blind to what 15 going Ё 
on in the West іп the domain of ей- 1 
cation. He had been to Europe and ] 
seized the opportunity of studying the 
Soviet system of education in Russia, 
He is permeated by a spirit of eclectl- 
cism, and he has not been slow in 
engarfting new twigs — no matter 
whether they be from the West -- on 
to his original plant. The Santinike: 4 
tan is a synthesis of the old ‘Asram A. 
ideal of India and the modern ideal Ld 
of education. . c MM 

Tagore is above all a cosmopolitan 1 
and a pacifist. “We individuals” says 
he, "however small may be our: power | 
and whatever corner of the world мё | 
may belong to, have the claim upou a 
us to add to the light of the со 
clousness that comprehends all numa 
nity This is not for the local. Шу 
kets but for universal hospitality thier 
sharing life’s treasure with each DOR 
and realising that human civilisa д 
is a spiritual feast the invitation ү 
which is open to all, it is ne б 
the ravenous orgies of carnage "е8 
the food and the feeders are is like 
torn to pieces.’ Inspired by i San ҷо 
these, Tagore will live for all ҮІ D 
come not only as a literary 850 juca 
also as one of the pioneers Bst enor- 


tion who had to fight 884 dren 
mous odds. to better the longi n t 


in schools and, for the ma 
to better the world. А 5 
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HE songs of Rabindranath Tagore 

occupy a unique position in the 
history of evolution of modern Ben- 
gali music. Before the advent of the 
Poet, the types of songs extant in 
Bengal were mainly Baul, Bhatiali 
snd Kirton on the one side and the 
classical songs on the other which 
were, as it were, a sealed treasure in 
the hands of illiterate wstads. Enrich- 
ment of idea did not characterise 
Bengali songs of those days; only some 
common verses were set to music, 
which was either rural or classical in 
tune and didactic in tone. The songs 
of Dr. Tagore mark a distinctly new 
era and usher in a transitional stage 
in the history of Bengali songs which 
resembles that of the English drama 
emerging from morality plays to re- 
gular dramas. 

A thorough comprehension of Ta- 
gore songs 1з dependent on the cor- 
rect estimation of Rabindranath the 
musician. Original in his outlook, the 
Poet could never have been under “a 
systematic training in music in his 
boyhood, but the musical atmosphere 
of the family, created by the eminent 
musicians of that time, exercised а 
potent influence on his inner self and 


he was deeply imbued with the spirit * 


of classical songs, though not an 
adept in the line. In a classical song 
& marked disparity always exists be- 
tween the language and its tuning. As 
& musician Rabindranath first drove 
his lash against this incongruity. The 
Poet has characteristical expressed 
his views on the relation between 
music and the composition of a song 


through the mouth of Nataraj in 
"Ritu-utsav": 
“So long as a raqini remains 
unwedded to poetry, it remains 


independent like a virgin. As soon, 
however, as it attaches itself to 
poetry, it has to be loyally sub- 
servient to the spirit of poetry. It 
would become intolerable if the 
poetry of a song was to subserve 
the tune, This at least is not our 
traditlon." 


Freedom For Emotions 


In his essay "The Origin And Use- 
fulness of Music" (in Bengali) he de- 
plored that music in India had simply 
become lifeless in its conscious endea- 
vour to be true to its grammar and 
science. Lack of spontaneity had kept 
it apart from warmth: of feeling and 
naturalism, It was Rabindranath who 
infused life in our Bengali songs and 
we see that the idea underlying а 
song is wedded to its musical tuning 
in an indissoluble tie. A Tagore song 
is nothing if not a free play of emo- 
tions set^ to music appropriate to 
their display. No tinge of provincial- 
ism ean ever vitiate it as an element 


of universality enlivens the very core ` 


--а depiction of the different feelings 
of man at various stages and condi- 
tions of life vests it with beauty and 
reality. Thus, the inner world of man 


is revealed in the song of Dr. Tagore, 
and 


where music, the depth of idea 
. tanguage and the rhythm of verses 
\ 
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musician this 


lanism 


NS 


“trade mark” 


а man for а тап! 


The songs of Rabindranath can be 
broadly divided into three broad fol- 


lowing ca 


tegories. 


Seasonal Songs 


In 
Dr. 


tion, In 


ragas 2nd raginis have 


setting 
Tagore 


tune such 
back on 
music 


to 
fell 
classical 
been 


the 


of a 


national life. 


songs 
tradi- 
different 
ear- 


marked to be sung In different sea- 
sons. Tagore songs generally fall in 
Jine with the classical mode in this res- 
pect. The songs of Ketaki and Ba- 


santa wi 


П illustrate the point. 


The 


application of an appropriate raga on 
a song of a particular season has 
added only to its charming influence 


on the mind of the audience. 
equally striking to note that in every 
Rabindranath has often 


type of song 
Some of his 


made use of folk-music. 


It 


is 


best seasonal songs have been tuned 


in Baul or allied kinds of ru 
Arnold Bake, 


Mr. 


the 


ral music. 
renowned 


critic and musician, has aptly remark- 
ed, “It was the folk-music of Bengal 
that stirred the depth of his nature 


with suc 


h wonderful results." 


The seasonal songs of Rabindranath 


are 


seasons 


revelations 
Nature as concel 
"arrested moments" 
crystallised in 
have 
but Tagore had a special and queer 


of the beauties 


of life have be 
muslc. 
been depleted in son 


fascination for the rainy season. 


has been sai 


he із primarily а Poet of the rai 


season; 


` а musiclan. 
seasons hav 
Poet seems to 


it Is equally true of him 


fervour of his heart into his songs 


the rainy season. 


vested with a royal grandeur in 


Poet's 


has been ascribed t 
“О Ashar, thy 


songs—some 


of 


ved by the Poet where 


en 


The different 


59 


It 


d of Rabindranath that 


ny 
as 


The songs of different 
e been nicely sung but the 
have poured all tne 


of 


The season has been 
the 
sort of divinity 
o the rainy season. 
garland is woven 


of the gems of thunders. In the 
heart of thy verdant beauty 
lightning flashes. To thy left is 


the basket of 


death. 


It has been conce 
as an agent of crea 


tion. 


National Songs 


the 
songs 
his 
In thes 


tried to remove the 


supersti 
to him, 


Rabindranath 
first 


ardent 


a patriot 
His 
a proof 


was 
order. 
stand аз 
lve for 
e songs the 


will 


narrowness 


tious belief 
had crippled the nobler ac 


terrible floods and 


ived by the Poet 
tion and дезігіс- 


ot 


national 


ot 


his country. 
Poet has simply 


and 


which, according 


tivi- 


Love Songs 


The love 

reserve & 
heart of 
because 


songs 
special 
every 
of their 


experienced through 


The musician in Rab 


novel effect. 


SONG-MIAIKER 
By Prof. PHANINDRANATH BANERJEE M.A. - 


join hands with іа] or musical rhythm 
for an adequate expression. As a poet- 
is what Rabindranath 
has bequeathed as a legacy to 
-Bengali song. A stamp of cosmopoll- 
is the 
Rabindra sangit. It is a song for all 
ages and climes, irrespective of caste, 
ereed and nationality. It is a song by 


Чез of the nation. Like the ancien 
bards the Poet had simply tried - 
infuse the spirit of liberation from 
perpetual bondage into the hearts м 
millions of his countrymen who are 
down-trodden and oppressed. у 
his firm conviction that not laziness | 
but an element of sheer cowardice had | 
eaten into the very core of the ki 
The national songs of 
the Poet are teeming with a message | 
of inspiration, hope and courage, 3 
patriotic songs testify to his bellef in 
ihe ultimate triumph of Truth in | 
every situation of life. The melody of 
the songs Is quite In keeping with the 
forcefulness 94 language. RT 


of Rabindranat 
Interest 
man mot simply 
4 originality of 
ideas but for their singularity of ex- 
pression of the feelings of a lover 
the 
ways of love. The joys of union, thé | 
pangs of separation, the wistful long- —— 
ing of the lover, have all been given 
expression to very nicely not with the 
aid of language alone, but music too 
has played a decisive role to attain | 
the desired effect. Thought, sonorous 
language and music combine together 
to ehthrall the very heart of man. 
indranath can be 
seen at his best in the love songs. 
The influence of different classical, - 
folk and Western songs, coupled with 
a daring originality, has produced а 
The love songs are re- 


х4 


г 


It was 


oa 


His 


їп the 


chequered 


dolent of a new type of music which | 


should be served а 
times to 
given а unique 
songs. To the 


love із salvation and he has 
I know al) songs of love 
There I seek my 


in thy love. 


ЕЈ 


come. The 


"models" for 


sung: 
ming!e 


freedom at the end of day. 
Western Influence 


It is through. Rabindranath that the 
Western music has permeated 
Bengali songs of the day. The key- 
note of Western music is unity in 
the midst of diversity. 
the predominant feature of Western 
music whereas the pivot of Indian 
music is melody. In some of the songs 
Rabindranath the 
musie is discernible, 


‘spirit of 


of 
Western 


Harmony is 


influence of - 
Some of 


the Poets songs have imbibed the | 


very essence of Western musie, which 
has been subtly applied for hefghten- 
effect of а song. | 
the Poet confessed 
he songs of Balmiki 


ing the emotional 


In Jivan Smrili 
that some of t 


Protiva were set on t 
The peculiarity 0 


ern music. 


type of songs is that 
mere “copies” of Western 


songs but that the spirit of Western | 


stand as 


music has been u 
to an end. 


he lines of West- 


they do mo 


tilised аз a means 


їп the words of 
ІШ, the result has been а 1 
¿Continued on Page 205) 
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“chemical 


Poet haa ^ 
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great lover-musiclan Ж 
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OREA is а 220,000-square kilo- 

F meter peninsula which is rooted 

іп the Asiatic continent, stretches to 

А the south into the northern Pacific 

1 Ocean and is surrounded by the 

1 Когеап апа Yellow Seas. Нег popu- 

*A lation is approximately 3 millions or 
four times that of Australia. 

Korea consists of only one race, the 


Koreans. They have their own lan- 
guage, character, customs, clviliza- 
tion and united national feelings. In 
{his peninsula, till forty years ago, 
they enjoyed a peaceful and happy. 
life for more than 4000 years. Also 
Korea, like China and India, possesses 
cne of the oldest cultures of the 
world. ^ 
T ' However, the majority of the Indian 
" people know Very little about Korea 
| just as most Koreans аге ignorant 
about India to-day., It is not gene- 
rally known that our forefathers, two 
thousand years ago, closely commu- 
| nicated with India; that Indian Bud- 
dhism passed through the Chinese 
continent and was transported into 
ў Korea and also that numberless 120- 
rean monks visited the Holy Land of 
Buddhism and spent practically” their 


Ms 


4 whole lives there. Thus Buddhism 
Ж has contributed to Korean spiritual 
p. civilization. 


т Japanese Annexation 


Until towards the end of the 18th cen- 
| tury when European materialistic civi- 
| lization knocked at her door, and re- 
EI quested her to open the country to 
| trade, Korea, because she had passed 
| unchanged in her old life and was 
| satisfied with her own highly civiliz- 
| ed spiritual ideology and considered 
| the materialistic civilization as super- 
| finous, had refused to adopt the tide 
| 
| 


of the new developments in the world. 
This conservative policy prevented 
ж Korea from being modernized and 
г caused her to fall behind the advanc- 
ed countries, Japan had completed 
her Meiji Restoration and had start- 
ed her new-born capitalistic life. Ja- 
pan was a country deficient in mate- 
rials and moreover һай introduced 
the military and feudal elements into 
her capitalistic system. From an 
early period, therefore, Japan had ап 
ambition to invade the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. As a result Russia, China and 
Japan struggled for Korea and Man 
churia, This caused the 1894-1895 
Sino-Japanese war. China was defea- 
ted. Japan had further victories in the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905. А1: 
though Korea made her best efforts 
to defend herself against foreign ag 
gregsion, she. was too weak to stem 
it. Pearl Buck has clearly characte: 
rised the Korean struggles of this 
period in her article on “Koreans and 
Right to Freedom” as follows: “AS 
- early das the middle of thé 18th cen- 
tury Korea began to be afraid of the 
4 
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FIGHTING KOREA 


By HAN CHEH CHEN 
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The writer of this article із 
the head of the Korean acer 
Restoration Army Liaison Unit 
in India, and a member of the 
Central Executive Committee of 
the Korean National Revolu- 
tionary Party in Chungking. 


mounting ambitions of Japan "апа 


through the years she thought, by 
means of treaties with all possible 
nations, to seoure support in case 
Japan attacked. None of this support 
maferlalized оп the day when she 
needed it. Yet, had we hoped her 
then, of course, we would not to-day 
be fighting Japan as our bitter and 
powerful enemy. Korea was the first 
victim of Japan's expanding ambi- 
tions." Since 1895, the hypocritical 
Japanese made many statements on 
Korean Independence and on the peace 


Chiang Beck mountains on the Korean: 
Manchurian border, 

From 1910, the Korwans had their М 
first experience of being dictated to 5 
by а forelgn invader. Through bitter z 


and bloody experiences they realised | 
that the only way for a national ex- 
istence was to drive the Japanese out. 
Simultaneously the national movement 


of the Far East just as she is at reached Ия height throughout the 
present doing in occupled China and world. Especially in the orient the | 
the Philippines national movements in China, India 


They were no more 
than a cloak for the invaders to ful- 
fil their aggressive plans. Japan in^ 
her first step abolished the Korean 
ТАТУ ang Sonn her own army in 
Korea under the pretence of protect- i ^ 1 

mg the inhabatants and then took WU обпацораы эы 
over the Korean diplomatic services D 


with other countries, then deprlved The Struggle Grows 


the financial powers of Korea and 
finally annexed Korea as а monopoly Under these conditions, on March 1, 
colony in 1910. 1919, the Korean national mass up- 

rising took place in Seoul, the capi- 
tal of Korea. Мг. Son Byung Hi and 
32 other representatives of the Кох E 
rean nation held a mass meeting in ] 
{пе capital and announced to the 
world that "Korea should be indepen- | 
dent, and that the Korean people 
should be a free people.” The move- 
ment spread throughaut the country. с 
During three months more than two 
millions joined the movement, 50,000 -Y 
were arrested and 20,000 were killed 
or wounded. As a result of this mo- 
vement the Korean Provisional Go- 
vernment was organised at Shanghai 
(China) to lead the whole movement. 
“Тһе Korean's fight for freedom and 
appeal for human justice failed for —— 
the time under the enemy's savage қ 


Indo:China and the Russian socialis- | 
tic revolution, had also reached their 
height, After the lst World War the 
American President Woodrow Wilson 
made an appeal for the recognitlon 


Ruthless Exploitation 


After annexation of Korea, the Ja- 
panese imperialists set up their Go- 
vernor-General ‘іп Korea, directly 
took over the contro! of the country 
and carried out a programme of ruth- 
less exploitation. Without exception 
the Japanese capitalists disallowed 
Korean national capitalistic develop- 
ment or the existence of a Korean 
national culture. Then the Japanese 
invaders enacted a Company Law in 
which they prohibited the Koreans 
from setting up any company of more 
than 5,000 yens as its total capital. 
‘They were also prevented from pub- 
lishing а Korean newspaper or ma- 


gazine. Theyegonnatelee Rr m bayonet attacks and moreover, the ў 
half об the Korean ад an AN ft 8 Koreans were without support from та 
during the first seven years after the other Powers. Therefore even this 1 


occupying Korea. Even in the ele- 
mentary schools, Japanese teachers 
only taught Korean students by wear- 
ing a sword, It was this brutal auto- 
cratic rule over the peaceful land 
which we hardly could express by our 
language to the world. 


Freedom's Fight : 

Since that day of annexation, the 
Korean's fight against the Japanest 
invader, became more desperate and 
he organized resistance оп & large 
scale throughout the whole country. 


brave, country-wide movement did not 
reach its final goal. However, this 
movement has shown the Korean | 
people the way to national indepen- 
fence. This movement was so signin- 
tant in the history of the Korean 
emancipation that it brought about а 2 
turning point in her history. қ 
After the March 1 movement of 
1919 (һе Koreans in their struggla 
stressed the organization and disci- 
pline of the people. The working class, 
peasant and student movements (OOK (|| 
the leading positions in the national 


"Ihyung" i iberatio campaign, From 1920 to 
volunteers, called "Ibyung" in the Eber ution сатра! ok Ө 
PUE language, of the patriotic 1920, the movement Pu Ms ? 
Korean people, had continued their and in 1927 reached LE RN 
brave struggle for eight years ES nationa Aani Wa MES te а), 

і ‘well-armed enemy. And final апо moo H . 

ae vemaining forces removed ganized which later led. the great 


themselves into the thick forests of (Continued on Pag 199) 
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movement of the 
dents in 1929. 

In 1929, the world-wlde economic 
panic also overtook Japan, and this 
caused a serious crisis for Japanese 
imperialism. The only way for them 
to solve thelr panic was to invade 
other countries, Naturally thelr first 
step before making the war was to 
completely control Korea. Then they 
abolished the so-called cultural policy 
jn Korea and put everything under a 
war system. They disbanded all the 
legal social bodies, - cultural organi- 
zations without any reason and in- 
creased their police forces and agents 
to several hundred thousands to op- 
press the people. 


Іп 1931, the Japanese “маг lords 
concocted the Manchurian incident 
and occupled It. Furthermore they 
planned to occupy, the whole of China 
and the world, The reader can easily 
realize what was happening in Korea, 
The nearer the economic collapse became, 
the more the Japanese became reac- 
tionary and brutal. In 1935 and 1936 
just before the Sino-Japanese war, іп 
the various districts according to age, 
gex and profession of the people they 
forced them to build up various or- 
ganizations which total approximate- 
ly one hundred thousand units. In so 
doing they tied up all the people. 


Kwangchow -stu- 


Repression Of Koreans 


In 1936, the Japanese Government 
announced “The Thougnt Article" in 
which they ordered all the Korean 
revolutionists and those they consi- 
dered suspicious characters to be ar- 
rested and to be placed under super- 
vision. By this law, 20,000 patriots 
were arrested at one time. 

In 1939, the enemy ordered the 
Koreans to abandon their own origi- 
nal name and to take a Japanese 
name, Also forced them to stop the 
publication of the Korean newspapers 
of Tonga Korea and Central which 
had originated from the holy blood of 
March 1, 1919 Movement. AM the 
Korean banks were ordered to be 
ciosed and other financial enterprises 
to be subjugated under the Japanese. 
Korea was also ordered to be 
called Bando (Peninsulas) instead of 
being called. Korea, and the Koreans 
to be called a peninsula people. In 
1940, the Koreans were ordered to be 
enlisted in the Japanese army under 
the name of Volunteers until they 
could be openly conscripted in 1943. 
What a brutal, bloody and black re- 
action in the history of the world! 


These are the contents of the Ja- 
panese imperialism; this Is an exam- 
ple of the so-called Great Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere. In this snort arti- 
cle, it is very difficult to describe all 
the various aspects of their cruelty. 
І think the readers will not find It 
hard .to guess the situation of the 
Korean people under the Japanese 
Fascists. How can those “Quislings” 
in the Japanese-occupled area explain 
to the Koreans and. justify their own 
situation? 


Underground Movement 


The Korean movement, confronting 
as it does a Fascist overlordship, has 
been forced to go underground. Ac- 
cording to each district and profes- 
sion of the people, a revolutionary 
pucleus was organized among the 
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working classes, peasants an - 
dents. During this period, беш no 
October of 1936 to the end of the 
year, happened more than one thou- 
sand incidents, Among this number 
sixty Incidents during three months 
were carrled out by the Korean Vo- 
lunteers in Manchuria who entered 
Korea and attacked the enemy. The 
peasants struggled against the Japa- 
nese landowners and 1,220 incidents 
resulted in one of the: thirteen pro- 
vinces of Korea in 1936. 


In the present sitnation it is almost im 
possible to overthrow the whole of the 
well-armed Japanese military forces in 
Korea by Korea's own forces alone. 
Naturally it is also difficult to rise іп 
a general revolt at present. Rather 
we can say it is still not the proper 
time to do that. Nevertheless the: 
Koreans, who for more than 20 years 
have continually struggled for inde- 
pendence, of course know what steps 
should be (акеп. They have never 
stopped in the preparations to reach 
their own goal. No one can conquer, 
no one can annihilate, their spirit which 
Is. rooted in their blood. 


Bases In Manchuria & China 


Manchuria has been an active Ko- 
rean military base since the date of 
the collapse of Korea, Becauss of this 
{he Japanese General Minami said 
Korean Volunteers in Manchuria were 
“Ике а cancer on the continent for Japan. 

5 But after the occupation of Manchurie, 
by Japan in 1931, some of the Korean 
independent forces removed their bases 
into free China, and most of their for- 
ces still remained under the name of 
the Korean Volunteers Army under 
the leadership of General Kim Ill 
Seng. This army is co-ordirated with 
the Chinese North-Eastern Volunteers 
Army іп Manchuria. and continues 
fierce fighting. Its armed forces аге 
now more than 20,000. According to 
enemy reports of 1940, they battled 
with them about six hundred times 
during the year, They are now close- 
ly connected with the Korean volun- 
teers in Japanese occupied North and 
Central China, 

In free China, as soon as the Chl- 
nese resistance war broke Out, the 
Koreans organized the Korean volun- 
teer Corps under General Kim Yak 
San and joined the Chinese war aga- 
inst Japan in 1938. Later its main 
forces marched into the Japanese-oc- 
cupied North and Central China, some 
marched into Manchuria, and have 
built up great forces for future move: 
ments. Now its forces have developed 
to more than one thousand well trai- 
ned leaders who greatly influenced 
600,000 Korean inhabitants and Chi- 
nese people in this area. Later they 
joined with the Korein Restoration 
Army of the Korean Provisional Соу- 
emment in Chungking, China in 1942 


Provisional Government 


Since 1942 at the 34th session of 
the Korean Provisional Congress, the 
main party under the name of the 
Korean National Revolutionary party, 
the Korean Independence Party and 
other forces united under the Korean 
Provisiona] Government. This is the 


highest authority of the Korean Re- 


volutionary movement ай present. 
Moreover, after the 36th session of 
the Congress in 1944, the Government 
without regarding their differences of 


the liberation of their fatherland о: 
the foreign soil. The present Provi: 
sional Government have achieved the 
bullding up of the National Front Go- 
vernment under the chairmanship 0 
Mr. Kim Koo, Vice-Chairman Dr. | 
Kim Kien Sik, War Minister General 


Мг. Jjo So Wang and other prominent 
leaders. They plan to mobilize the 
Korean people within and without the 
country and to increase the effective: 
ness both intensively and extensive- 
ly of the Korean Restoration Army 
in the war effort for her own abso- 
lute independence and the victory of - 
democracy. At the Calro Conference 
the three leaders promised Korea а 
qualified independence after the de- 
feat of Japan. Without any exception 
the Koreans are thankful to the lea- 
ders of tne three powers for their 
promise, wlfich * was made at the 
Conference. However, the Koreans do 
not wish to live as a “qualified” in- 
dependent nation, She has fought dur- - 
ing the past forty years, and sacrifice 
ed several hundred thousand lives for 
her independence, in order to stop 
further Japanese aggression. The Ko- 
rean Provisional Government in 
Chungking sent a Statement and Me- 
morandum to the Allies and request- 
ed to be recognized in June, 1944. If 
she 1з recognized and can get now 
the supplies she wants from the Al- 
lies, without any hesitation we can 
say she could use the aid of the 
Allies for the most effective warfare 
against our common enemy. Japan. It 
15 time that Korea recelved aid from 
the Allies. 


Victory In Prospect 


The war situation has entered the | 
final stage for an Allled victory. Ёз- 
pecially, the great victories of Soviet я 
Russia оп the Eastern Front of Eu- E 
rope, Anglo-U. S, Indian, Canadian 
апа French forces’ successful ope- 
rations in France, the Alied victories 
in Italy, the U- S, forces’ capture of 
Saipan and big raids on the Japanese a 
mainland, the Chinese eight-year 
great resistance against Japan and the 
Allied victories on the Inde-Burma 
Front—all these have been rapidly 
changing the outlook of the world a 
war, which is destined to end in an 
Allied victory. There is not any doubt 
that it will be the victory for the 
weak oppressed peoples. The Korean 
will consider it as a victory for Korea, 

The Korean people have fought for 
40 years for this victory. ^ 


The Atlantic Charter should be 1 
adopted in the Pacific. There should = 
not be two principles in the European | 
end the Pacific Areas. No farsighted р 
statesman can oppose the tide of 
world events and the principle of hu: 
man development in history, 10 this 
war also concludes like the tst World 
War, the human tragedy will conti- 
nue by further fighting until the Anal 
goal is reached, Қ 


A 


Democracy and теңі victory ot 
mankind wili be awaited. The people 
of the world should learn from the 


experience of history unless they wish 
to live on in a state of permanent 
war. 
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(Continued. From Page 185) 

protection. against the approaching 
winter. The destitutes required shel- 
care, nursing, medical ald and 
come convalescent attention. Various 
4 attempts and plans were made and 
discussed poth by the official and non- 
official groups, but nothing could be 
decided. In appreciation and recog- 
nition of the continuous and extensive 
quality of services rendered by the Cal- 
cutta Relief Committee, the then Re- 
lief Co-ordination Officer, Mr. B. K. 
Guha, LCS. and his ‘colleagues Rai 
Bahadur В. B. Sarker and Rai Saheb 
Ramapati Bose requested the Calcutta 
Relief Committee to open a destitute 
camp at No. 1, Bahir Sura Road to 
shelter and feed and to render medi- 
cal aid to 2,500 or more destitutes. 
The area suggested was a big Improve- 
ment Trust Bustee area, Though the 
task was great, the Calcutta Relief^ 
, Committee accepted the responsibility 
with pleasure and the largest destitute 
camp in Bengal was'opened on 27th 


ter, 


October by the Calcutia Relief 
Committee. 
The camp area was divided into 


blocks to classify the inmates on,a re- 
gional basis so that repatriation could 
be conducted properly without much 
mixing up. It was found that about 
80% of the inmates of 2,500 were sick 
or convalescent. So a base hospital 
had to be started with the opening 
of the camp. The hospital has a good 
medical staff under the supervision of 
an efficient and experienced medical 
тап with three М.В. Assistants. The 
services of two:doctors from the School 
of Tropical Medicine have been’ requi- 
sitioned to examine blood, urine and 
stool. These doctors attend. daily. 
There is an outdoor dispensary within 
the camp where about 250 patients at- 
lend daily. There is an outdoor sur- 
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Destitute children receiving 
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BENGAL FAMINE ‘AND REHABILITATION 


gical section to treat and dress famine 
sores-and ulcers from day to day. Skin 
disease is very common due to starva- 
tion and anaemia, 


30,000 Attended To 


Since October 27th over 30,000 
destitutes have passed through 
the camp. During the last. 2 


months repatriation has fallen off to 


a great extent and the inmates are 
more or less being kept on a long- 
term basis. The destitutes have re- 
couped their health to a great extent, 
As soon as they come to the camp, 
after their history card is filled up, 
they are inoculated with Cholera vac- 
cine. Then they are cleaned and 
washed and given some fresh clothes 


primary education 


Destitute women twisting jute into yarn. 


In an open-air GASS, 


and those who require hair-cutting and 
shaving have such things attended to. 
They are put up before the doctors 
for examination and direction and & 
diet slip is issued if any special diet 
is deemed necessary. For sores and 
skin diseases they are instructed to go 
to the outdoor surgical section so long 
as they are not cured. Milk powder, 
soyabean milk and soyabean products 
are served according to prescriptions, 
We are:glad to report that about 80% 
have been restored to health and are 
quite fit to work. Their eyes have be- 
come cheerful, Their features indicate 
the dawn of health and they have 
once again learned to laugh and smile. 

Our greatest difficulty has been to 

(Continued on page 203), 
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world for ages. This is because 
the ancient artists had clear con- 
ception of Beauty in Art. They 
could transfonm blocks of dull 
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stone into art throbbing with 
Beauty. The female form has 
natural grace beauty to it. The 


problem. may easily be solved by 
using P, M, Bagchi’s toillete. 


“Measures which were 
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harness these gipsyminded destitutes 
io any work. In the beginning they 
were absolutely reluctant to work and 
one night over three hundred of them 
fied away, breaking the corrugated bar- 
riers. They got an impression some- 
how that they had a right to receive 


hospitality and, that they were not ex-" 


pected to work. We had to overcome 
this pernicious psychology and menta- 
Шу. Any charity which injures self- 
respect and destroys the idea of work 
{s a destructive charity. We must not 
allow апу able-bodied ` adult to 
live іп laziness. We shall be 
doing harm engendering such а false 
idea: of charity. Steadily, though cau- 
tiously, our workers have drawn them 


to different kinds of labour and work.. 


| Funding: Tattva Heritage and IKS-MoE. D 


Destitute women manufacturing paper bags, 


To keep the whole area clean is a big 
lob and we are utilising 80 adults in 
Unis work and the camp is as clean 
as may be expected, In the kitchens, 
where we have to cook for over 4000 
daily, we are keeping about 50 men 
engaged in this section. We have star- 
ted kitchen gardens where about 30 
men and women аге at work. In the 
jute storing section we have 50 women 
at work. In the toy section we have 
40 children at work. In the biri, cane 
and bamboo section we have about 75 
children al work. In the primary 
classes we keep about 80 children en- 
gaged. In the honga (paper bag) and 
soapmaking section 35 adults are 


working. Іп hospitals and other 
menial works we have kept over 
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50 adults, boys and girls at work. 
At present ме have been able 
to utilise the services of over 600 des- 
titutes in some firm or other. There 
are still 600 more who require work. 
But we have not got money and re- 
Sources at our disposal to engage this 
huge’ labour. The Calcutta Relief 
Commitiee is anxious to return the 
broken men and women to the commn- 
nity, whole and healthy, with some 
fitness for work and spirit of self-help 
so that they become assets and not Ма- 
bilities to the community they belong 
о. 


Тп this work of conducting the camp 
we are receiving generous support 
of the Govt. of Bengal We require 
further public’ contribution to continue 
the work. 


INDIA & POST-WAR ECONOMY 


as prevail at present. The control 
introduced 
during the war, should continue even 


after the war. till the adjustment 1s 
made smooth. It is true that too 
sudden a transition from war-economy 
10 peace-economy may be calculated 
to throw the entire economy out of 
Bear and hasten the approach of a ter- 
rible depression. So the transition 
Should work itself out slowly and 
Steadily so that there might not be any 
big jerk on the economie structure 
The military personnel and the hugi 
Man-power absorbed in  war-trades 
Must not be released by dismantling 
those institutions all at once but should 


Speculative dealings in bullion anc 
50048 etc. should not be withdrawı 
all at once but allowed to operate tc 
Prevent any tendency towards over 
velopment of the instrumental 
Fades. For it should be the policy for 
time to restrict investment. to. the 


pice of the real resources forthcom- 
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ing. To bring this policy to success 
banks' co-operation is essentia] and 
they should desist from е eating expan- 
sionary ‘credit. 


Currency & Finances 


The Government ought to plan its 
‘Currency Policy according to domes. 
lic requirements. The pre-war ratio 
of 15. 6d. need not necessarily һе 
made the ideal ratio to which the 
currency-system 1з to revert. It is 
likely that such a forced reversion 
may cause deflation which must be 
stopped in the post-war period. Ап 
enquiry should, therefore. be made 
into the subject-matter of есополис 
price-levels, which will dispense econo- 
mic justice to all classes of people in 
India. ' This will require the Govern- 
ment not to commit themselves to any 
Internationa) plan in advance without 
determining their own currency objec- 
tive. Examples are numerous where 
Indian domestic interests. had to be 
forcibly subordinated to international 
commitments, taking advantage of Ben 
political subjugation. In the recen 
Bretton Woods Monetary Confers 
India was invited to participate and 
we are glad that Sir €. D. Deshmukh, 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
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India, pleaded our case so well that 
the monetary experts at the Confer- 
ence had to weigh his arguments. 


Though nothing fruitful has emerged 
from the Conference so far as India 
is concerned, we believe the forceful 
arguments advanced by Sir Chinta- 
man cannot be brushed aside so easi 
It has been made clear in the Conter- 
ence that the Sterling balances of 
India, which accumulated at the sacri- 
fice of her people, wil have to be ap- 
plied solely for her benefit and the 
economie development of the country, 
The Government ought not to commit 
themselves to any international agree- 
ment regarding control of tariffs or 
freedom of trade without examining 
its repercussions on Indian interesis. 
Heonomically undeveloped countries 
ike India wil have to pursue (ог 
some time an independent policy of 
trade and commerce, calculated to pro- 
mote her own interests till she attains 
the full stature of economically de- 
veloped nationhood. Freedom of tarif 
there should be for India if she is to 
develop into an industrial nation. А 
flexibility in India’s forelgn trade 
policy will have to he retained to con- 
serve the gain made during the war as 
much ах possible and ta recoup most of 
Шә losses, 


Bully 


is, the very infancy of civilisation “WATER” is the most 
important factor of human life in all countries of the world. Had 
there been no Nile, there would nave been no Egyptian civilisation. 
Ancient philosophers were charmed by the utility of water and 'wor- 
shiped it as God, they invented Neptune, God of Nile etc. They did 
not know actually what water is, but they appreciated only the 
utility and service of this useful thing. Greek philosopher Empedo- 
kles had defined the primal elements in the 5th century B.C. as 
matter consisted of four root things viz, fire, air, earth and WATER, 
even ancienf Hindus long before Greek philosophers had already sug- 
gested the existence of five elements among which “WATER” was 
. considered as one of them. All these definitions have по scientific 
footing but mere speculations. Mystery of Water was disclosed by 
Henry Cavendish in 1781 A.D. By accurate scientific experiments in 
his laboratory he showed that water was produced by exploding a 
mixture of inflamable air (Hydrogen) and Oxygen. Lavoisier in 1783 
A.D. repeated Cavendish's experiment and also proved the existence 
of Oxygen in Water by passing steam through a red hot gun barrel, 
-when inflamable air and magnetic oxide of iron were produced. Thus 
water was proved to be а. compound by accurate scientific experiments. 
For any precise scientific experiment in a modern laboratory, SIGCOL 
GLASS instruments are absolutely necessary. 


HENRY CAVENDISH (1731-1810): The 
English Chemist whose name іп the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Research will „forever 
be associated with the study of the propers . 
ties of hydrogen and the establishment of 
the composition of water, Cavendish was 
а firm phlogistonist though his own 
researches served to over throw it 


Peer SCIENTIFIC INDIAN GLASS CO.,LTD. 
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rate from the wrong end. It examines 

roblems more from the standpoint 
of the ideal than of the practicable. 
Not what can be done immediately 
and how this сап be improved upon 
“оп the basis of the resources which 
constitute the raw material of plan- 
ning, but what should be accompil- 
shed, important as this may be ag an 
objective and an inspiration, seems 
to be the guiding principle of our 
existing planning machinery. 


A Sop For The Public 


This discussion has go far yielded 
only negative results. A purely nega- 
tive criticism is not, however, the 
purpose Of this article. But an appre- 
elation of the existing machinery is 
necessary for Indicating certain posi- 
tive suggestions. This appreciation 
yields the following conclusions, The 
present machinery is cumbersome and 
appears to be devised more to allay 
public agitation than evolve a satisfac- 
tory plan. It is not denied that in the 
process much useful work is being, 
done, but this is probably in the na- 
ture of a by-product. The General 
Policy Committees and other Consul- 
tative Committees are in the present 
circumstances useless and wasteful of 
public money. They should be abo- 
lished both at the Centre and in 
the provinces, wherever they exist. 
All our energies should now be con- 
fined to the collection of facts about: 
our resources, present and potential, 
of men and material and our basic 
needs to start with. This із/аП the 
more necessary not only because the 
present Government is allen and, 
therefore, unsuited for drawing up a 
national economic plan, but also be- 
cause many. vita! political and eco- 
nomic questions with close bearing 
upon each other are as yet unsolved. 

Bengal provides an apt illustration 
When the question whether the inte- 
Erity of Bengal wil! be maintained or 
she will be carved up is still a live 
one, her Government, which virtually 
owes allegiance to the Moslem League. 
has set up an elaborate and expen- 
sive machinery for the framing of an 
economic plan for the whole province. 
Further, the Bengal Government have 
also set up many Policy Committees. 
As they аге not fact-finding ones, ii 
is difficult to appreciate what useful. 
purpose they can serve. They can 
only give expression to objectives in 
general terms.. But these Objectives 
are already more or less known and 
no serious differences of opinion exist 
on them. Again, what material use 
in the prevailing circumstance could 
a Policy Committee, say, on Indus: 
try, subserve, when the Mengal Indus 
trial Survey Committee has been deal- 
ing wlth much the same problem in 
far greater detail over a number of 
years and is understood to be in the 
concluding stage of its deliberations? 


Wanted, Faéts & Training 


It would really appear unwise for the 
Central as well as the Provincial Go- 
vernments to waste their time and 
money in actually drawing up long- 
Period plans except, of course, on the 
the present system 


PLANNING MACHINERY FOR 


* 
of Government in this count у 
continue for а long time ae v 
already stated, they would do much 


better in concentrating their attention | 


primarlly upon collecting facts and 
materials essentlal for the framing of 
a plan. This should constitute the 
first and foremost task of any plan- 
ning machinery in this country. A 
second essential task should consist in 
setting ир an organisation for the 
training of planning personnel, A 
course of studies on planning should 
be formulated and form part of uni- 
versity studies, or even Separate plan- 
ning colleges may be set up, as in 
Russia, Further, economic faculties 
may be instituted in a number of 
technical colleges and some of them 


may be converted into schools of en-. 


gineering economics. In the third 
place, the machinery of planning, whe- 
ther engaged in collecting facts ог 
elaborating а plan, should b> in the 
hands of experts such as engineers 
and economists. A distinction should, 
however, be drawn between the tech- 
nical*tasks of elaborating а plan, 
given the objective, and enunciating 
policy and executing the plan. The 
first is the function of an expert body, 
--ап Economic General Staff; the se- 
cond that of an important  depart- 
ment of the Government. 


How Russia Does It 


In Russia, for example. the Gosplan 
draws up the plan, but the power of 
taking decisions on policy and issuing 
statutory orders are vested in the Coun- 
cil of Labour and Defence, which is a 
department of State, It should be added 
that to-day the President of the Gos- 
plan is also a member of the Council 
of People's Commissaries, which is 
equivalent to the Cabinet in England. 


Finally, it should be emphasised that 
the task of drawing up an elaborate 
and concrete plan is a formidable one 
even when it is attempted along right 
lines, It would be idle to expect that 
we have but to get together a body 
of experts and enjoin them to set 
their minds to the elaboration of а 
plan, and ап аШ-сотргеһепзіуе plan 
will be evolved in no time ready in 
all details to be put into execution. 
Such а naive idea may һауе been 


Rabindranath As SongzMaker 4 
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compound", not a “mechanical mix- 
ture." 


Tagore s Classicism 
Rabindranath did not. 
systematised training in 
songs but the spirit of 
songs, known as Marga 
exercised a remarkable influence 
on: the musician іп him. Differ- 
ent and raginis have been em 
ШЕОЛ ИТ ше а of his songs 
There will be no paucity of illustra 
tons, They prove how sweetly a par 
ticular yaya ог ragini сап be applied 
to a Bengali song. The Dhrupad 
form of songs served as а model for 
the form of composition of his songs. 
Rightly speaking, “the happy combina: 
tion of the Dhrupad and folk-music’ 


receive а 
classical 

such 
Sangit. 
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fostered by the publication of ‘ni: 
such as the Bom tay or Же, Hs кіз 


Plan, But, as already 

у stati 
are not concrete plans at 
аге more а а Ак ucts p 
that are де; 
than a cor 


objective fact, 
jectives can 


adapt itself to this task gradually and | 
by a process of trial and ES ee 


A Historic Example 


In Soviet Russia, for еха 1 
planning machinery had its Eon 
the NEP period in the ‘20's and the | 
draft of the first Five-year Plan was 
completed only in 1927-28, During this | 
Period the cantent and constitution. 
of the Russian planning machinery 
underwent certain important changes, 
A few landmarks maybe indicated. | 
To begin with and for a number of - 
years, the work of the Gosplan “did 
hot extend beyond some rather pe- 
temptory co-ordination of sectional 
programme, chiefly by way of arbi- 
trating between rival departmental 
claims, and a series of ‘ad hoc’ en- 
quiries concerning particular bottle- 
neck factors in the economic situa- 
tion.” Later it drew up а comprehen- 
sive report on Economic Regionalisa- 
tion, which formed the basis of the | 
siting of new construction projecta 
under the  Five-Year-Plan, Finally, 
“the most important departure since 
it was the first serious essay in uni- | 
fied planning, was the preparation in 
1925 of the first annual Control figu- 
res. These were a landmark in that 
they represented an annual plan which 
started with a synthetic view of eco- 
nomic inter-relationships and not from 
departmental] programmes already con- 
structed іп the light of sectional 
needs.” А difficult period of gestation 
lies behind the birth of a plan em- 
bracing the whole economy. To the 
end, however, that this period as also : 
the intensity of the birth pangs may 34 
be reduced to a minimum, the first [ 
essential condition із that the plan- 
ning organisation should be construc- A 
ted and set to work on right lines. 3 


is the strongest feature of Tagore's 
songs, E: 
Each song ot Rabindranath ts the “а 
expression of a "mood". The essence of 4 
the music of Rabindra sangit will те- М 
main ever untasted if the inner * 


thought is not realised in the course 
of recital of the song. The Poet has 
liberated music from the shackles of 
a grammatical code. The language 
and the music create а reciprocal ine 
terest in his songs. Rabindranath has 
given a status to our Bengali songs. $ 
which have singularly been enriched j 
not only in ideas but also in techni- E 
oue ag the shades of different rayas, 4 
the varieties of different tals (rhyth- y 
тіс harmony) have given ait in the SN 
expression of the Inner feelings of 
man, which is the quintessence of art. 


THE MIRACLE MAN WITH UNRIVALLED POWER 


INDIA'S GREATEST ASTROLOGER AND TANTRIK-YOGI 


HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE SIXTH. 


JYOTISHARNAV, M.R.A.S. (London ) 


» Y s d Astronomical Soclety who 18 well 
al fame, President of the world-renowned All-India Astrological an бур ell-verse. 
n DEED ORO EE Апа whose efficiency had startled the present world swayed under the domination of А 


and the so-called scientists. e Y v 
> vas endowed with the title of Jyotish-Shiroman the signal honour confer 
A few years ago the learned, Panditj was Sandi Mahamandall” for bis distinctive works & Independent researches 


y the “All-India Р 
Qu Bis cun pu Ug mee Y and Astronomy, His power of calculations in Palmistry as well as Іп Tantrik rites 


is unprecedented and unrivalled in India, 


ly Astrologer In India who ts highly appreciated by HIS MAJESTY THE KIN 
оте GEORGE THE SIXTH for his wonderful calemation and the EIGHTEEN EMINENS 
RULING CHIZFS OF INDIA honoured him for his marvellous achievement іп Astrology and 


Tantrik rites, А 


It !s well-known that the astrological -predictions of this great scholar, his wonderful methods 
of redressing the pernicious !nfluence of evil stars, his power to bring success In complicated law 
sults and also to cure incurable diseases by the help of Yoga & Tantrik rites @Phthysis, Asthma, 
Piles, Diabetes, Seminal disenses, DiMcult cases of Insanity, Hysterla, Epilepsy nnd all kinds of 
Female Disenses—Sterllity, Palnful Menstruation, Menorrhagia, etc). nre renlly uncommon. 


Many Ruling Chiefs of India, High Court Judges, Commissioners of Divislons, Advocate Generals, 
Nawabs, R&jas, Maharajas, etc, and also many reputed personalities of the world (of England, 
America, Australia, Africa, Chinn, Japan, Malayan, Singapore ete.) have given many spontancous 
testimonials of the great Pandit's wonderful powers. 

A FEW REMARKABLE OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS 

HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF ATHGARH sny I have been astonished at the super-human power о! 


Panditli. He із a great Tantrik,” D Eos 5 
MER HIGHNESS THE DOWAGAR 6TH MAHARANI SAHEBA OF TRIPURA STATE snys:—'"I am feeling wonder at 


the marvellous Tantrik work and excellent efficiency of his Kavachas. Не is пр doubt a great personage with miraculous 
wer: z 
POVIE HON'BLE CHIEF JUSTICE OF CALCUTTA HIGH COURT SIR MANMATHA NATH MUKHERJL Kt., snys;— 
“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh Chandra Ін the only ‘possible outcome of a great father 
to a like son.” В 3 n ы 
THE HON'BLE MAHARAJA OF SANTOSH LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, SIR 
MANMATHA NATH ROY CHOUDHURY, Kt., says:—''On seeing my son, his prophecy about my future ів true to words. 
He is really a great Astrologer with extraordina | 
THE HON'BLE MH. В. K. ROY, ADVOCAT RAL OF ORISSA says:—"'At a glance on me he began to disclose 
my mental thoughts and he predicted ,marvellous]ly about the marriage of my daughtér and certain mishap of my son 
which came true to the word, Не fs really a great personage with supernatural power.'' 
THE HON'BLE RAJA PROSANNA DEB HAIKOT, MINISTER, G y 
calculation and Tantrik activities of Panditji on several occasions bave struck me with greatest astonishment, Really he is 
unique in his line." 
“тн HON'BLE JUSTICE RAI SAHEB SURJYAMONI DAS OF KEONJHAR STATE HIGH COURT, says:—''Pandit}1 
Mfe of my dead son. I һауе never seen In my life such a great Tantrik Yogl,'' 
HYAYA PANDIT HARIDAS SIDHANTA BAGIS, THE GREAT LEARNED AN AND DEVOTEE 
OF INDIAN CULTURE AND GREAT SCHOLAR, s —‘‘Although Sriman Ramesh Chandr із young in age, yet he 
possesses extraordinary merits with super-human talent jn Astrology and Astronomy." 
MR. J. A. LAWRENCE, OSAKA, JAPAN wrltes:—'"I was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family 
were passing a different life since 1 started wearin 
MR. ANDRE TEMPE, 2723 POPULAR AVE, CHICAGO, ILLIONIS, U. S. AMERLCA:—"I have purchased from you 
several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all proved satisfactory." 
MRS. F. W. GILLESPIE, DETROIT, MICH U. AMERICA:-."I am wearing your special  Dhanada Tallsman and 
жо far my luck has been with me a great deal better than in the past.” + 
MR. K. RUCHPAUL, SHANGHAI, CHINA;—'"'Everything you foretold In writing із taking place with surprising 
exactness." b 
MR. ISSAC MUMI ETIA, GOVT. CLERK & INTERPRETER IN DESCHANG, WEST AFRICA:—''I had ordered some 
Talisman from you that had rendered me Wonderful service.’ 
MR. B. J. FERNANDO, PROCTOR S. 0. & NOTARY PUBLIC, COLOMBO, CEYLON:—'"I got marvellous effects 
"s МАП Kavacha. I have had transactions with you almost every year for the last 20 years for about rupees three 
ousand.'^ p 
CAPT. R. P. BHANOT, С. О. ADMIN, COMDT., MYMENSINGH wrltes;—''Within about 2 months of my wearing 
your two talismans on 25th March, 1944 my days of darkness were turned Into days of brightness. You are truly a 
EHI Wizard in Astrology. I feel proud that I am a member of your Soclety," Dated 23rd, May, 1944, and others such 
Hon'ble Sir С. Mndhaban Nair, Kt, of Privy Counci, Hon'ble Mr. 8.0. Mitra, M.A, Ys 7 
Legislative Council, Choudhury Mouzzem Hossain (Lal Min), M.L.0., Мг. U. М. Roy P Га ES GER 
nt-Law, Dy. Mayor, Corporation of Calcutta, Khan Bahadur K, М. Hassan, C.LE., Dy. General Manage: E. 1. Ry., Capt. 
P. С. Sen, M.B, 1.M.S., medical recruiting officer, Raipur, C. P., Capt. P, N, P. Unawalla of Bombay, Мг. Е, А. Arakie, 
M.A, (Cantab), J. P., Presidency Magistrate, Cnleutta; Hon'ble Mr. P. М. Roy Choudhury, В.А, Vice-Consul of Spain; 
Kumar О, Singha Hal of Loisingha, Pata State, Maharaj Kumar of Hindol, Raja Bahadur of Barkimed! сіс etc, have 
personal experlenco of his wonderful] predictions and mysterious powers, f 2 j 


Persons who have lost all Hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of Pandit]l 
THREE WONDERFUL TALISMANS ( Guaranteed ) 
In case of fallure — money refunded. 


DHANADA KAVACHA °* THE потпеспир 


Its wearer earns immense wealth with little struggling. Whenever, a wearer thinks of somethir ; 
г 2 А ng he gets the result without 
delay. The goddess Lakshmi always resides at his house and gives him son, vast wealth, Tone life, EA t У от 
fame. It will give even a beggar the wealth of a king (as written In Tantra), Price Rs. 7-10. Special and capable of 
giving immediate effects Rs, 29-11. For all sorts of luck and prosperity, every business or family man must keep опе. 


BAGALAMUKH!I KAVACHA 


It wil] help you to overcome your enemles. Through the míluence of this Kava 

- cha the wea romotion {п 
КОЛА eae alegre eda ПЫ АЗГЕ D Оле, ЖЫН very efficacious and unique іп апу о “This ADA preventive 
a e nger. Price . 9-2. Special and canable ivi Y ; @ Lu 
Kumar, winner of the sensational Bhowal Case wore thls Каулгһа). Батанов ons 


BASHIKARAN (MOHINI) KAVACHA 


It brings the desired persons, шап or woman, under absolute 9 o 
be fulfilled. Erie Rs, 11-8. Special and capable of giving SER ы "s aem o NCC da env 
ч ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (REGD.) (Estd. 1907 A.D.) 

(The PEERS rellable & oldest Astrological Soclety with magnificent Library in India and the Far East). 
HEAD S OPAC S 0S (A.J, Grey Street, “Basanta Nivas" (Sri Sri Nabagraha and Кай Temple) . Calcutta, 
BRANCH 3 


OF Dharamtola Street, (Wellington Sq. Junction) Calc 
cet, E ta, H h Д 
Д 2-4. Curtis, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park. а ары Tad 
Consulting Hours: — HEAD OFFICE—8-30 am, to 11-20 a.m. BRANCH—5-30 p.m. to 7-30 p.m. 
B—Please note the name of our Socl&y & (he Panditji and our Address very cnrefully—else "you may be cheated. 


The names of our TALISMANS and even the lan y 
peated complaints of (his natnre, guage of our adyertisements are belng imitated, We are getilng Te- 


All correspondences & remittances to be. made direct to the Head’ Office, 


AMRITA BAZAR Pang 
ДР, 


RAJ JYOTISHI, JYOTISH-SHIROMANI PANDIT RAMESH CH, BHATTACHARYA, 
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HE other day I found my friend 

Mr. Ghoshal of Ghosh-Ghosal & 
co. reading in bed a cookery book of 
meat. dishes when he had been order- 


_ ed by his physician to live only on 


slops and whey for intestinal disorders. 
It reminded me at once of another 


) gentleman who now-a-days attentively 


goes through the pages of an old cata- 
Jogue of a foreign distilling and brew- 
ing company every evening and enjoys 
the quotations of pre-war prices as 
also some amount of auto-intoxication 
through the much-handled pages, for 
after sometime of catalogue-boozing he 
would tipsy-toe upstairs. 


Well, the times are such these days. 
with the intoxicaterers' slowing away 
their stock-in-trade from the clvil popu- 
lation, pecullar habits like the cata- 
logue-lizard's have evolved. If you are 
lucky enough to be invited any of these 
days to night parties, you will notice 
on the cards that Instead of the old 
RS..P. stand the letters B.Y.O.B., 
which mean, "Bring Your Own Booze.” 
In fact you have to, if you are fasti- 
dious, and want to make  whoopee. 
Leaving aside the historic party of Lord 
Edward Russel  wbere six thousand 
men got drunk, you cannot now see 
even the fictional type of garrulous 
Mr, Hapgood, Solicitor, (in Hutchinson's 
“If Winter Comes”) by whose easy 
means appear persons, places, institu- 
tions, lives, homes, and activities and 
the hearty offer of a glass—“Ha ! Rum 
chap. Nice chap. Have а drink?” 


т regret cannot, like Mr. Hapgood, 
offer any to my good readers through 
the medium of these columns, but will 
try to say a drop. But no fear, I am 
not going to dwell upon the pros and 
cons of intemperance or alcohol as ap- 
plied to the human mind and body. 
Maybe some are better with it and 
„some without it. Let us agree to dif- 
fer at that, But remember, "а broad- 
minded teetotaler" 1s always а good- 
natured gentleman who will have some 
good whisky on occasions and will not 
regret the loss of youth in his ad- 
vanced years on the strength of Epi- 
'curean and Omar-Ehyyam philosophy: 


“what though youth gave love 


and roses 7 
still leaves 
and wine,” 


Age us friends 


БШ 


From pre-historic times the pleasures 
of human life were mostly confined to 
three things, of which eating and drin- 
king were two, Life was always a prob- 
lematic and grim affair and occasional 
alcoholic jarjborees helped to take off 
the strain. Curiously enough, every 
race in the world, as far back as his- 
tory goes, has produced an intoxicat- 
ing beverage of some type or another 
by crudest processes of fermentation or 
distillation, or both, and suffering man- 
kind has drunk it and got pleasure out 
of it—as we are supposed to believe. 
Like women and wars, it was a part of 
the genpral scheme of things in the 
annals of every race. The record of 
the races which have avoided alcohol, 
eg, the Arabs, is only tolerable and 
indifferent. . 


What's What 

Ethyl alcohol (C2 НУ OH) Is the life 
and soul of the nip. You need not 
be afraid of the chemical formula or 
nomenclature as you do not have to 
become a chemist to know the mean- 
ing of the symbols or*the significance 
of the prefix “ethy” before such a 
familiar word. Much practical research 
is being made enthusiastically almost 
every night by most of the male popu- 
lation of the world without any know- 
ledge whatsoever of ‘theoretical or labo- 
ratory chemistry which has been left 
entirely to the boys with test tubes 
and pipettes. 


You have always seen two and two 
making four in total. But there is a 
chemo-mathematical paradox here. If 
you add two quarts of water to two 
quarts of alcohol, the volume of the 
mixture will NOT be four quarts. as 
you might have supposed. With the 
mixing a contraction of volume takes 
place due to a diminution of molecular 
interstices of the two substances and 
the resultant mixture becomes about 
4% less than the volume of its cons- 
tituents, In this particular instance 
the volume of the mixture will be 3.8 
quarts. 

If you are keen about the geneses, 
you may опу know this much that 
beer is made from fermented malt (ie. 
germinating barley}; wines from grape 


juice by fermentation of grape Sugar; 


* 


Ву ..... М EKAYRAY u $ 


If the smell does not please yon 
then either there is something 
wrong with the wine... 


and spirits from barley, molasses, malt, 
rye, potatoes, beet and wine by fermen- 
tation followed by distillation and 
re-distillation. Brandy or cognac is the Ж 
distillate from wine. Gin and whisky dt 
are the distillates from fermented bar- 
ley. Rum is the distillate from fer- 
mented molasses. 


For more precise knowledge in these € 
days of bootlegging &nd adultaration, c 
you may also note that rectified spirit 
(90% alcohol) 15 obtained by frac- ТИ 
tional distillation of the fermented a 
liquor and absolute alcohol (99.5%) by 254 
distilling rectified spirit over quicklime, 
Be it definitely known that methylated 
spirit consists of about 90 per cent of 
raw spirits and about 10 per cent of 
wood spirit, together with some pars- 
fin oil to make it unfit for human 
drink. 2 

The percentages of alcohol in the 
usual soaks are approximately; brandy, 
whisky and rum, 40 to 50 per cent; - 
gin, 35 per cent; port and sherry, 20. 
per cent; claret, 7 per cent; strong 
ale, 6 per ent; and lager beer, 8 per — 
cent. This is only à brush-up for | 
those “connoisseurs” who know the pere 
centages rather too well, bute the — 1 
novices may note them. There isa ko 
peculiar Gaelic word "usquebaugh" | "à 
meaning whisky; 10 mas be used as 


(Continued on page 211) 
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& code among comrades in presence of 
others. 


From the list of the above percen- 
tages you will find that the amount 
of alcohol you used to get per rupee 
in the golden pre-war days ran in the 
opposite direction to these figures. To 
be clearer, а rupee worth of beer con- 
tained more alcohol than brandy of 
the same value. All this 15 
memory | 


Six Stages Of Inebriation 

When taken into the body as a drink, 
ethyl alcohol lowers the temperature 
of the body about 27, while produc- 
ing & sensation of warmth. The gas- 
tric secretion is increased and the 
digestion is improved most definitely, 
if taken before meals. 


now a 


Some people can drink more and 
still maintain their equilibrium and, to 
all appearances, be in full possession of 
their normal faculties. This fact is res- 
ponsible for many serious errors in 
medico-legal matters where an accurate 
chemical measure of the plea of drun- 
kenness is important. Fat men will be 
self-complacent to learn even in these 
dry days the recently discovered phy- 
siological truth that they can drink 
more than thin men under normal 
conditions. The reason is that intoxi- 
cation is caused by concentration of 
alcohol in the blood stream, and fat 
men usually have more blood than 
their thinner brethren engaged in al- 
coholic exercises. ` 


The diagnosis and chemical measure 
of drunkenness are now possible at 
the efforts of three scientists, Harger, 
Lamb, and Hulpieu. They have proved 
beyond doubt that the quantity of 
alcohol contained in 1 c.c. of a man’s 

' blood‘ is equal to that which is en- 
closed in two litres of air breathed 
out by him. For, if air containing al- 
cohol is passed through а solution of 
potassium permanganate and concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. the solution will 
discolour and turn grey in direct pro- 
portion to the quantity of alcohol con- 
tained in the air. 
to blow up an ordinary balloon of the 
capacity of two litres, The air from 
the balloon is then passed through the 
reactive solution and calculation deter- 
mines how much alcohol the patent 
has taken in. They have also made 
a layman's chart of the six stages of 
inebriety according to the milligrams of 
alcohol found in every cubic centimetre 
of the drunken blood. 

DRY AND DECENT—if one, milligram 

of alcohol is found in one с.с. blood. 

DELIGHTED AND DEVILISH—if two 

milligrams found. 

DELINQUENT АМО DISGUSTING—it 
. three milligrams present. 
DIZZY AND DELIRIOUS—If 

milligrams. 

DAZED AND DEJECTED—if five mil 

ligrams are found. 

DEAD DRUNK—when 

milligrams. 


Sight : Smell : Taste 
While taking it in you must look to 
three things. Firstly. the stuff must 
be crystal clear and bright—whether 
the colour may be гей white or amber. 
RUNDE 


four 


there are Six 


VER NR 


The toper is asked, 


.was insured for 25 


Secondly, it must have & pleasant 
aroma. If the smell does not please 
you, then either there is something 
wrong with the wine, or you must not 
be drinking at all. Thirdli , let a gulp 
of the liquid rest on your tongue; it 
Should have a smooth and sweet 
flavour and yet (perhaps paradoxically) 
a softly hot taste. If it 15 sharp, or 
harsh, or bites your tongue, then either 
it is not a good wine, or you must 
abstain. These are the external tests, 
Inwardly, {t should glide down your 


It has been said that the Germans 
like most things to be heavy, their 
fingers and beer being exceptions. 


guttural passage “like a piece of velvet 
and have a caressing effect on your 
stomach'"—as the experts demand. 


I will not say any thing about the 
mixing up of drinks or the present-dav 
substitutes for a good booze. The 
readers may have had thelr own ex- 
регіепсеѕ and impressive memories. 


Some World Records 


The hardest boozers on record are 
Herr Hugo Spiclman and Herr Hans 
Gaschge who in celebration of their 
release from a French gaol divided 
438 glasses of beer among themselves 10 
only 17 hours. After the carouse Hugo, 
the heavier of the two. gained two 
pounds and Hans lost two pounds in 
weight. According to Pliny, Novellius 
Torquatus of Mediolanum (present 
Milan) could drink three congi (gal- 
long) of wine at one draught, and 
hence he was called by the well-earned 
sobriquet "Tricongius". It has been said 
that the Germans like most things to 
be heavy. their fingers and beer being 
exceptions. And. believe it or not. the 
last bottle of the  before-prohibition 
brew of a famous Milwaukee brewer 
thousand dollars 
affect to be perfect *"connots- 


Many 
AA". professo Saintsbury tells us 


Seurs" 


that Mr. Walter mounted tw 

‘of the same sherry on the printir 
Presses of the “Times”, and kee 
them there for six months, he bottled 
them as “East India” sherry and “Wi 
India” sherry. His guests would grave- 
ly affect to detect a difference i 
flaxour. 


Toasts For Tipsy Topers 


We butter a toast and also propose 


one. Неге are a few specimens for | 
proposing : Д 


To love, the only fire against 
which there's no insurance. 

To woman, who needs no eulogy: 
she speaks for herself, + 1 
To matrimony, the high sea for 
which no compass “as yet been 
invented. 

Here's to the stuff that makes you 
see double and feel single. 

. To sweethearts and wives. 
they never meet ! 

Here's to God's first thought— | 
Adam. 

. Here's to God's second thought— 
Eve, 5294 
Second thoughts are best—here's 
to the Ladies. ) 
Here's to “the love that les in 
woman's eyes", and lies, lies, all 
damn lies. 

. Here's to our health, and failing 
health, death. 

. Here's to the happiest days of my 


life spent in the arms of another 
man's wife—my mother. 


2. Here's to the blood of your health, 
Here's to the health of your blood, 
If your blood 15 not healthy, 
Then your health must be bloody, 
So, here's to your bloody good 
health. 


May 


My lap is over. “Intoxicated” literally 


means shot with a poisoned — arrow 
(trom Greek “toxikon” — a poison in 
which arrows were dipped). If after 
going through this my gracious reader 
feels like that, he might have a hitle 
lime juice cordial to shake off that 
feeling of hangover. 


Here’s to the stun that. өңде. 
you see double nd teel single. 
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MONG the few Indian institu- 
tions, handed down from the 
past, which yet claim some amount 
of respect and reverence at our 
hands, are our temples, particular- 
ly those having some antiquity. 
Temples have, indeed, attracted the 
attention of students of religion and 
philosophy as well as.students of 
art and architecture; and the lat- 
ter have published valuable studies 
of the more important of our tem- 
ples, chiefly dead ones, and that 
against an archaeological back- 
ground. No notice: worth the name 
has, however, been published of a 
live shrine against a religious and, 
socio-religious background, that is, 
against a human background. Аз 


the crux of our ancient life, social 
and religious, intellectual and. aes- 
thetic, a temple study is yet to come 
out. The part temples have played 


in enriching religious and secular 
arts, which have made life worth 
living, is left more or less unnotic- 
ed, and it deserves to be assessed 
as early as circumstances permit. 
For, like everything on this mun- 
dane earth, the faces of our tem- 
ples are getting metamorphosed un- 
der the stress of modern conditions 
of life and modern currents of 
thought. Structurally iron and con- 
crete have come to replace brick and 
mortar in temple construction, and 
orthodox ornamentation has given 
place to hybrid figures and figurines. 
Time-honoured conventions of the 
day-to-day life of temples, even as 
they affect temple service and ritu- 
al, are being given up, slowly yet 
surely. Age-old temple dignitaries 
are becoming merely ornamental 
figure-heads, shorn of all power and 
prestige, and instances are not 
wanting of traditional priestly fa- 
milies belng replaced, if they would 
not yield to the new-fangled no- 
tions of those in power, while or- 
thodox opinion even on ritualistic 
conduct is being ignored on the 
basis of а majority-vote of the 


By Prof. К. К. PISHAROTI, М.А. 


managing committee. Inconvenient 
temple regulations are changed 
quietly to suit the conveniences of 
modern life and taste. The effect 
of all these has been to modernise 
our ancient shrines, which is fol- 
lowed by the inevitable submerging, 
if suppressing, 
yet help the unravelling of the cul- 
tural traditions of our past. Some 
notice, therefore, deserves to be 
paid as regards our ancient centres 
of worship. It is proposed to make 
a rapid survey of the contribution 
of the Kerala temples to the arts 
of drama and dance and inciden- 
tally to literature. 


Temples As Art-Sources 

. God is said to have fashioned 
man after Himself, and this may 
or may not be true. But man has 
certainly fashioned God after him- 
self. He is being described as a 
manasi-srsthih and is endowed with 
all powers and glories and achieve- 
ments of which. man was himself 
conscious and that, of course, іп а 
superlative degree. To start with 
He was a purely subjective crea- 
tion, and in the same way as one 
becomes afraid of his own shadow 
or voice, he becomes afraid of his 
own creation, at which stage the 
element of subjectivity ceases and 
the created God becomes an object 
of objective treatment. Then He be- 
comes a super-human being, endo- 
wed with all human passions and 
human qualities. He is invoked to 
reside in his own village in a man- 
sion, worthy of the super-human, 
but albeit modelled upon his own, 
and He has assigned to Him for 
His edification all those things 
which are a source of happiness 
and pleasure unto himself. This 
accounts for the fact that temple 
life everywhere is only a counter- 
part of the every day human life, 
and this aspect is clearly seen in the 
regulations of temple life, particu- 


of all clues which. 


larly as it obtained in ancient dé 
Consequently, temple life is a mer 
replica, a glorified and artistic re- | 
plica, of human life; and if we 
could only trace fully and consis : 
tently the history and development i. 
of temple life, we shall have а faith- | 
ful record of the growth and deve- 
lopment of the life’ of the society 
for which that particular shrine | 
stands. This explains more than 
anything else why our temples have 
been the source as well аз the in- 
spiration of all arts, both secular 
and religious. Naturally, therefore, | 
if our artistic expression should ba | 
properly understood, it should be | 
studied against the background of 
our culture, which here, as it was 
elsewhere in India, has been essen- 
tially spiritual. Every activity of 
ours, physical or intellectual or 
aesthetic, has а spiritual under- 
current animating and vitalising it, 
and the stronger and richer that 
bias, the higher the position we ac- 
cord to the result of that activity. 
Indeed, if public admiration through 
ages is a test of merit, the most 
highly spoken of among our art- 
treasures are those which have the 
highest element of spirituality as- 
sociated with it. Compare, for ins- 
tance, the glories of Sanchi, the 
sculptures of Amaravati, the won- 
ders of Mamallapuram, the paint- 
ings of Ajanta and the works of 
Vyasa or Valmiki or Kalidasa: all | 
these alike are born of a spiritual | 
fervour and reveal spiritual ecsta- | 
sles both of the artist and of his 
critics through the ages. These- 
treasures of art expound religious 
themes, embody spiritual concep- 
tions and reveal spiritual values. | 
This essential feature of our art — 
and art-expression cannot be lgno- | 
red in appraising, appreciating: and 
estimating our works of art. Қ 
We have іп this little corner of 
India many a temple. Some of them, 
(Continued on page 215) 
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according to an insistent tradition, 
go back to the period of the legen- 
dary Parasurama and others to the 
early centuries of the Christian era 
and almost all of them  bespeak 
some sort of association with that 
venerable seer of divine wisdom, 
Sri Sankaracharya, or that most 
‘well-known Bhakta philosopher, Vil- 
Jangalam Svamiyar, the seer's dis- 
ciple’s disciple; and this indicates 
an antiquity of at least a thousand 
years. Generally speaking, they have 
all made their own rich sontribu- 
tion to the origin or development 
of the local arts of .drama and 
dance, at some stage or other in the 
course of their history, Thus the 
temple of Tiruvancikkulam at Cran- 
ganore has connected with it the 
beginnings of the acting of the 
Sanskrit drama, as it obtains in our 
land under the name of Kutiyatlam. 
The temple of Guruvayur claims 
the honour of the first staging of 
the dramatic dance mode, known 
as Krishnattam. At the Ganapati 
shrine at Kottarakkara was staged 
for the first time the dance-drama, 
known ав Ramanattam,: from which 
sprang the later elaborated Katha- 
kali. The temple at Ampalapula 
witnessed the first performance of 
Tullal. And all temples alike which 
have any measure of income have 
made provision for the annual per- 
formance of what is termed Kuttu 
as well as of Pauranic recitals. The 
shrines set up for the goddesses of 
the Hindu pantheon have had their 
peculiar contribution to make to- 
wards the development of the vari- 
ed types of dance-modes in the land, 
certain varieties of which are also 
associated with the Naga shrines 
in the land. The staging of dra- 
mas and the dramatic exposition of 
Pauranic themes as well as Pau- 
тапіс recitals. have tended to popu- 
larise Sanskrit in the land, and this 
has led even from early days to 
the production of original literature 
and creative criticism, which in 
quality and in quantity are scarce- 
ly second to any that is produced 
elsewhere in India. In so far as 
Malavalam literature is concerned, 
its inception and development are 
due. entirely to the same cause— 
the need of the popularisation of 
the Hindu religion and religious 
stories. Thus our temples have been 
the main cause of the development 
of arts and of our literature, both 
Sanskrit and Malayalam. 


Religion In Entertainments 


The art entertainments which our 
temples provided for all Hindus, 
particularly caste Hindus, have à 
religious background and a religi- 
ous bias and are intended for the 
edification and recreation of the 50- 
‘ciety for which the temple stands. 
^ 


The object of the entertainment may i 
be either to impart instruction or 
afford pleasure; sometimes it is 
found used as an instrument of sa- 
tire for the reformation of soclal 
evils, and in olden days it served 
io propagate and popularise the 
tenets of Hindu religion. Conse- 
quent upon this variety of aims we 
have entertainments which have a 
predominantly educative value or 
religious value or aesthetic value. 
Thus, the Sanskritic varieties of 
dramatic entertainments have a pre- 
dominantly educative value and 
subordinately they serve as instru- 
ments of social reform. Tullal is 
mainly a weapon for the reform of 
social vices, while Kathakali has a 
richer and fuller element of aesthe- 
tic appeal, which is, however, гез- 
tricted to the select critic. The va- 
ried types of Allams or dance mo: 
des, ^ associated with Bhagavati 
, shrines, are mainly religious in their 
appeal. And in all varieties of 
dance-dramas and dramatic dances 
popular in our temples we have a 
very large element of acting and 
dancing of an expressive character, 
ahd as a necessary result thereof 
we have developed an intensely rich 
code of gesture language, compos- 
ed mainly of natural gestures, 
imitative gestures and gestures am- 
plified from Tantric and Mantric 
codes. And lastly, in all these there 
is some kind of music introduced, 
some times vocal, sometimes instru- 
mental and sometimes both. These 
may be mentioned as some of the 
more important general features of 
our temple arts of dance and drama. 


Different Categories 


From the point of view of the 
greater or lesser element of the re- 
ligious atmosphere associated with 
the temple arts of drama and dance 
they may broadly be divided under 
three heads: (1) religious, (11) 
secular and (iii) semi-religious. The 
more popular types under these 
various heads we shall now notice. 


Under the head of religious en- 
tertainments may be included the 
following ‘types оѓ dance modes 
which are closely associated with 
Bhagavati shrines: 


(i) Bhagavati-ppattus: These are 
onducted in shrines of goddesses 
or in the. houses of Kerala grah- 
mins. The figure of the goddess is 
drawn in relief in a central piace, 
around which Kurups—traditional 
temple musicians—sit and sing 
songs in the vernacular in praise 
of the goddess. When the songs 
reach the climax, the Komaram who 
is the earthly representative of the 
goddess and who is dressed in the 
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‘ceremonial garb beg E 
. dance and conveys the comma: 


the above with this difference tha 


divine. 
ii 
when the songs reach their cli ax, 
the Komaram jumps into a рї i 
ed with live charcoal and exe 


some weird steppings and dance- 
modes. Ь 

(iii) Pana: This is more or less 
similar to the first type but is of | 
а community type, in which all the 
Komarams of all the Bhagavati 
shrines in the locality take part an 
perform a combined dance, С 


з 

(iv) Pattu is а type of dance 
mode not much different from the 
varieties mentioned above, but it : 
is essentially domestic in character. 
On this occasion the figure of Par- 
vati, the spouse of Siva, is invok- | 
ed on to a Tantrically made seat 
and Puja is offered. Standing be- 
Side are some Ambalavasi women, 
known as Pushpinis, singing songs 
in glory of the goddess, and as the 
Songs proceed, some womenfolk of 
the family, standing in front of the 
invoked deity in their ceremonial 
dress, get possessed and conduct a ` 
circular dance and convey unto the 
family the commands and the bless- 
ings of the deity. Unlike in the 
other types it is women who get 
-possessed and function as the re- 
presentative of the goddess. 


(v) Kanivar-kali is still another 
variety of Bhagavati dance current 
іп the rorthern parts of Cochin, 
particularly in the Chittus Taluq, 
in which dancing is done, which 1s 
supposed to be in imitation of the 
dance of Mahakala and Mahakali. 
The performance runs for three 
days. The religious dance and songs 
are followed by a farcical element in 
which the varied castes have their 
vices held up to ridicule. This in- 
cludes dancing and representative 
acting. 


(уі) Mutiyettu: This is the last 
type of Bhagavati dance-drama, 
conducted either in temples or in 
the houses of aristocratic caste 
Hindus. Two ‘haracters appear on 
the stage, impersonating Кай and 
Darika, and the former fights with 
the latter the whole night through 
and ultimately at break of day kills S 
the latter. This is an imposing: 
performance and the costume and 
the facial get чю of the characters | 
have considerably influenced those 
af Kathakali actors, This is held to 
be a very religious and sacred per 
formanee, conducted by certain fa- 
milies as a voting offering. P 

We have, in the preceding para- 
graphs. noticed briefly the varied 
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There has never been and never will be a ‘ philo- 
sopher stone’ that turns poverty into plenty. India 
will best rely on her own exertions if the future is 
to be one of well-being for her peoples. There is 
no instantaneous, miraculous solution to India’s 
problems, Тһе ingredients for success are hard 
work, integrity, courage and good fellowship. 

The House of Dattas is applying these principles 


to a number of industrial enterprises with conspi- 
cuous success. 
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dance-modes associated with the 
Bhagavati cult in the land. АП 
these аге intensely religious 

conducted to the ac- 
companiment of music, both 
vocal and instrumental. The cen- 
tral theme here is not so much 
the dance as the figure of the god- 
ess drawn in relief in a central 
place in the house. They are a re- 
ligious funetion and a religious act, 
and religious solemnity pervades 
the whole performance, and no 
effort being made at any scenic 
effect. Here then is a simple act 
of worship, broadening into a dra- 
ma which involves the process of 
humanisation of goddesses; and 
herein one finds a crude process of 
god impersonation on the part of 
the worshipper. These varieties соп- 
sequently form an important source 
of information for the study of the 
development of Bhagavati cult and 
its influence on the varied types of 
dance-modes, now obtaining in the 
land. It is also interesting to point 
out that all these have their songs 
in the Malayalam language, and 
these form the earliest specimens 
of our literature, though, аз they 
now are, there is a large admixture 
of modern element. 


Secular Dances & Dramas 


Equally important is the secular 
variety of dance and drama current 
here. This consists of the folow- 
ing types: 


(i) Elamutti-purappatu: This is 
a source of entertainment, general- 
ly conducted in the houses of 
Ambalavasis on the occasion of fa- 
mily festivities, in which Ambala- 
vasis and Namputiris alone are al- 
lowed to participate. A number of 
people sit round a lighted lamp, 
each one being an expert in carica- 
iuring one or other of the various 
castes and  sub-castes or profes- 
sions. One of the party sings a song 
which is a riddle and asks another 
to solve it. If the individual ques- 
tioned fails to answer, the ques- 
tioner asks him to act the part of 
any character, with or without cos- 


ште, as he likes. This acting done,“ 


the same process is repeated ad 
infinitum till dawn. This is a sim- 
ple form of domestic entertainment, 
very much in vogue іп ancient 
days. If the name be any indica- 
tion, it may be assumed that ori- 
ginally there appeared only seven 
characters, and the mode of enter- 
tainment must be very old. 

(ii) Mohinivattam: It is the dance 
of infatuation, once very popular 
in the land. Here a lady appears 
in the garb of a temptress and en- 
tertains the -audience with dance 
and music, the idea being based 


upon the story of Visnu appearing . 


in the garb of a Mohini to tempt 


‘Siva. It is a very elegant recrea- 


tion, but unfortunately, since -the 


ladies who used to take part in the 


performance were loose of сһагас-` 
ter, it came to have some Oppro-. 
brium attached to it and it died an 
undeserved death. It is being геуіу- 


ed under the auspices of the Ke 
Kala Mandalam. Е е 


_Gii) Korattyattam: It із the 
gipsy dance in which two charac- 
ters appear on the stage, imperso- 
nating the consorts of Visnu and 
Siva, who indulge in an interesting 
dialogue as to the merits of their 
husbands. They carry on the per- 
formahce by acting and dancing 
„апару the use of the gesture langu- 
age and are helped'by vocal music 
from behind to the accompaniment 
of some light instruments. It is a 
popular dance mode even to-day 
and is generally found conducted in 
connection with annual temple fes- 
tivals everywhere. 


(iv) Kayyukottikkali: This is the 
only variety in which family women 
appear in public to entertain an 
assentbly. Here a number of grown- 


, Up girls and matrons dance round 


in a circle, singing songs in chorus 
and keeping time with their hands 
and feet. This has some resembl- 
ance to the Japi dance of the Mun- 
das in Chota Nagpur. This type of 
Women’s dance is very popular in 
connection with Tirüvatira festivi- 
ties. It is a pity that modern girls 
do not take to this healthy dance 
mode kindly. 

(v) Kathakali: This is the pre- 
mier Malayali dance drama, It is 
now so well-known that it need not 
be described here. It deserves to be 
pointed out that this variety is more 
responsible than anything else for 
the enrichment of Malayalam lite- 
rature: even to-day it is the richest 
part of our vernacular literature. 
It is now at least three hundred 
years old. As we have already men- 
tioned, this has its prototype іп 


the Ramanattam which was first 
staged at Kottarakkara. 
(vi) Tullal: From the literary 


point of view this variety occupies 
the same high place as Kathakali 
does. It owes its origin to a quarrel 
between Kunjan Nambiyar,and a 
Cakyar who was performing Kuttu 
in the temple stage at Ampalapula. 
There are three varieties of Tullal, 
namely Ottan, Parayan and Sitan- 
kan, which differ more in the mea- 
sure and cadence of language than 
in costume, except in the last va- 
riety, in which, however, the actor 
adorns himself with ornaments made 
of the tender leaves of the сосоз-, 
nut tree. The performances are ge-. 


nerally in the form of ballads sung, m 
in character. Pauranic stories Sup- ;- 


ply an inexhaustible theme, which 
appear ever mew since they are 
*fused with the colour and temper 
‘of the poet's mind.’ There are no 
‘curtains, but whenever the actor 
needs rest, he simply and uncere- 
moniously turns his back to the 
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and dances under the 


by the singer and acts, his wh 

8 2 whol 
body being set in motion. Whil 
his legs beat time to the sor 
musie, he dances and his eyes 
face express the sense 
and his arms re 
in the code of 


the fact that 
have passed o 
material change ha 


(vii) Pathakam 
variety of entertainment, closely 
modelled upon what is termed 
Prabandham Kuttu. This consists 
merely in a dramatic exposition of 
any incident from the Puranas in 
the vernacular language, the verses 
expounded being in Sanskrit. It 
has .been a popular recreation 
amongst us and it has helped to a 
great extent to popularise a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit amongst the 
masses. This has also served to 
enrich both Sanskrit and Malaya- 
lam literature, for we have a large 
number of original treatises in 
Sanskrit and Malayalam, known as 
Prabandhams and Campus. 


Here are set forth the more im- 
portant types of secular entertain- 
ment which are popular with us. 
As in the case of religious dances, 
all these varieties are in Malayalam 
language, but the two types differ 
in that while the former are merely 
dance modes, the latter have a lar- 
ger element of dramatic action and 
exposition, in which facial expres- 
sion, bodily movements and gesture 
language play a very important 
part. In these varieties, again, we 
have characters appearing on the 
stage in costume and the repre- 
sentation is helped by music, both 
‘vocal and instrumental, And in 
Kathakali we have the perfect ela- 
boration of the technique of acting 
and dancing, so scientifically set 
forth by Bharata, This variety 
constitutes our richest heritage in 
the field of our stage and of our 
literature. 


The Semi-Religious Variety 

lf the religious and secular varle- 
ties use the Malayalam language, 
the semi-religious variety uses 


Sanskrit language, except in the 


earliest known type thereof; these 
may now be noticed, 
- (i)  Sanghakkali > 
would have it that this variet 


Tradition | 
ted in olden days with | 


Bathing was much тоге of a ritual 

М 4 than it is for you or. me. To cleanse 
their bodies, men and women of those 

days anointed themselves with oil, 

: herbal pastes. and various. concoc- 

‘ tions, the making of which required 

ea time, labour and skill? Moreover, 

these had to be used immedi- 


NS ately after preparation and did 
tra not keep indefinitely like a 
cake of soap, Today, you 


can bathe as hurried- 
ly or leisurely, 


% 
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as you like. Getting clean requires 
no lengthy preparation—all you need 
is a cake.of good soap like Renu, Its 
creamy lather seeps into your pores 
and leaves your skin teally clean and 
soft as milk. Its gentle fragrance ling- 
ers on your body and makes you. feel 
delightfully fresh. It's a grand soap at 
an economical price, At any good stores. 
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old.” It has five sections, known as 
Keli, Nalupadam  Vaikkal, Pana, 
Angyangal апа Hasyangal. Of 
these five, the second is the most 
important from the religious point 
of view. "The characters who parti- 
cipate in the show belong to the 
different Sanghas of the land, 
which are held to be eighteen in 
pumber, and the entertainment із 
generally given as a complement to 
any important domestic function. 
In the first of these, the represen- 
tatives of the Sanghas sit round a 
big wide-mouthed copper vessel 
known as Cembu, singing songs 
and keeping time by striking on the 
vessel. Then one of them gets 
possessed, when he executes some 
curious steppings and dances and 
finally quiets down, when а сосоа- 
nut is broken. In the second stage, 
some Brahmin members walk round 
a lighted lamp reciting a Malaya- 
Jam song with Vedic accents. This 
is followed by feasting, when they 
vociferate like hungry  gluttons. 
Then there is the Uliccal, after 
which comes Angyangal consisting 
of sword play,.not unworthy of a 
Don Quixote. Last comes the en- 
tertaining part of the show in the 
shape of Hasyangal, in which the 
chief character is I/ttikandappan 
Kaimal, a local Nayar chief, who is 
a veritable master idiot. The inter- 
est of the whole show lies in its 
archaic flavour as much as in its 
comic sarcasm directed against .the 
Nayar chieftains of the land. 

(її) Krishnattam: It is a pure- 
ly Sanskritic entertainment, prob- 
ably modelled upon Gitagovinda 
acting and has the greatest halo of 
religious sanctity attached to it. 
This was originated by a Zamorin 
of Calicut, while the text of show, 
was written by his heir and succes- 
sor Manaveda and the first Krishna- 
padi representation was shown 
about the year 1630, as expressed 
by the Kali chronogram, grahya 
slutir-gathakaih. The actors all 
belong to certain specific Nayar 
families in the kingdom of Calicut 
and the play can never be staged 
outside the limits of the kingdom 
and even there only in temples, 
royal courts and the houses of aris- 
tocratic Namputiris. The fasting 
imposed on the actors. the nature 
of the costume and other accesso- 
ries as well as acting—all these 
make it a very orthodox affair. It is 
entirely pantomime acting and dan- 
cing, in which Nrttam takes the 
most important part and in which 
the language of- gesture used is al- 
most the same as that which ob- 
tains in Kathakali. The actors are 
vocal and ins- 
There is a musician 
in accompaniment 
the musical instru- 
ments of Maddalam, Elattalam. and 
Cenkila, The whole performance 
generally runs on for nine days— 
‘the play runs on for eight nights 


trumental. 


are sounded 


agavad Ramanuja Na 


and on the ninth night, the birth-of- 
Krishna is again repeated. This 
entertainment is generally perform- 
ed аз a votive offering, and the 
witnessing of the birth of Krishna 
is supposed to bring children to 
the childless. This has an intensely 
religious atmosphere pervading it. 


. (ii) Kuttu: This is the most 
important of our local entertain- 
ments, апа is predominantly 
Sanskritic in character. This has 
three well-known divisions and they 
are (a) Prabandham Kuttu, (b) 
Nangyar Kutta and (с) Kutiyattam. 
In Prabandham Kuttu, the Cakyar 
recites a verse from a Sanskrit 
Prabandha and expounds it, in 
which process he is helped by the 
instrumental music of Milavu, a 
metallic drum, and cymbal, the for- 
mer worked by Nambiyar and the 
latter by Nangyar. The dramatic 
exposition is illumined by apt and 
suitable analogies from current 
social, political and religious life of 
the locality. In this respect it dis- 
charges the function of a cathartic. 
>The older generation of actors were 
profound scholars, and no wonder 
their explanations and interpreta- 
tions hold good even to-day. Thanks 
to their influence, our land has 
always been a strong centre of 
literary studies. In Nangyar Kuttu, 
the Nangyar takes the place of 
the Cakyar. Here a woman ap- 
pears on the stage in costume and 
indulges in pure acting, which gives 
no scope for satire or wit, the 
actress being helped by the instru- 
mental music already mentioned. 
This is generally staged as an 
annual function in richly endowed 
temples. : 


The Kutiyattam 


The most important variety 
of Kuttu is the  Kutiyattam, 
in which Sanskrit dramas are 
staged in the orthodox fashion. 
“Те has a religious atmosphere per- 
vading it, and at the same time it 
is utilised for satirising social, reli- 
gious and political themes which 
are of a reprehensible character. 
A full-fledged Kutiyattam „has to 
run on for seven days, and it is on 
the last day that the chosen scene 
from a Sanskrit drama is staged. 
АП the characters of the drama 
appear on the stage, the male part 
being taken by Cakyars, who are 
our professional actors, and the 
female part by Nangyars. The 
characters are dressed in costumes 
which are fixed with reference to 
the characteristic traits of the 
characters appearing in the drama. 
The inevitable Vidusaka appears in 
nis weird dress, and his main fune- 
tion is to recite а vernacular tran- 
slation of everv verse that the hero 
acts. This is an interesting inno- 
vation we have made in the repre- 
sentation of я Sanskrit drama, 
particularly because по provision is 

oras MET ы 


а m 
themselves, an innovation which 
made the performance appealable | 


e 
Se 


tion would have it, our actors have | 
got ready for ^urposes of our stage | 
seventy-two scenes from Sanskri 
dramas. Many of these are taken | 
from standard Sanskrit dramas, 
some are adaptations and others 
original productions. 

The popularity of Kutiyattam has 
resulted in great advantage is so far 
as Sanskrit dramatyrgy із соп- 
cerned. For one thing, this land of 
Kutiyattams alone has been able to 
preserve the dramas, now published - 


under the misleading title Mahakavi- | : 


bhasapranitam; and a careful study 
of the traditions and peculiarities 
of our stage should explode, if it has 
not already exploded, the myth 
of Bhasa theory. Taking Kutiyat- 
tam as a whole we have here in a 
limited way dance and music, narra- | 
tion and exposition, imitation and 
representation and pantomime act- 
ing, and the sympathetic audience 
has thus enough food for enjoy- 
ment, both intellectual and aesthe- 
tic. It has again done much for 
educating our society and for rais- 
ing the standard of our literary 
culture. And, lastly, it has its own 
intrinsic worth in the matter of 
elucidating the traditions of the an- 
cient Hindu stage, for here, more 
than anywhere else, the technique 
of the stage has remained the same, 
probably since the days of Tolan 
who re-formed the stage sometime 
in the middle of the eighth century. 
This takes us to the end of the 
present study. We have noticed a 
large number of art representations 
popular in our land which are 
closely associated with our temples. 
We have also mentioned inciden- 
tally how these have helped the 
growth of Sanskrit language and 
literature in the land. The needs of 
the temple arts of drama and dance 
have been directly responsible 
for the first beginning and subse- 
quent development of a literature in 
our vernacular, Thus very great is 
the contributi : made by our tem- 
ples in enriehing the literary and 
aestietie life of Malayalis. The 


temples were also the places where 1 


was expressed pur attainment in the 
other fields of expressive art, such 
as architecture, sculpture and pain- 
ting and music. The tempes 
thus have formed the source and. 
centre of art life in all its more 1m- 
portant phases. And as the inheris 
tors of this temple culture. the 
least we may do is to conserve these 
temple arts as far as possible and 
estimate their importance in our 
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HE creation of the Board of 
1 Scientific and Industrial Research 


(BS.LR.) in April 1940 marks 
the beginning of a significant era 
jn the scientific and industrial 
development of this country. Іп 
fact, the need for such & central scien- 
‘tific organization under the Govern- 
ment of India to initl&te co-ordinated 
scientific research on a large scale 
with particular reference to the indus- 
trial development of India was long 
overdue, During the period interven- 
ing the two World Wars distinguished 
scientists and industrialists often 
urged upon the Government to take 
steps for the setting up of such a 
ventral organization without success. 
Under pressure of sclentific opinion in 
this country the Government, however, 
introduced some plece-meal measures, 
but was reluctant, for inexplicable 
reasons of its own, to adopt any 
thorough-going programme of scienti- 
fic and industrial research. With the 
outbreak of the War іл 1939, wiset 
counsels prevailed upon the Govern- 
ment for the first time after years 
of abortive persuasion, and the B.S.LR. 
saw the light of day. 

The Board Is now in the fifth year 
of its existence. Started аз a tem- 
porary measure, it has now been placed 
оп a permanent footing under the 
management of a Governing Body 
known as the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (C.S.LR.), presid- 
ed over by the Hon'ble Member for 
Commerce and Industries and Civil 
Supplies. Despite some serlous short- 
comings and mismanagement from 
which the Board now suffers and to 
which reference will be made later, 
the B.S.LR. is destined to play a very 
important part in the scientific and 
industrial life of India. The time is 
ripe for the Indian public whose well: 
being depends so much on а satisfac: 
tory and co-ordinated progress of 
science and industry being conversant 
with the constitution and activities of 
this organisation 


Organisation Before В.5.1.К. 

The question-for establishIng a cen 
tral scientific organization, as it ap 
pears from past records, was always 
before the Government ever since the 
last. Great War, In 1919, the Govern- 
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By S. М, SEN, M.Sc., 
. Professor of Physics, Scottish Church College, Calcutta 


ment appointed a Chemical Services 


Committee in pursuance of. the re- 
commendations of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission to explore the pos- 
sibilities of organizing and co-ordinat- 
ing the scientific research services in 
‘the Provinces. The Committee pro- 
posed the formation of an All-India 
Chemical Service which the Govern- 
ment was finally unable to carry out 
for various reasons. The recommen- 
dations of the Imperlal Conference held 
in 1928 provided another occasion to 
resume discussion on this matter, and 
the Local Governments were invited 
to “express their views on the desir- 
ability of setting up a central scientific 
organization for the promotion of in- 
dustries. They all unanimously agreed 
Іп favour of its creation, and the for- 
mation of an Imperial Council of In- 
dustrial and Scientific Research, much 
after the fashion of the Imperial 
Counci) of Agricultural Research, was 
recommended. But when the time for 
acting up to the recommendation 
came the Government suddenly dis- 
covered serious financial stringency 
and regretfully announced its inability 
to have anything to do with the mat- 
ter for the time being. The subject 
again came up for discussion at the 
fifth and sixth Industries Conferences 
held in 1933 and 1934. This time the 
Government had to do something posi- 
tive in the directlon and the Indus- 
trial Research Bureau was established 
in 1934 to act as a central clearing 
house of industrial and scientific in- 
telligence for the benefit of industries. 
The Industrial Research Bureau was 
doubtless of some importance to the 
industrialists of the country, but it 
simply did not fulfil the need for 8 
central organization for scientific and 
industrial research. It avoided the 
main issue and established the Bureau 
just to foster the impression that the 
Government was not after ай um 


sympathetic to the aspirations of the 
scientists and the industrialists of thia 
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country. But the dissatisfied Indian 
intelligentsia was not decelved and the 
problem remained аз acute as ever. 
In the meantime War ®токе out in 
Eurgpe. 

Thus in the period -intervening the 
two World Wars, the Government re- 
mained practically inactive in the 
matter of introducing measures for 
scientific research for the promotion | 
of Industries and did no more than 
form а number of committees and sub- 
committees and hold meetings and dis- 
cussions. The same period, however, 
saw the establishment of the Departe 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search (D.S.LR.) in England and the 
National Research Councils in U.S.A, 
Canada and Japan. During the same 
period, the entire structure of science 
in U.S.S.R. was planned, organized and 
brought to a high level of efficiency. | 
-Everywhere excuses and difficulties, 
minor and major, were swept away 
by the demands of the time and the 
specific requirements of the nations, 
Only in India, the difficulties could nat 
be solved and progress made, 


B. S. 1. R. Sees The Light 


War changed the psychology of the 
Government, Germany's sweeping suc- 
cess in Europe during the early part 
of the war and Japan's aggressive 
policy in the Far East gave real cause 
for anxlety over the safely of the 
Empire. German submarines theaten- 
ed almost to cut off Britain's trade 
relations with India and other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. Each day 
the use of India as an important sup- P 
ply base of war materials became mora 
urgent. 
with little or no progress in industry 
and technology does not readily lend 
itself to transformation into an ime 
portant supply bàse іп these days of 
highly mechanized and әсерде ware 
fare, The country's vast mineral, for- 
est and natural resources remain 


(Continued on page 228) | 
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НЕ spirit that is eager for 
Beauty ... that is impatient 
of a conceited existence .., the 
spirit that seeks an escape to 
Bengal’s superb and sublime 
sylvan country -side ... where 
the sky rests peacefully in the 
earth’s arms...little birds chirp 
sweetly ... green fields melt into k 
the horizon ... the blazing sun 
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- yirtually untapped and there was al- 
- most complete absence of planned in- 
dustrial research on many problems 
of the chemical, engineering and me- 
tallurgical industrles under Indian con- 
dítlons. For the first time in many 
years the powers that be woke up 
to this unpleasant reality and showed 
а readiness to take practical steps in 
directions conducive to the war effort 
in disregard of official red tape. It is 
under these unusual circumstances 
that the Board of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research came into being on the 
1st April, 1940, under the leadership 
of the Hon'ble Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar, the Founder President. Its 
creation was, therefore, actuated more 
by the urgent considerations of the 
Empire's safety in the event of Axis 
aggression than of any national deve- 
; lopment, although there are now signs 
that the Board will eventually prove 
to be а great national asset. With 
the creation of the Board, the Indus- 
trial Intelligence and Research Bureau 
was held in abeyance and its func- 
tions were taken over by the Board. 
The Board was originally set up for 
a period of two years with the pri- 
mary object of advising the Govern- 
ment on the lines of scientific and 
industrial research that would ensure 
the development of Indian industries, 
and more particularly, the promotion 
of the war effort, Facilities for scien- 
tific Investigations were at first creat- 
ed in the laboratories of the Allpur 
Test House, Calcutta, on a very modest 
Scale, Arrangements were also made 
with a number of leading Universities 
and research institutes to use thelr 
established labóratorles for purposes 
of scientific investigation of 
trial problems. 


While scientific іпуез- 


tigations in the laboratories! of the 
Universitles and research Institutes 
M made fair progress, the laboratory 


facilities available for the Director in 
the Alipur Test Hoñse were insufficient 
and accordingly the need for greater 
scope of research under his direction 
was felt. Тһе Research Laboratory 
of the Board was, therefore, trans- 
ferred In 1942 (9 Delhi and housed 
In a wing of the Physico-chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Delhl. 
The laboratory ij, however, in the 
growing stage; but it has already 
developed Into a big laboratory with 
reasonable equipment for undertaking 
ambitious research problems. 


! The Board has Inow undergone seve- 
_ | ral important changes. In addition 
EN w Цв gdvinory Fharacter and main- 


inqus-. 


- tenance of research labor алы 

framing of schemes, it had also to 

Suggest possible industrial utilization 
(06 results achieved in the laboratory, 

secure Government and private grants, 

when available, and disburse them 

equitably.’ As the results of research 

&ccumulated, the need arose for a 
separate department devoted exclusive- 
ly to the examination of their Indus- 
trial possibilities. 

With this end in vlew, the Indus- 
trial Research Utilization Committee 
was established in February, 1941, The 
Committee primarily consists of pro- 
minent industrialists and economists 
to advise the Government as to how 
best the utilization of industrial re- 
searches conducted under the auspices 
of the B.S.LR, may be secured, Fur- 
ther, to achieve the co-operation be- 
tween the 


B. S. L Б. and the 
Board of Industrial Research Utii- 
zation Committee there are some 


members common to both. The crea- 
tion of the Committee has undoubted- 
ly been a significant stem taken in 
„the right direction. 


Scientific & Industrial Research 
There was yet another important 
change ahead. With the creation of 
the LR.U.C. the problem arose of co- 
ordinating the activities of the Board 
and the Committee and of exercising 
administrative control over both. The 
Government became convinced of the 
desirability of setting up a supreme 
body to which the Board and the 
Commitee would be responsible, This 
body which will be ultimately respon- 
gible to the Viceroy through the 
Hon'ble the Commerce Member, will 
secure and disburse grants, co-ordinate 
* the actlvitles of, the Board and tne 
Comnittee, scrutinize their decision 
and lay down policy and will be the 
final authority in adopting or reject 
ing research schemes which the lower 
bodies will place before it for consl- 
deration. It is with these broad and 
speciüc functions that the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was 
constituted in April, 1942 as a regis- 
tered body. 

"The creation of the Council and the 
LR.U.C. has reduced the Board to the 
position of an advisory body on ques 
tions partaining to Scientific research. 
Its functions һауе now been limited 
to scrutinizing proposals for research 
on the basis of the conclusions of the 
various research comuinittees appoint- 
ed by the Council. Twenty research 
committees are now functioning under 
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‘institutions in the study of proble 


affecting trade and industry an 
the establishment of research In 
tes, studentships, scholarships and fel- 
lowships. The Council із the final 
authority in accepting these proposals 
and providing the necessary finance 


Financing Research 


A fund called the Industrial Research 
Fund was created, to which grants 
were made from the Central Revenue 


and occasionally by the Provincial 
Governments, industrial concerns, Unl- 


versities and individuals. The B.S.LR. 
started its activities with a very smail 
annual grant of Rs. 5 lakhs. With 
the establishment, of the С.8Л.В. the 
Government of India provided for an 
annual grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to the 
Fund for a period of 5 years. It may 
be pointed out here that the financial 


- provision made by the Government was 


far from satisfactory and was hardly 
in keeping with the magnitude of the 
task the B.S.LR. had before it. When 
the Department of Sclentidc and In- 
dustrial Research was created in Eng- 
land Parliament voted a sum of one 
million pounds for scientific research, 
The research which this sum mada 
possible benefited a population of about 
45 million, Fancy, a provision of only 
Rs. 10 lakhs a year was made for a 
country with & population of 400 mil« 
lion! The Governrnent was also aware 
of this, which is reflected in the те- 
cent increment of grants for indus- 
trial research. In the last budget, the 
Government decided most wisely to 
make the total grant for industrial ` 
research amount to. Rs. 1 crore. ln 
course of his budget speech to the 
Central Legislative Assembly (29th 
February, 1944), the Hon'ble Str 
Jeremy Raisman said : 

"In connection with industrial ге- 
search we have made provision for а 
grant of Rs, 10 lakhs, The Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has done valuable work within the 
limits of the funds allotted to it by 
the Government and the Government 
of India have now agreed to the Coun~ 
cil drawing-up plans for а co-ardinate 
“ей scheme for the advancement of ге- 
search on the assumptlon that Rs, 1 
crore will be forthcoming towards 
capital expenditure on а chain of re- 
search institutions,” 

‘As to the non-official grants to the 
Council, mention may be made of 
Messrs. Tata Sons who have donated 
Rs. 20 lakhs (in two stages of Rs 8.30 
and Rs. 11.70 lakhs) towards the 
establishment of a National Chemical 
Laboratory, a National Metellurglcal 
Laboratory and a Fuel Research Insti~ 
tute, Messrs, Indian Steel and Wire 
Products Ltd. and the late Mr. Khal 
tan have donated Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 
25,000 respectively. The Indian Metal- 
lurgical Association have contributed. 
a sum o? Rs. 10,000 for the purpose 
of encouraging and benefiting the in- 
terests of the metallurgical industries 
in India. The Director of Scientific 
and Industria) Research hes made 
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ile “маз not befor Bipin had Оо гай 
Satyagraha that he could manage 
to get himself sent to prison. Strange- 
ly enough, it had seemed extremely 
difficult to get in there, Ten or twelve 
days of shouting in this village, and 
ihen another ten days in that, doing 
the same things over again and so,on 
until the authorities were constrained' 
to have him sentenced to a rfionth's im- 
prisonment. 

After he had served his term, Bepin 
emerged out of the prison gate into 
the outer world and stared bewildered, 
all about him. Surprising! No one 
had come to meet him, not а single 
known face was to be seen. Pained 
and irritated, he walked to the local 
Congress Office. Bad luck again! The 
office was closed. The baker next door 
said patronisingly : "From ‘where have 
you come, my man ? Don't you know 
that there has been a terrible commu- 
nal clash here beteen the Hindus and 
the Muslims ? It\doesn’t seem likely 
that the office will be opening for some 
time, you see all the Babus have left 
for the town,” 

So Bipin went on to the river ghat 
where many boats were tiec together, 
say some twenty or twenty-fiye of 
them. 

“Hey boatman ! Do you want а 
fare ?. You won't have to go very 
far—just up to’ Barandi—Kailaskathi." 

Some of the boatmen were cutting 
up fish, others were bathing in the 
river and still others were lying on 
their back beneath the awning with 
their legs stretched wide apart. They 
did not choose to answer and it almost 
seemed that not one of them was in 
need of such a vulgar thing as money 
or that all the whole lot of them had 
simultaneously been struck dead. After 
much shouting one of them waved his 
hand and barked, “Off with you. May 
be those fellows over there will take 
you." 

Bipin looked in the direction indl- 
cated by the boatman and noticed with 
surprise a new ghat beneath the qab 
tree some two furlongs away. As he 
made his way towards lt, the voice 
of the boatman bawled out some good 
advice: “Karta, you are going there 
but mind your purse—". 

А. second voice chimed їп: “And your 
head too, If you happen to be off your 
guard for a minute, they'll chop your 
bi#>ming head off.” 


* А ipin glared back and hastened on 
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his way. His luck was in for he came 
across a familiar face—that of Ahmed 
Majhi—a boatman of his own village. 
Ahmed was returning from the bazaar 
with his purchases, 


“Have you got your boat here, 
Ahmed ? Good! You must take me 
home.” 


He followed Ahmed, 
dinghy and sat down. 

“Say, whats the idea of your com- 
ing right down here and tying your 
boat in the midst of these clumps of 
rushes ?" - 

Ahmed answered: “Since our com- 
munities are different, Babu, why not 
different ghats for us as well ?" 

"Bravo! The Pakistan idea, what! 
Since how long have these arrange- 
ments come into being ?” Bipin laugh- 
ed sadly. 

He added: “Can you take me or 18 
that also forbidden ?” 

Ahmed was hurt » “Fie! Don't you 
say that; it is positively sinful. I’ve 
seen you grow up into а man from & 
tiny tot. This Hindu-Mussulman busi- 
ness is after all quite newfangled." 


got into the 


As he talked, Ahmed was buried In 
deep thought. He changed the wüter 
in his ‘hookah’ and began 10 get it 
ready for a smoke. 

“What is the news of our part of 


the world? Have you been there 
lately ?” у : қ 
Ahmed responded агу: "News! 


Why, for the last eight days I've been 
forced to remain here ! They say that 
those rascals are dragging up on to 
the bank any boats they see. What 2 
fix I'm in, Babu; so many people give 
so many different reports, I'm wonder- 
ing if my home and my cattle are safe. 
т brought a chap from ihe village to 
help me row the boat but from Thurs- 
day last there has been no trace of 
that b—, to some hell he must have 
gone." 

With a serious face he began to puff 
at his hookah, Then he lifted his race 
and added: “If you do want to EO, Til 
take the chance and take you, what- 


ever Fate may have in store for me, 
Can you get one or two people to join 
you?" 

Bipin thought of one likely ehap who 
might perhaps be persuaded. That 
was his cousin Nirode--a stalwart 
young man with a gun of his own, 

“When do we sail ?” 

“With the tide—shall we say in two 
or three hours’ time ? Г 

“Leaving in the night ? What's the 
idea 2” 

Ahmed explained : “Yes. іп the cool 
ofnight. Thatis betttr, Babu, at night 
almost all the bad hats return to the 
villages; not many stay behind on the 
river and the creeks, Our small boat 
—she'll shoot out like an arrow,” 

Bipin had his mid-day meal at Niro- 
de's place. Nirode eaustically remark- 
ed: “You've managed to reduce your 
body to a mere skeleton in jail, and 
that’s all you seem to have achieved. 
You haven't succeeded in doing апу- 
thing else. have you ?” 

"You all failed to do anything; na- 
turally I had to bear everyone's Cross 
until I nearly gave vp the ghost of 
sheer exhaustion.” Tears sprang to 
Bipims eyes. Не lapsed into silence, 
suppressed his feelings and then conti- 

nied: “Bring the gun along too, 
Nirode. Those same people whom T 
have failed to win by my life-long 
sacrifice I must now tame at the point 
of this gun." 

Nirode retorted: "Nothing doing, 
Dada. Ive handed it over to the Thana 
for safe custody. It was’ too dans 
gerous to have it lying about with 
me.” 

“But you are a member of the Peace 
Committee !" 

Nirode rejoined: “You can't trust 
anyone, brother. Look at those with 
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whom I have spent my whole life — 
how they've changed In the course of 
one day. I can't trust any one, not 
even my own self. Who knows if 
somebody might not steal the gun und 
put me in a fix. That's why І have 
deposited it at the Thana.” 


The darkening night was ahead. 
Ahmed cautiously kept his oar barely 
skimming the water but would not row 
for fear of making any noise. The 
dinghy floated down with the current, 
Beneath the narrow awning Bipin and 
Nirode sat huddled together, Perhaps 
they were feeling a wee bit drowsy 
put suddenly Bipin's whole body was 
electrified by what he saw. 


Lights ! Blazing lights ^ 

By that time the dinghy had circled 
round and entered the keya bushes. 
Digging the tip of Fis oar into the 
pottom of the river with a tremendous 
heave, Ahmed sent the whole of the 
boat darting through a gap in the 
thickets of 'Keya' plants. The awning 
crackled while Ahmed’s back bled 
from the thorns of the ‘Keya.’ 


Nirode exclaimed: “Look ! 
still going on setting fires, 
can we say 
down 2” 


On the other bank of the small river 
stood the village. That frightful pic- 
ture still in his eyes .... Bipin tottered 
and clutched tufts of ‘Keya’ to save 
himself from tumbling off the boat 
The wind became wild and tempestuous» 
and howled, the tongues of flame were 
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madly about 
to roof like a aad 
a thousand horsemen: 
pushes and foliagt were burn- 
rs down; even from that distance 
ne neat of the conflagration could be 
felt; the knots in the bamiboos were 
exploding like crackers; the cross. 
beam of a hut broke down and disap- 
peared іп the flames. The barn which 
stood .2 bit removed from the other 
huts, in the open, did not escape, опе 
of its sides caught fire and the heaped 
paddy began to smoulder and crumble 
down bit by bit, 


“There goes some unfortunate one’s 
year's accumulation.” 


leaping from “roof 


jumble of 
Green trees, 


, Nirode commented : 
you were Immured in prison so long. 
Now watch the heroism of our people 
to your heart's content." 

Ahmed interrupted: “It is blazing 
Noon-day. Let me move off to that 
Side and tarry there for a while." 


“And then? Wha'll you do next 2" 

“Why, I'll have to strain my back 
dragging the boat with the towrope,” 

Nirode pointed out: “You will have 
to go along that bank with the rope. 
Do you- think you could do іс?” 

Ahmed was silent. Creature of the 
land that he was, just then he was 
mortally afraid of the land. 

After a while Nirode broke the sil- 
ence: "The “Кеуа” bushes are smelling 
exquisitely. People say snakes crowd 
to them because of their enchanting 
perfume .... Well, Majhi’, how long 
do you propose to wait here ? 


"Brother Bipin, 


рау, АП 
ere, Get away, а! 
Ls it your gang ? 


. pered: “Row hard. 


Тһе” 


fires will go 
whole night.” 

With a splash Ahmed plunged fis 
oar Into the water. 

Pleased at this, Nirode encouraged 
him : “Good ! Now give из a couple of 
oars, Ahmed, we are going to row, too. 
Watch us fly across this span of 
water." 


After rounding a bend the boat en- 
tered a backwater. 

Ahmed was apologetic: "It will be 
a bit roundabout, Babu, but we can't 
help it, Those men һауе gone craven 
mad and I'm also feeling feverish.” 

Bipin had a sudden craving for toba- 
cco and, putting down his oar, he lit 
the tiny kerosine lamp and with it set 
to light a wisp of straw for lighting 
the ‘hookah’. . . Suddenly there was a 
terrible cry from afar — “Allah-ho. 
Akbar !" 

Ahmed looked at)Nirode, pantomim- 
ed with his hands and face and whis- 
They are on this 
bank—let's go to the other side — 
quick;" then he’ burst out furiously at 
Bipin. 

"Put out that light, put it out — 
phooh! phooh! Amazing! How dare 
you light the hookah’ now when men 
are likely to be killed 2” 

Before he could finish, there cama 


the answering yel from the other 
bank. 


“Vande Mataram !” 

The boatman was petrified with fear, 
his own oar skipped above the water, 
and the boat whirled round. 

Sighing piteously, Ahmed moaned : 
“There is no place left on this earth, 
Babu, What's that now ?” 


or burning through the 


A covered boat was cutting across 
the river, its many oars disturbing the 
water. ~Ahmed’s boat veered to one 
side and went on ahead cf it. 

“Who goes there ?" Challenged the 
occupants of the bigger boat, 

Ahmed just muttered, "H'm." 

“Say, you, where are you from?” 

There was absolutely no response 
this time. Ahmed plied his oar franti- 
cally, turning back at intervals to see 
how far he had outstripped the other 
boat. At last, relieved, he muttered to 
himself; “Talk would have landed us 
in trouble, it was better that we kept 
silent,” 


Bipin was absent-mindedly visualis. 
ing what must have happened to his 
village home. His heart was sorely 
troubled, and on top of it he was feel. 
ing oppressed by the uncanny silence 
on both banks of the river. It seemed 
as if they were passing through а 
ghastly and deserted burning ghat. 
Little had he dreamt but a bare month 
ago when he had stood in the court 
with a garland of flowers round his 
neck on his way to the jail that, on his 
return, such a sight should greet his 
еуез. 

"Ahmed warned them: “Listen, 
Babus. Please bear in your mind that 
it Is well-nigh impossible now-a-days 
to tell by appearance who is a Hindu 
and who a Muslim. So don't you trot 
out your names and addresses to any- 
body who happens to enquire after 
them. If you say you are Hindus, there 
may be trouble and if you declare that 
you are Muslims, you may catch it 

m other side." 

ARR at last the dinghy reached the 
village, the moon could be seen hang- 
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ing low Over the extensive sandbank 
throwing a wan light. Nirode peered 
at his watch and exclaimed: “Half- 
past three !" 
While Bipin and Nirode, having got 
down, were gingerly walking on the 
sand Ahmed went on with the boat to 
tie it up in the ghat of his quarter of 
the villagefl. 
“Oh-ho-ho !” 
a A weird shriek came floating on the 
river’s damp breeze from across the 
distance. Віріп'з whole body quivered 


with fear. Nirode said: "Some wretch 
has fallen somewhere. Hurry on— 
hurry on—" 

Their own famillar village of a 


month ago now seemed to them un- 
known and mysterious. Куеп in the 
depth of the night ít was apparent 
that a tempest had passed over it. For 
example, Keshab's grocéry shop at the 
head of the street was lying bare and 
denuded—its door wide open—not deli- 
ber&tely kept open for business. One 
door was lying on the side of the filled. 
up tank, and the other in a broken and 
dilapidated condition in the street gut- 
ter. Keshab was not in the shop, 
neither were there any wares, though 
rice and 'masoor' dal were lying plen- 
tifuly scattered in front of the shop. 
This sorry state was certainly not due 
to Keshab’s -hastily removing but № 
told an altogether different tale. On 
the whole the village had obviously 
Seen much excitement. Each step for- 
ward aroused fear in them, as if they 
had clandestinely tresspassed into the 
citadel of an enemy, and seemed to ex- 
pect at any moment to be pounced 
upon by foemen lurking in secret 
places. 

“You are rushing as if you were on 
horse back, Blpinda! Look, look, here 
also are traces of a huge conflagra- 
Чол.” 

The month of Falgun had seen a 
wedding at the house of the Sahas, the 
very tall ‘Nahabat Khana’ built then 
had also been set on fire recently and 
the flames had not been completely ex- 
tinguished yet. The two pine-wood 
poles that had held up the canopy were 
still standing desolately and with 
gusts of wind the flames of the smoul- 
dering poles burst into hideous grins. 


From the shadow of the mass of 
trees and bushes came а strident- 
voiced command, 

"Halt! Stand still.” 

They had perforce to stop, not so 
much willingly as because their legs 
refused to move. Five or six figures, 
their dhoties tucked upto their knees, 
came in Indian file on to the road. 

“We are local men, brothers, we have 
no evil motives." 

"Sure. And perhaps you are wan- 
dering about reading the Bhagavad 
Gita in the middle of the night !” 

“No brothers, I am speaking the 
truth. We've just landed at the ghat. 
Bipin became tongue-tied and could 
not utter anything more. 

"Shut ир!” thundered some one and 
the blinding beam from an electric 
torch focussed on Bipin's face. A voice 
from the rear of the group remarked : 
“No, they don't belong to Ramjan's 
gang.” y 

Bipin recognised the voice and ге. 
turned to life again. sat 

“Yes, son Sudhirkesto, it 15 1--Біріп. 

“Спи!” Sudhir disgustedly threw 
his ‘lathi’ twards the trees. Не said: 
“Like wildfire news spread here that 
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Ramjan Dhali was going to cross th: 
river and attack i ana for ue S 
two nights these gentlenien brought by 
us from the town have been enduring 
mosquito bites. And if at long last 
some опе must turn up here, It has to 
be uncle Bipin. Madan Babu, so tt 
Seems that our news was all piffle.... 
They can't come now !” 

Some one, probably it was Madan 
himself, answered: "Never. The news 
couldn't have been false. Most likely 
they have lost their way in this won- 
derful country of yours,” 

Staring at Bipin and Nirode, he con- 
tinued : “You gentlemen have certain- 
ly missed Something. I was just about 
to blow,my whistle and thirty of us 
would have surrounded you and our 
thirty ‘lathis’ would have simultane- 
ously fallen on your heads.” 


Scrutinising Nirode dublously, he ask- 
ed: “That is uncle Bipin, I understand, 
but who is this man ?" 

Bipin hastened to answer: “Не is 
related to me as a brother.” 


“Brother ? What kind of brother T 
What is his caste ?" 
Nirode уу; 


аз about to utter something 
heatedly but Sudhirkrishna interrupted 


him: “Don’t lose your temper. You 
see во many people become brothers аз 


soon as they find themselves in dif- 
culties.” 


Bipin Said: “We're going home, 
Sudhirkesto, Our house is still stand- 
ing, I hope. Hoy are the folks 2” 

“No one is here, uncle. They've all 
gone. Madan Babu, you remember 
that house I was pointing out to you— 
the one with the Bakul tree—" 

"Where have they gone to ?” 

Sudhir replied: “I don't know. Did 
I have time to find out all that ? We 
don’t know yet all things that have 
happened, Don’t you see everybody 
was busy protecting his own and so no 
one could look after the others.” 

Bipin could. not bear it any longer, 
he slumped down on the dusty road, 

“Why are you sitting down here 7 
There's а та: over there,” A 

Nirode said: “Don't sit down, Bipin 
Da, let us go and see for ourselves 
first." 

Madan exclaimed angrily : "Well, go 
and see the heavy five-seer lock hang- 
ing on the door. Well, you residents 
of brick bulldings are always the ones 
to fly first in the face of danger. It's 
the poor dwellers of cottages and huts 
who get burnt and killed," 

Sudhir commented : “We know uefi- 
nitely that there are three shot guns in 
Sahupara alone, yet seven days before 
the riots the whole lot of the Sahas 
sailed away in their boats with their 
money and their ornaments, If those 
of us who have wealth had guts as 
well what would we have to worry 
about ?” 

Bipin walked mournfully : "I am not 
feeling too well I'm going.” 

“Don’t walk In the darkness like а 
phantom. One never can tell. Wait à 
couple of minutes and one or two of 
us will escort you.” 

Some four alstonia and mango trees 
were clustered together and in the 
space in their middle mats had been 
spread to afford a testing place, A 
solitary Individual was seated there, 
leaning against the trunk of one of the 
trees. à WAS 

Sudhir shouted out to him: Hey, 
Sibu! You are sleeping. are you ? a 
told you to make some tea—that would 


have helped t 
Sibu 


Do you realise 
ches costs 


It w ENT 


as almost unbelleyable 
that such a noise coul out of e 
human throat, оше О 2s 


Sudhir explained : 
Scream just to show off how deg) 
the grief in his heart—ag if. those wi 
don't scream һауе no sorrowa of their 
own." LONE 

Nirode spoke after a lon; use 

."Slit his throat and then eie 
d any more." 

"He's so obstinate that he'd be yel 
still. When he was injured he ud 
EO to the hospital. There's a fell 
for youl He has lost all—his home | 
and hearth, his wooden chest, his cat. | 
tle and even his wife. What, then, does 
he want to scream for now?" Sudhir | 
said laughingly. So they could 
laugh after having seen all these 
some sights. 

Sudhir nudged Sibu and command 
ed: "Gtt up, get up. Put the kettle 
it will make things coster" = 


Nirode had enough of this. He go 
up. holding Bipin's hand in his, Нә. 
addressed the others curtly: “You | 
people can follow up later, It seems 
you will be needing some time, | e 
going now.” у 

Walking on for a few paces, he 
ground his teeth fiercely and. шка. 
“Some people һауе lost all that 


theirs and these wretches are feasting. 
Defence party—my foot |” 29 
The exterior, at least, of Bipin’s | 
house showed no signs of videns i j^ 
was а quadrangular aristocratic looking 
structure on à solid old-time founda- 
tion with a two-cubit thick wall and а 
heavy old gateway studded with large 
round studs. Axes, crowbars, clubs or 
bludgeon could do nothing to this gate. | | 
Nirode said:* No Dada, they couldn't 
have noticed this house or, perhaps, 
were merciful for some reason or 
other. Even in this market they had 
made elaborate preparations, spending 
money out of their purses ta buy seve- 
ral cans of petrol The bricks would | 
not have caught fire but the gate 
would have and they could have easily 
entered the house had they only wans | 
ted to." 4 
“Tug the padlock on the gate and 
see.” 4 Р 
"They're right. Baudi has gone 
away with Sukumar and the babies. 
That has been a prudent act, indeed 
Considering how things are, it is bett м, 
that she has left. She must be a ate 
bere by now. Just procure news from 
there and see if she is there.” > 
Bipin remarked 2 “First of all, are 
{ех stil айу 2 No.” eel > 
“Аз if they aren't. You"ll know 
finitely in the morning that the қ 
alive. Its no use our tarrying here 
апу more, Dada. the atmosphere 15 Op- 
pressive. Пет us go ала sit up wit 
ihem—the night is near Из end. А 
As they stepped оп to the street 
there came а hail of stones and brick- 
(Continued on page $31) 
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TYPHOID 


An unrivalled remedy of any 
stage of FILARIAL complications. 
Successfully used over 15 years. 


ERUSEDOL 


Highly efficaciofs in all troubles 


LACTOLAN 


The most powerful agent 
-in stimulating general body 
resistance, influencing liver, 
fighting all types of infec- 
tions etc, and in thereby 
promoting health. A 
‘wonderful combination of 
curative and prophylactic 
ingredients of the diseases 
relating to the eye, liver, 
menstruation etc, it is un- 


` paralleled in the market. 


A unique . medicine for successful 
" treatment of SYPHILIS of any 
stage, acute or chronic. 
Prompt examination of. BLOOD, 


URINE, SPUTUM, Etc. at our 
LABORATORY. 
For BA ECOL ES: Phone Cal. 627 or 
Write to Fes 


CALCUTTA CLINICAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


CHOWRINGHEE ae 


CRSEINODIKE 


(INJECTABLE) 


SOLUBLE CASEIN IN STABLE 
JIODINE COMPOUND FOR 
INTRA- MU: ISCUL AR AND SUB: 


USED IN MANY HOSPITALS 


AND BY GENERAL PRACTI- 
TIONERS, 


STANDARD CHEMICA 


due to HIGH BLOOD SESS . 


“Pulsation” is a splendid 
book for self culture; but 
SANTOSH 
BREAD, CAKES will 


keep your body and soul 


together and thus keep 


your heart and pulse 


all right, 


Santosh 
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been 
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and 

By t 
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М: 
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pats hurtling through the air, They 
were flying towards them at random, 
one after another, without allowing 
them time to breathe. 
In ап undertone Nirode 
“Come under the tree—quick| 
aiming in the moonlight. 
“Don't they seem to be coming from 
our housetop ?” 
Nirode answered  irritably: “Who 
knows from which hell they're coming 
or where that rascal is hiding 2” 


urged: 
They're 


Even after taking shelter beneath the 
tree, Bipin cast a frightened glance up- 
wards. Deep gloom overcast the maze 
of its boughs. If anybody was actually 
hiding on top with a sharp pointed and 
gleaning spear, he could not possibly 
miss those below. ^ 

“My God! They've killed 
Bipin cried. E 

A big brickbat had struck him on the 
jaw. His eyes swam, and with a 
moan he sat down on the ground, a 
stream of blood running down his 


me,” 


body. The four of five groups of 
youths who constituted the Defence 
Party came running from all sides, 


blowing their whistles shrilly and giv- 
ing the alarm. 

“Where have they run to? In which 
direction ?” They queried. 

Nirode pointed towards the roof of 
Bipin's house. A, 
“What are you trying to say? Are 
you crazy ? Have they wings to have 
flown up on to the roof ?” 

Nirode repeated again and again: 
“I: have seen distinctly all the stones 
coming from that direction,” % 


Madan had been staying quiet all 
this time. Now he inclined his neck 
and bawled out: "So thats itl" 
“What is it ?" 
"The inevitable has happened. Ram- 
jan and his gang have come and got 
into the house at once. 
"But the gate is locked." 
"How long does it take to smash a 
lock, Mister? Come let's go and 
break it too. After getting in, one of 
them must have put the lock on in the 
front and got in by the backdoor. 
They're quite secure now. Don't know 
for how many days these fellows have 
been here. Aíter all, they are old birds 
&nd so wouldn't come out in the open 
and expose themselves to our ‘Jathis. 
By their very first move they have cap- 
tured the citadel.” 


Many faces paled perceptibly at this. 
Madan continued: “Hold on; form 
lines first. Better let us move ones 
little to that side. Two by two. he 
first two carry torches, the next two 
axes, and then the rest of you follow. 
After smashing the ІШ with the axes 
We are going to rush in.’ " 
"Won't they hurl brickbats at us? s 
"Why only brickbats? натар: 
many things more. Мау be there eid 
hand-to-hand fighting. To Replaces Tm 
relieve those who may be ошпес Vn 
leaving these eight men behind 8s 
reserve force." 
Bipin lay down in the вагу 2006, 
under the tree with Nirode БУ ops 
side, The Defence Party’s storm ЫС 
began the assault by breaking DE the 
easily and, then, they poured a elise 
captured stronghold. The vast a 
was desertéd, the enemy had охар е 
ted like ether into thin air, атса хог 
the faintest trace behind. 
astounding | n 
“АП the same, careful, everybody. he 
.. A few remained behind to LS up. 
foot of the stairs, and the res 
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Sometime later the ‘nois sh 
floated down from NOS; киц 


“Бо, ho, my lad, got yon 1” 


Sudhir shouted from below: « 
you caught them 2” HGS SESE 


"Yes but it's only one solitary boy.” 

“The others must be in hiding some- 
where. Give that chap a good thrash- 
ing and he'll show you where the rest 
of them are. When they're half-dead 
with the beating fling them down over 
the parapet.” 

А The boy screamed with mortal fear: 
1-1 belong to this house. I don't 
know if any others are here,” 

"Don't liel” came the thundering re- 
Joinder. 

"It is the solemn truth. I am his 
thother^and I am telling you” A lady 
stood among the mob of club-wedged- 
and-lathi-bearing men even at that 
hour of the night. Her voice was un- 
afraid, her words overflowed with in- 
describable contempt. 

The mother continued: "If he has 
thrown stones, he has but done rlght. 
lf you want to strike, strike me, strike 
him; kill us; do anything you will 
Oppression, looting, incendiarlsm—why, 
you are guilty of all these, You've 
burnt down and destroyed our dear 
happy village." 

The mob was armed; axes, 
Spears and daggars were clutched in 
many hands. Yet all the men meekly 
and shame-facedly trooped down the 


clubs, 


stairs, 
Sudhir., who, was on guard below, 
queried: "What has happened ?” - 


“They cay they are the people of this 
house." 

"And as if Dharmaputra Yudhisthir 
himself had said that, you all came 
away letting them off?” There was 
pained surprise in Sudhir's voice. 


Madan replied: "Well since you 
must be knowing them, why don't you 
yourself go up and give them а look- 
over ?" 

There followed much animated pala- 
vering. Meanwhile the lady had come 
down, her angry tread sounding on 
the stairs, with the lad following her. 


> wretched country. He spent his life in 
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She sald: “Don't” create а distur- 
bance here. Get ax 
SUM ET Way, all of you. Аһ! 


Is it your gang? How 
Sood of you! The women of айрат 
Were panicky and took refuge here 
Since yesterday and one of them has 
been taken very ill Thats why we had 
the gate locked from the outside and 
hoped to stop people from outside 
coming in and kicking up a row here 
in the house and out of fear we didn't 
еуеп light a lamp. In spite of all that 
—they аге all badly frightened, so now. 
во—а of you.” 

Sudhir ejaculated: "My God! Madan 
Babu, you had caught Sukumar, 
Auntie, do you know whom Sukumar 
hit with a brickbat?—It was Uncle 


Bipin. His head is cracked and he is 
badly hurt." 5 


Sukumar was stunned: “But father 
Is in prison—" 

The firm voice of the mother grew 
tender and choked :? “He went to pri- 
Son for the sake of the people of this 


prison and „with, what result? This.” 
All rushed out and Sukumar fell 
weeping at nis father's feet. 
“Father, it was I who hit you—I" 
Like а mad man he kept on beating 
his bare head on the hard earth. 


Nirode tried to pacify him: “What's 
happened had to happen. Dont aet 
like that now. It was so dark that you 
couldn't possibly make out whom you 
were aiming at, otherwise you wouldn't 
have thrown that stone. It was our 
mistake. We should have come in the 
morning." 

Bipin asked feebly : 
for the dawn, Nirode 2” 

“There's the morning star. It will be 
light in the east right now." se 

Aiter making his query, хол and 
semi-conscious Bipin had been Бїйод- 
ing over something. His face brighte- 
ned at Nirode’s words. Yes, it was 
lightening in the east, the Sun would 
shine again, men would know men 
again, flowers would spring out of the 
dust and ash-heaps of those houses 
and cottages. 


“How long їз 5 


a у е" си аы 


ers 


ya 


Aca pé ныс ды 


7"; АНЫ 
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Klisto 
| 


Economically, socially and politi- ` 


cally on the brink of great changes 
——India is ready to have her his- 
tory written anew. And it is now 
possible that the real history of 
modern India will be written with 
а real Indian pen. ‘Already, good. 
paper has been manufac- 
tured їп India, so has 
good ink, but never a 


good nib. [t remained for us to 
meet this need. Those who, in the 
first instance, were induced by the 
scarcity of imported nibs to use 
our ‘Red Ink’ and ‘Royal No. 116’ 
nibs are more than satisfied. They 


say our nibs are just as good, 


smooth and easy— 
writing as those which 


come: across the seas, 
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over to the Council a share of his 
royalties amounting to Rs 20,000 
for awarding research workers for 
developing successful processes іп 
the interests of the war effort. 
He has also made over to the 
Council Піз honorarium of Rs 
6,0001- a year from Messrs. Steel 
Brothers and Co. Ltd., of which the 
Council has already received Rs. 24,000. 
Lastly, a sum of Rs. 1,68,024, being 
earnings from royalties and premla 
on processes leased out for commer- 
cial exploitation, has so far accumulat- 
ed to the fund of the Council. 


Personnel. & Functions 


The success of an organization al- 
ways depends on the proper selection 
of officials and a clear definition of 
their functions and responsibilities. 
This is particularly true in the sphere 
of organizing scientific research for 
the promotion of industrles which is 
a relatively new experience in human 
civilization. It will therefore, һе 
worthwhile to examine this aspect at 
some length. 

‚ As we have already mentioned, the, 
Hon'ble Member for Commerce and 
Industries and Civil Supplies is the 
President of the Council. Не is also 
the President of the Board and the 
I.R.U.C. Recently the office of а 
Vice-President has been created under 
the changed constitution and it has 
been decided to have the same man 
as the Vice-President in each of the 
three departments, namely, the Coun- 
cil, the Board and the Committee. The 
Director of Sclentific and Industrial 
Research, besides belng in charge of 
the Research Laboratory at Delhi, is 
the Technical Adviser and Co-ordinat- 
ing Officer for all programmes Of re- 
search and is wholly responsible for 
the administration of the Council. He 
Із present 1n all the three departments. 
The Council has a Secretary who was 
for long a member of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Board has а General 
Secretary (a member of the Commerce 
Department) and a Technical Secre- 
tary (a sclentist). There is one Sec- 
retary to the I.R.U.C., who is an eco- 
nomist. The various members, of 
whom there are some common to all 
the three departments, include scient- 
ists, industriallsts and Government offi- 
cials. The following is the list of the 
present members to the three bodies : 
(C. S. I. к.) 
President. 
The Hon'ble Sir Azizul Haque. 
. Vice-President. 
Sir M. S. А..Нудаті. 
Technical Adviser and Principal 
Administrative Officer. 
Dr. Sir S. S. Bhatnagar. 
й 1 Members. 
Sir Bartle Staig, 
- Sir Henry Richardson, 

Ghulam Mohammed, Esq, 

Dr. Sir 7. C. Ghosh, 

Dr. Nazir Ahmad, 

Kashturbhal Lalbhai, Esq., 

Sir Shri Ram, Я 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, 

Sir Ardeshir Dalal, 

Jehangir R. D. Tata, Esq, 

Prof. Meghnad Saha A 
Dewan Bahadur Dr. A Lakshmaana- 
swamy Mudaliar, 


^ 
- 


(B. S. I. к.) 
, President. 
The Hon'ble Sir Azizul Haque. 
Vice-President, 
Sir M. S. A. Hydari. 
"Technical Adviser and Principal 
Administrative Officer, 
Dr. Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, 
Members. 
Ghulam Mohammed, . Esq., 
Dr. Sir J. C. Ghosh, 
Dr. Nazir Ahmad, 
Prof. Meghnad Saha, 
Kasturbhat Lalbhal, Esq., 
Sri Shri Ram, 
>. F. S. Warren, Esq., 
Sir Ardeshir Dalal, 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law 
The Hon'ble Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy, 
Prof. K. S. Krishnan, 
Dr. Muzaffaruddin Qureshi, 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta, 
K. G. Morshed, Esq., 
S. K. Krlpalanl, Esq., 
(1. R. U. C.) 
2 President. 
The Hon'ble Sir Azizul Haque. 
Vice-President. 
Sin М, S. А. Hydari, 
Technical Adviser and Principal 
Administrative Officer. 
Dr. Sir S. S. Bhatnagar 
Members. 
Sir Shri Ram, 
Sir Ardeshir Dalal, 
Kasturbhal Lalbhai, Esq 
» P. F. S. Warren, Esq., 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law, 
The Hon'ble Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy, 
Sir Henry Richardson, 
Sir Frederick James, 
Syed Amjad Ali Shah, 
J. N. Lahiri, Esq. 
S. C. Mitter, Esq. 
Syed Najmal Hasan, 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, 
Dewan Bahadur С. S. Ratnasaba- 
pathy Mudaliar, 
Sir Frederick Stones. ` 
It is interesting to note that “the 
majority of the members have deen 
chosen from among Government of- 
cials, industrialists and a sprinkling of 
official and non-official sclentists. This 
has of late evoked strong criticism 
which appears justified in several res- 
pects. Surprisingly enough, the num- 
ber of non-official scientists is insigni- 
ficantly small. Particularly, the pre- 
ponderance of Government officials, 
mostly non-scientists, among the mem- 
bers to the Board, whose function is 
to scrutinize research schemes of а 
purely technical and scientific nature, 
has largely defeated the object of the 
Board. The Councll may include pro- 
minent non-scientific men who have 
made thelr mark in public life as 
statesmen, industrialists, organizers, 
have broadness of vision and finally 
enjoy the confidence of the people. But 
the Board is a purely scientific body 
in which inclusion of men without any 
knowledge of sclence, however high 
their position might be in Govern- 
ment, industrial or Other spheres, only 
leads to inefficiency and weakness of 
the organization. And yet such has 


-been the case in the selection of mem- 


bers to the Board. 

In this connection the example of 
the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research in Engiand may be 
cited. "The Committee of the Puvy 
Council is the. supreme 


body which 15. 


advised in all scientific ma! 
Advisory Council which our Bo 
sembles. The Chairman of th 
sory Council has always been a d 
RBS uen eclentist of i 
ional fame, such as the 
Lord Rutherford and Sir Was 


1922-33, 
composed of the followlng ers 
Lord Rutherford, F.R.S, E паза: 
Sir A. Balfour, Bt., K.B.E., Sir William 
H. Bragg, F.R.S. Prof. E. J. Butler, 
F.R.S., Prof, A. С. G. Egerton, F.R.S 
Prof. A. Fowler, F.R.S., Lord Ray 


the 


leigh, F.R.S.. Sir Clement Hindley, 
ALLC.E. Prof. T. F. Silby, D.Sc., Prof, 
N. V. Sidgwick, F.R.S., Мг, Hi 
derson, J.P., Sir F. E. Smith, F. 
(Secretary). 
Ten out of these twelve membe 
were front-rank scientists engaged i 
active research. Whereas the secre: 
tarles of the C.S.LR. and B.S.LR, аге. 
members of the Indian Civil Service | 
and Indian Audits and Accounts, th 
secretary of the D,S.LR. has alway 
been a prominent scientist of grea 
repute, such as Sir Е. Е. Smith, Sir 
Henry Tizard, F.R.S. and Sir Edward 
V. Appleton, F.R.S. (present secre- | 
tary). 
India has also produced in recent 
years a number of scientists of intere 
national repute who are now actively 
engaged In research in Universities or 
non-official research institutes. But. 
their inclusion in place of non-scient- 
ist members has so far been discour- 
aged. Clearly British imperialism is 
afraid of a homogeneous group of рго- 
minent non-official scientists constitut- | 
ing the Board. The constitution of ~ 
the Board unmistakably indicates how — | 
imperialsm is at pains to come to 
terms with the enlightened polley of 
scientific and industrial development. 


Progress Of Work Ме? 
Despite such faulty constitution, it — — 
must be admitted that the Board has | 
made fair progress іп solving & 
large number of scientific and indus- : 
trial problems and opening new fields. 
for utilization and development. A 
thorough account of this progress із 
not included within the scope of the 
present article; but a brief reference: 
will not be out of place. Thus the 
long list of investigations completed 
зо far includes among others the fol- 
lowing: use of vegetable oils аз fuel 
oil in diesel engines, development at 
vegetable ail and mineral oll blends 
for use as lubricants, manufacture of 
chlorinated rubber, application of 
to 
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Department of Supply, the R.A.F., the 
American Alr Force, the War Depart- 
ment'and other Defence organizations. 
The fact that the Council has so far 
earned about Rs. 1,68,024 as royalties 
is & fair indication of commercial ex- 
ploitation of processes successfully 
developed under the auspices of tho 
B.S.LR. 


Red-tape Obstacles 

At this stage it is 
enquire how the 
are formulated 
investigations 


fitting to 
research schemes 
and accepted and 
undertaken іп the 
laboratories of the Director or 
of the Universities and other ге. 
search institutes. In order that the 
actual procedure may be fully appre- 


ciated, the reader must know the func - 


tions of the research committees to 
which reference has already been 
made. A. research? committee із 
brought into existence to plan a sys- 
tematic programme of research in a 
particular branch of development. 
Undertaking of research largely de- 
pends on the findings of the research 
committee, pending the approval of 
the Board. Each research committee 
is under а chairman who is supposed 
to be an expert scientist credited with 
first-hand knowledge of the subject of 
development for which the committee 
has been set, up. The Director is the 
ex-officio member of all the Research 
Committees. Twenty research com- 
mittees are at present functioning 
under the Council, of which the fol- 
lowing is the list: (1) Glass and Re- 
fractories, (2) Electro-chemical Indus- 
tries, (3) Industrial Fermentation, (4) 
Dye-stuffs Committee, (5) Fuel Re- 
search Committee, (6) Vegetable Oil 
Committee, (7) Cellulose Research 
Committee, (8) Heavy Chemicals Com- 
mittee (including Fertilizers and 
Salts), (9) Drugs Committee, (10) 
Plastics Committee, (11) Sulphur Re- 
search Committee, (12) Essential Oils 
Committee, (13) Metals Committee, 
(14) Internal Combustion Engines Re- 
search Committee, (15) Distillation 
and other Chemical Plants Committee 
(16) Applied Physics Committee, (17) 
Radio Research Committee, (18) Stat- 
istics, Standards and Quality Control, 
(19) Leather Research Committee and 
(20) Building Materials Committee. 

Although the above Research Com- 
mittees do not cover all the different 
fields of research and development, 
they indeed cover good many import- 
ant fields for the Board to start with. 
But unfortunately there is a general 
feeling that the work of the Research 
Committees has not been always up 
to the mark. Several factors are res- 
ponsible for this:—(1) Sometimes the 
Research Committees are allowed to 
be presided over by officials and indus- 
trialista who do not claim to have any 
knowledge of science. This is a very 
annoying practice and must be done 
away with. (2) Whole-time secretary 
should not be lightly dismissed. (3) 
Members to serve on the Committees 
are not usually properly selected with 
the result that they often fail to work 
in а spirit of co-operation and со- 
ordination, Thus there Is enough scope 
for reform in the constitution of the 
Committees and this should be brought 
about as early ag possible if the Com 
mittees are to function really effec 
tively. { 

In addition to the research schemes 
drawn up by the Research Commit 
(рез, the Council also encourages in- 


dia dien ci 
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dividual research schemes from o 

апа non-official scientists, mi usd 
trlalists. The method of dealing with 
such schemes is exceedingly compli- 
cated. The scheme is 


first received 
by the ‘Technical h 


Secretary of the 
Board, who then places it before the 
Board. 


After close examination the 
Board sends it to the relevant Re- 
search Committee. The recommenda- 
tions of the Research Committee then 
come up for discussion before a Tech- 
nical Sub-Committee of the Board, 
whence they are finally presented be- 
fore the Councli for approval. Thus 
the first decision of the Council with 
regard to a research scheme {s not 
Benerally available at least before a 
year. ‘The labyrinth of committees 
and sub-committees unnecessarily in- 
troduced to dispose of research 
Schemes із another instance of official 
red-tapism  vitiating this scientific or- 
ganization which has been set up witn 
such high aims. 


No Central Laboratories 


But for such faulty compositlon of 
the Council, the Board and the Re- 
search Committees and the artificial 
procedure with regard to  researcn 
Schemes, the B.S.LR. would һауе 
achieved much more even during the 
short perlod of its existence. Although 
proposals for establishing a number of 
central laboratories have long been 
made, the Council has not so far suc- 
ceeded in bringing any of (һезе laho- 
ratorles into existence. The formation 
of the following laboratories has been 
proposed :—(1) A National Chemical 
Laboratory at Poona. (2) A National 
Physical Laboratory. (3) A National 
Metallurgical Laboratory at Tatanagar. 
(4) A Central Fuel Research Station 
at the collieries. (5) A Central Glass 
and Silicates Research Institute. 

Such central laboratories are essen- 
tial for substantial progress in indus- 
trial research. Working out a few 
processes in the laboratories of the 
Director or of Universities and research 
institutes will not solve the vast prob- 
lem of scientific’ and industrial re- 
search in India. 'The problems should 
be attacked in their fundamental is- 
sues, and for this the solid structure 
of industrial research should be laid 
down first. The establishment of the 
above central laboratorles is the most 
important step towards the founda- 
tion of thls structure and this the 
Council has failed to do. We were, 
however, really glad to learn that 
plans for setting up these laboratories 
were already completed; but the re- 
cent Press Note with regard to the 
National Chemical Laboratory, stating 
that It will not be created until after 
the cessation of the war, has chilled 
our enthusiasm and caused real dis. 
appointment and a sense of frustration. 


No Research Associations 


Then. what about the Research As- 
sociations ? When the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was 
set up in India, many people hoped 
that the Board would launch aiter 
the example of the D.S.LR.. what is 
now known as the Research Assocla- 
{ion Movement. So far as we know, 
the Council has not encouraged the 
formation of Research Associations, 
nor has it as yet finance! any of the 
existing ones. Although paucity of 
funds is advanced as an explanation, 
we are doubtful whether the Council 


-and insufficiencies of an organization 


has tapped all ` 
erted its full 


Research Associations are fine с; 
amples of co-operative rese se x 
cessfully tried In Great Britaln. Cri 
ed under the aegis of the DSIR, | 
Research Association Is an organi; 
pon PREIS under the Company 
ct. Several firms of a icula 
dustry and or a pe à 


jointly and ге- ^ 
celving grants from the D.S.LR, The | 


„Work of each Research Association is. 


carried on under a Council represente | 
ing the firfns, which acts under tha 
general supervision of the D.S.LR., al- 
though the latter hardly interferes | 
with its work. The main object of | 

establishing such Associations is to 
provide research facilities for smal 
and medium scale Industries who can- 
nct singly establish research labora. 
tories of their own. Maintenance of 

research laboratories has always been | 
а very costly affair and hitherto the 
big Industrial concerns, such as the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, the Du | 
Pont de Nemours, the Bell Telephone | 
Company, the LG. of Germany, etc, | 
alone succeeded in establishing wel- $ 
equipped laboratoraties. Тһе idea 
Research Associations was conceived 

to place. opportunities for 1. 
research before the small and medium 
scale industries, At present, twenty: 

four Research Associations, In receipt | 
of grants from the D.S.LR. are suc- | 
cessfully operating in Great Britain 
and arrangements are being made {о 
bring into existence many more so as 
to cover the entire range of indus- 
tries. 

It need hardly be sald that the 
movement for co-operative research | 
through the institution of Research 
Associations should be set afoot in 
India without loss of time. Indian 
industries are in general small and 
medium-scale and it із hardly possible. 
for them to establish research labora- 
tories in their single capacity. Research 
Associations can solve this problem 
and the Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research should take the lead 
in this direction, 


This in а nut-shell is the story of 
the creation, development and acti. 
vities of the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Within the short 
compass of an article, several pointa | 
and aspects have necessarily had to 
be omitted. The adverse criticisma 
we have made here have not been ac- | 
tuated by апу spirit of destruction. They | 
have been made purely іп the honest 
hope that discussion of weaknesses | 


may lead to reform and betterment. | 
The B.S.I.R. has hardly passed the | 
stage of infancy and is in the process. А 
of development, For all its drawbacks. X 
and defects. the fact remains that the 
Imperial Government of India has at 
last taken a really bold step in re- 

izing the place of science in tne 
progress of thi 
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N° I don’t like individual pro- 
ducers—in our Filmdom—under 
the present circumstances, 

They are hindering progress. Most 
of them invest foolishly and blindly. 
They tempt others to tempt them into 
jumping into a production. Techni- 
cians, including directors with frightful 


incompetency, step on the floor to 
experiment at others’ cost. And, I 
бол ИЭ Щу ау рх со бг 


Money may be cheap, but cheap 
money is not good money. More 
good money is required in the film 


industry. Good money will help the 
industry to grow. Cheap money will 
push it downwards—into a stale- 


mate, if not into destruction. 

Another thing I don't like. That 
is the almost total disregard towards 
the producers' interest shown by his 
employees, barring a handful of ex- 
ceptions, I hope. Ask a  produder 
and hear what he says about hls 
experiences—mostly bitter as far as 
my point is corsidered I know 1 
am treading on many a corn but it 
is time some plain-speaking started 

But why this haggling ? 

Why should we technicians. make 
the producers spend most while the 
producers try to save most? Cer- 
tainly the goal should be common 
The interest should be common 
Where is the snag, then? 

My reading of the situation 15 this. 
Most of us technicians are not effi- 
cient enough for our jobs with the 
result that we are not sure of what 
result we will produce. Take me as 
а camera-man, for example 1 take 
a shot. I am doubtful. I try another 
lighting. Retake again Further ad- 
justment. Perhaps may be a bit ber 
ter. I shoot again. Three tapes. 
And, ten to one, the first take is 
retained. Same іп every depart- 
ment, But drainage in the produ- 
Cer's pocket becomes severe. How 
many times I have pitied the produ- 
cer sitting silently on the seat, on a 
Chair, seeing his money being spent 
like that—the poor silent sufferer 
with nobody to come to his rescue. 
I don’t like this and it is happening 
much too often 

It shows lack of trained technicians 
It means we are learning through a 
process of ell ‘ination which 1s costly 
And thank heavens, there are martyrs 
—to bear the cost. 

But look at the result of it all. The 
industry has turned into a gamble 
There is no standard to go by. Ас. 
cident become a criterion! Look at 
our pictures to-day. 16 is sheer good 


‘luck that th. war is on and entertain: 


ment is sought for— апу diversions 
paid for. 
Hear what they say — everywhere 


"Why cant we make better pictures? 
I don't blame those who call for 
better pictures They vay and they 
have a right to demand something 


- good. 
A 
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“INDIVIDUAL PRODUCERS BEWARE! 


By P. C. BARUA - 


By the way, we are not ashamed to 
Say, openly and publicly, that every 
picture 15 a gamble! What an admis- 
sion of inefficiency | 

I wish there were an advisory body 
which cowld advise producers (who 
come nearer.into the field of produc- 
fonii whee 59 до and what not to do 
—what sort o ictures t 
and how. Du 

I also wish that there were a sort of 
academy consisting of men qualified 
enough to criticise a picture- dis- 
Interestedly and dispassionately, The 
press can glve a popular review of the 
picture from the audience point of 


E 


view but when they discuss n 
каг зынаа problems, I. ET 
ineir ability. Neither l I se 
listen to their views, RE 


We require more 
Ed to praise or expo. 
ence or faults in our produc xn 
That would classify us, aie 
according to our merits and may 
definitely helpful to those producers | 
Who come with nothing else but bank 
- : 


# 
technical eri 
зе technical e 


balances, 


ТШ then, I say—Exit in з 
,producers{ Don't get бесе Sate 
your money for something better. | 


INDIAN MUSIC 


By J. BANERJEE, М.А. 


RT may conveniently be defined 
as creation effected by a suita- 
able employment of thought, sense of 
symmetry and economy of expression 
in the way of suggestiveness. For all 
practical purposes, however, this crea. 
tion appears to be just a sort of half- 
way house between application of 
intellect and projection of emotion, 
other things remaining equal. <A 
wholesale intellectual presentment, 
therefore, it is not, nor is it an ип. 
chartered play of emotion either. On 
the other hand, it is just а suitable 
compromise between the two—a sort 
of happy meeting-ground where both 
understand each other. . ~ 


Now, the question Із, a “Кара” being 
what it Is, і.е., sclence or intellect hav- 
ing so much to do with it, how far 
can it be a work of art? It is true, 
of course, that the body-materials ot a 
“Raga” are provided by a texture of 
certain broad notes only that eze to 
be used In its connection, but it is a 
fact all the same that these notes 
merely, sounded in a clear-cut manner, 
cannot invoke the spirlt of the "Raga" 
or invest it with the beauty and charm 
it is supposed to have, unless along. 
side of this intellectual element there 


is that touch of emotion, which 
Carlyle, in connection with Poetry, has 
mystically enough called “inward 


necessity”, shooting through the whole. 
It is this emotion which would make 
the whole string of broad notes one 
compact mass rich in artistry, and to 
adjudge the art-value of this fusion 
of intellectual and emotional elements 
in a "Raga", one has only to hear In. 
telligently its able execution at the 
hands of a finished musiclan—we mean 
a musician who knows how to matin 
tain its purity In regard to grammar, 
and also has mastery over the proper 
throwing of the emotion to the least 
detriment of Its science. 

This emotion, however, has a ресин 
arity of its own, and 15 found to mate: 
rialiie when the musician сопсегпео 
throws his voice or plays on his ins- 
trument in such a way as to be avie 
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to handle microtones (Srutis) in the 
proper manner and with all the ae- 
sired effect; for emotion іп music 
Seeems to be a sort of hand-made to 
modulation of 'Srutis, which latter 
cannot be done full Justice to exceps | 
with a musical feeling in the heart. 
Of course, in the matter of 'Srutis' 
also, as іп the case of’ broad notes, one]. 
cannot have a free hand either, us} 
they also are circumscribed within t 
certain bounds. 

Anyway, the manipulation of ‘Sru- 
tis’ is a very delicate and tough jeb 
from the standpoint of projecting 
emotion, and proper interpretation of 
a “Raga” as a work of art has much 
to depend on it, as the same appears 
to be a gradua! revelation not only ас- 
cording to the form, аз given by 
its grammar, but also in the light of 
the motif as supplied by the atmos- 
phere . worked up by an able use of 
tiny 'Srutis' of relevant notes con- 
comitant to those called “Бай” and 
'Sambad! Іп other words, though 
the broad notes and ali the parapher- 
nalia of grammar contribute much to 
the outer form or the shell of a B 
"Raga, they are not all as they give. - 
you more of the calculating objectivity 
of science than anything in the way 
of a subjective approach calculated 
to yield beauty and charm attaching т” 
to art. This is why it is observed M 
that a successful exponent, while ree | 
vealing a "Raga" in its true perspec- E 
tive and colour. looks upon it not ғо 
much as а colourless abstraction as а 
soulful entity which, he knows, can be ' 
brought into being by emotionalizing E 
the whole framework with the help of 
apposite — volce-throwing and delicate | 
‘Srutis’ tucked on to broad notes and 
also by Slur CMeerh?, and other pro- 
cesses that add so much to the 
beauty-effect of his demonstration. 

There 15 no zainsaving, of course, 
that this emotionalizing in the casa 
of a "Raga" is a bit (со restrícted. 
Nevertheless it has to be admitted that 
it is this part of the job that, ever so 
limited, infuses life into the dry bones 
of the body-materlals of a "Raga" 
and gives it much of a lyric took, 
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V FRITING about the films is some 

sort of a half-pleasant and half- 
risky thing for a ‘star.’- It is quite 
exhilarating, because it affords one a 
chance of coming into personal touch 
‘with those for whom one professedly 
lives, through a different medium. 

That difference, to me anyway, 
makes it a thrilling pastime for a film 
artiste to convey to his or her public 
a direct Impression of thè working and 
the attitude of an artiste's mind. 


Therein lies the danger of an artiste 
being misunderstood as well. There is 
the possibility that one will drift into 
too much of talkng on ‘self,’ And I 
would not have trodden the risky 
ground were it not for the fact that 
after doing it once іп the Special 
Number of this paper last year, I had 
a taste of the inviting advantages of 
an artiste speaking out to his or her 
public some bits of his or her mind, 
in relation to the general phases of 
movie-acting. An artiste needs it, and 
profits by it immensely. ` 


It will be a trite thing to say that 
a film artiste's life Із not all a bed 
of roses. The artiste's sacred task is 
only to transfuse and intensify 
peculiar throbs of the pleasure and 
pain on the human heart-string. 1 
may commit follies due to not know- 
ing the job of writing. But I can 
hope to be of at least so muth value 
and interest as is the right of an 
artiste, through his or her being a 
vitally connected and interested film 
participant and worker. 


Cinema A Staying Force 


Everyone will possibly agree that the 
cinema has come to stay in the uni- 
versal mind, To-day it is recognized 
to be the most popularly agreeable of 
all modern entertainments. Those 
among its workers that are of any 
worth are trying continual to im- 
prove and expand its standard of en- 
tertainment. 

The cinema is a popular cry of the 
day. And with it, I know, the inhabit- 
ants of this world are looked upon by 
the average man and 
blessed creatures of a rational] world 
which offers fame, prosperity and thrill 
not to be found in any other walk of 
life. 


No More A 'Taboo' 


Now, therefore, many, if not most, 
revel in the Idea of being in the films or 
at least talking about films. Every- 
body knows how in the Indian society 
the films were for a long time the 
victims of cold convention, It is not 
for me to say whether the melting 
of that social “Don't” is right or 
wrong. But it can he seen to-day 
that as a profession, the cinema is 
increasingly attracting more and more 
educated men and women of "society," 


And, curiously enough; after one 
has obtained an entry into the films, 
if one really means to go long and. 
far into It, one has to wage an un- 


tho 


woman as tlie’ 


mise the importance of stars’ work. 
-Screen-stardom in the highest form is 
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ACTING G 


By BHARATI DEVI 


relenting fight against conventions all 
the way. Unless you possess the mind, 
the makings and the boldness to do 
that; you really do not go anywhe.e. 
For there is no such thing as "can't" 
in the film dictionary. 

„ То do that, one has to be through 
things that аге impossible to make 
one guess. There are times in an 
artiste’s life, particularly a female 
artiste's life, when one must be sad, 
terribly sad. Yet, how many would 
suspect lt? 


Chances Are Not "Given" ў 


Every boy or girl with a face and 
figure praised in this circle or that 
entertains grand notions about the 
sensation he or she might become on 
the screen if only someone gave him or 
her a chance. Earnest solicitations 
for that just one chance from count- 
less boys or girls, whether through 
the assafling mail or in person mak- 
ing the life of a director hell, is an 
everyday experjence. It may. sound 
egotistic, although it [з the bare truth, 
that chances, merely bestowed on an 
artiste, cannot do much. And chances 
are seldom given except for the first 
time. An artiste has to create them 
mostly. An artiste has constantly to 
be on the alert for making the best 
use of his or her talent and personality. 
This is the secret of one artiste ргоу- 
ing a rage and another a flop on the 
screen, although both might truly 
have the same measure of beauty and 
person ‘lity. 


Yes, one must incessantly push 
forward, never draw back. The dream 
of being seen and thought by a direc- 
tor to be a good type, a small part, 
and then a leading role is never гея- 
lised without great pains. 


One thing an artiste has to be con- 
scious of all through is the fatuity 
of that familiar obsession—‘artificia- 
lity’. This tendency only serves to 
hide an arliste's real personality and 
hinder artistic growth. Ап artiste 
must cultivate the natural art of be- 
ing, one’s seif always. It may be 
different monds and ‘types’ he or she 
is called upon to portray. But one 
must never ape, Overact and stylise 
oneself, That always obscures the 
‘spark divine’ in an artiste. This 
simple secret many are apt and some- 
times even encouraged to ignore. 


Star's Work Overrated. 


The contribution of the ‘star to the 
success of a film is, I think, often 
over-estimated, Even the most gifted 
and popular stars Cannot win at- 
tractiveness on their own, [t ts the 
concerted effort, on and off the set, of 
a group of supporting players, direc- 
tors, scenario-Writers and technicians 
of all descriptions. The success Qi & 
film-work is mainly. a co-ordination 
of team-work, I do not seek to min 


a 


«Reape тушы, 
КОЛ ADEN 


whole picture, 


Dissatisfaction is one of the : 
enemies for a ‘star’, 


Who Sees More Of The Game ? 


The ‘star’ must never be impudens 
encugh to try to select which role 6 
story sults him cr her most The job 
of doing that ѕпоша best be left to | 
Others.  Experleuce has shown that 
part a ‘stay’ has been eager to play has | 
proved disastrous for the ‘star, and a _ 
part he or she felt was wrong broughi 
him or her the biggest successes, One | 
should never forget that the specta 
Sees more of the game. 


With the progress of the sereen, а пе 
kind of screen acting is emerging 
developing. This is а kind of actin 
that must come from within. Tt is a- 
combination of great sensitivity with 
wide experience of life at large, Gong 
is the day of the lofty over-bearing 
manner of ‘emotion’. The new and 
sure screen-acting is a projection of per- 
sonality without making it at all look | 
like that. sh 


On Public Trial 


A star's Ше, depending always on ths 
box-effice. is a continuous trembling in 
uncertainty It is a never-ending trial | 
befcre the bar of public opinion On | 
the public reaction to the star's work | 
depends his or her future fate That is 
all the mere the reason why a ‘star 
must always avoid  self-complagency, 
pride artificiality and disinclination to 
tireless work, Any one of these will 
spell the ruin of his or her screen tuture. 


- [t is a happy sign of the times that 
a younger generation of actors and ace 
tresses are being found and excellently 
groomed for to-morrow's stardom. They ғ 
are rising to great heights, Our sereen | 
no longer has to fall back on the ‘Old EC 
Guard alone. I do not underrate = (X 
them, But they certainly need reme | 
forcement. E. 
Tae star of to-morrow must also have 
the urge to feel to-day what is the shapa 
of film entertainment to come on the 
morrow Every ‘star’ who yearns at hear? — 
for acting on a film does more than prœ 
vide just entertamment. Happily enough, 
the preducers and the directors are gra- 
dually discovering this. They are learn- 
ing to dramatise materials that have the 
quality of ‘Entertainment Plus, which 
can be relied on for having mo iding 
Pulling power e 185 1 
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- THE FIL 


 FTAHE underlying basis of the use of 
LL. films in the school is the psycho- 
logical relation between the cinema 
and the child. The influence of the 
cinema upon the young spectators is 
very marked ahd, according to obser- 
_ vers, increases with age, reaching а 
peak at adolescence. On the average, 
too, cinema attendance amongst chil- 
‘dren increases with age, again reach- 
ing its highest poimt at that formative 
time when, unfortunately, so many are 
without any contact "with educational 
organisations. MNT 


The strength of this influence lies in 
the film's combination of visual апа 
aural appeal in the atmosphere of 
heightened suggestibility of the dark- 
ened room. This 15 reinforced by the 
contrast of light values and the move- 
ments on the screen, the movement of 
materlal, the movement of the camera, 
and the movement of interest which 1s 
achieved by cutting. 


It is this quality of compelling inter- 
est which, allied with fictlon and the 
popularity of the acted story, has made 
the cinema such a universal entertain- 
ment in so short a time. It is this 
same quality which fits the film for 
many instructional purposes, only a 
-few of which have, as yet, been tried. 


Slow Progress 
The comparatively slow progress in 


this country in the adoption of the 
film as an educational aid can be attri- 
buted to several reasons. Not the least 
is the apathy with which so many 
educationists view 
ments; the cinema has taken no longer 
than other novelties to attract the at- 
tention of the educationa] world. 


'The introduction of new methods and 
materials in teaching is always due, 
especially in India, to the work of an 
enthusiastic few who; in the particular 

case of the film, have been especially 
hampered by the comparative expense 
of the medium when used in isolated 
localities and, by the attention which 
has had to be paid at the same time 
to other urgent educational needs ne- 
cessitated by the movement of popu- 
lation and growth of public Interest in 
the welfare and teaching of children. 


The introduction of the film, how- 
ever, has been successfully achieved at 
- places in spite of all these obstacles, 
‘and educationists can no longer choose 
not to recognise it. Its powers, its im- 
“portance as an industry, 1ts widespread 
popularity as an' entertainment, and its — 


іл, 


all new develop. , 


possibilities: as а propagandist medium | 


a Heritage and IKS 


make it necessary that it should be 
considered as a force in our national 
life of sufficient importance to merit 
some attention being given to it dur- 
Ing the education of a child. 


Two Functions 
Apart from that, the film to-day 
serves as the nation's shop-window 
showing to other peoples of the world 
. our attitudes and ways of life as 
much as our customs and clothes. If & 
standard of films is to be set which 
will truly represent our natlonal cul- 
- ture, it is essential that a higher stan- 
dard of public demand should ebe 
achieved and «this can only be done for 
by the education in film 
younger generation of 


to-morrow 
taste of the 
to-day. ө 

Education has been defined as the 
gradual adjustment of the growing 
man to his environment. It consists 
mainly of two functions which, how- 
ever, cannot be distinguished separate- 
ly in the actual process, The first con- 
sists of the supply of information and 


the inculcation of methods of reason- 
ing which will enable the student later 
to make himself understood among 
others, to acquire further knowledge 
and to provide for himself. The second 
consists in imparting a background of 
knowledge against which the student 
is trained to assess natural events and 
turn these to his cultural advantage. 

If this definition is true, the cinema 
cannot be disregarded during a child's 
education since it forms such an im- 
portant part of the environment of 
to-day. It must no longer he left out- 
side the school so that the child re- 
gards it as something apart from his 
encouraged progress but must be 
brought in to form as integral a part 
of the school life as it is of the life 
outside the classroom so that the same 
reasoning and understanding may be 
applied to it as to literature, music, 
painting and the theatre. 


Emotional Impulses 


Not that the cinema presents an in- 
fluence against which the teacher must 
struggle; that is not adjustment. But 

‚ it must be realised that a film consti- 
tutes an event just as much as the ins- 
. pection of a factory, the witnessing of 
injustice, or the experience of a crisis, 
ап event which will in part conflict 
with, in part reinforce the emotional 
attitude of the spectator and that this 
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EDUCATION 


By SHEIKH IFTEKHAR RASOOL, Barrister-at-Law 


^ to show his pupils 


Influence will be more marked upon | 


- projection of films. 
cian hoe қ 


Adjustment to this influence jg only 
possible when these emotional impuls- | 
es are, to some extent at least, under 
the guidance of.and subjected to, the © 
interpretation ofthe teacher. This can 
only һе begun when the horizon of the 
school has been widened to include 
the cinema justas it has had, Im ге. 
cent years, to embrace the changing’ 
social conditions, craftwork, and tech- 
nical instruction. 

The film can be introduced into the 
schoo] in a number of ways, It can 
be used as an entertainment, providing 
a means whereby the teacher is able 
films especially 
sélected to suit thelr tastes and opi- 
nions. It can be used as an instruc- 
tional ald when not only does it enable 
the teacher to deal with many subjects 
emore efficiently than by any other 
means but it also encourages the pupils 


to look upon the film as something 
more than entertainment and to rea- ` 
lise the significance with which the 
fim is regarded in more serious mat- 
ters. 


Sympathetic Understanding 


Lastly, it can be introduced as a 
definite school subject either occupy- 
ing its own time in the curriculum or 
forming part of other optional sub- 
jects. Тһе advent of the cinema has | 
presented a problem to the education. 
ists which cannot be solved by ignor- 
ing its importance in our social life. 
А sympathetic understanding of the 
medium and the part which it should 
play in the education of a child would 
enable the teacher to prepare his pupils 
for the influence which it will bring to 
bear on their later lives and to harness 
its powers for instructional purposes. 

Moreover, it would prevent the mak- 
ing of so many mistakes which are 
common in film-using schools to-day ‘ 
the showing of shoddy, common-place 
films, the stopping of films for the ela- 
boration of static details, the showlng 
of films on small screens and in day- | 
light, and that extraordinary attitude | 
which denies the sound-film a place in 
the classroom. . ӨҢ А 

The film schools айд instructional 
courses for teachers can do а lot to-. 
wards this end. An elementary know- 
ledge of the qualities or film and an 
appreciation of the use to which these | 
qualities can be applied in education 
are quite as essential as the ability 19 
manipulate projection equipment. T 
training would not only assist teachers 
in the adaptation of films to thelr par 

ticular classroom methods but Y im 
also qualify them to co-operate in m 
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“NECESSITIES BECOME LUXURIES” 


First-hand news from repatriated Prisoners of War is eagerly awaited; Tita 
Ram of Semla, on hls arrival from overseas recently, told our Red Cross 


Reporter :— 
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*24 months ago I was fighting in Tobruk. I was captured by 
the Germans. During the imprisonment many parcels were re- 2 
ceived from the Red Cross. Parcels bringing the things we 
. missed, necessities that had become luxuries—and also the com- ‚ 
forting feeling that we prisoners of war were in the minds of 
those at home. Thank you Red Cross.” 


ews as this which drives us on to keep sending 
els which mean so much to them. - 
ntinue this work of mercy without your 


Tt is just such heartening п 
our -men their regular pare 
The Indian Red Cross cannot co 


generous support, 


Please send your contributions to the Hony. Treasurer, Indian Бей Cross 
Appeal (Bengal), Government House, Calcutta. 
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YET ANOTHER OF ACHARYADEV’S GIFT TO THE NATION; || 


ARYASTHAN INSURANCE CO. [Тр || 


Acharya Sir P. C. RAY, Kt. 
Founder—President of the 
Company. 


т 


Name & address of 


witnean. 


ber of shares, 
шу each subscriber 


Name, address | 
& desenption of subsenber. 


Facsimile of the sign- HH 
ature of Acharyadev in | 
the Articles and Memo. 1% 
randum of Association at 


the time of registration of E \ 
the Company in October Т 
4, . 4 | 
University Collefe of Science and 193 | 
Technology ° um 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY қ | 
92, UPPER CIRCULAR ROAD, 2 \ 
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By B. K. MUKHERJI, 


^ 


ryo wrlte.anything about food at 

the present moment is to nar- 
rate a doleful story of privation and 
misery. It is really an irony of fate 
that people in this country» should 
feel the dearth of food for bare 
subsistence. It was only, last year 
that millions in Bengal died of 
starvation and many millions are 
still painfully approaching that end 
for want of a proper nutritious diet. 
The last century ending in 1900 saw 
not less than 31 severe famines in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, Although 
the Famine Commission led by Dr. 
Voelcker in 1892 had remarked that 
‘the history of Indian agriculture in 
the lust 100 years is the history of 
progressive and continuous deterlora- 
tion of the soil,’ and Indian tax-payers 
since 1888 the 
huge expenses of entertaining several 
such Commissions and of maintaining 
experts recommended by them with 
the hope of recelving some suggestion 
for real remedies’ nothing but famine 
in a more virulent form has again 
occurred. 


We are caught In the “vicious circle 
of increasing population and decreas- 
ing soil fertility” and the only radical 
solution lies in Improving our agricul- 
tural methods and resources. 1п the 
U.S.S.R. recurrent famines have been 
stamped out within a very short time 
by increasing the food production by 
enriching the soil with synthetic fer- 
tilisers produced in Russia. As far 
back as 1898 Sir William Crookes had 
prophesied that the chemical labora- 
tories will rescue the community trom 
threatened starvation. If only a frac- 
tion of the money that has been 
spent 1n- inviting Royal Commissions 
and experts, since 1880, had been uti- 
lised in establishing a largescale syn- 
thetic fertiliser industry and increas- 
Ing the soil fertility therewith, India 
could have long got rid of the clutches 
of famine. The yield of foodstuffs 
per acre of land could, if not more, at 
least be doubled so that in times of 
emergency as the present the 400 mil- 
lion of India’s population would have 
plenty after supplying the needs of 
the Army. The following figures show- 
ing the yield of rice in pounds per 
acre in different countries will prove 
how vastly the agricultural methods 
of our land can be: improved. 


per acre 

Egypt .. 3,179 lbs, 

Japan 22 2:988 

Italy 2. 4,748 n 

Spain : . 5,542 „ 

U.S.A 1252 22158 an 
. India ` aa 2350 


Agriculture can thus be made pros- 
perous. And when bumper crops, Ve- 
getables, and fruits are obtained, new 
industries will be established for the 
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OUR FOOD PROBLEM 


Lecturer, Applied Chemistry Dept., Calcutta Universit 
Professor of Chemistry, St. niversity and 


Paul's College, Calcutta. 


preservation and proper storag 

the foodstuffs so that the ТАҚЫ 
prices of foodstuffs can be maintained 
at a level remunerative to the produc- 
er, and the surplus can be exported in 
an imperishable form. 


Better & Cheaper 


It is also desirable to ensure that 
the food supply of the nation is suf- 
ficient for health and is available at 
a, price within the reach of the poor- 
est. The effect of underconsumption 
ís malnutrition and underconsumption 
is due to incompatibly high prices of 
foodstuffs compared to the average 
income „of the people—a condition 
which now prevails іп our country. 
The price of foodstuffs required for а 
bare subsistence has gone beyond the 
reach of the average man, A fall In 
price of foodstuffs invariably coincides 
with an increase in consumption. In 
England, the consumption of butter 
increased by 57 per cent during 1924- 
35 during which period the price of 
butter decreased by 48 per cent. 
There had been a simultaneous de- 
crease in consumption of margarine 


which is of less food value than 
butter, 
Taking things as they stand at 


present, the most pressing problem 
of the day in our country is to pro- 
vide proper nutrition to the people 
and to make them conscious about 
the best use of such foodstuffs as are 
avallable. If plenty cannot be obtain- 
ed, let them have that which is re- 
quired for bare subsistence. Deficiency 
in diet is the cause of much of the 
illness and susceptibility to infectious 
diseases prevalent in the country. 


What Food Does 


The first purpose of food 
Is to provide the materials 
necessary for the growth and 
repair of the body. Its second 
purpose is to provide energy, which 
із measured in calories. The proteins 
and the mineral salts supply the body- 
building materials. Proteins are the 
chief body-building materials besides 
being stimulants of bodily activity. We 
get the proteins necessary to us from 
meat, milk egg, fish and curd. Be- 
sides these foods of animal origin we 
also get proteins from vegetable foods 
such as cereals, peas and other pulses. 
The animal proteins differ from the 
vegetable ones and both differ from 
those in the human body. When the 
food-proteins are taken into the sto- 
mach and intestines they are split up 
into diferent fragments. These frag- 
ments are then sorted out, some of 
them being reformed into new pro- 


.telns needed to build and repair our 


ins that 
tissues. We speak of the proteins. 
can be easily reformed as being sult- 


able” for the human bod: 
those that cannot as уе EU 
able.” The animal proteins are of the 
suitable kind because the: 


zi 
most nearly those In the aman ID 


In order to make the "uns “pros 
telns" useful they need ЕЗГЕ! 
ciated with the “suitable proteins. 
Deficlency of suitable proteins is о 


ries. The amount of protein г 
ment Is adjusted so that the bole wil 
best perform its functions, keep each 
organ healthy and well developed and | 
Ee able ү? stand suddeny strain. In 
general, if an average man gets about 
3,000-3,200 calories from S Saas 


mixed diet he will et about 
100 grammes "of ` mixed, А 
їеїпэ, which will be 

for him, 


When enough proteln has 
been supplied for building body tissue 
either carbohydrates or fats may be 
taken to give the rest of the calories 
for energy. The adjustment between 
the two (fat and carbohydrate) is 
partly a matter of digestive power, 
partly of climate and also very not- 
ably of cost. Carbohydrate food is 
cheaper than fat which із a more соп- 
centrated form of heat-giving food 
and is welcome in a cold climate and 
unwelcome in a warm climate, Speak- 
ing generally, 100 grammes daily is аз 
much as can be digested comfortably 
by an average person in a temperate 
climate. On the other hand, carbo- 
hydrates, though usually well digest- 
ed, throw a good deal of work on the Жэ, 
digestive system and the amount per : 
дау should not exceed 18 ounces, The 
calorles requirement therefore should 
be judiciously distributed hetween pro- 
tein and carbohydrates. 15 per cent of 
one's total calories in protein makes 
a fairly high protein diet. 


Salis In The Dietary 


The mineral Salts—Calcium, Iron, E 
Magnesium Iodine and Phosphorus— 
are equally necessary for the cons- 
truction of the body tissue. These mì- 
neral salts are present in particularly. 
all our food in complex combination 
with organic material which our diges- 
tive system is prepared to deal with. 
Thus it would not at all be the same 
thing for us to eat the mineral ash, 
All our needs of minerals in the diet 
are obtained from ай ordinary mixed 
diet composed of milk, milk products, 
green leafy vegetables and fruits to- 
gether with any of the staple food- v 
grains, It is usually when the diet is, Г 
for any reason, Very limited in range | 
and many varieties of food are exclude. 
ed that trouble begins for want of 
certain mineral constituents. Шиеззез | 4 
which may result from food contains | EC 
ing too little mineral salts аге rick- 
ets, bad teeth, anemia, 
digestive disorder. 


lassitude and 


$ 

$ 

While the proteins | and mineral a { 
saits are the body-bullding materials, a Н 
the builder of the тоду, however, 19 


(Continued оп page 245), 
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the vital force within us. For even 
when the diet is ample in quantity 
and not devoid of variety, it has been 
found to produce diseases. Опе 
such deficiency disease is Scurvy, 
another is Вегі-Вегі. The absence of 
certain vital “accessory factors" іп 
food, which the vital force within us 
employs to build and repalr the body, 
js responsible for this deficient diet. 
This accessory factor was named vita- 
mins by Dr. Funk of Poland. 


We not only require vitamins but 
must have a sufficiency of them. It 
does not greatly matter to us how 
many vitamins there are provided we 
remember that all the vitamins we 
need are present in the foods with 
which Nature supplies us. Thé follow- 
ing is a list of some of the foods 
which are rich in the respective vita- 
‘mins mentioned against them:— 


Vitamin A.—Liver oil, Fish ой, Fat 
fish, Egg yolk Butter or ghee, Mutton, 
Cabbage, Lettuce 

Vitamin B.—Cereal, 
Peas, Beans, Dals, Tomatoes, Milk, 
Liver, Egg, Glandular parts of anl- 
mals, Yeast, Unpolished rice. 

Vitamin  C.—Fresh raw cabbage, 
Sprouted peas, Dals or grains, Fresh 
Jemon juice, Tomato juice. 

Vitamin D.—Milk, Butter, 
Egg-yolk, fish oil. 

The vitamins have each their own 
particular kind of work to do though 
each helps the other in the building 
of the whole body. Vitamins A and B 
are required for bullding the proteins 
of the hody into living tissues. Vita- 
mins A, C and D are necessary for 
utilising the mineral salts for the same 
purpose. Vitamin A works princlpal- 
ly on the eyes, the lungs, the stomach 
and intestines; Vitamin В, on the 
brain, the nerves, the flesh or muscles 
and the muscles of the heart, stomach 
and intestines; Vitamin С, on the 
blood; Vitamin D, on the teeth and 
bones. If the food be of the right kind, 


grains, maize, 


Ghee, 


all the vitamins are present in it 
together with the protein, mineral 
matters, water and carbohydrates. 


And all together help to build and 
nourish our body and keep us in good 
health, 


' Average Requirements 


The human requirements for the 
maintenance of perfect health have 
not yet been defined with any great 
degree of accuracy. The following set 
of standards about the quantities of 
nutrients required for individuals 
per day has been compiled by Stiebel- 
ing of the Government Bureau of 
Home Economics, U.S.A. 


As will be evident from the following 
table the amount of food needed de- 


Ind|viduala by age. sex 


22-43 vli groups Energy Protein 
and ce Ее value (Grammes) 
(calories) t 
Children under 4 yrs. 1200 45 
Boy 4-8; Girl 4-7 yrs 1500 55 
Boy 7-8; Girl 8-10 угз 2100 65 
Boy 9-10; Girl 11-13 ута. 2100 15 
Moderately USE wo- А 
man; boy, 11-12 yrs. 
Girl over "1Зауга, 2500 15 
Very active woman; 
active boy, 13-15 ус 3000 1b 
i yer 
ae D d 3 3000-4000 , 75 
Moderately active man 3900 t m 
Very active mean T 4500 
5 ead ol 
verage рег Бе AO (3 


^ population 


pends on the climate in 


which we live and t 
we live and the occupation w 
follow, A young person Sha Із CE 3 


ing fast will require mo 
а full-grown жіті AE 


Choosing A Diet 


In choosing a dletary so 
provide a well-balanced diet Таны 
must be selected in such a way that 
the whole of them when added to- 
gether will give each day per man 
90-100 gms. of protein, 80-90 gms. of 
tat; 360-450 gms. of carbohydrates, 
The proteins should be derived from 
both vegetable and animal sources 
In such a diet the mineral salts and 
vitanting аге also present in abundance 
and there must be enough cellulose for 
the proper action of the bowels. 


I The 
dietary given below is an example of 
Foodstuffs Amount 
— 
In oz, Protein 
Atta 12 
Rice (Home pounded) a КҮ 
Mutton 2 1191 
Milk 20 18.80 
Vegetable ol 1 00 
Ghee 1.5 0.00 
Root vegetables 5 44 
Cabbage 8 зл 
Mango 4 0.18 
Dhal 1 8.5 
Total 63.5 s 
Less 10% wastage 83 152 
Net total, 57.2 95 


Such a diet and certain races in North- 
ern India use this dlet. 


Preserving Foodstuffs 


Let us now turn our attentlon to 
another aspect of the problem of sup- 
plying food to the people. The aggre- 


Proteln Fats 
` 5 (grammes) (grammes) 
Marmalade 0.08 - 
Condensed Milk 2.49 2.35 
Pickles 0.31 0.11 
Jams 0.06 = 


gation of a large percentage of popu- 
lation in towns has necessitated the 
invention of new methods of con- 
serving and supplying food. There 
are again several species of vege- 
tables, fruits and fish which are at 
certain seasons  considerabaly more 
abundant than can be disposed of in 
a fresh condition at a price re- 
munerative to the producer or dealer. 
In order to economically utilise such 
excess foodstuffs, these must be pre- 
served by processing through some 
technological process e.g. canning, bot- 
tling, salting, smoking ог dehydra- 
tion. 
Of these, Canning is an old indus- 
Ni Le ee 
Dietary Allowance Іп:-- 


eh Phospho. Iron Vit. A. Vit, С. 
аташа) rous (Grammes) Sherman Units. 
(Grammes) 

2 1.0 .006-.009 3000 15 
Yo 1.0 003-011. 3000 T 
1.0 1.0 1011.-019 3500 e 
1.0 1.20 1912-.015 559 
1.0 1,20 .013-,015 4000 95 
0.58 1.32 015 4000 19 

100 

55 1.32 .015 4000 
ЕТ 1.32 1015 4009. А 
9.65 1.32 1015 Aue 
9.9 +23 ӛз 
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l e than 
а bare minimum standard of nutri- | 
з 
In grammes, 3 
Fat, Carbohydrates Calories, 
6.48 244.2 22 
0.51 7 1378 US 
3.98 9.0 . Em 
204 27.2 aed 3 
23 00 252 
31.8 0.0 212 
0.38 31.8 143 3 
0.24 10,2 58 
0.88 20.8 92 
0.59 282 160 
98.42 484.2 CTS 
0 9.64 48,4 % 
ee en 
86.72 425.8 2599 


try which originated 
the Napoleonic War, and 
mercial practice of which 
from 1820. The Great War of 
caused an immense extension of th 
use, Almost every kin { 
canned. Тһе 


4- Су 


ү 
oa i 


io undergo de 
pu accessory food fac- - 
es affected 
Canned foods rarely retain КС ГА 
the vitamins which they contained in 
the raw state. Amongst the poorer 
classes the money available for food - 
frequently does not allow more 


tion to be attained and to divert any 
considerable portion of that money to” 
canned foods yielding less energy per 
unit for the same expenditure may 
have a disastrous effect on the health 
of the community. The doubtful 
nutritive value of canned food is ар- | 
parent from the table following :— 


Carbohydrates Calortes Vitamins. 
(grammes) per oz. A B с 
19.51 18 o ° a 
15.31 92 * + 8 
(poor) 
113 1 ° o ° 
19.51 19 o 9 ә 


The canning industry will be very 
soon outrivalled by the Dehydration 
Process, 

Preserving fish, fruits and vege- 
tables by sun-drying is a long-standing 
practice in some parts of India, 
Scientific dehydration under controled 
conditions, а practice commercially 
adopted in California, has been intro- 
duced in India since 1941 to provide 
food for the Army.  Sun-drying is 
mostly used for drying fruits іп N-W. 
Frontier Provinces. But vegetables 
when sun-dried generally acquire an 
unattractive colour and are poor in 
taste and cooking qualities. Besides, in 
dehydration the conditions аге more 
hygienic and a product of more uni- 
form quality is obtained. The average , 
drying and overall ratios for & few 
vegetables grown in India аде “ 


` Drying Отива 
Ratio. | ч! 

Polato p. та ^ 

Cabbage as 189: 1 

Caulitower ee Bi 

Onton a зд 

Carrels Қ з, r 

Pumpkins ^" wt 

Bitter Gourd .. NU м 

Brinjat E 2 - фе 

‘Tomato ae SUS $a) ic | 

The vegetable to be “апоста ^r 
(eg. potata) must Ше oi Д 
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or diseased. These are first washed 
carefully in running water to remove 
adhering dirt and dust and are then 
peeled. The peeling can be performed 
mechanically or by hand with a sharp 
jnstrument which may be an oyster- 
shell with the centre of the convex 
side ground to sharp chisel-like shape. 
One labourer would peel 100-125 lbs. 
of potatoes working 7-8 hours a day. 
In potatoes the loss in peeling Is only 
19 per cent when done by hand but 
it goes up to 36 per cent when done 
by mechanical contrivance. After peel- 
ing the potatoes are trimmed to re- 
move eyes. This Із followed by wasn- 
ing in running water and there the 
potatoes are sliced about 14" thick 
in ordinary “fodder cutter" type slic- 
ers, The sliced vegetables "are kept 
under water to retard oxidation by 
spoilage enzymes until they are blan- 
ched when the enzymes are killed. 
Blanching is carried out by taking the 
sliced potatoes in small baskets and 
dipping these in water kept at 
180-212°F, for 3-5 minutes. If the 
temperature of the water falls below 
180°F. the time of blanching has to 
be increased. Over-blanched slices are 
overcooked and become mashy. Again 
under-blanched slices become dark 
during subsequent drying. After 
nlanching the slices are again washed 
jn running cold water to remove any 
gelatinlsed starch, The slices are then 
spread in single layers on trays made 
of galvanised wire-gauze of 118” inch 
mesh, so that there are about 2 lbs, 
of slices per sq. ft. of the tray. These 
trays are then stacked in ` trolleys 
which are finally pushed inside Tunnel 
dehydrators where a fixed draft is сіг- 
culated. 

The alr flow іп the dehydrating 
chamber should be about 600 lineal 
foot per minute and this is maintain- 
ed by a multivane fan. Humidity of 
air in the drying chamber із a factor 
of considerable importance because if 
humidity is high, the product will cook 
rather than dry, thereby prolonging 
the drying period. Agaln if humidity 
is too low, specially in the beginning 
of the drying process, the surface of 
the product will dry too quickly while 
moisture will be retalned Inside, and 
such material Is prone to quick dete- 
rioration. 


The Dehydrator 


The dehydrator or drier consists of 
two tunnels, one at the top of the 
other, The lower is the dehydrator 
while the top one heats and circulates 
the air, One such dehydrator 15 ft. 
long, 5.12 ft, wide and 6 ft. high will 
be able to handle 3000 to 4000 lbs. 
of prepared potatoes in 24 hours yield- 
Ing about 600-800 lbs. of dried stuff. 
The tunnels are made of brick and 
the. cost of a tunnel of the above 
dimension will be about Rs. 3000. The 
source of heat may be coal, steam or 
electrical resistance coil. 

There are two methods of operat- 
ing the tunnel, namely, the counter- 
current and the parallel system. In 
the former process, the temperature 
of the empty tunnel із at the begin- 
ning regulated so that the end where 
the trolley enters is at 170° to 180°Е. 
and the movement of the trolley is 
in the opposite direction to the air flow 
while in the parallel system the trol- 
Jey and the alr move In the same 
direction. In the former case the con- 
trol temperature is 150°F at the hot 


end from whence the troll 

ing the dried product eee ea 
130*F at the other end where ít first 
enters the tunnel, In the parallel 
System the temperature at the end 
where the wet material enters із 
170°F and at the end where it emerges 
is not more than 145°Е, In the 
counter-current system, the first load- 
ed trolley {з rolled into the tunnel 
which is previously heated to 1709F 
and the two doors of the tunnel 
(entrance and exit) are shut, After 
about 2-1|2 hours another trolley is 
pushed and the tunnel Із again clos- 
ed. The process is repeated for a 
third trolley. After a lapse of 2-2 
hours after the 3rd trolley has gone 
in the first trolley is taken out at 
the hot-end іе, after about 7-1i2 
hours, and another freshly loaded trol- 
ley is pushed in from the cold end. 
The relative humidity of the air in 
the tunnel ranges from 20-45 per cent, 
this being manipulated by sucking in 
а measured amount of fresh air and 
allowing only a calculated quantity of 
used or wetted air to escape through 
vents іп the fan-room. The moisture 
retained in the finished product varies 
between 6 to 9 per cent. This does 
not affect the keeping quality of the 
product but on the other hand helps 
during reconstitution. Vegetables or 
foods other than potatoes are subse- 
quently bricketted under a pressure 
of 3-4 tons per square Inch to facili- 
tate transport. 

In the case ої potatoes the cost per 
1%. of finished potato, after allowing 
for all wastage and taking into ac- 
count the cost of fuel, labour and 
packing, has been calculated at annas 
mori scr дыру eee m 

Vegetable Wt. of — Wt. of 


raw prepared 
material vegetable 


Preparation 


Cauliflower Flowers 55.5 26 
broken 

apart and 

cut into 

halves. 

Peeled, 81 67.25 
sabjeved 

Ц5" thick., 


Carrots 


Peas Shelled, 85 41,75 
cleaned. 


Dried scales 81 75 
and roots 

removed 

shredded. 


Ontons 


Potatoes Peeled, 309.25 252,75 


sliced 
li" thick. 


ш 
15 рег lb. when green potatoes are 
bought at As. 8 per lb. 

All dried foods should on re-soaking 
assume their normial appearance and 
on cooking should behave almost like 
the fresh stuff. Properly dried and 
bricketted foods packed ш hermetl- 
cally sealed tins will keep in a per- 
fect state of preservation for six 
months, Dr. Aykroyd has given the 
following figures in milligrammes per 
gramme for vitamin C found in dehy- 
drated vegetables manufactured in 
South Indla. 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Carrot 

Onions 

Tomato 

Brinjal 

Bitter £ourd 

Ladies finger 

Potato 

Banana 


agem 
"on 
„е 
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E 
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on ay apart. They are bl 
our. ў dra 
135-140°Е. Tin es Сеа 
be dehydrated 
minor difference 


a Scientific - 
etables fruits 
phured to preserve the. 
retain the vitamins A - 


are to be sul 
colour and to 
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There are various types о! e- 
dehydrators which the" а 
Or the farmers can use to preserva : 
seasonal fruits, vegetables and fish, 
One such home drier, designed at the 
Fruits Products Labordtories, Lyall- 
pur, consists of a strong galvanised | 
iron sheet bottom, The sides and top 
of the box are enclosed in a wooden 
framework and the box is supported 
on an iron stand 1-144 ft, high, In- 
Side the box trays are staggered so 
that the hot gas rising from the bot- 
tom follows a zlg-zag course, The 
source Of heat can be a stove or an 
ordinary charcoal furnace placed be- 
low the perforated bottom. In order 
to let off the moisture the drier has 
slits 2 х 1,5" along the length on both 
sides about 4" below the top. These 
slits have collapsible metallic flaps 
which can be opened or closed to re- 
gulate the flow of moist air, Some 
data on'drying various vegetables in 
this drier are appende' below:— 


Wastage 


Treatment Temp, Time Final 
per cent F, 


ot Wt 
dry- 

ing 

Hr. 

53.15 Blanchea 130-135 16 75 
2 minutes 

in boll- 

Ing water 


16.98 Bianehed 
3 mina. in | 
2 per cent к 
brine at 


165-173 10 4 


190-212°Р. 
50.88 B'anched 
4 minutes 
Іш toll- 
ing water, 
TA Pipped in 135 125 104 
сой 5 
рег cent 
brine for 
5 minute 
18.21 Bianched 
for 3-5 
minutes 
in water. 


[n concluding this rather long dis- 
cussion on our food problem, let ua 
all look forward to the day when 
want will be removed from our land 
and famine slamped Out for ever; [ 
when as the result of introduction of а 
scientific methods of agriculture, our 
soil wil] be made to мем plenty food ~ 
and the general condition of the рео- | D: 
ple will improve. The economically | лї 
prosperous people will then be able to n 4 
spend more on food, The children will 1 
grow quicker and the national physi 
que wil 'mprove. Simultaneous with 


149-143 10 11 


мон 102 05584 


tter returns from the soil, and bet- B 
s prosperlty, industries will thrive 1 
and it is not too optimistic to visuals - 1 
ise the development оғ food techno- Қ! 
fogteal industries and establishment of i" 


export trade on sueh processed food- 
ата, which is now imported into the 
country. қ 
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HE history of the industrial deve- 

lopment of India as a whole has 
been a history of exporting raw mate- 
-rials and importing manufactured 
goods. Нег industrial development has 
been marked more by a slow and ar- 
rested progress than by any industrial 


revolution. She is yet to pass through 
the first stages of an jndustrial revolu- 


tion. There Was a definite hiatus be- 
tween the decay of handicrafts in the 
18th century and the beginning. оѓ 
modern industry in the latter half of 
the 19th century. Though the Industrial 
Revolution in Great Britain during the 
latter half of ‘the 19th century 
had a scant effect on the development 
of industries here, yet in the main, India 
continued to'be an exporter of food and 
raw materials and an importer of 
manufactured articles Although the 
Swadeshi movement stimulated local in- 


dustrial production and the setting ир” 


of Provincial Departments of Industries, 
and raised some hopes of advancement 
of industrial enterprise, yet in .1910 it 
received such a severe blow from the 
policy of Lord Morley, the then Secre 
tary of State for India, that it was not 
until the Great War of 1914-18 that ц 
showed some signs of progress. Tilt 
this period, the industrial policy of the 
Government had been based on the 
‘laissez faire'.principle and was mainly 
limited to the organisation of facilities 
for technical education: and provision of 
industrial information. 


The last Great War provided oppor- 
tunities for the development and ad- 
vancement of industrial enterprise but 


owing to the "laissez faire' policy and . 


the policy of Imperial Preference and 
discriminating ` protection, the country 
could not be said to have made any 
material development in her industries. 
Thus the Great War, beyond affording 
temporary gains to a few established 
Industries, did nothing to set the coun- 
try firmly on the road to industrialisa 
tion, After 1918, the few industries 
which developed under the stress of 
war, could not face the competition of 
advanced industrial countries and thus 
either stagnated or decayed. The рові- 

` tion might have been different had the 
Government adopted a conscious policy 
of protection ofthese industries or imple- 
mented the essential recommendations 
of the Industrial Commission of 1916-18 
which clearly stated that Government 
must take the responsibility for indus 
trial development and so has to fulfil 
its responsibility to equip itself with ап 
adequate апа fully qualified scientific 
and technical staff, both chemical and 
engineering, which could advise the in: 
dustrialists Unfortunately, mo actien 
Ж was taken on (һе Commissions Report 
" end instead, under the Montford Re- 
orms Act of 1919. industry became а 
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 Industrialisation And Fiscal Poli 


By M. L. KHEMKA, 
- President, 


provincial subject and the responsibility 
for {industrial development was thrown 
pon the provinces, Ml-equipped finan- 
cially and technically for any such 
task. It was only after the Tariff 
Policy was revised and discriminating 
Protection given to a number of indus 
tries that progress became somewhat 
marked,- The Tariff Board recommend- 
ed protection to industries like steel, 
cotton, sugar, paper and matches but 
no efforts were made to start basic and 
key industries for which the country 
wholly depended on foreign Imports. 
The: protection policy was too defectivs 
and the tests applied to an Industry 
Seeking protection were too rigorous 
and severe. Even the protection 
afforded was meagre and halting. The 
result was that basically the country 
remained where it was before the war. 

The exigencies of the present war 
have tended to break down the indus- 


trial policy of laissez faire towards In- 
dian industrialsation and have given 
a fresh slimulus to industrial develop- 
ment. But no conscious and long-range 
policy was pursued for the  establish- 
ment of industries during the war wild 
a view to continuing them in the post- 
war period on a firmer basis. It js only 
recently that a new department by the 
name of Planning and Economic Deve- 
lopment has been established and л 
man of no less eminence than Sir Arde- 
shir Dalal has been put in exclusive 
charge of the department. It need 
hardly be pointed out that had this de- 
partment been opened earlier, things 
could have been expected to be quite 
different. There is also a general ap- 
prehension іп the minds of the people 
that unless the present policy of the 
Government with regard to imports of 
consumer goods and  non-imports . of 
basic plants and machineries is chang- 
ed, a new department of economic 
development and planning would simply 
remain an eye-wash. What is required 
is not the establishment of departments 
ог post-war reconstruction committees, 
important though they might be, but 
a sincere, and a more definite 
long-range policy to protect the in- 
dustries that have come into existence 
under the exigencies of the war and to 
establish heavy snd key industries after 
. the war. Nothing can be achieved under 

the present Government Fiscal Policy. 

Many post-war schemes have been put 

forth by the Government of India аза 

while the country ‘ants badly to be set 

on to the road of economie development 

especially in the field of industrialisa- 

tion, many other varied and detached 


. plans have come out in quiek succession. 
"ре. Sargent Plan on education came | 
е 


Institute, Mel 


‘Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


„neries and other worn-out and con- 


out but could not be given effect to on 
account of financial reasons, The Road 
and Transport plan, is of course, being | 
sericusly considered for Teasons, perhaps, | 
of providing employment to demobilised | 
Soldlery after the war and to facilitate 
the sale of British road-making machi. 


demned machines, plants, and trucks 
and the latest has been the one thou- 
Sand crore agricultural plan which, ot. 
Course, is nct a post-war plan but a plan | 
for immediate execution. The formula- 
tion of all these plans to the total exclu- 
sión of any plan for industrialisation so | 
far, is a clear reflection of the Govern - 
Tents policy that its aim is still to ree 

convert India into a vast source of raw 
materials and primary products, presum- ~ 
ably for the manufacturing- plants of | 
Great Britain and the United States 
Assuming that the Government of India 
will now revise their fiscal policy with 


regard to the industrialisation of the 
country, and will nevertheless be wise 
to start planning which will have to be 
done on a regional basis, it is high tire | 
that the leaders of trade and industry | 
should start exploring the potential in. 
dustries of their respective provinces or | 
5 Ae CC ES 


regions. 


The whole scheme of industrialisatlon | 
will stand torpedoed if no sympathe! 
and conscious policy with a view to de 
veloping industries on a firmer basis 54 
pursued by the Government. The рге. | 
Sent fiscal policy of the Government of — 
India is most dangerous to the develop- 
ment of industries and does not ensure 
sufficient protection and safeguards to 
the nascent industries that have come 
under the stress of the war. In order 
to make a plan for industrialising the 
country it is essential that the whole | 
planning should be left їп the unfettered 
hands of Indians who would be guided | 
by oue principle and that of the greatest 
yood of the greatest number of Indians | 
without being influenced from outside 
or inside vested interests, — Protecti 
should be given to industries having res 
gard to the point of view of India's In | 
ierests only aud there should be no ins 0 | 
terference or veto on any matter есепке | 
micie., fiscal as well as Озара. Айз 
prehension has already gained ground 
in the minds of the people that 3 
the war. Britain will. аз is natural, cà 
out economically very weak. Аз шел 
she wil not ali 


India VA ee 
отага to her fiseal and financial anaita, 
the cn of which will obviously be N 
harmful to Indis cause of industiialr 

і fore necessary that а 
ent showd come inta 
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voked а more acrimonious con- 
troversy internally than what has 
come to be known as the С. R. formula 
for the solution of the Indian com- 
munal problem, The reason is obvious. 
Mahatma Gandhi's approval of it has 
taken тапу by surprise in view 
of some of his well-known pronounce- 
ments during the past two or three 
years, It is perfectly true that in its 
resolution rejecting the Cripps pro- 
posals the Congress Working Commit- 
tee expressed the view that the Con- 
gress would never be a party to 
coercing any territorial unit into 
joining an Indian union against its 
declared will It is equally true that 
non-violence, which is of the essence 
of the Congress cult, rules out employ- 
ment of any weapon in which there 1з 
the least suggestion of any coercion 
or imposition. But it is clear never- 
theless that, the С. R. formula intro- 
duces for the first time, with Gandhiji's 
full assent, a definitely new aspect into 
intra-communal relations. The whole 
trend of Congress politics in its long 
and chequered career has been towards 
huilding up what our fathers conceived^ 
to be national_unity. The formula in 
question is admittedly a break with 
that tradition. It is no use shutting 
one's eyes to this fundamental fact or 
seeking in vain to find support for 
this new gesture in Gandhijií's earlier 
utterances, 


Challenge To Tradition 


Frankly speaking, Gandhiji's move 
is а challenge to our traditional 
nationalist setup. It only shows that 
despite Gandhiji's mystic revolt against 
certain aspects of social progress due 
to technological deyelopment his mind 
is in a way dynamic for lis age and 
known social sympathies. It is recep- 
tive to new ideas; it is keenly sensitive 
to new social forces. A creative mind 
is not to be assessed by the procedure 
of a law court or the law of evidence. 
It rejects both. It is not much too 
difficult to convict Gandhiji: out of hls 
own mouth. It is easy to prove that 
his approval of the С. В. formula is 
inconsistent with, or even obnoxious 
to, what he had on certain occasions 
said years or even months ago. That, 
In my view, is not precisely the test, 
particularly їп the case of personalitles 
Ике Gandhlji who destroy and build 
in response to Irresistible human 
urges. 


Solution In Revolution 


The real question is whether the 
formula, as presented to Mr Jinnah. 
Offers the solution of which we have 
been desperately in search these long, 
weary years. I think the solution lies 
in a socla] revolution rather than in a 
formal meghanism which the formula 
contemplates to set up. The cleavage 
which has been sharpened by this war 
is basically social and in form gens 
religious or communal _ Withi an 
organic law which in essence 15 equa- 


.Sitarian and. repudiates exploitation of 
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human and natural resources 
private profit certain measures FUR 
essential for the promotion of cultural 
development of any particular race. 
tribe or religious community. National 
Self-determination із. а means to an 
end. Itis not an end in itself. In this 
perspective the Russian Soviets have 
attempted а solution of the problem 
of their numerous nationalities or 
minorities, When, therefore, Shri 
Rajagopalacharlar draws our attention 
to “the Russian lesson" he ignores 
the revolutionary aspect of the Soviet 
pattern and lays emphasis exclusively 
On some of the devices it has evolved 
as part of the general plan. Neither 
the Muslim League's Lahore resolu- 
tion of 1940. which is vague and some- 
what unintelligible nor the more 
Specific proposals set out in the 
С. К. formula solve the question with 
which we are confronted. 


Trust |5 The Question 


For instance, if all that is demanded 
by the League 18 conceded or the С. К. 


formula із put into operation with ~ 


such adjustments or modifications as 
may be agreed to by the Muslim 
League, you place at the dispcsal of 
Hindusthan small scattered Muslim 
minorities and at the disposal of 
Pakistan large and compact Hindu 
ог Sikh minorities. Incidentally, I am 
using the expression Hindusthan and 
Pakistan merely for the sake of con- 
venience. For, I do not think that the 
С. В. formula foreshadows Pakistan 
or Hindusthan in the sense in which 
they are so frequently but loosely 
used. Аз to the minorities to which 
we have referred, the Muslim League 
replies that adeqaute safeguards will 
be provided for them in respect of all 
conceivable matters with which they 
may be concerned. That, in effect, is 
arguing іп и viclous circle. The whole 
question is one of trust. Evidently 
Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League, 
whatever the reasons, do not trust the 
Hindu majority in an All-India Union. 


Mr. Jinnah has sald зо оп 
so many occasions. We shall 
not criticise him on that score. 
He may have sufficient grounds 
for the view he has come to entertain 
about possible tyranny of the Hindu 
majority. But it cuts both ways. 


What is his answer to the very legiti- 
mate contention that Hindus may urge 
that they will not have any sense ot 
security іп Pakistan with or without 
safeguards which Mr. Jinnah is pleased 
to ofter for their protection? There 
ig some sense in the view that if a 
particular community is-In permanent 
majority the, statutory safeguards, 
however comprehensive they may be, 
may be reduced to à nullity. But that 
applies to the Hindu majority at the 
Centre of an All-India Union no tess 
than to the Muslim majority іп any 
portion of what has been described аз 
the Pakistan zone. All these ay 
ments as well as the considerations of 
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and similar other matter 
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If They Agree 


I maintain ney. 


logy plays а ve 
human affairs а. 


the basis far a rank and open dis- 
cussion between the two great Indian 
leaders. If the negotiations do not 
break down, certain consequences may | 
reasonably be expected to follow, Mr, | 
Jinnah may be convinced of the al 
surdity of the project and then р 
ceed to advise the League to abandon | 
it. Or Gandhiji may stoop to conquer. 
by conceding a principle which, rightly 
or wrongly, has been an article of 
faith with the Muslim League for about 
four years. In either case, they 
jointly approach the Sikhs and the 
Depressed Classes and negotiate an 
agreement and, on the basis of the 
joint agreement, confront the British y 
Government with the demand for "Wu 
transference of power, full and com- se 
plete on the termination of hosillities, | 
and with certain strategic reservations 
for the duration more or less along \ 
lines indjeated in the Gandhifi-Gelder 1 
interview, Some haye argued that the | 

à 
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British Government, as is clear from 
Lord 


circumstances and that, 
Gandhij's gesture to the Muslim | 
League is inopportune and inappro- | 
priate. This ignores the basis of the - 
struggle with which Gandhiji has been | 
associated for so many years It is — 
not a case of waiting upon the plea- - 
sure of the  Britisa Government or 
praying for their mercy, |t is a case | 
of giving the Indian movement for $ 
freedom its appropriate sanction both - — 
internally and externally. But then, | 
it ig pointed out, there is no guarantee | 
that the Muslim League under its 
present leadership will make common 
cause with the Congress in any strug- 
gle for wresting power from unwilling. 
hands. Struggle does not necessarily 
mean precisely the kind of technique 
which Gandhiji has evolved; and while | 
the Muslim League RENE adopt it 
in its details one is entitled 19 
assume that that body, to which @ 
considerable section of our Muslim 
countrymen owes allegiance, із part 
of the imperialist machinery or an 
organisation of Sunday schoo! teachers — 
chanting ‘mantrams’ oF arm-chair 
phrase-mongers who mean по business, 
In any event, there ia the possibility, 
once an agreement їз reached between 
Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah of a tension 
being created in the Indian situation in 
which an escapist polity will be suici- 

§ community vancerned. The 
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